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Please renew/return this item by the last date shown. 


So that your telephone call is charged at local rate, 
please call the numbers as set out below: 
From Area codes | From the rest of Herts: 
01923 or 020: 
Renewals: 01923 471373 01438 737373 
Enquiries: 01923 471333 01438 737333 
Minicom: 01923 471599 {| 01438 737599 
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“ACTIVE SERVICE.”’ 


This soldier has just drawn his’ full field 
kit, and is ready to be sent on Active 
Service at once. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A TON oF COAL FOR 1/- 


ASTONISHING INVENTION WHICH MAKES 


“The Machine YOU will eventually Buy” 


She SNDERWOD 


the 


ard winner 


It is the recognised Leader in 
Typewriter field of To-day, 
Speed in 


the 


for every 


World 


award 


held 


of every 


Contest throughout 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST 


Underwood Typewriter Co., Ltd., 


120, Queen Victoria Street, 


"PHONE 1960 CITY. 


ORCHIDS 


DIRECT FROM THEIR NATIVE FOREST 10 


YOUR CONSERVATORY 


@, The beauty of the Orchid Begonia can only be 
realised by those who have travelled through the d:nse 
forests of Central Africa. Here, the Orchid Begonia 
and Flowering Bulbs (such as England has not yet 
seen) grow in wild profusion. 


G, A Lady resident in the Katanga, has native 
collectors who daily bring in new specimens, and these 
can, with the assistance of the Cape-Cairo Railway, be 
delivered in London 23 days from date of despatch. 


@, Eight varieties of Orchids and six varieties of 
Bulbs will be sent, securely packed in moss, carriage 
paid, to any address in Great Britain, on receipt of 
Bank draft (not Postal Orders) for £4 4s. 20 per 
cent of the amount received will be paid in equal 


shares to: 
THE PRINCE OF WALES’ RELIEF FUND, 
THE BELGIAN RELIEF FUND. 


REFERENCES: Standard Bank of South Africa; 
Banque du Congo Belge; Elisabethville, Congo Belge. 


M As“ ST BP NEY, 
ELISABETHVILLE, CONGO BELGE, Via Cape Town. 


London. E.C. 


ONE TON OF COAL -EQUAL TWO 


Your opportunity to save Pounds in Housekeeping 


1 CwT. OF COAL LASTS OUT 2 Cw7. 
THIS EQUALS 1 CWT. OF COAL FREE: 


Here 
tively save pounds! 


A revolution | 


is an opportunity to posi- | 


j 


has been effected in the produc- | 


tion of an economical fuel-saver, 
and it is now possible to make 
ONE ewt. of coal go as far as ro 
ewt. usually goes. In tead of the 
small household finding it neces- 
sary to purchase 2 ewts. of coal in 
one week, one will now be more 
than enough. Larger households 
need only lay in 3 ton where they 
have in the past bought a ton. 
Think of the saving this means 
at a time when every penny 
counts, and coal and _ foodstuffs 


are becoming more and more ex- | 


pensive. 
Agents 
Wanted, 


It is a veritable blessing. 


SQAL-ORE 


Illustration showing the remarkable 
saving effected bu * Coul-Ore.? 


REMARKABLE SUCCESS OF 
COAL-ORE. 


So remarkable was the success 
of Coal-Ore that the Professor de- 
cided to give to the public the re- 
sult of his discoveries. It is now 
possible for everyone to treat any 


| advantageous 


TREATS COAL, SLACK OR COKE 
EQUALLY WELL. 

Not only can Coal-Ore be used 
in the treatment of coal, but it 
can be used with equal success on 
slack or coke. A mixed fire can 
therefore be made even more 
economical. How advantageous 
must Coal-Ore be for use in fac- 
tories, schoolrooms, hospitals, 
kitchens, institutions, and_ the 
like, where economy in fuelling is 
all important, it is easy to see. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Naturally such a sensational in- 
vention is bound to be followed by 
scores of spurious imitations. We 
therefore impress upon the public 
the necessity for insisting upon 
COAL-ORE, the pioneer coal-saver, 
which is sold at the specially 
rate of is. boxes, 
postage and packing .2d._ extra. 
enough for one ton of coal, or 3 
for 2s. 9d., post free. 

We welcome | any inquiries, and 
will send money back if you are 
not satisfied that Coal-Ore, pro- 


| perly applied, will effect a saving 


of 50 per cent. Remember three 
things: 


1. Coal-Ore prolongs the life of 


| coal, slack, or coke. 


quantity of coal, whether in the | 
scuttle or the cellar, with equal | 
facility. A single snibuna packet 


will be ample to treat a TON OF | 


COAL. This means that the 
benefits of a whole ton of coal are 
obtained for a shilling! In other 
words, your coal bill is cut in two! 


| 
| 


2. Coal-Ore increases the heat of 
coal, slack, or coke. 


3. Coal-Ore decreases soot, smoke — 


and ashes, and does not smell or 
give off fumes. 
COSTS is. ONLY. 
Every genuine packet of Coal- 
Ore bears the address, Byron 
House, Fleet. Street. All otherg 


| are useless imitations. 


Write now! Coal is daily ad- 
vaneing in price, and Coal-Ore is 
always ready to save your money. 

Note our Only Address:— 
COAL-ORE CO., 93, BYRON HOUSE, 
85, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


£75 Prize 


IiTIs FREE To TRY 


N 
We will give £50 in Cash to those sending the correct quotation of above hi ‘den 
proverb which is taken from the Standard Collection of Sayings by a noted author. 
If more than two exactly correct quotations are received we shall appoint two 
competitors toaward this £50 proportionately. If you find 7 words correctly you 
will participate in a Second Prize of £25. Many additional Handsome Cash and 
other Prizes to the value of over £250 will be given. IT IS FREE TO TRY. 


There is only one condition which need cost you nothing. 


If a stamp is 


enclosed we will inform you if incorrect. 


PREMIER GOLDSMITHS CO, 


(Dept. 90), 42, Lamb’s Conduit-street, 


Holborn, LONDON, W.C. 


SPECIAL TO READERS OF) 


‘THE WAR BUDGET 


Last week’s issue of 
Volume II. 
lettering are now ready. 
index. 


Your local newsagent can supply you for Is. if you order at ; 
Index wi hout case, 3d. net. i 


once. 


“THE WAR BUDGET” 
Binding cases in Red and Blue cloth and gilt 
Price 1s. 3d. post freé, complete with | 


{ 


Bound Volumes I and II complete with large map andl 


indexes, price 5s. each, net. 


completes ‘ 


; 
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A striking photograph taken at sunset, showing a sentry on guard at a Belgian camp in France. 
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New War 


Record—First Battle on Skis 


: 
sbi ccc 
Lj 


For the first time in history troops ha 
French and German patrols, took plac 
whose: work. in 


ve fought on skis, according to a French official report. The encounter, between 
e in the Vosges Mountains. Various incidents in the work of the Chasseurs d’Alpins, 
she sno is only possivle on skis, are shown in the photographs. 


fa: x ; 
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“Hospital” Ship for Submarines 


A remarkable vessel used for transporting submarines_is shown in the top picture. It can be used as a eee dock, as seen 
in the-lower-photograph. The centre picture shows a damaged submarine being docked. 
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The Story 


Furious Battle which Upset Germany’s Latest Plan 
By James C. Backhouse eee 7 


Now that the Great War has entered on its second phase, in which Germany has been reduced to the defensive nie 
First came the taking over. by the German Government of th2 control and distribution of 
Next there is the ingenious financial scheme under which, to pay for, army supplies, the German Government — 
Thirdly, we have the “ sensational plans P decided upon by an emergency War Council, 
One of these sensational plans is the ‘‘ blockade ’ of the British Isles; the other is the scrapping of 
fie original military scheme, and the adoption instead of a scheme nearly the reverse of it—a smashing eb against. 5 
Russia first, and then a campaign against the Allies in the West. vor 


are in truth moving rapidly. 
foodstuffs. 
is absorbing private property. 
eit at Berlin. 


~nment has taken over the contro! of 
it needs 


HE German Gov : ( 
foodstuffs, but apa t from foodstuff supplies, 


money to equip and arm its additional troops. How 
is the money raised? 
The war loans are subscribed in this way. If a 


man goes to a bank and says he wants to subscribe to a war 
Joan, the bank will advance him, in notes, the estimated value 
of any goods or property he may have. Thus any German 
may, for that purpose, pledge ev erything he possesses. . The 
German Gov ernment, through the Reichsbank, has entered 
upon a gigantic paw nbroking business. 

This unlimited issue of notes enables the Government, for 
no more than the cost of the paper and printing, to pay for 
whatever it needs. On the one hand it is a debtor’to the 
public to.the extent of the War Loans; on the other; it is 
the creditor of-the .public, through its Reichsbank, to. the 
extent of the pawned: proper ty. If through defeat the War 
Loan’ stock becomes worthless, then the seizure of the 
pawned property through the Reichsbank, or the compulsion 
to pay. off the advances may enable the Government to get 
upon its legs again financially. : 


~ 


So careful are the sentries of the Allies not to allow any. unauthorised persons to enter sronigiaed areas, that, ass 
in the photograph, they even stop British Red Cross cars for inspection of the ite ke papers, 


Such appears to be the financial juggle devised in order to 
enable the “Government to obtain what it wants almost for 
nothings and with practically no risk. All the risk falls on 
the German public. 

There is another Sonidsedaas at the back of-this scheme, 
If nearly everybody finds that his personal "interest is in- 
volved in keeping up the Government, nearly everybody will 
want to keep it up. In other words, the German Govern: 
ment is preparing for the worst, and, following. its usual 
tradition, is making its preparations at the expense of others. 

Now this preparation for the worst is illuminating, and 
we could hardly find beiter proof of what is thought of the 
situation by those responsible in Berlin. 

There is, however, yet another evidence. 
recently at Berlin’ a great War 
council, according to reports, had ‘‘ sensational plans”? laid 
before them. These plans are no secret. One concerned 
operations at sea, another operations on land. ° 

The sea plan was the blockade ’? of the British Islands 
by submarine attacks upon merchant ships, without further 


gotice than the announcement that this would begin on 
February 18th. 


It is known that 
Council was held. The 


of the Great War : 


*. Denmark. 


Sea as a war area, the only entrance to which 


In" international law, it is permissible for the chee found his phantom armies neon as useful as those 


Be 


; ae 

a British or eee merchantmen to run up, say, the. 
American, Dutch, or Italian flag to escape being sunk or 
captured, and a Cows submarine must. satisfy herself that 
this is a dodge before attacking the ship. Clearly that would 
make the ‘blockade’? more “laborious, and also_ advertise 
the presence of submarines in any particular. area. | The » 
Berlin announcement, therefore, was that neutral flags would » 
not afford protection unless following a route going ‘round ~ 
the Shetland Islands, and along the coasts of Norway. ie < 
In effect, : 


the: announcement is an invitation to 
neutral shipping to defy the British declaration Si the North: 
1st 
the Straits of Dover; ; and indirectly it is an under aking 
that for them the route set out will be kept. safe by_ German 
submarines. .The declaration is about as complete an. ac 
sion of the effect of the British blockade as we could have. 
Naturally neutral countries do not relish this threat against 
their shipping trading to British ports, for, of- course, ‘it 
amounts to a threat to sink indiscriminately any and every 
ship met with in British waters. 
The British Government, on the’ 


=> 


nm 
Wie Fs 


other nana: e ha 


ahah 


eid onksed that they. will treat this ‘departure, ‘since | it 
ignores the law of nations, as piracy. In other words, all 
crews of German submarines, who may be captured, may be™ 
tried and hung as common- criminals. Z ae 
If the Germans ‘had ‘submarines enough — Pes make ter 
threat effective, it might - be serious, but they have not; 
neither can they operate on the west coasts of” the British. 
Isles without secret supply bases’on our own shores. Even 
if these supply bases have existed, they are not. likely ta g¢ go 
on existing. All that leaves out of account British war craft, <2 
as well as the vigilance and resource of merchant captains. © 
Possibly also an object of the threat is to cause the cousyal 
of part of our naval force from the East Coast and the North _ 
Sea. As the recent naval battle showed, that force i is highly 
inconvenient to the Germans. In part, then, the pla n may 
have in view further raids, but the primary motive is to‘ ease 
the pressure of the British blockade. Briefly; the plan is any 
evidence of desperation. Shox 
The best way of estimating it is to look af it in the ight 
of traditional Prussian policy. “ Bluff ’” has always been 
relied upon as one of Prussia’s resources in war. Frederick 


5 The War Budget, 
. ; oe February 20th, 1915. 

made of solid stuff. In the war of 1870-71, the Prussians going cheap, they have no corresponding enthusiasm for 
successfully bluffed the French into the belief that the force Germany. The Sinai enterprise is a gamble, and its only 
rs besieging Paris was nearly 500.000 men. That force did not, efect has been to show how ludicrously hollow are German 
in fact, exceed 180,000, and had the truth been known, the pretensions and boastings. In India the British Raj is 
oe siege of Paris must have been a failure. It took the Prussians known; Prussia and its ‘‘kultur’”’ are strange gods. 


six weeks before they eould bring up and distribute their 


As cyents have proved,.the military plan was to reverse 


what has been the original scheme. To be- 
3 gim with, the scheme was to finish with 
ae France on the west, and then to meet and 


~~ siege ammunition. 


~ are as well known at 


British soldiers firing from the shelter of a well in the 
; North of France. 


By bluff they kept up the conviction that 
everything had been foreseen, and was ready on the instant. 


The same policy is being followed now, but it will be surpris- 


ing indeed if the British Admiralty is taken in ‘by it. The 
hope, doubtless, is that eyen though the British Admiralty 
may know better, British shipowners and shippers will give 
way to the scare, 

Ever since the war began’ the cfforts of the German 
Government have been directed to. the creation of ‘panic. 
The attack upon Heypt is an illustration. As a military 
enterprise the attack is perfectly futile. That mountainous, 
waterless, and stony wilderness, the’ Sinai peninsula, is, for 
any considerable body of troops, wholly impassable, save by 


the strip of flat country along the northern coast, and only 


then if such invaders can be kept supplied with food, water, 
and. munitions from accompanyine ships. ~ But that means 

command of the sea.. 

-Now these facts, = 


Berlin as* anywhere. 


defeat Russia on the east. The new scheme 
is to throw all available force against Russia, 
keeping the Allies on the west meanwhile at 
bay, and, having broken the onset by Russia, 
to turn all available force towards the west. 
The reasons for this change are not far to 


A French sniper firing from the window of a mill. 


seek. The first is the knowledge that, reinforced by the new 
British armies, the Allies on the west cannot be overcome by 
the German forces now on that front. A German offensive is 
out of the question even now; much more will it be out of 
the question when the new British armies make their appear- 
KG ance, That. theso 
arniies will be a very 
serious factor indeed 
the Gerinan. Head- 


- When, — therefore, quarters Staff is well 
some 12,000. Turks, aware. They form 
ffiicered by Germans é Bieter" 
officered by S, the unknown quan- 


op, 


road, and “carrying” 


*—at all. The hope was 


got across’ the mid- 
dle of .the desert, 
deaving their. heavy - 
guns — beliind — them 
‘somewhere on’ the’ - 


their water in petrol 
“tanks, -was it ~ ex- 
pected that that pre- 
posterously small 
force could cross the 
~ Stez Canal and sub- 
jugate Egypt? , Not 


that the native 
Egyptian army 
might mutiny, and 
that we should be so » 
busy coping with the 


would rise im arnhis, 


tity of the problem. 
The second reason 
for the change was 
the opinion that the 
Russians are by this 
time weaker than the 
I'rench and British 
combined; that they 
are more’ assailable, 
because they have 
to cover.a far more 
extendéd front; that 
this extended front 
affords the space for 
employing with effect. 
new masses of 
German and Austrian 
reinforcements; that 
the Russians have 


revolt that German- 10t, for moving 
Turkish invaders masses - of “troops 

— trould cross the canal from one’ part of 
without difficulty. their long -Jine to 
Further, avowedly. another, the facilities 
the ‘hope was that that the Allies on 

~ this Wouldepeorenthe The explosion of one of the land mines laid by the Allies to blow up a German Cag HS hae ae 
prelude to a Moham- t h. Allthe G pattie st h fh ‘ d that the stragetical 
‘medan revolt ie rench. e Germans in the trench were either killed or captured. railways of the cen- 
eindia; and - that ; tral. Empires — give 


the Germans. and Austrians that advantage of movement. It 
ought, in consequence, to be practicable to break the Russian 


front by an unexpected onset in superior force at a decisive 
point, and to do this in time to transfer to the west forces 
not only large enough to resist the French and British, but 


* It had become known that the 
Germans had 


- forces of their best available 


W arsaw,.was palpable. 


* General _. von 


es with the Ravka, the Germans 
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large enough to resume the offensive. What the Kaiser’s War 
Council had to deal with was the factor of the new British 
armies. That factor had not been provided for in the original 


-plan; hence the original plan could no longer be considered 


applicable, This radical change of plan forr ms one of the most 
significant events of the whole war. 

The main attack against the Russians was not eS be made 
west of Warsaw, but along the Carpathians. To cover -it, 
von Hindenburg was to recommence his ‘‘hack’’ towards the 
Polish capital. ~The Russians must be led to believe that the 

chief effort was still in that direction. While they were re- 
sisting that effort, Germans and Austrians, in unexpected 
masses, were to appear in northern- Hungary, force the 
Russians through the passes and back- on- to the ‘Upper 


Russian Guns in Action. 


1 


Vistula, reheve Przemysl, retake Lemberg, and threaten the 
whole flank of the Russian position. 

Then, von Hindenburg having been reinforeed for the pur- 
pose, the final’ and decisive ‘“‘ hack? towards Warsaw would 


begin, and, in face of the pressure on the Russian flank, 


should prove ‘successful. Warsaw lost, the Russians would be 
left- without a central base for their operations. They could 
do no more than stand upon the defensive. Meanwhile the 
Germans would organise and solidify their own position in 
Poland, both north and south of the Vistula, with a view to 
the permanent annexation of the country. 


What has occurred is this: General von Hindenburg, after 


an interval of inactivity, suddenly delivered'a furious attack 
against the Russian positions on the Ravka. | Evidently, 
however, divining the purpose behind that attack, ~the 
Russians not only resisted it 
by a vigorous counter-attack, 
but assumed a vigorous offen- 
sive along the Carpathians. 


moved — into 
northern. -Hungary heavy 
troops. The motive of that 
strategy, combined with von 
Hindenburg’s assault west of 


Two and a half months ago 
Hirdenbare 
began his, great’ Warsaw 
adventure. . As the result’of 
two months’. raging combat, 
he advanced as far as the - 
Bzura.. . From the confluence 
of that river with the Vistula 
southwards to its confluence 


and Russians faced each other 
on opposite . sides’ of © the 
stream. Then the Ger mans, though at great cost, won a foot- 
hold on. the east bank at he villate of Dakkova, some three 
miles. up the river from the town of Sochaczew. _ They gained, 


Ravka, ‘and in particular the village of Bolimoy, dying. on. the 


«diver ab the point where it is srossed ‘by. the pain toad from. 
~ Lowicz, to Warsaw. > > 233 ¢ 
<° The Ravka runs Took a - flat: hiothoreod reanee nokdencd 
on the east by low- wooded hilts. 
‘the Russians, the villages of Borzimow, -Gumine, and 


The principal places*held by 


Voliashidlowska were along and at the foot of the hills, some 
three miles distant from the stream. ‘These-positions placed 
the passage of the river under the fire of. the Russian 


A Russian Field Gun of the Latest Pattern. 


further, footholds, or bridgeheads, on the east bank of the —> 
: had the. Germans got. Into. the Bis heloy 


artillery, and were much more protecieal and Votonaible, than : 
the flat ground close by the river itself. The Ravka,y though 
too deep to be crossed on foot, is not more than 20 yard 
broad. Borzimow and Bolimov are distant from each | other — 
about four miles, eat Sg 
~The objective of the German attack was the Gapture. f the 
hills, which were held by the Russians as far south as the 
Pilitza, and formed, with the line of the Bzura, an obstacle 
on the way to Wa arsaw which had, so far, proved vemabe 
In this battle the Germans once more resorted to theik 
tactics: of attacks in mass. Under cover of, and behind the 
woods along the west side of the valley, where the country | 
is flatter than on the wast, they brought into “position an 
enormous. force: of artillery. Sone 600 field guns, as vem as 


siege pieces of heavy calibre, concent along the four miles - 
of front, opened a terrific bombardment against the opposite — 
ridge.’ -Under. cover of. that bombardment the. German — 
engineers threw across the river a number of barrel bridges. 
Then battalion after battalion of German infantry advanced 
from their trenches and dashed over. The front ranks carried. 
bullet-proof iron shields. Protected by these they started to 
dig themselves in. . Meanwhile more German infantry were 
crossing, until nearly the whole of the flat expanse east. of 
the rier vas occupicd by them. Seven’ divisions which, ab 
war strength, would total at le east 120, pee Bes dt formed this 
mighty mass. : Ale 

Then the advance began, ee & spectacle never _ 
before witnessed in modern war.” It’ might well have Pe j 
believed that nothing could hold up such a gigantic 

A - the” 


Rained™ upon, and torn up a 
the Russian- shells; ‘pelted as 
it neared the Russian tre 
by. a hail of rifle bullets S 


2 lished 


by losses, 3 it, was Au a nae oe 


-. But it was a_ spent. force. S 
The Russian ‘troops in the a 
tr os had. enesoies them = 
came. near. - 
could not i 
ridge. 2 ane 
selves - 


(3k Scie aoa : 
= ee 


barricading the vi Waaces 3 iY ta Rae Pima lee 
This was the moment the Russian generals had 

_ Out of sight behind the ridge of, hills they 

“masses of. their infantry ready with ‘the bayonet. 


Darvel brideen became crowdéd ee saaoned Rh s/ “the 5 
waters of the Rayka ere churned by men struggling for | 


; ; ae) 


Only in the villages were the Germans able to hold out for 
a time. Reinforceménts hurried forward, in the hope of 
checking the pursuit, were thrown_into Bolimoy, and tried to 


oe lead the forlorn hope of retrieving the disaster. In vain, 
The Russians forced their way into the place. The fight went 


ie 


gt 


Peni 


B 


new road to victory. 


was left in the east of the 
~. MRavka, save the thousands of 


’ remainder must be profound. 


+ 


on from street to street, and from house to house.  Sur- 
_rounded, the Germans who survived battled their way back 
across the river. Their force thrown into Gumine was wiped 
out to the last man. At the end, nothing of that huge mass, 
“which had set out confident 
that it was unconqnerable, 


the dying and the dead lying 
on the trampled snow, and a 
small body of desperate men 
who still held out in an 
isolated distillery. 


Such has been the beginning 
of this new grand plan —the 
It has 
been a beginning even more 
disastrous’ than may at first 
sight appear. The result of 
this terrible battle is going to 
be felt all through the remain- 
ing course of the war, on the 
west as well as on the cast. 

: In the first place the wholo ~ 
prospects of the Germanand 
Austrian campaign along tho 
‘Carpathians are altered by 
‘the battle: The Russians are 
now able there to pursue a 
‘sustained offensive unchecked 
‘by any fear for their lines in 
‘central Poland; and it is not 


® mere coincidence in time 
that two days later, at 
Mezolaborc, south of the 


Dukla Pass, they inflicted a 
decisive defeat on the 
German-Austrian army. ft is 
certain to be an obstinate, and 
it may be, relatively a pro- 
‘longed fight, against these 
masses, who are struggling to 
‘keep the Russians out of 
Hungary, but the result can- 
not now be in doubt. 

In the second piace. the situation of General von Hinden- 
‘burg himself has been vitaily changed. The troops who 
perished in the Battle of the Ravka; were the flower and the 
mainstay of his army. Their loss-is irreparable. Tt is not 
‘merely that so considerable a part of his ferce has been 
broken to pieces; the moral effect of their destruction on the 
Even German armics are but 
‘men. Losing the belicf in their superiority in battle, they 
lost what can never be replaced. i : 

The effect of this has already appeared. . Immediately after 
‘the German defeat on the Ravka, the Russians, fought their 
‘way across the Bzura to the north. scized the town of 


This curious photograph, issued by the authority of the Press 
Bureau, shows a clip of British 
German bullet while in a-soldier’s bandolier. 
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Witkowice on the west bank, and pushed forward along the 
Vistula, threatening both to turn the left flank of the 
German front, and to cut off yon Hindenburg from the 

Vistula, on which he is largely dependent for his supplies. 
Von Hindenburg will be reinforced, but in one fatal and 
desperate encounter, pushed to the bitter end, regardless of 
losses, he lost all the gains of two months’ heavy fighting. 


The Germans do not now hold a foot of land east of either 


the Bzura or the Ravka, and the enterprise against Warsaw 
has become hopeless 

Thirdly, the effect of this 
battle must inevitably be a 
weakening of the German re- 
sistance * to the ~ Russian 
advance against Thorn, north 
of the Vistula.. Von Hinden- 
burg must at any rate be safe- 
guarded lest worse befall him. 
This means. that all available 
drafts be sent to the 
east- front. 


must 


Iinally, consider the. effect 
‘of this on the western theatre 
of war. The new scheme hav- 
ing thus miscarried at the out- 
set, the Germans” have no 
alternative but to fight out 
the campaign on the west 
with ~ such forces. as they 
already have: on that front. 
These forces can hold the 
front at present, but they can 
no more than hold it. The 
Kaiser’s order that mo lives 
are to -lost in counter- 
attacks which can be avoided, 
true state of 


be 


reveals «the 
affairs. 

If, however, these forces 
can ‘hold the front now, the 
time is not far off when, with 


casualties and war wastage, 
they - will “be no — longer 
adequate. Coincidently the 


new British armies will be in 
the field. The Allied generals 
will know where the decisive 
points are, and in due time 


cartridges pierced by a 


they will strike... In the western theatre great events are 
impending. 
Thus the effects of . a’ great battle. are, and will be, 


felt over the whole areca of war, at the present time, and they 
will be felt in the coming aspects of the struggle. 


In the reiterated protests of Herr von. Bethman- 
Hollwez against this country. we are able to judge 
of the level to- which the military fortunes of the 
German Empire have fallen. On. the other hand, in 
the. bold resolution ~of Gieat ~ Britain, — France, and 
Russia “to combine their resources for the aid © of 
smaller “Allies. we sce the Triple Entente growing 
“into a permanent and. solid. amity. 


Ls Soles ; The King and Lord Kitchener at a Review on Salisbury Plain. 
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Telephone Hero who saved Givenchy | 


iner, probably saved the British position at Givenchy. 
fell near the wooden peg which marked a“ junction box,” and interrupted communication with the 


advanced trenches. Under a storm of bullets the linesman crept out to the peg and dug himself in. He restored communication, 
and the warning thus made possible did much to strengthen our hold on threatened Givenchy. Unfortunately, in the battle 


which followed, the heroic telephone man was lost sight of, and he is now “* missing.’” 


The heroism of a telephone linesman, who, in private life was a coal m 


A shell from a German gun 
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’ Fighti i i i i i has been roughly handled along the line of the Suez 
begun in E t, where the invading Turkish horde has ed < x - 

ee ce in ane ee enn El Kantara, where the Turks-were repulsed; (2) a Turkish infantryman; (3) * Tommy 
es makes friends with a camel; (4) British Camel Corps on the march, 
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The Shadow of Want in Germany 


the purpose of carrying on the war. All breadstuffs 


Germany is straining every nerve to husband her resources for 2 
horses are to be brought to appointed centres for the i 


commandeered by the- Government; orders have been issued that all 
“use of the Army; wool of all descriptions is being collected; copper and nickel are reported to be running short. Fig. (2) 


shows one of the cyclist messengers engaged in collecting woollen material. Fig. (3) represents a familiar scene in -Berlin— 
horses brought in for the selection of those fit for Army use. Fig. (1) is a photograph of men of the German Landsturnm 
: about to dig trenches in Poland. 
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: _ Transport Work in Sea of Mud 


; ! The lower picture gives-a good idea of the difficulties of transport work on the muddy roads of Flanders. The men are seen 

laying down cartloads of bricks, in the hope of giving some sort of stability to the road bed, apparently without much result. 

The upper picture shows a temporary watering trough for cavalry horses. The cavalryman in the centre is mounted on what 

looks a sorry steed, but this is only because the animal is still wearing its winter coat. When clipped, it will be a smart 
charger. 


aa 
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Some of the richest land in Flanders was flooded from th 


that it will be three years bef 
flooded areas. The horseman 


ore cultivation, will. -be possible, owing to the salt 
‘in the bottom -picture is a German Lancer scaou 


12 


e sea by the Bélgians 


to check the German advance. 


it is reckoned 


in the soil. Photographs depict scenes in the 


t keeping a look-out over the waste of: waters. 
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Poultry Farms. Bs Dis abled Soldiers. 


HEE problem of providing for. the disabled san will 
be one of the gravest questions by which we shall 
be faced as a result of the war. 

It is a truism to say that this war is the greatest 
in which we have ever been engaged, and that before 
it is concluded Britain will have 
times larger than any which have ever fought under her flag. 
But it is just for this reason that the task of providing for 
the unhappy men“ broke in our wars” will 
agsume a magnitude far beyond anything of 
which we have hitherto had experience. 

‘Time and again this question has been 
brought forward ; time and again all efforts to = 
find a satisfactory solution have See Peri- 
odically, during every great’ war, the British= 
conscience® awpkes and “declares ak an end Bae 
must be made of the system, or lack of system, 
which too often condemns men who have fought 
and bled for their country to the cold charity — 
of the poor law while they live, and the ie@no- 
miny, of a paupers 
grave when they de. 
Unhappily, however, 
the national consei- 
ence usually goes 
serenely to sleep lone 
before the war is 
ended, and the old 
scandals are re-~ 
peated; the broken 
mren are speedily for- 
gotten, and eat out- 
their hearts for the 
rest of their ives in 
the ~ bitterness of 
neglect and want. 

Much excellent 
work has .been done 
by the various agen- 
cies of a voluntary 
natwre in helping our 
soldiers who, though 
unfitted by wounds or 
dlisease for ordinary 
posts in’ commercial 
or industrial life, are yet sufficiently strong and active to do 
something towards supporting themselves if a suitable oceupa- 
tion can be found for them. Even after the wars of the past, 
however, they have been able to do little more than touch 
the fringe of the subject. which is, indeed, ajmatter too bia for 
private enterprise. ‘ * 

Up. to February 4th, Mr. Asquith has Sinead the 

number of British casualties had reached 104,000 
after six months of:war. He would be a 
bold man who would: venture to say the ¢ 
war will not last another six months, and 
it is certain that with the spring we shall 
see fighting on a far larger scale than any- 
thing witnessed during the winter. The 
great bulk of the 104,000 casualties 1e- 
ported to date were sustained during the 
first three months of the war, and it’ is 
certain that. when. active operations are 
resumed in the spring the lists’ of- killed 
and wounded will be very much larger than 
they have been during the past three 
mouths. 
We have to face the fact that many 
thousands of men will return to this 
country quite unfit for ordinary employ- 
ment. What will be’ done with them ? 
Many, no doubt, will be given light work 
by the firms who have patriotically under- 
taken to keep open the posts of all em- 
ployees joining the Services, but what is. 
to be the fate of the others for whom no 
such hope exists? Will they be left, as 
hitherto, to struggle on as best they can, 
perhaps with the assistance of a small 
pension, or shall we sce some great national effort to rescue 
them’ from poverty and. set thom in the way of earning a 
decent and sufficient livelihood ? 

It: has been suggested that poultry farming isan occupation 

especially suited to a very- great proportion of these men. 
Intelligent and skilled poultry farming is a very lucrative 
occupation, while the work, though it demands incessant 
attention, would not be too heavy for many men whose in- 


j 


total 
This was 


in the field forces many, 


Poultry farming for disabled soldiers: a morning scene at ey Farm, in Kent. 


French wreaths for grave of a British 
soldier at Meuilly. 


in ee Bis is hevond ES 8 
tithe of the eggs and poultry RE: ee ant eno 
supplies reach us annually from overseas, | 
appear to be no-reason why the demand sh 
from our own resources, and with proper ins 
‘man of ordinary intelligence ought: fo. be .a 
make a small poultry farm pay. Lack of capi 
would, in many cases, be the chief diioal fy. but 
> in approved cases this might be overcome by 
some system of commuted pensions. coupled with 
the necessary Instruction under. Government 
supervision through the already pes tec! 
nical classes and schools. Epes 
It is not to be expected, of ES that all the E 
men who leave the Army; disabled Dy: wounds or 
disease. will be suited to such work as poultry — 
farming, or that it would” be possible | to set. them | 


tain, however, that 
poult “farming is 
quite capable of abe 
sorbing’ the energies 
of many of» these : 
men, and it as. the 
added adva: 
~ that its products ar 
in constant an 
regular dem 

an exten 
home breeders can- 
" not supply. ° 


ee 
_ SPORTSMEN FOR THE FRONT. 


fake close observers of the war have paid their tributes ‘to is 
essentially * ‘sporting’ instincts of the British soldier, To him 


war is something more than the mere profession of ‘Killing ; he 
regards it more as a ‘form of sport, he ‘plays. the-game,” and. his 
_ bitterest comment (1 1 the: Gerinans is b ee on the fact that they. 
do not keep the ru! § ; 


That. Monlee 1s “one Pe 
the Sportsmen's Battalions hay 
a strong appeal to hundre 
through bemg oy er the™ regul 


‘reasons oe 
nade che 


ahr way, ° butt are still will 
to serve, © eee 
~ By a special. a 
Office, the _ 
permitted to rec) 
45, so long as th 
- battalion has “alteat 
... pletely, catapped, and as 
- process: formation — 
icra a y -gentlemeé 
to whom the life of sport im 
y its branches has long oe ia is 
a -pity to lose these men, and with help: 4 
from the public it, 4s ree 
- numbers can be raised, mie ‘addition to the 
War Office allowances, he cost’ 
ment and training runs to about £10 | per 
per man, and in ¢ battali mn of 1,40 
gies is a for midable- Bs Tt is, h re 
Ow en, als SOs of the “rouulbae achi ved i 
arlouldte may be obtained from him at t 0) 16; 
London, W.C. _ Subscriptions are sought to na 
of equipping the battalions to he carried ony 
to Mr. Cunliffe Owen. 


m oe ieee ; ‘ : The Wur Butget, 
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ae Heroic Serbians in Winter Campaign 


-Thé indomitable Serbian army is now carrying out operations in weather similar to that which our troops have been facing in 

Fianders. The upper picture shows men of the transport service sheltering under an improvised tent at the rear of a halted 

waggon; in the centre is one of the small tents which give just room for a couple of men to sleep. The flower picture shows 
a military cart passing along a flooded road at Nish. 
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“he Doom of the ~ 


Modern warfare offers no parallel to the appalling slaughter of Germans during von Hindenburg’s six days’ attack on the Ru ‘ 
death,”’ because they were doomed to certain destruction—were hurled against the Russians on an.extremely restricted front. 
the Russian lines surged forward in a tremendous counter-attack, making one of the most brilliant charges in their military | 
troops, in defiance of the plainest lessons of the war, are an indication of despair among the German leaders. Fig. (2) shows | 


, 
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chments along the Borzimow—Gumine front in Central Poland. Seven divisions—cailed by the German soldiers ‘the divisions of 
ed, as depicted in Fig. (1), in dense masses, and their losses were enormous. Having repelled numerous assaults of this nature, 
bayoneting whole companies of the enemy in their trenches. Russian military critics believe that such attacks on entrenched 
rained on Przemysl; Fig.” (3) a Russian soldier with a little Polish child in his arms; Fig. (4) Russian artillery on the way to 
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“There have been Artillery Duels” = 


A familiar phrase in the French official reports is illustrated in the.lower picture, which shows a Belgian ‘gun firing at a ae! 


German battery, while the smoke of a bursting shrapnel shell is seen in the air just in front. The upper. photograph shows ean 
the arrival of the mail cart at a French artillery camp on the Woevre. Ric? 
‘s 18 
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> : More German Shells for the Red Cross 


peawananaaaase cscs yi ivenive SAECO SSN 


The upper photograph shows a British Red Cross ambulance waggon after it had been heavily shelled by the German 
gunners, who seem to delight in finding a mark of this description; (2) all that remains of the hospital at Ypres; the wounded 
had to be removed under fire; (3) houses wrecked by shell fire. 
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SECS 


SoCs 


Many letters from the front speak 
ordinary nature. Fig. (1) shows a 
some French airmen: the “ harp ”’ 
photo of M, Paul Poiret, the famou 


of the amusing efforts of 
wounded Frenchman playing a fiute 
is made from the sides of a picture frame, 


s Paris dressmaker, 


to wounded soldiers on a hospi 


now. a simple soldier. 
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the soldiers to provide music, 
in hospital. Fig. (4) depicts a 


and the “ violon’’ of a-ci 
Fig. (2) shows @ Frenchw 


tal balcony. 


‘sometimes of the most extra- 


“ concert? given by 
gar box. -Fig. (3) is a 
oman handing flowers 
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On Board a French Red Cross Train 


The-French Red Cross trains are magnificently equipped. Fig. (1) in the dispensary; (2) the doctor in charge of the train; (3) 
the tiny but highly efficient kitchen; (4) one of the wounded. 
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Famous Soldiers of. the Hour: | = as 


’ General Sir Archibald Hunter : 


ENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD HUNTER, the Com- 
mander of the 3rd Army under the British military 
reorganisation scheme, has earned a reputation prob- 

: ably. unsurpassed by any man of his years. He 

has long been familiar by name to the public, first for his able 
nvork andexbord Kitchener, in Egypt, later as a brilhant fighter 
in-the Boer War, and Sir George 
White's .Chief of Staff through the 
heroic defence of Ladysmith, again 
as Governor of Gibraltar, Com- 
mander of the Aldershot Training 
Cotps, and in other high offices. 

Sir Archibald Hunter, when he 
attained to a Generalship, in 1905, 
was the youngest officer of the rank 
in' the British Army, for he was 
only forty-nine years of age. He 
was the son of a London merchant, 
and his mother and his grand- 
mother were of the Grahams, of 
Glenny, in Perthshire, who gave 
many of their sons to the profes- 
sion of arms. His mother was a 
daughter of Major Duncan Graham, 
of Glenny, who served through the 
Peninsular W ar, and whose four 
sons were all in the Army. The 
youngest of these, Nicol, went 
through the Crimean War as ah 
officer of the 90th Light Infantry. 
He fell at Lucknow during the 
Mutiny, and he was described by 
the late Lord Wolseley as “the 
bravest of the brave.” 

The future Major-General. began 
his military career im 1874, when 
he was gazetted leutenant in the 
King’s Own (Royal Lancashire) 
Regiment. . Kleven years later he 
obtained a brevet-majority, and 
in 1892 was appointed full majorin 
his regiment. From that moment onward his promotion 
was exceptionally rapid, for in thirteen years he had attained 
the second highest rank in his profession, that of Major-General. 

For thirteen years Hunter toiled and fought ii Egypt and the 
Soudan, and he knows these countries like the palm of his hand. 
He was called “the point of the 
Sirdar’s spear,” and it was mainly 
his splendid work as Lord Kit- 
chener’s right hand man in the long 
and ar duous operations which ended 
in September, 1898, in the crowning 
victory at Khartoum that led to 
his advancement in the service. 

At Omdurman, Hunter © was 
severely wounded in the arm, while 
at the head of his men, leading a 
charge. At the close of the fight, 
he was placed in the hands of “the © 
surgeons, who, after a consultation, 
told him they feared mortification, 
~ and that, to save his life, they must 
amputate the arm. ‘The wounded 
soldier positively forbade them to 
do this, and the arm was saved 
but it took several years of mas- 
saging before it was of any use. 

It has been said that at Omdur- 
man “it was probably due to 
Hunter that Lord Kitchener lived 
to use the words ‘of Khartoum’ 
after his name.”’. Lord Kitchener 
and his staff were inside the en- 
closure of the Iron Mosque, towards 
‘sundown, on that fateful Septem- 
-'ber 2nd, when. suddenly shells 
began to burst over the party. - All thought they came from 
‘the Khalifa’s house, but suddenly Hunter angen ed on the 
scene, haying come ‘through the enemy. 

- “These are our own shells, sir,” he cried. 
stay here, for we can’t stop them,’ 

Kitchener looked per plexed for a moment, 


’ 


General Sir 


> 


cu We cannot 


Archibald Hunter. 


A new German gun used for dropping huge bombs into 
the tren of the Allies.- It is fired by casa ee air. 


“ Well, eatlemans! ” he said, with a laugh, ‘it would be @ 
pity to “be - killed when the day’ s won; we had best move 
away.’ And he turned to go, while the shell ore grew hotter 
and thicker. = 2 
It was during his term of service in Egypt the Sir decks. 
bald Hunter reorganised the Blacks of the old Egyptian 
Army, and raised the’ 9th 
Soudanese. He was rewarded 
for his part in the Soudan cam- 
paign, of 1898, by being made — 
Governor of ‘Omdurman, and 
might have had the eood- luck 
which fell later to Colonel Win- 
gate, of defeating and Jalling 

. the Khalifa, if he had not been 
summoned to the other end of 
the African continent. to coms | 

-mand-a Division, and blow | a 
Boer guns. : 

In the Boer Want General 
Hunter added to the laurels he 
had won in Egypt, and it was 
for his brilliant services in that - 
campaign that he was promoted — 
_to~ the 
General. > 4s erg 

The exploit which most im- 


was his destruction of ‘a heavy 
Boer “Long Tom,” 
been giving: trouble to the Lady= 
smith garrison for some time. 
Hunter had made up his mind _ 
that the gun must be destroyed, ~ 
Sir George White at first 
yefused permission for Hunter 
to lead a sortie with that object 
_. in view; but he finally gave way. 
Thesortie was brilliantly success- 
ful, and the objectionable Boer ~ 
eun was effectively demolished. 
Throughout the later stages of the Boer War Sir Archibald 
Hunter commanded the 10th Division, and, when the South 
African struggle was over, he was given, “frst? the Scottish 
command, in May, 1901, and then in October, 1903, was 
selected to be General Officer Commanding the Southern ‘Army 
m India, where his old leader, 
Lord Kitchener, was then Come 
mander-in-Chief. =~ 


In October, ,1910, a 


mander-in-Chief and~ Governor — 
of Gibraltar. “About three years 
later, in June, 1913, her signed 
the Governorship_ in circum. 
stances that caused a good deal 


of sensation at the time. On 


J anuary, he. chad — “delivered ‘a 
speech: in which” he criticised _ 
the. attitude of the Gibraltar 
ne measures of reform he 
had’ proposed, and commented 
severely on the working of the : 
jury system in Gibraltar, im- 
puting to the native: jurors, par- 
tiality in fayour of the native 
residents, as a a the : 
\English. ~~ ey Seth 
This speech — gave Great of. 
fence to the inhabitants of 
Gibraltar, and following upon ~ 
Tee Olle Archibald « came to — 
England on _ three iF qnonths’ — 

leave of absence. We never teturned to Gibraltar, but. resigned 
his position while i in this country. See : Ss 


In November, 1910, Sir Archibald Hunter. aariied: May, : 
Lady Inverclyde, widow of Lord Inverclyde, the famous 
‘Cunard King.” Lord Kitchener was ‘best man,’ and 


it is said, wore a buttonhole for the first. time in his life. en 


» 


rank of pee renanh< a 


pressed the popular mag ination | = 


which had ~ ae 


f Hunter was appointed Com- 2a 


_ the last day of the. preceding ‘ a 
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French Tenderness for Wounded Germans 


- The greatest care is taken by the French of the German wounded, a number of whom are seen in the upper picture await- 
ing removal to hospital. Below is a photograph of a big French gun, taken at the moment of firing. 
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: | France’s Haul of German Prisoners 


It is said that the French hold over 250,000 Germans. as prisoners of war. The centre picture shows a big detachment halted 
in a French village on their way to camp. In the upper picture German troops:are ‘seen.on the march; below is a photograph 
n "eof an extraordinary palisade erected by. the Germans~ near Soissons, 
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The British ‘Lion: ‘‘I have a sure pro- 
tection against German airships: I will 
place the whole of ’England- under the 
Red Cross.’’—Jugend. 


-How the Germans regard British recruiting. Lord Kitchener See 
supposed to tell.the loafer that the British cause is going well. 
‘‘Then you don’t want me’’ is the reply. ‘‘No, you mistake: Eng- ~~ 
land is in ‘great danger.’’ ‘‘Then the business is too dangerous”” is _ 

the rejoinder. —Siinplicissiinus. 5 ie Ae Sy eee i 
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A German Insult to the United States: The Statue 
of Liberty in New York Harbour parodied as. an old sla = = 3 - 
woman boasting of her ‘‘liberty’’ to trade with the France offering ‘‘even her babies a year old’ 


Allies in profit bringing armaments,—K/adderadatsch. insatiable British monster.—Jugend, 
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i “Cover, Cookery and Comfort” 


ae Two typical scelies just behind the fighting lines of a great army. In the upper picture a party of French officers are seen at 
)> Ge lunch; the men below are preparing a mid-day meal. 
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Starving Victims of Prussian “Kultur y 


a ee 


iy 9 


Terrible scenes nave foliowed the German advance in Poland, where the Germans have seized most of the food supplies, leaving 

the unfortunate peasants in a state of semi-starvation. The upper photograph shows the hungry queue at a relief station. In é 

the centre is a sleigh used by the Russians for Red Cross work; below, the Austrian Red Cross, which is wholly inadequate, is. 
seen attending to a wounded man. : 
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German Plotters Checkmated in France 


“German ‘efforts ‘to produce in France discontent with. England’s share in the war, have been completely foiled, thanks to 

“what M. Millerand said of his recent visit here. The French people have now an adequate idea of the British prepara- 

tions, and the steady arrival of trained men, as illustrated in the upper picture, has had a splendid effect. The lower photo- 

_ graph shows British Territorials having a meal on a journey; the Tommies in the centre are warming up food during a halt 
. at a uoveey station. 
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ANCHESTER, in normal times, 1s not a city. which 
can be said to have any prepossession in favour of 
militarism in however modified a form it is pre- 
sented, Manchester stands for free and uninter- 
rupted trade which shall extend to all corners of 

First and foremost Manchester stands. for peace. 
between a war for-frecdom 
disgraced and humiliating 


the world. 
But since the nation had to choose 


and all that freedom implies, or a 
with a,prospect of war ata later and perhaps more 
inconvenient date, the {‘ call. to arms”? has everywhere been 
heard. It has penetrated the mill. the warehouse, the shop, 
the coal mine, and stirred the professional classes to a sense 
of the urgent claims of the nation. The response has proved 
beyond question ‘that im any national emergency, “the city 
usually, immersed in affairs of cotton can-turn its attention 
to the duty of substantially increasing our fighting strength. 

Manchester, and the adjoining Borough of Salford have sent 
to the Army since the war begun not. less than 67,000 men. 
One “hundred thousand men is the total aimed at. The 


pea Ce 


Some of 


number of men identified with Manchester and /Salford. who 
now in the Army (recruited before and since the war) 
This is believed to give 


{TO 


are: 
reaches in round numbers 86,000. 
Manchester and district the first place as a recruiting cen 
(Jiondon excepted) in the country. ki: pa Aes 

Tp normal times the Manchester Regiment is composed_of 
two Battalions of the Line, and two Special Reserve Bat- 
talions, with six, affihated Territorial Battalions—a total of 
ten Battalions. .To-day the Manchester Regiment contains 
29 Battalions, including the Territorial Battalions with, bead- 
quarters at Wigan, Agshton-under-Lyne and Oldham. Man- 
chester has raised 13: Battalions of what is popularly known 
as the “‘K”’ Army, and in addition has formed Territorial 
Reserve units corresponding to those units now serving in 
Keypt. z 

Of the thirteen Manchester (Kitchener) Battalions, eight, 
or two Brigades with a total of about 11,000 men, are re- 
eruited for the most part from the clerks and, warehousemen 
of the city. They call themselves “ the Pals,’’? for in peace 
they. worked together in the warehouse and shop, and they 
are now. marching shoulder to shoulder preparing themselves 
to advance against the common enemy, The: idea of a ‘* Pals” 


War Spirit in the Provinces — 
Manchester’s Great Record in Recruiting 


" decided that the Town Hall could-notv be used <for a better 


Manchester's “Raw Material.” Nee or soe eek 


\ ee 
Battalion originated with the Earl of Derby, who thought! it 
would be a great inducement to recruiting if men who knew 
cach other could form companies and battalions among them- 
selves. The Lord Mayor of Manchester (Alderman McCabe) 
and some of the leading Manchester merchants met together — 
aud decided to adopt Lord Derby's proposal, having pre- 4 
viously obtained the sanction of the War Office to raige these \_ 
special battalions. | An organising committee was formed, 
with Mr-A. Herbert Dixon, of the Fine Cotton Spinners’ 
Association as Chairman, and the plan of a recruiting cam- 
paign was drawn up which proved eminently successful. < 
The public were asked to subscribe £30,000 to be expended 
in raising and equipping the men, and the appeal was gencr- 
ously responded to,, The Gas Committee of the Manchester 
Corporation voted a sum of £7,000 ‘towards the cost of | 
equipping the new battalions, and the principal merchants ofa 
the city decided to bear the’ expense of equipping one bat=— 
talion: As to the recruiting arrangements the YViord Mayor. 


purpose, so that a large recruiting staff was insiallod. there cs 
and at the Free Trade Hall” and as men were finally attested 
they were employed as recruiters to remind other men of their — 
duty. ; 5 Rea a 
The recruiting of the first battalion was begun towards the _ 
end’of August, and by the end of November eight battalions) 
had been added to the Army Uist. The Tord Mayor of Man-~ 


chester must be included among the list of Recruiting Officers - 


~ who assisted Captain D. Walkley, Manchester's Chief Recruit-_ 


ine Officer. to such a successful termination of this special” 
Tho Manchester Corporation placed Heaton Park — 
at the disposal of the Committee for the tre ining of the r 
of the first Brigade, and the officers.and men are now living 
there in huts, and with every convenience provided, —The 
second Brigade left Manchester for training a Morecambe 
the beginning of the year ; ‘ae 


But this is only a part of Manchester's reeru: 
for as the recruiting statistics above will show,~ 
recruiting has also met with a ereat response. _ 
h includes Captain A. 


campaign. 


: aie apart from the City Battalions, and thousands have 
been enlisted for the Cavalry, Artillery, Engineers, Royal 
Flying Corps, the Infantry, and the Departmental Corps. 
The two Manchester Line Battalions have been in the fighting 
line since the beginning of the war, and the two Special Re- 

~ serve Battalions which are held in this country to provide 

_~ drafts for the front, have had a heavy. task in consequence .of 

~ + the severe ‘fighting in which the Manchesters have been» en- 

" gaged. ‘Up to a few weeks ago recruits for the Special Re- 

serve had to enlist under normal conditions, viz., for six 


years. To- aay recruits | are accepted for the airnntion x the 
war, and atthe Manchester Recruiting offices and at the depot 
of the Manchester Regiment at Ashton-under -Lyne; special 
' efforts are being: made to enlist for the Special Reserves whose 
training centres are at Cleethorpes and Grimsby respectively. 
eee One great inducement to recr uiting for the Manchesters is 
~~ the statement ‘made at the recruiting mectings that men who 
~ are smart ‘and intelligent, and who pick up training quickly, 
will not be kept back. by indifferent men. Promising soldiers 
will be ‘! squadded ”? together, : and at the earliest. possible 
time “they will be sent away to join the 
Line Regiments” at the Iront. ~ This 
statement has had a good ‘effect on the 
- recruiting returns, for whilst the. recruit- 
ing of an extra 3,000" men for the. City 
Battalions is slow (latterly abowt 20. men 
per day have been enlisted), candidates 
_ offering themselves for .the Manchester 
Regiment reach a_ total of about one 
hundred. daily. . The general. recruiting 
“now yields about one thousand men per 
; week, _ This is not considered unsatisfac- 
= | tory, in. view of the long-continued drain 
on Manchester’s - eligible portion | of the © 
Sepmakce a ae 
Besides finding recruits. for the Man- 
Sanhaler and other Lancashire Regiments; 
. Captain Walkley has received applications 
. for men from all parts of the United King-’ 
dom. The Scotch; Irish, and the Welsh 
Regiments | have taken recruits from Man- 
_— chester, and now London is turning to 
he Manchester as &@ possible source of rein- 
forcements for its own regiments.” Captain Walkley has 
been asked to make public an appeal for recruits for the 
second reserve battalion of the City of London Royal 
iliers, and for the ordinary battalions of the same regi- 


i 
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las 


, “Salford has raised two Battalions, and they are affiliated 
the Lancashire Fusiliers, Mr. C. A. M. Barlow, M.P., has 
terested himself in these corps. These’ battalions have gone 
Conway for training. 


Captain Walkley, Chief Recruiting 
Officer for the Manchester District. 


The War Budget, 
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Manchester and Salford contribute to the East Lancashire 
Territorial Division a Regiment of Yeomanry, a Brigade of 
Field’ Artillery with ammunition column, a Corps of Field 
Engineers and Signal Company, five Battalions of Infantry, 
Transport and Supply Column, Army Service Corps, Royal 
- Army Medical Corps (Field Ambulances), and a Veterinary 
Corps. All these troops are.now in Egypt. They left this 
country as part of the Kast Lancashire Division, last Sep- 
tember, and excellent reports have been received in Man- 
chester as to their conduct, training and discipline. The 


ss The finished article? at a eRe bein pasnedeed by General Mackinnon, General Officer 
a0 (os Sarees 2 peo manding the Western Command. 2 


Division is commanded by’ Major-General W. Douglas, O.B., 
D.S.0., brother of the late General Sir Charles Douglas, who 
succeeded General Sir John French as First Military Member 
of the Army Council. © Since the Territorials left Manchester, 
Reserve units have been formed to correspond with those now 
in Pgypt, the Artillery excepted. These reserve units have 
been raised to supply drafts fer the Imperial Service troops 
when their ranks are depleted by casualties. - They are 
billeted at Southport and their training is done there. A 
second Territorial Reserve of one double * company for each 
battalion.is now being raised at the Man- 
chester Territorial Depots, and authority 
has now been granted for the raising of 
Divisional troops—artillery and engineers 
—for the “K” Battalions. 
The training of. this new Manchester 
Army is everywhere proceeding — satis- 
factorily, and the men are contented, 
disciplined, and extremely anxious to, fit 
themselves in the shortest possible time 
for the work that lies before them. 
Manchester’s work in connection with 
the war would not be complete without 
some reference to the treatment of sick 
and wounded soldiers. » The Manchester 
(Second General Western) Hospital, has, 
it is. believed, admitted more sick and 
wounded men of the Expeditionary Army 
than any .other hospital in the country. 
The total admitted at the end ‘of last 
month reached 8,204,.an average of over 
575 -per week, and in addition, soldiers of 
the heme troops in the neighbourhood 
of Manchester have been in-patients. The original 520 beds, 
established in buildings erected for other purposes than hos- 
pitals, have expanded within four months to a central 
hospital of 843 beds, and* auxiliary, civil, and private 
hospitals, 113 in Humber, providing 3,383 beds, and making a 
grand total of 4,226 beds ayailable for military patients. 
Of the 8,204 patients, there were 1,272 Belgian officers and 


men, and 33 German wounded prisoners, 


The War Budget, 
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| How Russian Wounded are Carried 


The ingenious contrivance shown in Fig.~3 is used for transporting the Russian Woueded to the field h i Fj i 

i 4 ‘ ; i ospitals. : 
troops marching through a Polish town to the front; (2) behind the firing line-on the Bzura;.(4) a Seatenl tani Sey prseaeab am 
~ a night attack. ‘ Eo ea eas nag 
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HOW THE SEA HAWKS -SWOOPED ON OSTEND. 


THE UNSEEN DEATH 


A sniper skilfully picking off 
irom cover which would 


almost impossible to detec 
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Necessary Aids and Comforts | 
for our Troops. 


It’s the little things the Soldier misses away in the soaking trenches—when 

on the march—when fighting our battles—-WHEN AWAY FROM HOME. 

Here are just a few of the comforts that will be found absolutely 
invaluable by those fighting for us at the front. 


Regesan 


| Cold Cure 
| Tablets. 


Prompt treatment of a cold 
is absolutely necessary, and 
often prevents serious de- 
velopments. We strongly 
recommend Regesan Cold 
Cure Tablets. They have 
a mild laxative action, and 
are not only excellent for 
ordinary Influenza Colds 
Influenza, &c., but are most 
useful in all cases of Head- 
ache and all Neuralgic 
Affections. | They are a 
simple and convenient 
remedy for warding off 
many serious colds. Put up 
in convenient tin boxes. 


6d. per box. 5/6 per doz. 
60/- gross. 


Meloids 

Are marvellous little con- 
centrated black pellets and 
are absolutely invaluable as 
antiseptic protectors of the 
throat against the ravages 
of Cold and Damp. 
Meloid in the mouth makes 
breathing easy and removes 
tickling from the throat. 
Pleasant to the palate—a 
warming Liquorice-menthol 
flavour. Many thousand 
tins a week sold without 
advertising. Over a gross of 
Meloids in a 3d. tin. 


In 3d. tins. 2/9 per doz. 
30/- gross. 


Obtainable only from 
Boots..The Chenvists. 


Boots Matchless Tinder Lighter 


NEWEST, NEATEST AND BEST. 
Is indispensable in the trench or on the march. 
HANDY—SAFE—QUICK 
AND IT WORKS. 


Simple to operate. Complete in itself. No 
flame—smouldering wick lights cigarette, 
cigar, or pipe in a second. ‘The stronger 
the wind the better it works. 


Nickel-plated, 1/3. Silver-plated, 1/9. 
There is also BOOTS WHEEL TINDER LIGHTER at 103d. 


A glance at the illustrations will show 
you the newest thing for campaigning 
comfort, 


Boots Pocket 
Air Pillow 


Covered in Khaki Canvas. 
Price 5/- post free. 


When deflated and folded into its waterproof khaki-canvas envelope 
measures but 5 by 534 inches. 

Folds quite flat, and can be carried in the tunic or coat pocket. 

Is simplicity itself—is inflated by blowing through the valve tube. 

One turn of valve screw deflates the pillow. 

No parts to lose—complete in itself. 

For thorough rest a pillow is an absolute necessity. All manner of 
articles have been pressed into service by our soldiers as substitutes; 
but with very little comfort as a result. 

Nothing could be more serviceable to our brave fighting men—nothing 
more practical, and certainly nothing more comfortable and restful 
than a ‘“‘REGAL PILLOW.”’ 

Although primarily put upon the market for soldiers’ use, will be found 
particularly serviceable by travellers. 

Will not blister the skin. 


Regetherm Woo Will be found avery effective 


dressing tor Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sciatica, Bronchitis, Colds on the 
Chest, Sore Throat, &c. 


Folds to fit Pocket 
Case 5 by 52in. 


Size when inflated 17 by 12in. 


Porous 
Plasters 


Afford support to weak, 
tired muscles—they are 
stimulating and strengthen- 


Warming and stimulating. 


ing. Useful in rheumatic The cold, wet weather causes many of these 

affections. ailments—Regetherm Wool relieves them. Put up in carton packets, 

‘Capsicum’ - 6d. each. complete with full directions. 
5/6 per doz. 


‘Strengthening’ 342. each. 103d. per packet. 10/- per dozen packets. 


4 for 1/- post free, 


Obtainable only from Boots Fhe Chemists. 


Boots The Chemists undertake to securely 
pack for post, orders of above goods 
amounting to 5/-; and to pack and pay 
postage on orders amounting to 10/- 


(to any address in Great Britain, or to 
any member of the Expeditionary Force 
in France or Belgium). 


Issued by Boots Cash Chemists (Southern) Ltd. 


may 


i 


Peppermint 
Tablets. 


intensely strong in flavour 
and containing the finest 
English Oil of Peppermint. 
Large quantities have been 
ordered and sent to our 
troops, and we have received 
many appreciative letters in 
regardtothem. WARMING 
—COMFORTING, and 
Particularly appreciated 
ple tobacco is unobtain- 
able. 


In 3d. tins. 2/9 per doz. 
30/- gross. 

(These Peppermint Tablets, 

made by Boots The Chemists 

from the finest ingredients, 


are the best that money can 
buy). 


Quinine and 
Phosphorus 


Tablets. 


The Great Nerve Invigorator 
and King of Tonics. 


These little tablets will 
appeal particularly to our 
men on Active Service. 
They are put up in vest- 
pocket size tins, containing 
36 tonics in tablet form. 
They act as an antidote to 
Influenza, Cold and Ague, 
which should make them 
invaluable to our soldiers in 
the wet trenches. 


In 6d. tins | 
(Two tins post free 1/-). 
5/6 doz. tins. 60/- gross. 


Cascara 


Tablets. 


The gentle laxative. Owing 
to its mild action Cascara is 
most useful for habitual use. 
The advantages of com- 
pressed tablets are reliability 
and accurate dosage. 


34d. bottle of 25 tablets 
(3/- per doz. bottles). 


84d. bottle of 100 tablets 
(8/- per doz. bottles). 


PRINCIPAL LONDON BRANCHES: 


182 Regent St., 
112-118 Edgware Rd. 


Over 100 Branches in and around London. 


555 Branches in Town and Country. 
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Men who Defied German Pirates 


faptain Propert and the officers and crew of the British steamer Laertes, who defied, and escaped from, a German sub- 

_ marine, despite gun and torpedo fire, off the Dutch coast. Captain Propert. has been given a temporary commission in the 

- Royal Naval Reserve, and awarded the Distinguished Service Cross in recognition of his bravery, while suitable rewards have 
been granted the officers and men, 


hs 
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No more “Cold Send-offs” to the Front 


ae. 


The reproach that our men going to or returning from the front are neglected at Victoria Station has now been removed. 
A new buffet has been opened at which the men may obtain gratis such light refreshments as hot coffee and tea, Gur phate. i 
graphs show scenes in the buffet. : ; oi tal : 
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The Story of the Great War 
Germany’s Last Big Bid for Victory 
By James C.. Backhouse | ae oie 


The official communiques of the past few weeks mean that the Allied Generals have deliberately addressed themselves 

to the business of-knocking the German artillery out of time. That means that not only will the Germans, when 

“the process has gone far enough, find it impossible to hold their trenches against assault, but that when the break 

comes, as come it will, the debacle will be without parallel. An army with a marked inferiority of guns, and most of 
all an army trained to rely on guns, is at the mercy of its assailants. ae : 


N one of the’ earlier articles of this- series, when it was 
commonly believed that the war would become a ‘“‘ dead- 
lock,’? I pointed out_that great military developments 
lay ahead. We are approaching those developments. 

At the outset, Germany, as the result of long and 
careful: preparation, was able, in the campaign against 
France, to take the offensive, and thus to seize the strategical 
initiative, admittedly the first step to victory. Pe rates 

That initiative on the west was lost at the battle of the 

Marne.. Since then the campaign in the west has been, on 
the part of Germany, a succession of efforts to reconquer the 
jnitiative; on the part of the Allies a succession of movements 


The food question in Germany is becoming serious, and every available scrap of ground is being utilised for plant- ck. 
ing crops. The photograph shows the famous Tempelhofer military parade ground, near Berlin, being ploughed up a a 
for this purpose. - Pals ~ sie : 


which have resulted in the Germans being, in the military 
sense, enveloped—that is, so°held that »they can neither 
advance nor, save in disorder and rout, retreat; at the same 
time they are compelled to fight at a disadvantage. 

On the East the offensive was left to be taken by the 
Austrians. It was lost by them in the disasters at Lemberg 
and Lublin, following their advance into southern Poland. 
Germans and Austrians combined attempted to recapture the 
strategical initiative by their adyance to the Vistula and the 
San. They lost it at the battle of the Vistula. General von 
Hindenburg made yet another effort to resume the offensive 
in his expedition against Warsaw. : 

‘.. Three weeks ago the position was this:—On the West, 
despite enormous casualties, the Germans saw. the object of 
their campaign—the overthrow of France—as far off as ever. 
Besides, there was the prospective appearance on the west 
front of the new British armies. The overthrow of France, 


reniember, is a condition precedent of their annexation of 


‘ 


Belgium. Unless France is beaten; Belgium they cannot keep. 

On the East von. Hindenburg, notwithstanding immense 
sacrifices of men and material, was held by the Russians on 
the line of the Bzura and the Rayka: Meanwhile the Russians 
were pursuing an offensive across the Carpathians, had over-_ 
run Bukowina, were passing into Wast Prussia, and moving 
westward north of the Vistula towards Thorn. ——~ : 

Meanwhile, also, owing to the British blockade at sea, the — 
economic situation in Germany had become grave. The — 
Government, too, was rapidly getting down to its last reserves 
of men. Pare i =e : tS 

In these circumstances, following a great war council ab — 


F 


Berlin, the original plan of finishing with France first and — 
then turning to meet Russia was cast aside. The new plan 
adopted was the exact reverse—it was to finish first with — i 
Russia, and then to turn and meet the French and British, if — 

possible before their strength developed to the full. And tho 
way to finish with Russia was to seize Warsaw, because that ~ 
meant crippling the Russian campaign, and the shortest.way 
to seize Warsaw was to launch an overwhelming attack against 
the Russians in the Carpathians, drivmg them back through 
the passes, and compelling them to bring up such forces that 
their front west of Warsaw would ‘no longer prove im* — 
pregnable. — . ; aig)" Sei aS Oe 
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was assumed that the Carpathian atta 
before it. : 


Then General yon Hindenburg launched his great onslaught 
on the Ravka. But the Russian masses, believed to be on 
the way to the Carpathians, proved to be still behind their 
lines west of Warsaw, and yon Hindenburg met with one of 
the heaviest defeats of the war. The Russians’ partial re- 
treat across the Carpathians was‘a ruse. 

Nevertheless, the necessity remained pressing. In. face of 
it still another scheme was resolved upon. The scheme was 
to supplement the attack along the Carpathians by a second 
Reavy attack against the Russians in and from East Prussia, 
and to accompany these attacks, when the second of them was 
fairly launched, by a final drive west of Warsaw. 

This I think we may safely take to be the last of the efforts 
the Germans can make, on any serious scale, to reconquer the 
offensive on the Kast. . 

A \striking contrast between the Prussian and the Allied 
ideas of military strategy is brought out by these latest 
aspects of the war. East as well as West the operations of 
the Allies are directed to the destruction of the German and 


Austrian armies in the field; at sea they ard directedo the. 


assistance of that object: The occupation of this or of that 
place, or of any particular tract of country, is looked at with 


reference to the main purpose. 


‘On the Prussian side, on the contrary, and more especially 
now that Prussia, her back to the wall, is fighting for. exist- 


msl == me ae ae — ia 
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is when Great’ Britain is beaten—France would now, so Berlin 
professes to believe, and probably does believe, gladly with- 
draw. If France withdraws then Russia, on a like promise 
to restore Poland, when Great Britain has been dealt with, 
very likely will withdraw also. 

We may. smile at ideas like these. :To us their fatuity is 
so gross that it is not easy to ¢redit them. But to any 
student of Prussian history and of the Prussian spirit, such 
notions appear in no sense strange, The Prussian’s belief in 
his own superiority and cleverness, and in his own worth as 
a fighting man--in which respect he looks upon himself as 
unapproachably first—is so thorough that bombast and arro- 
gance, grotesque to others, seems in him a natural habit. 
So far as his boasting and threats are not deliberate attempts 
to intimidate, as in part they are, they ought to be accepted 
as sincere, and the outcome of his settled ways of thinking. 

For by these means the original and relatively paltry little 
State of the Margraves of Brandenburg has, step by step, 
succeeded in dominating all:Germany; in imposing on the 
German people a yoke of blood tribute and taxation, more 
crushing than was ever borne by any civilised country; and 
in building up a military empire armed to the teeth. Since 
that policy has to this extent, and, so far, succeeded, and 
since the military empire has been built up with the sole aim 
of pursuing the policy on yet larger lines, it is absurd to 


** Many hands make light work.’ Officers and men of the Army join cheerfully in pulling a heavy load. 


ence, the military object of defeating the Allied armies is 


mixed up with, if not subordinated to, the political objects, 
first of keeping up the popular belief in eventual victory, and 
secondly, of maintaining a hold, which is intended to be per- 
manent, on Belgium and Poland, Of this we may. be quite 
sure that so long as the belief in eventual victory can be kept 
up, the Kaiser’s Government will sacrifice the life of the last 
German conscript rather than yield a square yard of the 
territories which they made the war to seize. To give up 
those territories would be to give up what they consider the 
reward of their long years of preparation. 
This Prussian policy is not new. Rather 


than give up 


Silesia, which he seized in the same way that the Kaiser 


seized Belgium, Frederick the Great, in the Seven Years War, 
saw Prussia itself reduced to a wilderness and brought to the 
brink of ruin. He was saved by the death of the Russian 
Empress Catherine, his enemy, and by. the accession of the 
Emperor Paul, his friend ~ Russia withdrew from the war, 
France followed her example. 

' Now there can be no doubt the Kaiser and his advisers 
believe history will repeat itself. A conviction prevails at 
Berlin. that the French want peace, and want it so keenly 
that they will take it on Prussia’s terms. The terms even are 
no secret. If Prussia promises that her occupation of North- 
Eastern France, including the coast-line and Calais, will come 
to an end when the struggle with Great Britain is over—that 
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suppose that'the policy will be abandoned, or that the example 
afforded by Frederick the Great will not. be followed in the 
belief that it will yield now the results it yielded .200 years 
ago. 

Of course, any promises made by Prussia to Russia and 
France would not be worth-the parchment on which they 
might be engrossed. In the very unlikely event of Great 
Britain being beaten, Prussia would laugh such pledges to 
scorn. The Kaiser’s Government would utilise the breathing 
space afforded by suspending the land war to pull together 
and reorganise their now battered forces, and get ready to 
renew the struggle. 

Again, we may consider fantastic the notion that Prussia 
could beat us at sea, but at Berlin there is a conviction that 
a prolonged submarine warfare would make us tired of the 
struggle, and induce us, with our well-known and calculating 
national selfishness,.to leave France and Russia to their fate, 
since they would have left us in the lurch. That means that 
Belgium and Poland would remain parts of Germany, and 
that Prussia would be the only gainer. Prussian faith in 
the value of the new submarine policy of sinking at sight 
everything afloat under any and every flag, ought to be taken 
as unqualified. In a word, it is idle any longer to blink the 
fact that in the Government and the ruling classes of Prussia 
we have to deal with the Jargest combination of political free- 
booters the world has yet known. : 


‘would be 
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.These being the aims and ~ this the temper we have to en- 
it is not difficult to weigh up the-miltary 
Take the German Dat ance in East 
The object of the German Govern- 
Fast is not only to’ cléar the Russians out of 


counter, 
which is their result. 
Prussia as ae example. 
ment on the 
Bast Prussia, and to 
keep that province 
and. any part of 
Germany from inva- 
sion, it is also to 
pecover: Galicia “and 
Bukowina, and: - to 


overrun and annex 
Poland. Keeping 
that in mind, we see 
that the German 
effort in the Car- 
pathians, west of 
Warsaw, in Poland 


north of the Vistula, 
and in East Prussia 
js manifestly directed 
to these objects. In 
other words, the 
military - purpose of 
destroying the 
Russian armies in 
the field is secondary 
to- the political object 
of driving them out 


of these ~ territories 
and keeping them 
out. 


Yor —imstance — it 
far 
sounder, and at this 
season of the year, 
far more practicable, 
for the Germans ‘to 


e 


have massed their forces at the most decisive point in Hungary 
south of the Dukla Pass—to have allowed the 
Russians the difficult work of marching, over the passes, now 
heavily obstructed with snowdrifts, and then to have 
and, if possible, defeated them. 


—that 1s, 


battle, 
then have been thrown. back 
into the mountains with heavy 
loss, not only in men, but in 
guns and transport. 
Bub, essen: | bo 
Galicia and  Bukowina, the 
Germans divide their forces 
into expeditions against, the 
yarious passes, and undertake 
themselves the hard and risky 
operation of struggling 
through these defiles. _Natur- 
ally, the Russians, acting on 
sound military principles, did 
what the Germans did not do. 
They fell back through the 
minor. and more difficult 
passes, and at positions © of 
ereatest advantage on the 
other side met the attacks of 
these several columns as they 
emerged, and beat them in 
detail. 
- Further, it would have peen 
much sounder if General von 
Hindenburg, instead of set- 
tinge out: on asf hack 2. to 
Warsaw, -had awaited the 
Russian onset on the Wartha, 
where, if he had been success- 
fui, the road to Warsaw 
would have been open to him. 
Once more, however, land 
hunger dictated the poliey, 
and. haste to overrun Poland 
rushed him out on his -dis- 
astrous. adventure, just as 
earlier it had led the Germans 


recover 


on their fatal. march to the 
Vistula. 
In the latest advance in 


Fast Prussia we have had this Warsaw manceuvre repeated. 
We have had, that is to say, a mass of troops, estimated at 
anything from 240,000 to 800,000 men, suddenly collected and 
thrown against what was believed to be the weakest part of 
It is practically certain that the steady 


the Russian line, 


strategy 


consequence, Berta: ee 


north-w sat, renee 


accepted — 


The Russians must — they can keep in the field. 


Old friends put to new uses: a“ M.E.T.” omnibus con- 
veying soldiers of a famous Scottish regiment to the front.” 


progress the Russians were making in Fast: “Prissia: had, 
together with the’ failures on the ~Ravka, and in the Car aa 
pathians, caused anger in a certain high quarter, and that a 
change in the plan of the Great Hoadata Staff BB: in 


Like our soldiers, our sailors are adopting queer garments to keep out the cold. 
The men in the photograph Belong to the battleship: King Edward VII. 


Kovno, | 

Admittedly, - for carrying on their campaign, the Russians 
need every line of railway; to lose one: of their main lines 
of supply must mean a heavy reduction in the total of forces 


ne glance: ai, ahs: 
map will show that 
from . Warsaw. there 
runs north-east to, | 
and through, Grodno, 
one. of “the main 
lines ‘of Russian. rail+ 
way, and. at- Bielo- 
stok-. this - 
within 50 miles, of 
the - East Prussian. 
frontier. ' But what, ~ 
perhaps, an ordinary 
map may not make 
clear is that between 
the railway and_ the 


frontier -oote Masts 
Prussia’ there. ex: 
tends a chain of 


Russian barrier 
fortresses. - The re- 
gion is perfectly flat, 
and its main natural 
features “are. wide 
tracts of marsh inter- 
spersed with shallow 
lakes. To the north 
are the famous Pinsk 
marshes, which cover 
&) ahugearea. Froma 
little to the south of 
Vilna a. branch of the 
main railway strikes 
to Libau,” on _ the Baltic.’ 


To bring about that reduction 


has become with the Germans 
a primary aim. Events in the 
Carpathians and” west — of 
Warsaw have proved that the 
Russians are too - strong for 
theme: #dt- they. could seize 
Warsaw, the junction of three 
of the great main railway. 
lines of Russia, the Germans. 
could. buckle — up the whole 
Russian camipaiea: That ex 
plains — von Hindenburg: 
“hacking 2? ‘aces ie 

The disastrous German on- 
slaught against the Russian 
lines on the Ravka took 
place, to all intents, under 
the supervision of the Kaiser 
himself,-and the troops were 
told that “now or never”? 
was the opportunity of cover=. 
ing themselves with . ‘ umpre- 
cedented glory... It proved 
an instance of never. Some 
other way of. achieving the. 
imperatively necessary . aim 
had to be found, and unless it 
could be found ‘Russian pres- 
sure along the Carpathians 
would lay Hungary open, and 
bring the Austro-German alli- 
ance to an end. The ~ other 

way, it is clear, was a repeti- 
tion of von Hindenburg’s 
manceuvre, and von Hinden- 
burg was selected to carry it * 
OUbs 22ers 

Just as the: Comes ipa. : 
gical railways converge, on - 
the west of . Aix-la-Chapelle, 
on the frontier of 


x 


enabling great masses of troops to-be brought to that point in 
very little time, so there is a similar gathering point, on the 
East Prussian frontier, designed to enable a mass of troops to - 
be thrown into Russia’ s Baltic provinces. 
railways represents an eldsietdine theory of German Bee iee 


This network of 


line 18. 3 


a 


=. provinces, 


gists that the best reply to a threatened Russian invasion of 
“Germany by way of Poland is a counter-invasion of the Baltic 
cutting off the Russian ports on the Baltic, and 
_ threatening communications between Warsaw and Petrograd. 
‘This theory had been set aside at the beginning of the pre- 
sent war. Preference was given to a newer theory, that the 
better course was a close co-operation with Austria by means 
of a direct attack against Warsaw. The newer theory’ has 
failed; the older theory has been revived. The direction of 
the most recent German advance is not eastward towards 
Bielostok, but north- east, across the Niemen, towards Koyno 
and Vilna. 

In truth this adventure suggests desperation. | Now, as 
“always, the Germans ‘are under the necessity of doing things 
ina ur ry. The Russians haye, in the nature of the country 

and in the barrie? fortresses, advantages which make the 
German adventure extraordinarily perilous. The undertaking 
is indeed so risky as to suggest. that the advance, after all, 
may only be a feint, designed in the first place to cleag.the 
Russians out of East Prussia, and it the next place to “keep 
a large force of them uselessly occupied on the watch. 


A ruse of that kind would be fully in accord with German 
strategy, and it would be equally in accord with German 
strategy if, behind this bluff, they retransferred the greater 
part of their force to Central Poland or Western Galicia. 

' Im any event the move-shows the strain now imposed on 
their eastern defensive by the disastrous defeat in the Ravka 


To avoid enteric fever, the Beepst care is tales that our troops shall be supplied with pure drinking water. 


The War’ pugs 

February 27th, 1915, 
British armies, made up wholly of picked men, all physically 
in the pink of condition, and of military age. Nor are they 
to be compared with the French army, whose Commander-in- 
Chief has wisely: declined to encumber himself with Jast-line 
‘back numbers. The superstition that mere masses are 
the measure of chine strength finds no countenance with 
competent military men. In great part it: has been the ‘un- 
doing of the German military system, for it has led to reliance 
on quantity, though emphatically modern war demands 
quality. It has led to training being scamped for the sake 
of a big output, and it has ted to officers. more especially 
officers of higher rank, being grossly overworked, In a word, 
through false economy, the German army has _ been 
monstrously under supplied with brain power. On mechanical 
appliances ‘and on spies the German Government has poured 
out money which might have been far more effectively spent 
on real anilitary efficiency. 


Steadily the more efficient troops of the Allies gather on 
the West, and it is there that the Government of Berlin 
knows 1t has to meet its grayest risks. That is why such 
efforts are being made.to dispose of the Russians. While 
there’ is,undoubtedly at Berlin a belief that the French are 
exhausted—a belief based on the outcome of the war of 1870- 
71—and a belief that Russia has already put forth her 
greatest effort, and that her fighting power is on the decline, 
there is equally beyond question a‘real fear of the new British 
forces. The last thing the Germans want to see is more of 


4 


The photograph 


“shows one of the army. filters. 


battle. ote any event, too, it is not in the least likely that 
the plans and dispositions of the Russian Staff will be materi- 
ally changed. Now, as always, the decisive direction of the 
Russian advance is across. the Carpathians and westward 
through Galicia. Broadly, the fighting in the Carpathians 
will decide the Eastern campaign. 

There is one feature of the campaigns, both East and 
West, which is of ‘significance. Oh the Mast the German 
troops forming the recent massing in Kast Prussia are, in the 
main, new levies. The reports that they have mostly been 
transferred from other parts of the Eastern fighting line, or 
from the West, should be accepted with scepticism. Such 
transfers, save ‘to a limited extent, are not possible. Almost 
certainly ‘they have been ‘‘ stiffened ’’ by some cautious trans- 
fers from the West, but that, is all. 

Furthermore, in the West we have the appearance, in con- 
siderable numbers, of German Ersatz reservists. The Ersatz 
(substitute) Reserve consists of the conscripts rejected by 
the military inspectors, either “because they fall below the 
standard, or suffer from some physical defect. Heavy drafts 
upon this class of men have heen taking place for some time 
past, and such is the necessity that many have been sent to 
the front after a month’s training. Further, the German 
Government recently called out the Landsturm classes of 
1881 to 1883. 

All this shows that. Germany, is’ drawing upon her last 
reserves of mon. ‘Such reserves in the matter of military 
_yalue present no comparison with such a force as our new 


. 
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the men who faced them at Mons, on the Marne, on ‘the 
Aisne, and at Ypres. They quite well realise that ‘‘ the 
yellow (khaki) devils, who sit in their trenches and shoot up 
to the very. last minute’’ will alone occupy all the forces 
which Germany can now muster 


We must not be misled because for the present. operations 
on the West appear to have dwindled into relatively minor 
local combats with, at most, a brigade of infantry engaged on 

each side. The great fact to be looked at is that the superio- 

rity in guns which the Germans held at the outset, has now 
definitely and finally passed to the Allies. That superiority 
in guns had fo be offset by our superiority with the rifle. We 
hold~ both sorts of superiority now. So many German 
batteries have been put out of action or destroyed that the 
difference has become marked, and must become more marked, 
and with growing rapidity. 

Summed up, the meaning of the official communiques of 
the last few weeks is that the Allied generals have 
deliberately addressed themselves to this business of knock- 
ing the German artillery out of time, That means that not 
only will the Germans, when the process has gone far enough, 
find it impossible to hold their trenches against assault, but 
that when the bréak comes, as come it will, the debacle will 
be without parallel. An army with a marked inferiority of 
guns, and most of all an army trained to rely on guns, is at 
the mercy of its assailants. No time is being wasted on the 
West. 
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i i il nplaisir,” built by French 
The innate taste of the French comes out even under the stress of war. Fig. (1) shows ‘' Villa Monplaisir, J C 
biceps in the Woevre. Fig. (3) shows a less pretentious dwelling of the same kind. Fig. (2) is a scene in an-artillery camp in 


; E 


the same district. 
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_ The introduction of the scouting aeroplane has rendered the concealment of artillery more important than ever, and the 
British gunners have rapidly gained the utmost skill in hiding their deadly weapons. The big gun shown in Fig. (1) would 
be almost invisible at a short distance, and the same may be said of the French gun in Fig. (2). Fig. (3) shows a Maxim 
gun hidden on the edge of a wood “ somewhere on the East Coast,” in readiness for any possible airship attack, 
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First Bayonet Charge on Skis 


For.the first time in warfare a bayonet charge nas been carried out on skis. A fight took place in the Vosges Mountains 
between the French Chasseurs d’Alpins and a German detachment. Failing to cut off the retreat of the Germans, the French, 
on their skis, charged down a snow-covered slope at a terrific speed, and the Germans were routed with sey losses. 
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| __The upper picture shows the town of Furnes, in Flanders, where the British, French, and Belgian- troops meet daily. The 
_ Germans have been trying to set it on fire with incendiary shells. In the lower photograph the-men in a cavalry camp are scen 
<i +8 : Pe preparing for kit inspection. . 
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German Airplane Shot down by British oe 


In thé lower picture is seen the body of a German aeroplane which was brought down by British shrapnel in the North of 
France; the man in the centre photograph is examining the pierced water-jacket. The upper picture shows a new | aeroplane 
arriving in sections at the front. as 
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ie “Spade Work” to Check the Germans 


an 
Se 
he" 
eves) Swift entrenchment is of prime importance in war, and Fig. (1) shows a fieldwork rapidly thrown up by our men at the fronts 
SM Wierd Fig. (2) is of a field ambulance on the way to the trenches. Fig. (3) is a heavv gun skilfully ‘* masked.” 
Fela orl. 4 ms < 
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The greatest combined aerial operations ever undertaken have been the dashing raids of the Allied airmen on the German subr 
took part in the first raid, and forty-eight in the second, and great damage was done. Ostend Station was set on fire, and probabl} 
rails were torn up, and_bombs were dropped on the gun stations at Middelkerke. The Germans reported that ‘‘ deplorable d 
Courtney; (2), Wing-Commander F. R. Scarlett; (3) Wing-Commander Longmore; (4), Flight-Commander C. Grahame-White, w 

D.S.0., who led the fi 
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; at Ostend and Zeebrugge, and on other important points on the Belgian coast. No fewer than thirty-four aeroplanes and spaplanes 
the ground, and the Zeppelin sheds at Zeebrugge and their contents were completely . destroyed. At. Blankenberghe vies 
ne to civilian property,’’ but that the military results of the raid were small. Our photographs show: (1), Squadron-Commander 
1e sea, but was rescued by a French vessel; (5), Squadron-Commander Porte; (6), Ostend railway station; (1), Commander Samson, 


he harbour at Ostend. 
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With the Cave Dwellers of To-day 


In many parts of the war zone the troops have almost reverted to the habits of the prehistoric cave-dwellers, living a great 

part of the time in caverns and “ dug-outs,’’ and, as Fig, (1) shows, employing their idle hours in mural sculpture. The 

photograph was taken in some quarries near Soissons. The French soldier in Fig. (2) is clearing snow away from the mouth 
of a ‘‘ dug-out.’”’ In Fig: (3) French Alpine Chasseurs-are seen marching to take up a position. " 


20 : 


» ness by the Germans when they were forced to retreat from the town. 


The lower photograph shows the ruins of the magnificent bridge at Creil, 
In the upper photograph is shown a rebuilt bridge 
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Destruction 


which. was blown up with characteristic thorough- 


as -on the Russian frontier being tested by the passage of a heavy train. 
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Turks’ Plight in Desert Fone" 4 2 


The Turco-German force which made the unsuccessful attack 


on the Suez, Canal is reported to be in dire straits for want _ 


\e 
ce 
I 


« 


of water. The lower photograph gives an excellent idea of the arid wastes any army advancing on the canal must cross. —_ 


Above is an Indian Maxim sec 


tion which took part in the defence of the canal. 


The Man who made the Famous “75” 


It has a range of nearly four miles, and the shrapnel shell, 


OR their famous 75-millimetre gun, invariably referred 
to as ‘(the soixante:quinze,” the French troops enter- 
And it is hard to say 


weighing nearly 16 Ibs., contains 300 bullets. The. explosive 


tain almost a romantic affection. shell, which weighs slightly less, is terribly destructive, and 


that it is not deserved. The 
‘75s? are among the most 
wonderful weapons ever seen on 
the battlefield for their deadly 
accuracy, their devastating 
effect against a suitable target, 
and their unrivalled speed of 


fire. 


‘So simple that a child could 
handle it: yet without its peer 
in the world,’ is an expert’s 
verdict on this splendid piece 
of mechanism, which, by virtue 
of its simplicity and rapidity of 
fire has given the Alhes a 
‘« definite superiority in 
artillery.”? Time and again the 
“75%s?? have tackled and 
beaten down the guns of the 
heavy howitzer batteries with 
which the Germans began the 
war so plentifully supplied. 


Contrary to the general im- 
pression, the gun is not a new 
one: it dates back as far as 
1897, and the fact that it has 
s0 completely 
German artillery shows how 
jealously the secrets of its con- 
struction have been guarded. 


beaten the’ 


Colonel! Deport, the inventor of the famous French 
75-millimetre gun, with his family. 
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is fitted with a “delaying 
fuse,’? which means that the 


shell enters the target some dis- ~~ 


tance before it bursts, thus 
producing a more devastating 
effect. When ready for action 
the gun weighs nearly a ton 
and a quarter. eke iB 
The gun is a ‘‘ quick-firer,”’ 
properly so-called, and the pro- 
jective and the charge are 
united in a single cartridge. Jt 
can fire twenty rounds in 4% 
minute without difficulty, and 
even this has often been ex- 
ceeded in actual fighting. — 
Germans hate the .French 
oun with cordial sincerity, and 
numerous letters found on 
prisoners have given eloquent 
testimony, not only to the 
terrible effect of its fire, but to 
the moral dread which it in- 
spires among the survivors. 
Only a few days ago the 
French — official report told 


how aheavy German infantry 


attack was ‘‘ smashed”? by the 
“ 75’5”? before the advancing - 


_columns. could even be brought 
into action. 
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~The Ceaseless Quest for Information 


Early and accurate information is of prime importance in war, and commanders go to any lengths to secure it, or prevent its 

possible transmission to the enemy. Our photographs show: (1), a German scout, with the aid of a map, getting information 

from a Belgian peasant; (2), a suspected spy in the hands of the British; (3), a German scout captured by the Russians in Poland; 
(4), Belgian peasants arrested for attempting to cross the frontier into Holland. 
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The difficulties of the campaign in Poland are well illustrated in Fig. (1), which shows a Uhlan’s horse. up to its belly in 
snow. Fig. (2} 2 German Red Cross detachment—note the rifles. Fig. (3) is a German machine gun in a trench near Arras. 
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Russia’s Campaign in the Snow 


Developments of the campaign along the thousand miles of front, from the Baltic to the Carpathians, are being watched 

with keen interest. Our photographs show: (1) Russian artillery and transport on the march in Galicia; (2) bringing colours 

under escort to Russian headquarters; (3) German victims of barbed wire defences; (4) Russian artillery in action in the 
Bukowina. 
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The Swoop of the “Sea Hawks” on Ostend 


The daring raids of the British airmen on the German positions along the Belgian coast ha 


material damage has been done, 


incalculable, : 
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while the moral effect of these aerial attacks on big. sc 


— 


ve been very successful. Immense 
scale must have been well-nigh 


2 . 
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Armour is being freely sold in Paris to the troops, who declare it saves many lives. Fig. (3) shows some of the pieces in posi- 

tion. The other photographs are: (1), a soldier who refused £10 for his trophy, a German helmet; (2) 4 bulldog at Cruft’s - 

_ Show, named after Admiral Beatty; (4) fun with the Bays: a trooper eating stew with a bradawl!; (5) a private of the Scots 

_ Fusiliers in hospital singing a duet with a gramophone; (6) nursing sisters admiring a flying man’s medal; (7), a Sikh who 

i aoe has been wounded and recovered, learning to ride a bicycle, S 
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on December 5th, 1889, 

and was. educated at 

Rottingdean, near Brigh- 
ton, whence . he — passed | into~ 
the Royal” Navy at’ the age of 
thirteen. He comes of a sea- 
faring race, for his father, who 
died only last autumn at the 
great age of ninety, was Com- 
modore of. the Royal’ «Steam 
Packet Company antil hé retired 
at the age of seventy. 

From his early years, Sir 
John was marked out for a sea- 
faring career, but his father’s 
first. intention was that his son 
should follow his own footsteps 
in the mercantile marine. It 
was only when the: boy was 
twelve years of age that Captain 
Jellicoe’. decided’ He should serve 
in the Royal Navy. 

So young Jellicoe went up for 
his preliminary examination and 
passed into the old training ship 
Britannia with flying colours. 
That, indeed, has been one of his 
characteristics. ever since he 
began his sea career, for he was 
always first in every examination. 
he entered, and on one occasion 
was awarded, but not allowed to 
carry off, as many as twelve 


prizes. In 1878 he became a sub-lieutenant, and two years 
later, taking three first-class certificates In an examination, 


he. was specially. promoted to a 
licutenancy. 

Tt was not lone before the young 
officer saw active service. In 1881 he 
was appointed to H.M.S. Agincourt 
and was present-at the bombardment 
ot Alexandria, and accompanied / the 
Naval Brigade, which was landed and 
marched with. Wolseley’s troops, and 
fought at Telel-Kebir, where Avabi 
Pasha, the rebel leader, occupied a 
strongly-entrenched position. It is an’ 
interesting coincidence that the two 
men who are at this~moment mainly 
responsible for the~ safety, of the 
British Empire—Haxl Kitchener and 
Sir John Jellicoe—were both in Hgypt 


at this time. Both were heutenants ; 


the one in the Enginecrs and the other 
in the Navy, but, although they were 
both. engaged in the fight against 
Arabi, it is not known whether they 
ever met on the field of battle. 

“After the Egyptian War, Jellicoe 
qualified as a first-class gunnery lieu- 
tenant, and-then, having spent a year 
on the junior staff of the Excellent, he 
became gunnery lieutenant .on the 
Monarch. It was while serving in this 
ship, in May, 1886, that Sir John had 
the first of three narrow escapes from 
écath. The! Monarch went. out from 
Gibraltar for target practice in a stiff 
breeze, and with dirty weather about. 
Before she had been long at sea the 
Monarch sighted the vessel Httrick- 
dale. from Glascow, fast on the rocks, 
with bio’ waves breaking over her and 
threatening to break her to pieces. 
Volunteers were called for, and hieu- 
tenant Jellicoe, who was one of the 


first to come forward, was given ? 


command of the crew of the Monarch’s 
smallest cutter, the only one she had 
brought out with her. The attempt to 
rescue the men from the wreck seemed 
hopeless, and how dangerous it was 
can be understood from the fact that, 


Famous Sailors of the Hour: 
Admiral Sir J. R. Jellicoe, G.C.B. 


IR JOHN. RUSHWORTH JELLICOE, Commander-in- 
<Ghief of the British Navy, was born at Southampton, 


y 


Admiral Sir J. Ry Jellicoe, G.C.B. 


Royal Engineers Signal Service in 
training. 


Taking observations from 
a tree-top on Hampstead Heath. 
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in spite of Jellicoe’s splendid management; the tiny boat 
capsized before it reached the Ettrickdale, and the plucky 


lieutenant<and his crew of seven 
volunteers were struggling in 
the raging sea. They all reached 
land safely, and Lieutenant 
Jellicoe received a silver medal 
from the Board of Trade for his 
gallant attempt to save life. | 
Unfortunately, he lost it in his 
next narrow escape from death. 
This was when the Victoria was 
rammed and sunk off Tripoli, in 
June, 1898, by her companion 
vessel, the Camperdown. owing 


‘Admiral Sir George Tryon, Com- 
mander of the Mediterranean 
Vleet.. Commander Jellicoe, as 
he then was, was flung from the 


turn’ turtle. © Happily for him- 
self, and for his country, he 
escaped the _. explosion that 
followed. . He was-ill at. the 
time, and though a 
swimmer, he was in danger of 
collapsing when Midshipman 
West came to ne rescue, and 
supported him. ~ As oa 
After the loss of the Victoria, 
Jellicoe seryed as Commander on 
H.M.S. Ramillies, flagship in 
the Mediterranean, an appoint- 
ment he held for three years. 


In 1900 Sir John had the third of his narrow escapes, when, 
as Captain of the Centurion, in China, and Chief of Staff to 


Admiral Sir Edward Seymour, he went 
with the expedition to relieve the 
Legations . at. ‘Pekin, “which were 
threatened by the rebellious Boxers. 
On that occasion it was réported: 
‘Mlag-Captain ~ Jellicoe} Centurion, 


dangerously wounded in the chest; 


feared. mortally.” Happily, his ° life 
was again saved, and this third escape 
led to the remark by a cheeky midship- 
man that obviously he was born to be 


hanged or to be Commander-in-Chief _ 


of the whole British Navy. 
On his return to England, _Com- 
niander Jellicoe received the C.B.’ for 


his services, and it is curious to recall ~ 


now that on the same occasion the 
German Emperor decorated him with 
the Order of the Red Eagle of the 
Second Class. A few days ago he 
received the G.C.B.- : ‘ 

‘Sir John’s great abilities have been 
so long known to the heads of tho 
Admiralty that, on August 5th, the 


day after war was declared, it was 


announced that he had been placed in 
supreme command of the fleet. How 
thoroughly he has justified his appoint- 
ment the German navy knows only too 
well. The German’ mercantile marine 
has been absolutely swept from the 


seas, the last of her roving commerce — 


raiders that remain .at liberty are in 


hiding, the ‘“‘Grand Fleet” is penned _ 


in, practically impotent, behind the 
fortifications of Kiel, and jn the actions 
off the Falklands and in the North Sea 
heavy blows have been dealt at«the 
enemy’s. most powerful -and-— fastest 
ships.» At the same time, in spite of 
mines, submarines, and “plockade,”’ 
our commerce pursues its normal 
course, and, under all the circum- 


stances, our naval losses have been — 
“relatively insignificant. or all of this 


we are indebted mainly to the disposi- 


tions made by Lord Fisher and Sir 
John Jellices. : os 1 ie : 


[ 


to a wrong order given by Vice- 


bridge when the ship began to- 


strong: 
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When the full narrative of the defence of Ypres comes to be told it will reveal a deathless story of the heroism of the 

British soldier. The Germans have made stupendous efforts to capture the town, and much of it has been reduced to ruins, 

but the British have hung on with unshakable tenacity. Fig. (1) gives an example of the havoc wrought by the German 
: shells. Fig. (2) ts a bit of Soissons. Fig. (3) is a scene in Lille. 
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; Slowly the Allies are pushing fhe Germans back along the sandy dunes which fringe the coast line in Northern France and 
Belgium. Figs. (1) and (3) show French soldiers hastening to reinforce the firing line. (Fig. (2) is one of the French 
armoured motor cars. ee | 


# 
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Havoc of German Shells~in Lille 


Lille, once a prosperous and important manufacturing town, is now, thanks to the Germans, little more than a battered shell. 
; aoe The photographs give a graphic idea of the havoc wrought by the bombardment. 
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so How the Cartoonist sees the War 


Cc. 


AN 


- THE FRIENDLY NEIGHBOUR’S PROTEST. Bs A DUTCH VIEW OF THE TURK. 
‘ JOHN BULL: ‘‘What’s that, old chap? My dog annoy- Smoking the German pipe has not had the most agreeable 
ing you? Are you quite sure you were not first annoying results for Turkey. —Je Amsterdammer (Amsterdam), 


him ?’’—Star (Montreal). 


Bats ne a yen THE WAIL FROM GERMANY, 

| ae eal Ses SAMMY AND THE SIRENS. -. Germany to Uncle Sam: ‘‘Hi, you vos selling goods 
(Asse An Amusing Cartoonin which, under the heading of ‘‘ The. to der Allies!’’ 
“o strange adventures of Simple Sam,’”’ The New York Herald a Uncle Sam to Germany: ‘‘Certainly, and I'll sell them 
2% Ore efforts to win over the United States. to you also, Come and get them,’’—Star (Montreal). 


oa 
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How the Germans Suffer from “Nerves” 


< For some-time past the German troops in Flanders have been showing: symptoms neast) 
move is made without the most careful scouting. Our photographs show (1) a look-out on a bridge; (2) 


of serious ,uneasiness. .- Not. the -slightest 


- reconnoitring. fro 


-pehind a’ wall; (3) an old pedlar-brought-in as a supposed spy; (4) bringing in a wounded comrade; (5) taking observations and 


sending the-results to the base by telephone. 
. < ; |. - 


Sina by ie re War Budget 
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BRITISH NAVY’S NEW BLOW AT TURKS. 


OFF TO THE FRONT. 


A typical scene in France: Tommies cheerful at 
the prospect of a fight. 
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TWO THOUSAND 


2/G Vouchers to be given away —. 


TO READERS. 


reader should share 
‘“War Budget”’ by 


We are anxious that every 
their weekly enjoyment of. the 
asking their friends to read it, : 

Po ‘each reader who will do this we shall be 
pleased to presetit a worthy. token of our apprecia- 
tion. : : ee: 
It should be aisimple matter to get a friend who 
does not now'read the’ ‘War Budget ’’ to subscribe 
for six months, and to help you we will post a copy 
of this week’s issue, free of charge, to three of your 
friends. 

Just fill up the coupon, forward it to us, and 
a copy will be sent post free to each of your friends, 
with a subscription form enclosed. 

For each form duly filled in by your friends and 
returned to us accompanied by a remittance of 
6s. 6d., we will arrange for the regular weekly de- 
livery of the ‘‘ War Budget’”’ to them by the local 
newsagent. We will then send you a voucher for 
2s. 6d.3 one for each six months prepaid subscrip- 
tion. These will be accepted by BOOTS, THE 
CHEMISTS, as cash, at any of their 555 Branches 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

You will delight your friends and benefit yourself 
by participating in this novel scheme. 


Boots, The Chemists, make no restrictions, so 
when the 2s. 6d. voucher is presented at their shops, 
any goods may be purchased to the value of the cou- 
pon, or the coupon value will be accepted in part 
payment for goods of greater value. 


OUT HERE. .....%%...- Madea otidse 2 


“War Budget” Presents Scheme 
MANAGER, ‘“‘ War Budget,” 
12, Salisbury Square, E.C. 


In connection with your offer I append names 
and addresses of three of my friends, who are 
not at present readers of the “ War Budget.’’ 


Nae ANGDLAAAMESS. * «\sieicioreie-sie'spnlviwiaisieieininie tire aie Soe aincisianiac > se aie 
Name and AddveSs--e.creeccecrscrecececcceccce delalsielstelciale)sisicieiele . 
Name ANd ADATESS ve eden sete eee ee ese eteescceesciteszececces 8 
Nameand Addvess of REAde + +++. sects ester sentence scccescceces 


(To whom the Gift Voucher should be sent). 


—~ BINDING CASES —; 
For “ The War Budget.” 


G. A fresh supply of binding cases is now ready, 
and orders can be executed without delay. 


G. Inred and blue cloth and gilt lettering, complete 
with index. Price 1/- from your newsagent, or direct 
from the Publisher (3d. extra postage). Index only 
without binding case 3d. Large coloured map 6d. 


G. Bound volumes Nos. 1 and 2 complete with map 
and indexes, 5s. each net. Makes an ideal present. 


The Publisher— 


“WAR BUDGET,” 133, Salisbury Square, E.C. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS i, 


EARLY $PRING SALE ea. WITNEY 


BLANKETS 


BEST BRITISH GOODS at SALE PRICES 


FRE DELIGHTFUL’: LITTLE MINIATURE BLANKETS 
} as PATTERNS of the “Direct from Witney” 
Blankets of the .World-Famous Witney Blanket 
Co.,, of Witney, Oxfordshire. (Only Address.) 


; NEW STOCKS OF WORLD’S. BEST BLANKETS. 


REE to your home, for you to view and feel, lovely little Miniature 
Blankets from Witney—the world-famous Blanket town. They are 
exact samples of the real Witney Blankets, direct from Witney. 

now offered in this Early Spring Sale at big reductions. 


“The cheap German and Austrian. Blanket has gone for ever.” For 
satisfaction, for wear, for comfort, every English Housewife should buy 
the best “BRITISH MADE.” Blankets will be a prohibitive price next 
Winter. The British Covernment and. the Allies will require enormous 
supplies, France will also want Blankets for her people—all her factories 
having been demolished by a venomous enemy. Resolve once and for all 
to buy the best “BRITISH MADE REAL WITNEY BLANKETS.” You car 

et er now at Sale Price, although there is a continual rise in prices 
or wool. ; 


The lovely Miniature Patterns 

can be : = 

VIEWED AND FELT IN 
YOUR OWN HOME. 


without any expense to you 
whatever. 

WITNEY, as nearly everyone 
knows, is famous for Btankets, 
but unscrupulous persons have 
sometimes labelled as “Witney” He 
Blankets not made 
there-hence the 
famous law _ case 
recently, when it 
was pronounced as 
illegal to sell as 

any 


ee eye 


ent “Fee wt 7@ 
BAS ats) Xi 
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made there. T 
a triumph indeed 
for ‘ Witneys.” 


NATURE'S 
WARMTH 
WITNEY 
WARMTH. 


In WITNEY 
Blankets there is a 
surprising softness 
and a certain feel 
of fulness. Yet 
withal there is a 
delicious lightness, 
which coincides with 
Nature’s process of 
light weaving as 
demonstrated in the 
sheep’s coat with 
its beautiful fleeciness, 
airiness and warmth. : 

The ‘Witney Blanket Co., Ltd., Witney, is proverbial for the | his 
quality and value of its goods. By buying “Direct from Witney” y‘ 
get the real local product, soft, downy, and woolly. 


LOVELY PATTERNS. 


One lady writes:—‘ Many thanks for lovely patterns, etc.,” and othe 
say ‘How lovely!” and “ How delightful!” These patterns, with the 
pretty borders in various colourings, are daintiness itself, yet exhibit « 
the splendid qualities of the “Witney ” art. 


NOTHING BUT PROFIT AND PLEASURE 


can result to you if you send to-day. You can view and feel Real Witn 
Blankets in Miniature form, can buy real ‘‘ Witney ” Blankets direct fre 
Witney at. Sale Bargain Prices. Keep yourself comfortable and well, a 
let the little ones be delightfully warm these winter nights, tucked aw 
in woolly, downy, warmth-giving real Witney Blankets. 


DELIGHTFULLY FILL IN THIS COUPON TO-DA 


WARMTH = GIVING ; | 
ARE REAL WITNEY For Miniature Blanket Pattern Portfo! 
and Particulars of 


BLANKETS 
BLANKETS STRAIGHT FROM WITNE 


ears 

peter To THE WITNEY BLANKET CO., Lt 
Butter Cross, Works, Witney, | 

Oxfordshire. 


Cross, 
Witmy. , 
Please send me Miniature Blankets 
Patterns of Blankets direct from Witt 
(which. I will return within 3 days, | 
Witney Blanket Co. paying carriage be 
ways), together with the low prices offe 
in the Early Spring Sale. Also send p 
ticulars of your “New Blankets for O] 


Thousands of Real Witney Blankets are to be dispos 
of at big reductions in this Early Spring Sale. Sent 
Rail and Steamer to all purts. 


; Cleaning Offer. ‘War Budget,” 6/3/1 
This isa few yards from Wit- 
ney Blanket Co,’s Warehouses. DOA MR chip Wieccegecaccbteseeeegraerser tartan encsaracnnanh 
In former times the women 
used to bring their butter to ADDRESS 4. sicccctegeseesunsenenre ne nnaatcsee sede asap erin 


sell at the Butter Cross on 
market days. 


ci ee ee ee 
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Price 3d, fon Free 33d. 


Tope A British soldier chatting te a French comrade while on raitway patrol duty ‘Somewhere in France.” 


The War Bulget, ; e : 


"The Bomb that Missed the Baby = 


Scenes after the German airman had carried out his bomb-dropping trip over Colchester and the surrounding district. 
Fig. (1), Quartermaster-Sergeant Rebjohn, whose house was wrecked, and his wife and baby, The baby, who was in bed, 

stept peacefully through the noise of the explosion, but its perambulator was smashed to pieces by the shell, Fig. (2), a 
tree damaged by the explosion. Fig. (3), hunting for shell fragments as souvenirs. | 
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: Pinch of Hunger: “K” Bread in Berlin 


The Wur Budget, 
March 6th, 1915, 


| 
| 


} 
| 


Only “ War Bread,” containing a large percentage of potato flour, is allowed to be sold in Berlin. .It is known as “ Kriegs- 
brod,” or “ K” bread, and is made under close supervision. Figs. (1) and (3) show an inspector making sure in a Berlin 


bakery that the bread is ‘“‘ to pattern.’’ Fig. (2) shows a flotilla of German 


submarines, which are to “ starve England into 


~ submission,” in the Kiel Canal.” : 
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The Story ‘of the Great War 


A Counter to the Latest 


The Dardanelles : 


German 
._ By James C. Backhouse 


Germany’s latest-advance from East Prussia represents her final. big bid for Victsey, On it she has. staked the 
Great Britain and France have replied to it by the attack on the Dardanelles. - The 


last of her available reserves. 


object of the attack is to make the failure of the German scheme certain. 
‘General von Hindenburg’s effort will fail in any event, but it © 
is important that the struggle should be shortened. 


Russia will be able to equip heavy reinforcements. 


NE of the most interesting items of . news lately 
published is the statement, on -official authority, 
from the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle’? Petrograd corres- 
pondent, that the intention-cf the Germans to make 
an advance in great force from East Prussia was 

known to the Russian headquarters Staff a fortnight before 
the advance began. The advance, consequently, was not, as 
a surprise. ; 
that is. perfectly true. 


the Germans imagined, 
Very likely t 


With the Army in Africa: British troops entrenched being a line of sandbags. 


certainty that the Russian Headquarters receive prompt and 
reliable information of what 4s going on behind the German 
tines, events. all go to confirm this piece of intelligence: 
Despite the precautions the Germans take to keep their move- 
ments and designs secret, neither remain much of a mystery. 
Already I have-pointed out that the massing of German 
and Austrian troops along the Carpathians; followed at once 
by General yon Hindenbure’s attempt to break through on 
the Ravka, could only be explained in one way—the decision 
of the special War Council at Berlin to scrap the old plan of 
a crushing blow in the West, for the new plan of a crushing 
blow in the East. The accuracy of that conclusion has since 
been made plain. 
Whether or not the advance from East Prussia was also part 
of the War Council’s. project, if is not worth while now. to 
mquire. The importance of this new. German effort. on the 
Fast, as one of the outstanding phases of the war, is that if 


the effort fails, then to the great failure on the W ‘est Will be 


added this equally great failure on the East. 

It is easy to see how substantially nearer such a Rccad 
failure must bring us to a decision, and how much it must 
tend to shorten the struggle. To succeed this effort on the 
East had to be made with all the strength Germany could 
put into it. All the available strength of Germany had been 
put into it. Whateyer may be the speculations, for the most 


~ 


Quite apart from the 


Drive oo: ae ee S 


t 
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With the opening of the Datdetel ee 


ae A) i eens 


‘7 
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part guesswork, about German’s remaining resources, we can 
safely put aside any doubt as fo reserves being held back,’ 
There are none. This is the last great cast of the dies. aaa 
Curiously enough, in talk on that ‘subject, the fact is over- 
looked. that . Germany has “sent ‘into “Austria for. the 
Carpathians and Bukowina emai at” least half i a million 
men. i 
Now, if this German effort represents the final bid Geren 
can make’ for Gory and if its outcome 1s- to. exercise 80° 3 


decisive an eerie alike on the issue ana ‘on the duration : 
of the war, it becomes of importance to weigh without bias 
the chances for and against its success. _ If ‘thi “effort fails’ 
the course-of events on the West front must be as profoundly 
affected as the course of events on the East. 

Both sides realise that: - The Germans have Bhaih fees 
realise it\by staking on this throw the last of their available 
resources. The Allies have shown they~ realise it by their. 

naval attack on the Dardanelles. Even were the Gernian 
se to meet witha passing success the forcing of the: 

Dardanelles means the eventual certain defeat of the Germans 
on the Kast. . The forcing of the Dardanelles is intended - to. 
make failure of the German effort in any event doubly. sure 
Thus for the time being this attempted “‘ smashing blow’ on’ 
the East front has become the commanding aspect of the war. 

The basis for judgment of the outcome is not wanting. We a 
can base a judgment first, on the troops “engaged iW itis 
and, secondly. on whether or. not, with those beeps, the 3 
scheme i is feasible: = . 

On the most reliable estimates we can form, thie Gevman’ as 
troops engaged numbered, at the outset, roundly, 450, 000.. | 
Of those, 150,000. were the German forces already in- Bast 
Prussia, The remainder were reinforcements. —_ A 

In part these troops were new levies, mainly formed of men 
who, on various grounds, had not hitherto been liable’ to serve 
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c This is the only class of men ater In Bukowina also the Russians fell back. ‘The yo never 

ro German ean ae has now left to draw upon, and the accept battle against superior forces, but this retirenient raat 

a ae chas already been drawn upon up to the age of 32. been only the prelude to the aaheniae for an ofa te 
Vy largely the troops sent to the Carpathians have been designed to roll the Germans aide An<trians in Asaetrou a 
ised from the same source. In part, again, these forces treat through the mountaius. pap ey oe 
msisted of. troops transferred from the German lines to the, Clearly “the Russian - press ure through ihe Western 
Vest of Warsaw, and in part they were made up of troops Carpathians threatens the second and third ee ante 
rought from the West front, The proof of that is the appear- armies with serious peril. The Russian advance in that dir te 
‘e in. Hast Prussia of General von Bulow. Undoubtedly his tion menaces the communications of those armies. N i ae 
mand, the 2nd German Army on the West, or what is therefore, the Russian strength. has been Bowe in Hee 
‘of it, was transferred, and the transfer covered by a+ decisive direction. All along the Russians have been aiminy 
fling of the German forees behind the Western lines. at the vital ‘spots; Cracow and Silésia-on the one suit; and 
at, as we Shall Ste, explains much in recent Western Budapest om the other. All along, also, the Germans have 


‘ations. 4 been aiming at Warsaw, the ce \ sit 

- To put it broadly, the Germans, both in France and West. dieokieeien é ee ee 

of W Warsaw, olected to take risks for the sake of making this The advance of the Austrians upon Warsaw from the South 

dat st effort a sure thing. It must be evident to anybody came to nothing; the advance of the Crown Prince of Pate 
ut they would not have taken those risks, and made upon Warsaw from Czenstochova came to nothing: sce 


: sfers” on this scalo—for such transfers are both costly and Hindenburg’s great stroke from Kalisz and Thorn Cane 
$y) tom Gasy—if they had had the heavy reserves to draw to nothing. 
~ upon which some speculators on their resources credit them Thetadvance from Hast. Prussia is the fourth atiem 
Po > PROG « ) Ure 
_ with. The new necessity of feeding Austria with men has what grounds have we for sayine thai if it also faily. i Bi fe 
— . oS M45 ¢ eS t 


¢ a huge difference. — ‘ be the last? 


Again, these transfers. and more cspecially those from the From the end of October down to the Battle of the Ravk; 
“est front, prove that the Germans cannot rely upon their that is to say. during tifee and a half inonths, there ha 5 | eh 
iresh levies alone lo carry out decisive “operations. The troopa"- South of the Vistula a succession of desperaté sicntiet ‘ 

Coffee the West front are, with- ° Ta ieee Ae cneeha SE ais 


doubt, the most valuabie - German Army, a total of some 
y pS # material in the whole : : 840,000 men have been 
absorbed. How many of these 
men have fallen in battle, o1 
suecumbed to hardships we do 
not know. But no -operaticns 
in any war have been carried 
on with a disregard of life 
more reckless than that shown 
by the German generals, Tie 
German forces employed in 
these operations were greater 
than those engaged in the war 
of 1870-71; and-the losses 
here alone have certainly been 
far heavier than all the 
German losses in thai war. 
The cfiect “GF “all = this can 
eee be over- estimated, and 

t helps us to see’ why every 
hepiatite availabie resource 
of Germany must have been 
“embodied in the latest enter- 


ve come a ihe question 
whether or not these forces 
saeety a fighting strength 
froat enough to break through 
; fortified Russian frontier, . 
. ee in part, to cripple the > 
~ Rassian operations by seizing — 
. ¢he> main’ Warsaw-Petrograd 
~ railway, which runs - behind | 
_ the barrier: foftressess' 
“Strategically the operations 
ast Prussia have been 
dependent — ‘all through the” 
campaign on the © ‘operations 4 
“i the South in- Galicia “and 
alone the: Carpa thiais ; it has 
heen the Russian offensive in 
the’ Carpathians and Galicia 
j ~ Which has obliged Germany’ tos 
: : Saeert so lar&o a part of oe 


‘ 


_ fore orees into Northern Hungary. prise. 

.. Phe effect of that, of course, Nope let ue consider “the 
Has been: Ww eakent ee din eet actual movements. 

owards arsaw, ° bt Jae Seas Prussia the 


b wwealren that hack, Russians occupied positions 
extending from-near Tilsit in 
~the North, to ce eee in 
~the- South. Half-way hetwe ‘en. 
‘they had expelled the Germans 

-from-Lyék, the chicf towm in 


: Fenn both * “kept “up. 
stea ¥ press sure. against Rast. 
poe TLC made ae “vapid 


“ovement in- the ‘direction. Of 2} % : ~ the Mazurian Lakes *country. 

~ ‘Thom, chiefly” with | a large France’s youngest soldier. A lad who was found starving by This invasion, a strategical* 
foreo of cavalry, the French troops, was taken into the trenches and fed, and pressure, and not a scheme of 
bose bt is advisable 1o- ‘form a in return he did little commissions for the men until he was -eonquest, had not been made 
I clear. idea of the Carpathians badly wounded in the head. Taken to a military hospital, with — overwhelming’ forces. 
fighting. - Tho scheme of the — he had to be made a soldier in name, to comply with the law, Roughly, about a quarter of a 
German onset was three - so he is now Private Roland Lefevre, aged 12. million men had been engaged 
armies. Of these the first in it. When the Germans 
was detailed to drive the Russians over and master the passe s concentrated i in Bast Prussia twice that number of troops their 


~ from the Dukla to the Uszog. _ The second was detailed to first step was to attack the Russians at Johannisberg and 
| master the passes in tlie centre of the range- The third was Biala. The Russians here fell back across the frontier. Tho 


intended to advance over the Kirlibaba Pass into Bukowina. next step was an attack upon the Russians to the North. 
OF these armies, the second was formed wholly of German “The ‘attack,’ says the German, official account, ‘* was in- 
ES - troops; the first and third consisted partly of Germans and tended for February 9th; but the Russians already began 
: Sathly "of Austrians. | -. retreating moyements on February. 8th, Our troops hed 
~ + Tt should not be forgotten that the peaks in the centre of an offensive on that day, though they had.necither machino 
othe’ Carpathian range rise to 8,000 feet. and morc.- Tho guns nor complete artillery, The Russian positions were 
western end of the range is much, lower; the eastern aaa of taken next day.’’ In other words, the Russian positions wero 


range presents a medium ‘elevation, the highest siimmits ~ evacuated. Three days later the Germans, following the 
me 6.000, ‘feet. At this season all the passes are deep in Russians to the south-east, were over the frontier. They 
i made for Suvalki, and for ‘Aug istovo by way of Grajevo. 

~ To the passes inca Western section, ‘and especially the To cover the retreat upon Suyalki and Augustovo the rear- 


n Pass, the | which is only 1,500 ‘feet above sea level, guard of the 10th Russian army made a stand at Lyck. The 

Russian eld on in force, and the first Germ an-Austrian fighting continued for three days. . Entrenched on the neck of 
ny could Sars Oh oe headway. Through the difficult passes land between Lake Nassmeaden and Lake Lyck, the Russians _ 

e range the Russians fell back, and wisely held off the assaults of General von Bulow’s army, and when | 


et in positions among the tangle af the purpose of the delay had heen achieved, re tired over the. 


e but: ressing hills on the north side. narrow. passages through the lake country, offering a resist- 
‘e in positions where supplies, both of “ance which the Germans themselves describe as desperate. 

can only reach them with delay and “The most obstinate fighting took place in the Woszizehbu 

ising, therefore, that these attacks passage, The Kaiser, it is recorded, watched all day the 


esperate.. wo - efforts of his troaps to force their way over. Night came 
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and still the Russians held out. The Kaiser boarded his  spersed with great patches of forests. -To hel east of this 
- Imperial special train waiting for him at the rear, and left — forest tract is the powerful barrier fortress of Grodno. From 


for Lotzen, Behind the Russian positions the glare of burn- Novo Georgievsk, on the Vistula, to Koyno on phe Niemen | 

. -ing villages, lighting up the night sky, showed” the Germans, there are nine barrier fortresses. 
that the Russian retreat had begun. They rushed forward in “The German advance from East Prussia was nas in “five i 
columns to the assault. The Russian trenches were carried columns. The first and most northerly moved from Gum-, 
“by storm.” + binnin, through Wilkoviszki towards Kovno; the second 
Next day ih fighting was resumed in the passage bordering pushed from lyck through Augustovo, and the forest country _ 


Lake Lyck. Again it went on until nightfall, and again at on-to Grodno; the third advanced from: Biala towards 


Sir Thomas ‘Lipton on board the “ Erin,” which has gone with a party of ths British Red Gross Senet and- the’ St. John 
BL Sy PSSOrAationt to Serbia. 


nightfall the Russians retreated. On February 14th the town Ossoviec; the fourth was directed from Johannisberg against. 

of “Lyck, abandoned, was cuce more in German hands. Lomza, and the fifth marched on the route to Pultusk, but, 
These events all support the statement that the Russian was held at Przanysh. The main weight of the attack nas 

movements were premeditated. Any dowbt on that point is been directed against Grodno, for at that point the railway, 
dispelled by the fact that at Przanysh, in Northern Poland, - from Warsaw touches the fortified frontier. 

15 miles south of the East Prussian boundary, the left, or The difficulties of the German enterprise are fovtnidable. 

western end of the Russian line came to a halt. Further east The natural offensive Doss of this lonely and desolate. 


and north the country was - za frontier region, now a waste , 
left clear to the Germans as : ae of winter snow, alternating — 
far _as- the | fortified - Russian with wide expanses of bog, 
frontier. enable a defending force to-_ 
The position resulting fcon defy an attack by far larger 
these’ movements. was that numbers. When; besides that, - 
from ~the Memel , down to the ends of the are formed by. 
Ostrolenka, the Russian Jine ' this part: of. the Russian line, 
rested on the - fortified fron- close in with a. powerful, pre: 
tier; from ~ Ostrolenka ~ to sure, the fortunes — of. the. 
Przanysh° the ~ line ~turned German. onset. will | begin to 
nearly ..due west, forming, lott areas utes i thi 
roughly, a great arc. 6 association between this. 
_ It has already- been. pointed ane ond Je ae a Ce 
out in this story that the _Dardaneles by e britis 
western fortified frontier of and French naval squadron ‘of 
Russia extends from - Galicia eleven ships,’ commanded” by 
to Kovno, on the Memel; Vice-Admiral Sackville Car-- 
and it is a frontier of @ re- den, has already been touched 
markable character. ~ From upon. This operation © was: 
Galicia to Novo. Georgievsk. the decided upon, because of its 
frontier is the Vistula, and great importance for four rea-. 
the fortresses are placed to sons. Its succéss involves, so. 
command the -crossings. Of far as communications go, cut-. 
these fortresses only Warsaw a a? bse nee 
“3s on the west bank. erman-Austrian, an 
From Novo Georgievsk, a alliance imto -two> halves, and- 


% 


fortress of .the first rank, the : cela erase ‘ : : isolating: the Turks in Asia; 
fromtien igstthe’ Diver Navas Many of the German mines have: broken from their moorings the fall of Constantinople ; the: 
-~The ~ Hat ° country through in the North Sea, and are drifting towards the Danish and reopening of the. Black Sea to 
which the .Narev flows as a ~ Norwegian Coasts. _ The photograph shows two that were commerce, and setting free the: 
succession - of marshes * and picked, up by the Danish ‘steamer Nexo, and breuahtt into exports of corn” and gals 
swainps. Comparatively ~ nar- ‘ ; port. - BIN ater Se aeNes enabling tea: to equip large. 
row necks of firm land traverse ; 2 reinforce.nents “and to bring: , 
it. In these narrow necks the barrier fortresses have peony the conflict on the East front to a speedier, aed at. the same: ' 
constructed... Where the Narev, following its course. up-: ~ time, a decisive issue. The attack on the Dardanelles repre- ° 
stream, turns eastward, the fortified frontier to the North is- sents the British_ and French counterstroke_ ae = the Mies 
continued along its tributary, the Bobr. That river runs German plan. 
through a similar. country of Edeaenue and marshes. a : In ae bombardment, the forts me oe Kale, ws es 
Between the Bobr and the Niemen, flowing north to the the Asiatic, and Sidd el Bahr, on the European ore ae 
Baltic, there is an opening some 20 miles acr oss, where there the Straits from the. Aigean Sea, completely outrang ry: 


pi > is no river boundary. All this tract, however, is marsh, inter- the naval] guns, were destroyed. The fleet Ml steamed ap 
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the Straits to attack the eight forts guarding the Narrows. the highlands of Champagne. Over these lonely downs north 
Ten miles in from tho /Mgean entrance the Dardanclles of Louvain sonre miles of the German first line of entrench- 
present a sharp bend, and the breadth from shore to shore is ments have been captured. A nule anda half to the rear the 


here only one mile. The eight defending forts are placed four . French have breached the second line. These German 
on the Asiatic, and four on the European side. ‘They were défences extend along the crest ofa broad-backed ridge. Just 
armed with heavy. guns. behind and to the north of it is the valley of the little river 

Some remarkable feaiures hase been presented by these Py. Through that valley runs a railway of great value to the 


~ 


With the Volunteers. The Meat Market Section of the National Guard at drill in the Central_Market, Smithfield. 


operations. -One-of them is the accompaniment of the. ileei Germans for supply purposes. 

by the airmen attached to the new air depot ship Avk Royal. More than passing significance atiuches ‘to events in the 
the first-vessel of her kind used in war. {n this: bombardment: Argonne. Until within three weeks ago the Germans were 
at long range shots had to be delivered at high angle. ~ Owing here pushing with a great concentration of force, that counter- 
to the bend in the Straits, and the hilly shores on eithes side. offensive haying as its object the investment of Verdun. 
the ships were out of sight of >  [t cannot be merely cpinci- 


dence that the advance: from 
P 


all but two of the forts. Ini 
these circumstances the ser- 
vices of the airmen in signal- 
ling both the range and the 
effect of shots were invaluable. 

Before the forts were re- 
duced, it was, of course, im- 
possible to deal with defences 
by mines or torpedoes. 

In the West it is certain 
that the Germans are holding 
their front with just the forces 
they. consider necessary and 
no more. They are not only 
on the defensive in the tech- 
nical sense, they-are acting on 

. the defensive. 

The pressure of the Allies 
has been thrown against the 
two extremitics of the line— 
from La Bassée to the coast on 
the one side, -and in Alsace 
on the other. At La Bassé« 
the Germans have been driven 
froin their entrenched. posts 
in the brickfields outside that 
place. South-east of -Ypres 
they have been ousted ont of 
two successive lines of en- 


ast Prussia has been marked 
by the suspension of this 
cfforf which, persisted in for 
over two months, cost thou- 
‘sands of German soldiers their 
lives. A result of it has been 
to give the French decidedly 
the upper hand. 

Along wide stretches of the 
West front the Allied 
batteries have now been able, 
through mastering the German 
euns, so to close in as te 
range far over the rear of the 
hostile entrenchments; ~to 
break up and destroy convoys, 
and to impede or disperse 
assemblies of troops. 

All. this. means that. the 
defence of the German front 
has become doubly difficult 
The Germans. in short, have 

keep up the struggle at a 
constantly-growing disadvant- 
age. Though it may seem not 
easy to realise from day te 
day, the balance — steadily 
shifts.” More and more 


For the folks at home: British soldiers buying picture post- 
cards in France. 


trenchmenis. In Alsace the ae the pressure of the Allies 
French have been pushing in the matter’ of men and 
down among the foothills of the Vosges. Not even frequent guns, and munitions of war make itself apparent. Sooner 
snowstorms have stopped the -heavy fighting in this region. or later the superiority of forces on land, helped and 


Along no part of the front have the Germans opposed a more supported by our ~control of the sea which the futile 


tenacisus resistance. “blockade’’ cannot pretend toe counteract, ‘must ‘become 


The most notable change, ig ae ig taken place across overwhelming. 
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Lance Corporal Michael O’Leary, of the Irish Guards won the Victoria Cross for a feat of almost unexampled personal 

prowess. - When the British stormed some enemy trenches at Guinchy, O’Leary rushed to the front and killed five 

Germans, who were defending the barricade. He then attacked a second barricade some eighty yards further on, and 

captured it, killing three more Germans and taking two prisoners. His gallant dsed prevented the remainder of the 
: _ storming party being fired on. vane - 


be 


RR a . 


on 
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_ Donkeys on Active Service 


-- Thousands of donkeys have been requisitioned for transport work in all parts of the war area. Upper picture: a German 

on the East front, taking an unwilling donkey to headquarters; left centre: Russian. infantryman taking a load of food MY an 

outpost; lower picture: two. donkeys seized by Germans. In the centre on the right is shown one of the disinfecting stations 
provided by the Germans for men who have been in the trenches. 
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| Busy Days for Army Blacksmiths 


The regimental. blacksmiths are among the busiest men in the war zone. Fig. (1) shows a party of them hard at work ina 
French smithy near the fighting line. Fig. (2), a tough repair job: note the evident perplexity of the mechanic. Fig. (3) 
Z French soldiers sharpening their bayonets. ‘ i 
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A typical British trench is shown in Fig. (1). It is very deep—note the ladder for getting in and out—and heavily protected 

Ys by sandbags. The photograph was taken just after dinner, when there was “ nothing doing,’ and the men were enjoying a 

guiet smoke. The men in Fig (3) are constructing a line of reserve trenches to prepare for the possibility of falling back 
from the advanced position. Fig. (2) shows the 6th Battalion Welsh. Regiment on the march. 
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Trench Life at Close Quarters 


The upper photograph gives a splendid idea of the conditions under which trench warfare is waged. It was taken in the 


Austro-German lines at a point on the Eastern frant. At the farther end of the front trench is shown the entrance to the 
splinter-proof shelter: in the centre is the pass/ge of communication from the one trench to the other. The lower picture 
; shows a British ‘‘ Tommy” having his ‘dinner in the trenches, 
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A number of the ambulance dogs which are being used by the German Red Gross organisations in the campaign in Poland 
are shown in Fig, (4). These dogs save many lives by finding wounded soldiers who have been missed by the ambulances. | 
Fig. (1) is a scene outside a disinfection depot set up by the Germans in a Polish village; Fig. (2), a soldier of the German 
Landsturm equipped for the winter campaign; Fig. (3) a Serbian prisoner being questioned by a German officer, 
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\ ae Motors have played an enormous part in the conduct of the war, and armed motor cars have been found very useful in the 
actual fighting. Our photographs show: (1) armoured cars in the North of France: a wayside consultation; (2), one of the 
Russian armoured cars; (3), firing at a hostile aeroplane; (4}, clearing the enemy out of a wood in the North of France. 
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The forcing of the Dardanelles by the combined French and British fleets would have very important consequences. 
the Russian Black Sea ports. This, would not only permit of huge quantities of grain being exported to England, tk 
The Dardanelles passage is very strongly protected by forts and mines, and the task of the Allies must involve operat 

in the bombardment; (3), H.M.S. Agamemnon; (4), map of the Dardanelles; (5), one of faders in wh 
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Mpletely paralyse the action of Turkey in the war, and, perhaps, more important siill, would reopen communication with 
ely reducing the price of bread, but would enable us to send to Russia munitions of war in almost unlimited quantities. 
derable scale. Our photographs show (1), a big gun in the Magdar Kale battery; (2), H.M.S. Inflexible, which took part 


an guns have been mounted; (6), the French battleship Bouvet, which took part in the bombardment. 
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Killed Four Germans with a Shovel =. 43 


An amazing exploit by ‘a soldier, who, single-handed, killed four Germans with a shovel, is reported by the British “‘ Eye- 
Witness’ with the Expeditionary Force. The incident, took place near La Bassee when the British infantry suddenly stormed 
a German trench, killing or capturing all the occupants i 
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in the picture above. Inset is a picture of a Taube brought down in a French town. 
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DMIRAL BEALTY in his report of the North Sea 


cruiser battle, and later, Mr. Churchill in the House ~ 


of Commons, have both paid high compliment to the 
engineering branch of the Royal Navy. © In peace 
times this section of our fleet’s personnel is buried 
deep down below armoured decks, ahd the public never hears 
anything about it, unless an accident happens. 
torpedoists, even wireless operators, whose work hes above the 


water. line, get occa- g i 
sional mention in the 


papers... But in peace 
times the ‘‘ Man = Who 
Makes The Screws Go 
Round’’. has to run 
along without advertise- 
ment. 

Yet he is equally im- 
portant. with our old 
newspaper acquaintance, 
the ‘‘Man Behind the 
Gun.’’ This gun cannot 
move itself; It has to 
be carried into range, to 
be kept, there, to be 
manceuvred so that it 
may be used to \the 
best advantage © and, 
when all is: over, to be 
carried * away.” again: 
And. all. this: work falls 
upon . the . Inginecr. 
Without him the. gun- 
ner, the torpedoist, the 
whole bag of | fighting 
tricks, in fact; would be 
helpless “as a} turned 
turtle. ; : 

The astute ones-among: the prophets foretold that the com- 


=) 


ing great war would bring . the ‘engincering branch of the 
Navy. ‘‘the recognition that was their due, as the phrase > 


yan. The war has come, andthe prediction»has been verified. 
In the House of Commons, the First Lord has eulogised the 
"Man Who Makes. The Screws Go Round,” a famous Admiral 
has praised him \in® despatches, and the Admiralty. have 
marked their sense of his worthiness — by giving engineer 
officers the long-coveted’ ‘<curl.”? 
~ sohd achievement, of as remarkable a’ display ‘of efficiency as 
has ever been given by any body of men engaged in war-work. 


Owing to the shortage of men through so many recruits having joined the Army, Edinburgh trams are to have 
women conductors. A group of applicants leaving the tramway offices. ie i 


Tt is true to say that in several instances the engineering 
department of our warships have surpassed themselves by 
what they “have accomplished. The steaming of the Kent, to 
which Mr. Churchill referred, was an instance of this nature. 
Just over 23 knots was the Kent’s top speed im her best days. 
When she joined in the Falkland Islands battle, she was an 
old ship as ships’ ages are counted jin these times, and a 
sustained 23 knots would have been considered a good per- 
formance on her’ part. Her chances of catching the 
Neurnberg seemed hopeless, but to everybody’s astonishment 
the Kent showed a wonderful turn’ of speed, and the Neurn- 


Heroes of “The Black Squad ee :3 


Men who Help to Win our Sea Baitles 


Gunnery men, . 


A-scene in the stokehold-of a Dreadnought. The officer on the 
bridge has suddenly called for steam for “full speed ahead.” 


All this is the reward of. ! 


trained. Before being sent to sea they have to go through 


thing of_a’ craftsman, not merely a shoveller of coals. 
This is not a laborious task, as the turning of a tap puts on 
or cuts off the supply. Oil fuel is sprayed into the furnaces, 
and the stokehold of an oil fuel burning ship_is a much less _ 
“needed, and they have not laborious work to do. car eqn 
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_berg, instead of being able to run away laughing, was soon . 


panting with fear and gradually being overhauled. 

How came this miracle? Well, aboard the Kent they were 
feeding the fires with a novel kind of fuel. Determined to 
overtake their quarry the Kent’s engine-room staff split up 
all the furniture aboard ship, oiled it well, and then passed 
it into the furnaces with the coal. Before they were through 
with their task not a chair or a table, not a drawer or a door, 
hardly a stick of wood 

of any-kind remained 

aboard the Kent, whilst 
her. coal bunkers werg 
nearly empty. Bui) 
what .mattered  this!\ 
She had been forced up 

to a speed of over 25 
_knots, an excess over 
her designed speed 
which no one had _ be- 
lieved possible, and the 
enemy was destroyed. 
And when Sir~ David 
Beatty smashed up the 
Germans, in the North. 
Sea, the splendid steam-. 
ing of the British ships 
was a prominent factor 
on our side. y ~ 

People unacquainted 
with the \Navy lump 
together all who work 
below as ‘‘ The Black 
Squad,’? and have the 
idea that this is mainly 
composed of  stokers, 
gine 3 é aoe who shovel coal on the 
fires. - Now there are several special ratings in the engine 


7 ) 


~yoom complement of a warship just as there are amongst the 


other part-of her créw. <‘ At the head, of course, stand the _ 
engineer — officers.» Under. them , come _artificer engineers, 
engine-room artificers (who are’ fitters, coppersmiths, etc.), 
mechanicians, ~stokers . stoker-mechanicians,¢ ete., each _ of 
whom has his*special job to do, either in engine room, stoke- 
hold; or. workshop. — eae he eG 

— Hundreds of: tons of coal* per day.are swallowed by the 
furnaces of a Dreadnought, and naval stokers are carefully — 


various courses of instruction, during which they are taught 
the way to stoke the furnaces under a water-tube boiler, and 
to understand something of the construction of these steam — 
gencrators. By the time.a man is rated stoker first-class and — 


draws two shillings and a penny per day in pay he-is some- 


Now, too, the naval stoker has to learn to feed in ‘oil fuel. 


strenuous place than that of a coal-burner. Wewer men are 


MONG: ihe list: ‘ot -the 
A latest winners of thie 
. Victoria -Cross, is the 
name of a man who has-per- 
formed one of the most amaz- 
iné exploits recorded in the 
history of war. This is Lance- 
Corporal Michael O’Leary, a 
young soldier of the fish 
Guards. 
pPorwois "al -Cumrehy-- on 
Pebruary tst...Jast, — -that 
G@ Leary so © greatly ~ dis- 
tinguished himself... When 
forming one: of the storming 
party in an ‘attack. on the 
German barricades, he rushed 
+o the front, leaving behind 
in his rapid dash comrades no 
less eager, but not so speedy 
as. himself}. and, —- single- 
handed, * shot down ~ five 
Germans who were holding the 
barricade. “This > gave <-the 
British the command of — the 
first position. —~ Dashing for- 
sard, Q’Leary attacked ~a 
second barricade sonre~ sixty 
yards further on, which he 
-eaptured after. killing . three 
more Germans and capturing 
two. ee SRS 

As the official account of the 
exploit states, O’ Leary prac- 
tically captured ~the “position 
single-handed. -- But this was 
not all. Letters from- his 
comrades show -that — his 
advance .prevented the 
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Wonderful Feats of New V.C. Heroes 


Germans brineing into accion 
a machine eun, which would 
probably have annihilated the 
advancing company at short 
range, 

The — young . Guardsman, 
whose photograph is given at 
Iie. (2); was promoted Ser- 
feant on the field, and later 
was awarded. the Victoria 
Cross. 

fig. (3) shows Lieutenant 
A. Martin-Leake, of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps, who has 
been awarded a clasp for the 
Victoria Cross he won in South 
Africa. This is the first time 
such a distinction has heen 
gained, and it was won for ex- 
ceptional gallantry in attend- 
ing wounded men urfder fire. 

ri (lt) is’ a_ portrait of 
Private J, Mackenzie, of the 
Seots Guards, who earned the 
Victoria Cross, but did. not 
live to receive. it. He was 
killed while rescuing wounded 
men under a heavy fire. 

The first Jew to gain the 
Victoria Cross was Licutenant 
Frank Alexander dé Pass, of 
the 384th (Prince Albert 
Victor’s Own), Poona Horse. 
He rescued a wounded man 
who was lying in the open 
under heavy fire, but, un- 
happily, lost his life in a 
similar act of bravery on the 
following day. 


German Battery Going into Action, 
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- Trench Fighters 


A novel effort to secure recruits has been made by ten men of the Devon Regiment, who have just returned from the — 
trenches in France. Accompanied by a band they marched through a number of outlying Devonshire villages, gathering , 
recruits on the way Scenes on their route are shown in Figs. (1) and (3). Fig. (2), Daddy home again.’ wt 
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s are frequently attacked and killed. by. wolves, which have become 


Sentries on-duty at lonely posts in the Carpathian 
:¢ more than usually difficult for them to obtain food. 


unusually ferocious owing to the severe weather, which is rendering 
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East and West alike the Germans seem to have taken 2 fiendish delight in battering a Bone Peer iba ie P bade 
times a statue or a cross seems to be almost miraculously preserved, as in the case of ee rs At gpa te P Sanan 
shown in Fig, (1), Fig. (2) is the cemetery at Pervyse. Fig. (3), a churchyard in Polan ig. 7 

in Flanders. All have been shattered by Gerraan bombardment. 
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Famous 


ENERAL ~ SIR- TAN 


HAMILTON, Commander 
; the new military scheme, 
born at Corfu, in January, 1853, and 
army twenty 


but was 


entered the 


Soldiers of the | Hour: 


General Sir fan Hamilton 


STANDISH MONTEITH 
of the’ 4th Army under 
comes of a Glasgow family, 
joining 


years | later, 


his father’s regiment, the Gordon Highlanders. 


Sir Tan, on 2utering the army, followed the advice given by 


Lord ‘Wolseley to the cadets at 
Woolwich—‘ See as much service 
as you possibly can, and, if pos- 


sible, get slightly wounded.’ In 
one respect, indeed, he has 
bettered that advice, for he is: 


notoriously one of the most un- 
lucky men in the army, and his 
friends declare that if-he had 
half a dozen lives, he ought to 
hare lost them in action long ago. 

His first experience of war was 
jn the Afghan campaign of 
1878-80, when, as a licutenant of 
tho Gordon Highlanders, he was 


present. at the engagemen t of 
Char-asiah,~. before Cabul, ~ on 
October ~ 6th, ~ 1879; when . the 


enemy decamped, leaving behind 
about.100 Guns. For the part he 
took. in the — pursuit. which 
followed, Jieutenant Hamilton 
was mentioned in despatches. 

Durine the twenty-five ‘years 
beginning with 1878, Sir Tan 
Hamilton saw almost continuous 
service, After Afghanistan came 
the first Boer War of 1881, and, 
in one of the engagements of that 
campaign — he was severely 
wounded. He has ever since 
kept up the practice of being 
wounded, and it is believed that 
he has hardly ever gone into 
action without receiving some 
injury. ae 

As a Captain in the Gordon 
Highlanders, he served in the 
Nile Wxpedition of 1884-85, and 
came out of it with brevet rank 
of Major. — A year later he was 
again at the front, this time im 


Burmali, with the expedition for the punishment of insurgent 


tribes and_ the suppression of 


‘dacoitry. . At the close of 


the Burmah Campaign Major Hamilton had become Brevet> 
Ticutcnant-Colonel, and at the beginning of the ninctics, he 


found himself a Colonel. =~ 
Tn 1895, Colonel Hamilton 
had become Assistant-Adjutant 
and Quartermaster-General, on 
the lines of communication of 
the Chitral Relief Force, and 
in this position he won the 
CB. Ewo years later he was 
appointed to the command of 
the 8rd Brigade of the Tirah 
Expeditionary . Force, under 
Sir William Lockhart, for the 
punishment of the Afridis and 
Oraknyais for treaty-breaking. 
An interesting incident in 
Sir Ian’s career occurred at the 
close of the Tirah affair. — It 
had brought him the offer of 
the post of Deputy Quarter- 
master-General to the Indian 
Army, at a salary of £300 a 
year.’ Sir Evelyn Wood, how- 
ever, who was then in Egypt, 
met him at Wady Halfa, and 
offered him the more remu- 
nerative post of Commandant 
of Hythe Gunnery School, 
with a salary. of £800 a year. 


pay, because it offered possibilities of active service. 


A machifie gun captured from the Germans, similar in con- 
struction to the corresponding British gun, in use for 
instructing recruits at Birmingham. - 


Hamilton-chose the smaller 


as it happened, paved the way to South Africa and further 


distinction, 


When the Boer War broke out Sir Ian was sent - 


out as Chief of Staff in Natal, and Commander of the Mounted 
Infantry: Division. “He tent through the opening’ stages of 


Tt also,. 


meee aa 
the campaign. and was one of the defenders: of Ladysmith. 
Later in the war he was engaged in 
the Transvaal, and after succeeding to the post of Chief of — 
Staff in South Africa, he directed operations in the West. 
Tor distinguished services in the field he was promoted to the 
rank of. Tieutenant-General, made a -K.C°B, C 


the metal with stx clasps. 


General Sir tan Hamilton. 


Many brilliant soldiers have said, no doubt quite sincerely, ” 
that they never knew the sensation of fear. 
ton once made an-interest 


was at one of the Service 


British. force is stationed. 


During the Russo-Japanese War, G Ham a 
the Chief British Military attache with the First Japanese” 
(Kuroki’s) Army, and one result of that_experience was 
publication of a very charming work, ‘A Staff Officer's 
Scrap Book,'? which gives a vivid insight into the military, 
“and even the political, meaning of that colossal stri 2 


--Prinsloo. two of the ablest: of — 


ing confession on the subject. It 


par 


Pe) 


in much of the fighting in 


» and reecived 
Reference has-been made fo — 
General Hamilton’s ill-luck in — 


getting wounded in action. Tt — 
hegan almost with his first ser+ 


vice in India, when, during soma 
small operations on the frontier, 
he practically lost the use of his — 
left-arm through the premature | 
bursting of’a shell.” On another 
occasion a flying splinter of shell 
it him full-in the face, and it — 
was Only by the merest chancé 
that he did not lose his sights ~ 
He was wounded, too, at Majuba 
Will, where he gave proof of his 
prowess alongside thelate Hector — 
MacDonald. — Sir Tan has twice — 
been — recommended © for the - 
Victoria Cross, butcon each occa; - 
sion was Considered — ‘‘ too 
“senior,” to receive the coveted 
decoration. et beeen 
Sir “fan has received many 
wounds, but his clowning piece 
of bad luck came to him during - 
the South African War. — Tord 
Roberts had sent him. to deal 
with the Orange Free Staters 
under De Wet, in the swmmer of - 
1900, and, just-when he had got 
his plans perfected, he was 
thrown from his horse, and broke ~ 
his -collar-bone. — This accident — 
meant that another leader had to 
be’ -sclected, and it was Sir — 
Archibald Hunter. on whom the. — 
choice fell, and who, therefore, — 
won the credit of capturimg the 
“younger Cronje and Commandant 


\ tim : 


the younger Boer leaders.” - 
General Hamil-- 


clubs, and . the. conversation had 


turned upon the sensations _ 
experienced — by an’ officer — 
taking troops into action, ~~ | 
Well’ said ‘Sin tan, t- 
never went into action yet bub 
that [was in a blue funk, — 
and wondering how on earth 
I should get through, and 1~ 
don’t believe that the man_ 
has ever been born who felt - 
much different.”-< * © a 
Apart from his services in 
the field, Sir Tan has occu>— 
pied several important Staff 
posts. He held the Southern 
Command for some years up 
till 1909, when he - became — 
Adjutant - General to. the 
Forces and Second Military _ 
Member of the Army Coun- — 
cil: In_ 1910 he became 
Commander-in-Chief in the — 
Mediterranean, and Inspector- 
General of the Oversea Forces, 
an appointment~ which ‘took 
him-into all parts of the — 
British Empire, where a— 


General Hamilton was _— 


the 


ruggle. 


+ 


fee 
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- Snow Curtain for Brilliant Charge 


During a violent fight in Alsace, the French Chasseurs d’Alpins took advantage of a blinding snowstorm to app 


roach the 


Germans unseen. When near enough, they charged, and the German detachment was bayoneted, Fig. (2) shows a fine 
‘type of the Chasseurs. Fig. (1), a German officer who became so violent when captured that he had to be handcuffed. 
Bp Fig. (3), a machine gun near Nieuport. Fig. (4), winter scene on a battlefield in the North of France. 
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Surprise Attack on Austrian Outpost a 


The upper photograph is of unusual interest. It was taken-in the Bukowina, and shows an Austrian advanced post replying 
to a sudden attack by the Russians. Below is seen an Austrian gun in action, also in the Bukowina. | - 
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. Statue Unscathed in Ruined Church 


‘The ruins of the beautiful church of Montigny after the German bombardment are shown in Fig. (1). The figure of Our 
Lady is seen to have escaped unharmed. Fig. (2) is a photograph of Germans outside the church at Neufchatel. Fig. (3) 


shows Germans attending service in Antwerp Cathedral. 
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The Little Things that Count in War 


Photographs (1) and (2) are examples of the trifles that count for much in war. In (1) a private is showing a worn-out boot 
to an army cobbler, who seems rather dismayed at the task before him. Fig. (2) shows soldiers cleaning their rifles: the 
importance of clean weapons is regularly emphasised in the Army. Fig. (3), a novei ‘“joy-ride.” Fig. (4) is an artillery 

observer's post that was wrecked by a shell. Fig. (5),.on outpost duty in the British trenches. 5 
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‘A situation loaded with possible trouble.:’ An 
American Cartoonist’s view of the German policy of 
‘‘frightfulness’’ at sea. 


_ |. ‘THE TENDER-HEARTED COUNT. 
~ Count Zeppelin: ‘‘Here’s a present from the Kaiser, my 
i "pretty little dear.’’—New York Herald. : 


be 2 
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“]} (KAISER IS RUNNING ODT 
“OF MATERIAL FOR AMMUNITJON- 
4 JNASMUCH AS HIS NAVY IS >> 
“1 SO ENTIRELY: OUT- CLASSED = 
°} WHY NOT MELT THE NAVY? 
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«STIRRING IT UP.” 


¥ GS / How the Cartoonist of the World regards the efforts of 
_ The inactivity of the German Navy has prompted the the German-Americans, universally known in the United . 


| Cartoonist of the New York Hveining Telegram to evolve States as ‘‘Hyphenated Americans,’’. to embroil the 
_ the above Cartoon, It is headed: ‘‘Why-not?”’ United States with Britain. 
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/ The upper picture 


How the Huns 


shows the ancient church at -Ramsca 


. Strangely enough the great cross ramains undamaged. 


pelle which has been 


‘The Jower picture shows a‘party of Ge: 


- church in Poland, after, attending service. Sots pris 


laid ‘in ruins. by the German artillery. 
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Fre INDERW@D 


It is the recognised Leader in the 


Typewriter fiéld of*To-day, and winner 
of every award for Speed in every 
Contest held throughout the World 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST 


Underwood Typewriter Co., Ltd., 
120, Queen Victoria Street, London. E.C. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 


To ‘‘War Budget’’ Readers. 


The Presents Scheme which appeared in our last 
four issues has so far proved an enormous success. 

Hundreds of our Readers have taken advantage 
of the special offer to send a current issue of the 
‘“ War Budget ”’ to three of their friends. 

As the result of this we have received new Sub- 
scribers, and to each Reader who introduced the 
name of the new Subscriber, we are posting a 
Voucher which is accepted by BOOTS, THE 
CHEMISTS, as cash, at any of their 555 Branches 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

If any Reader is able to persuade a friend to sub- 
scribe to our paper for six months, a 2s. 6d. Voucher 
is forwarded as a reward to the Reader who intro- 
duces the name. 

BOOTS, THE CHEMISTS, make fo restrictions, 
so when the 2s. 6d. Voucher is presented at their 
Shops any goods may be purchased to the value of 
the Voucher, or the Voucher value will be accepted 
in part payment of goods of greater value. 


ADVERTISEMENTS h. 


VALUABLE 


PATRIOTIC PICTURE 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


TO EVERY READER. 


The Magnificent Fine-Art Plate of ‘‘ British Heroism’’ (the 
Taking of the Guns by the 9th Lancers), from the original |Paint- 
ing by J. HALFORD ROSS, will be presented ABSOLUTELY 
FREE to EVERY READER of the ‘ War Budget’ making appli- 
cation by means of the Coupon found below. Each Picture is 
produced on fine quality Plate Paper measuring 22 by 16 ins. 


The thrilling story of British heroism in the taking of the 
German guns at Mons by the 9th Lancers will surely live in 
history as one of the most heroic deeds of the British Army. 

The gallant Lancers had been bravely covering the’ retreat of 
the Infantry when their Colonel informed them that some eleven 
guns about a mile distant must be taken at any cost!. The bugle 
was immediately sounded for the charge, and in an instant the 
intrepid Lancers dashed forward amid a hail of shrapnel and 
rifle-bullets! The guns were reached and the German gunners 
thoroughly routed. The Lancers speedily put the guns out of 
action and rode back triumphantly to the ranks with the proud 
consciousness that they had fulfilled their duty. 

The artist has most graphically depicted the noble Lancers 
on their outward journey nearing the guns on the confines of a 
wood, and we cannot but think that the readers of the “WAR 
BUDGET” will be glad to secure the plate as a lasting and valu- 
able memento of one of the many glorious deeds of the noble 
British Army, telling the story to their children and their 
children’s children. 


* 


‘“BRITISH HEROISM.” 
(The Taking of the Guns by the 9th Lancers. ) 
J. HALFORD ROSS. 


This unique and generous gift is presented for the purpose of 
making the exceedingly high character of our pictures better 
known, and to introduge our Illustrated Art List to the readers 
of the “WAR BUDGET.” The reader bas simply to fill up the 
Coupon below. and forward the same to W. B. COLBAN-EWART, 
Secretary, THE BRITISH ART ASSOCIATION, LTD., 251, Ken- 
sington High Street, London, 'W., with a registration fee of 6d. 
by Postal Order (or stamps 7d.) to defray the cost of case, pack- 
ing, and carriage per parcel post, on receipt of which the picture 
will be carefully packed and despatched FREE OF ALL CHARGE. 


PRESENTATION COUPON. 


WAR BUDGE? 13.3.15. A 

Entitling the Reader to ONE FREE FINE-ART PLATE 

of “ BRITISH HEROISM,”’ from the Original Painting 

by J. HALFORD ROSS. : 
ncn ee ratEnNEE SEES 
To W. B. COLBAN-EWART, Secretary, THE BRITISH ART ASSO- 
CIATION, LTD., 251, KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, LONDON, W. 
Sir,—Please forward me the Picture of “ BRITISH HEROISM,” 
from the Original Painting by J. HALFORD ROSS, together with 
your ILLUSTRATED LIST OF ART PRODUCTIONS. Enclosed is 
the nominal fee of 6d. by Postal Order (or stamps 7d.) to cover 
Regisbrauon and cost of case, packing, and carriage to my 

address 


Name 


Address 


A limited number of the above Plates can_be had if desired 
PAINTED BY HAND IN WATER-COLOURS BY A FIRST-CLASS 
ARTIST for 3s. 6d. each. Money returned in FULL if not approved. 


All Applications should be plainly addressed: 
W. B. COLBAN-EWART, Secretary, 
THE BRITISH ART ASSOCIATION, LTD., 
251, KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, LONDON, W. 
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Guardian Angels of the Welsh Guards 


id‘s Day in aid of. the fund for providing comforts tor 
the new Welsh Army. 


national costume selling miniature flags on St. Dav 
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Our troops have become so inured to the thunder of the guns that it now has no effect upon them, and they spend their 
‘time off?’ as quietly as if they were hundreds of miles from the battle zone. Fig. (1) A group resting in the trenches; 
the waders which the men are wearing show that there is plenty of mud about. Fig. (2)-One soldier has rs him- 
self with the luxury of knife, fork, and plate, while the other resorts to more primitive methods of taking his meal. | Fig. (3) 
Shows a famous British General behind the firing line during action; the peasants have just made a presentation pf fruit 
to the General and his Staff. Fig. (4) A well-known artillery officer taking tea while watching his guns shelling a ernian - 
: position. : : Was 
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The Story of the Great War 
Hs Allies’ Gigantic Four-fold Attack | 
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{ By James C. Backhouse — 

: The immediately pending stage of the War is the development of the Allies’ four-fold scheme of attack—on land from 
_ the East and the West; at sea by our naval blockade; and the attack upon the Dardanelles. This gigantic and un- 
: paralleled plan and the necessity for it-is the true measure of the peril in which Europe stood from the modern 


military Empire of Germany. Germany, Austria and Turkey, all politically ‘‘ vampire ’ states, have elected to 
stand or fall together. The stage of the War in which Germany strove to win back her Jost power of offensive 
operations has been ended by the great German defeat in Northern Poland. 


Henceforth her effort will be to prolong 


the struggle in the hope of cracking the Alliance against her... To that the British blockade is the counter-stroke, 


OT unnaturally the Dardanclles* have been filling the 
public eye during the last week.: In part the feats 
of the allied flect in their attack upon the straits 
=i ™ ~ haye drawn attention off the equally great events 

‘on the Mast front if Poland, Galicia : 
and Hungary, and.in France. 

But Ict us take the really“ biggest 
fact of the situation. ..The biggest: 
fact is the Allies’ four-fold onset 
against Germany and Austria. East 
and West the onset is military. 
North, through our blockade, and, 
South through the Dardanelles the 
attack is naval. * In a word this 
stage of the war is the stage at which 
‘the full pressure of the allied powers 
‘is being developed and felt. An onsct 
of military power like that of the 
Allies is a mighty thing. Reinforced 
by naval. power it is enormous. 
~The world has never seen anything 
even. remotely approaching such a 
‘combination, Vast as the combina- 
tion isin mere force, it 1s guided 
and applied with sagacity and skill. 

Nothing could more con- °~ 
clusively show the: inimen- 
sity of the peril which over- 
- shadowed. Europe in. the 
modern military Mmpire of 
Germany ; nor the character 
of that Empire; nor the complete- 
ness of its preparations for war than 
the necessity of such a combination 
to put it down. The action of the 
Government of Germany in Belgium 
and in Poland proves that it is the 
Gorernment of a vampire state, organ- 
ised to enrich itself out of the. pos- 
sessions and the industry of other 
peoples. Turkey for more than 500 
years has represented .a vampire 
dominion; desolating some of ‘the 
fairest: lands on the globe. Austria 
largely has played the same _ part, 
though with more political capacity. 
Lastly Prussia. growing out of the. - 
insignificant Mark’ of Brandenberg, 
and raised to-consequence in the 18th 
Century by the swords of adventurers. 
has, after subjugating the rest of 
Germany. and using all. Germany as 
an .instrument of ambition, openly ~ 
aspired.to. prey upon the larger part.’ 
of Muvope, and beyond Europe. ' 

We. are in conflict, in brief. with 
this principle of vampirism, based 
upon and hacked by sheer force of 
arms, and the three vampire domina- 
tions have elected to stand or to fall 
together. ek ogee 

No mistake ought to be, and by 
this time perhaps no mistake is hikely 
on that point to be made. The tri- 
umph of Germany in this war would 
have meant not.merely the formal 

‘annexation of Belgium and~-Poland. 


dé would have meant that France, Holland, and. the three’ 


gdoms of Scandinavia, would all become. dependencies of 
ermany; the Balkan States dependencies of Austria; Egypt 


ypire alliance, ‘To us the Mediterranean would be barred, 
~ Never has any war been fought for such colossal stakes. 
ith. as been pointed out in this story that the Germans, 
‘most of all the Prussians, are a penurious people. The 
sae AE 
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“La fille-du régiment.” A little girl who 

regularly turns out with troops on Hampstead 

Heath. She is shown in the photograph taking 
her first lesson in signalling. 


more a Turkish province; and Italy a vassal of the 


heavy taxation they have endured; and. the heavy work. of 
military training they have put in for more than forty years, 
were held up to them as the realisation of a dream of riches, 
Their rulers could wait no longer. 5 

We ought not to misread this phe- 
nomenon. The German came to this 
country, went to France, or into 
Belgium, welcomed often because he 
was willing to work for a German 

-seale of pay.. He saw on all sides 
the evidences of ancient and present 
wealth, held by peoples he had been . 
brought up to despise. It aroused 
his envy, and it quickened his belief 
that here was a natural prize of 
German valour. 

More than fifteen hundred years 
ago German barbarians became re- 
eruits in’ Roman legions. As legion- 
aries they went from place to place 
in ‘the Roman Empire. They saw 
beautiful cities, and fertile cultivated 
lands. They saw a luxury of which 
in the sandy wastes and marshes, and 
amid the dark forests of Germany 
they had never dreamed. -They saw 
all these things enjoyed by a deca- 

“dent people. In Germany the report 

of such things spread,. and lost 
nothing in the telling. For a couple 
of s~hundred -years or more the old 
established dread of the Roman name 
held them back. “At length the hordes 
of Germany gathered themselves 
together, and they swarmed. In mul- 
titudes seemingly © countless they 
broke in, and covered the wide Jands 
of civilised Europe with fire and ruin. 
The fate of Belgium to-day was but 
the fate of Gaul and Spain and Italy 
in those far-off times. ; 

In-this war we have history. re- 
peating itself. The present outbreak 
is a German swarm, and save that 
the weapons and appliances of war 
are different, it is marked by the 
same ferocity. 

That is the underlying fact. This 
is not a political conflict provoked by 
the backstairs intrigues of dynasties, 
and. the wire-pulling of royal courte- 
zans. like So many wars of days gono 
by. Its a ‘strugele .at the cross- 
roads. of the World’s future. 

The result of the’ last German 
swarm was the Dark Ages which con- 
timued for 1,000 years. These ages 
were dark because the work and the 

knowledge of ancient civilisation had 
been pitilessly trampled out. by. bar- 
barians who held them in..contempt. 
[t is not open to any sort of doubt 
that the result of. this new swarm, 
could 1t have gained its ends, would 
be another era of intellectual dark. 
ness. It is not open.to-any sort of 

¥ doubt that the literature and the arts 
of non-Germanic,Burope would again have been trampled under 
the ruthless boot of Prussian dulness, and cast out on to. the 
rubbish heap by Prussian vanity. The steam-roller of 

Kultur ”” would have been passed over them. They would 
lie in its trail crushed and lifeless. Only dimly through the 

long night of gloom human memory would at last faintly 
recall the ancient stars. 
Thoughts such.as these, and. they are but.the truth, have 
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sharpened the Allies’ swords. It is the consciousness of this, 
felt though not put into definite shape, which impels French 
and British soldiers to face the winter wind and rain in the 
trenches; to endure through mud and blood and fire; and 
each to hold his own life cheap if the price of it be victory. 
Tt is the consciousness of this which has impelled the Russian 
peasant soldier from the far-away Steppes to fight amid the — 
snow drifts and the bitter blasts of a Carpathian winter with 
the spirit of a crusader, to stand to the last against fear- 
some odds in the 


forests and solitudes of the Russian frontier, 
and to strike back with. an unconquer < 


able strength. "~~:- 

In face of these things we can realise the stern resolve 
behind the four-fold ‘onset of the Allies. 

From that onset we can gather the great 
which is being played by this country as 
Despite the submarine ‘ blockade”? we are 
top.” Spe eeu toe at 
tthe striking feature of the attack on the Dardanelles has 
been the appearance in those operations of our latest, largest, 
and most powerful super-Dreadnought, the Queen Elizabeth. 
With the eight 15 in. guns of her armament she could remain 
at the outer entrance of the Dardanelles and completely wreelk: 
the forts guarding the Narrows ten to ‘fourteen miles up the 
Strait. Against such a fire these forts are helpless. 

The work of the Allied flect, however, has been not merely 
to silence the guns of these fortifications, but totally to de- 
siroy them. After the outer forts ab the entrance to the Strait 


the 


its 


and essential part 
a naval power. 
at sea might ‘fon 


be 


of 


In spite of their severe wounds, which incapacitate them ai 
arrived in England from Germany retain their cheerful spirits. 
on 


had been put out of action, and the survivors of these gar- 
risons—one of them, in the most powerful of the forts, a 
garrison of Germans—driven, off, landing parties from the 
fiect finished off the demolition, so that reconstruction within 
any time the war is likely to last became impossible. 


The European shore of the Dardanelles is a series of steep 
cliffs, and the forts in the Narrows were built amid the in- 
dentations of these cliffs in a manner that completely com- 
manded the deep water channel.’ That channel runs close 
alongside the European shore, Along the Asiatic shore are 
banks and shallows.* ~ 2% 

In addition, however, to these known and permanent forti- 
fications, supported by the forts on the Asiatic side, the 
Germans since they took over the control of: the Turkish 
Empire, had been busy throwing up additional earthworks, | 
and placing extra and hidden guns. Raia j fa 

The work before the fleet, therefore, has been first. to 
destroy. the permanent fortifications along both shores 3 
secondly to clear the channel of mines and torpedo apparatus ; 
and thirdly to search out and smash these additional guns 
kept to give the ships a disagreeable surprise. OE Sen cite 

Admittedly as a whole the operation . has presented no 
common difficulties; but ‘the Naval aircraft service, one of. 
those developments which our Admiralty had wisely kept up 
its sleeve, has proved invaluable. - By the Germans it was 
never reckoned with. It has now: become an essential feature | 
of sea fighting. In the reports of the mighty guns of the 


as | 100 


war 
across the islands in the sea 
reverberations 10 Constantinople jtself, more 
miles away, 
of doom. 


flowing by the p 
he gazed over 


forgotten him. 

Zssential in this conflict as js the co-o 
with military. power, 
upon land that we have 
the war. 
the naval war, would still have wa 
the fruits, and 
would, 
down. 
Empire of Germany. is finished. 

In the land 


the West, and im 
where the Germans put the issue to 


from them that power. 0 


From the Battle o 
has been a succession of efforts 


rom further service, 


a balcony at Millban 


thunder along the straits and. 
of Marmora, heard even in its 
than seventy 
one vampire dominion has listened to the tone 
The feet of fate seem long to have lingered, and 
looked over the pure blue ‘of the Marble Sea, 
alaces in which he had installed himself, as 
a scene lovely in its radiance of light, and in 
riches of colour, might well have thought that Fate had 
But. Fate. never forgets. as 


ships echomg in sullen 


Turk as he 


peration of naval 
jt is in the issue of the clash of arms 
to look for a speedy termination of 
Had German arms prevailed in the land conflict, ~~ 
‘thheld from them most of ~~ 
these the valuable fruits, of triumph. tse 
‘he a long drawn out pr cess of wearing ~ 


however, ix 
as well as at sea, the modern military, 


“Beaten on land 


conflict already we have gone far. Let there | 
no misgiving about that. In the Battle of the Marne OD ag 
the Battle of the Vistula on the East, — 

the touch, we snatche 


¢ the offensive they held as the effect 
their long preparation. wo8 EE eo cae 
f the Vistula until now. the war on Jand - ~ 
‘on their part to win back — 


£ 


h prisoners who have 
This smiling group of disabled warriors was photagraphed 
k Military Hospital. < Xe aeRO ee eae ss 


the exchanged Britis 


that lost advantage, for in the handling of gigantic _mass - 
armies, with their, gigantic ments in 3 of 
sorts, victory ‘without. that a : 
nob been caprice which has led the Germans to pour out blood | 
like water, and to exhaust their resources in rains “of shell - 
on the Aisne, at Rheims, at Ypres, in the Argonne, in Poland, | 
and in the Carpathians, ee 5 Beene 
And now also that succession of efforts, total of | 
lives too terrible even to be made known, is ab an end. It is’ 
at an end because the great battle in Northern .P land has_ 
gone against them, and there ave no more freshly called up 
masses to be thrown into the struggle. _ OE Seas tata 5 ep a 
‘A word on that point ‘should help to clear up. doubt. Let 
us keep strictly to known Sacks eee ee aerse ee ai 
The first known fact is that in 
the Germam, Army not more than half the young, fellows who 
had reached conscription age were. talyn. | There. were 
various exemptions, put chiefly those not, taken were weeded 
out as below the standard of physique, oF “as defective in 
‘sight and hearing, or as suffering from an inherited weakness 
100,000 trained 


requirements im “supplies of all | 


dvantage is impossible. ‘Tt has” 


costing, a. 


the annual conscription’ for 


of some sort. 5-8 BAe Ge 
Now at. the outbreak of war, Germany had 4, 

men—the standing Army of ‘roundly 900,000, and the several 

classes of the Landwehr and Landsturm down to the oldest, 

‘who went through their training 30 years ago or. more. It 

follows that if on the annual conscription half the young 
fellows were taken, the number of surviving untrained mer 


(Continued on page 102.) 
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| British Gunners on Rough Roads 


~ Gun carriages and ammunition wagons are-springless, and rattle and jolt worse than any Irish jaunting car; but they 
are so strongly built that they withstand the rough usage which they are receiving in France and Flanders. Fig. (1) A 
typical ‘‘ rough road” in France; the soldiers on the back seat of the wagon have not by any means a comfortable seat. 
: - Fig. (2) Powerful horses used by a forage transport. Fig. (3) Forage transport on a stony path. . 


The War Budget, 
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of military age, that is up to 50, would be roughly the same 
as the number of trained men—that is some 4,000,000 and 
odd. We thus get a total of somewhere above eight millions. 

But in addition to those eight millions the German Govern- 
ment quite early in the war, decided to anticipate its resources 
by calling up the prospective conscripts of three successive 
In other words it decided to enroll the lads from 16 
to 19 years of age. Of these there would be, taking the 
known conscription figures, 600,000 for each of the’ three 
years, or 1,800,000 in all. But the whole of these could not 
he fit for training. Tf half would be rejected on conscription 
at 20 years of age, it is quite certain that the standard could 
not-with any safety be much lowered in view-of their im- 
maturity. Half at any rate of that total of 1,800,000 is the 
highest figure we need allow, and it is very hkely much above 
the actual. That gives us with the trained and untrained 
men a total roundly of nine millions. Now we come to the 
other side. é 

In ‘the first place there are the casualties. According to 
the latest published lists of casualties of the Prussian Army 
alone—and these exclude all slighter casualties—the losses’ 
were 1,100,000. Those lists, however, did not go beyond the 
losses incurred to about the middle of November last. 

As the Prussian troops form about 60 per cent. of the 
whole German Army, and as we may safely assume the losses 
(unpublished) of other sections of the Army, Saxons, 
Bavarians and the rest, to be in the same proportion as 
Prussian losses, 2 simple rule of three sum enables us to 
arrive at the approximate total. On that footing the losses 
up to the middle of November last must have been. very 
nearly 2,000,000. Nor is that figure, startling as ib looks, 
really unreasonable or in any way improbable if we 
consider the nature of the two and a half months” 
fighting East and West which it represents. 

Since then there has been three and a half 
months’ fighting, and in the Eastern campaign 
more especially it has been of a terribly destructive 
character, To add another million to the total of casualties 
under these circumstances is to put the total almost ridicu- 
lously low. 

However, 


years. 


for the moment we will put it at that, thus 
allowing for the wounded) men who may have returned to 
the fighting line. Bearing in mind that wastaze and deaths 
from hardship and disease must have been very heavy, the 
total of three million casualties jis seen to be well within 
the mark.» ; 

-That reduces our nine millions to six. But of the four 
million untrained men, the older classes, these from 35 to 
50. could not on any showing be made fit for military service. 
Their initial unfitness would only be emphasised by age. - 

Hence out of the 
four millions of un- 
trained, only two 
millions are left as 
potentially available. 
Our. remaining six 
millions are there- 
fore brought down 
at once to four. 

But out of those 
four millions, three- 
quarters of a million 
at least are needed 
to work the German 
railways. The Ger- 
man railways, as we 
know, are State rail- 

‘ways, and military 
training is a first 
condition of appoint- 
ment. Their — effi- 
ciency is absolutely 
essential to the con- 
duct of the war, and 
itis out of the 
question to risk that 
efficiency, which is 
in fact a branch of 
athe military service 
in itself, by replacing 
trained railwaymen 
by untrained. But 
besides the men on 
the railway service 
there are a quarter- 
of-a-million. at least 
engaged in arsenals, 
army workshops, pro- 
yisioning establish- 
ments, and the rest. 

Thus our remaining 

four 


This brave Belgian nun insisted 
upon remaining behind in a village 
after all other persons had taken to 


flight to escape the 


German hordes. 


advancing 


« brought down to three millions. 
sclusion, The undisputed figures of the conscription 


millions is 


This is not a fanciful con- — 
form the 
only reliable basis to go upon. 2 


The Kaiser is not quite certain of the ability of his troops 
to invade England by means of transports, therefore he may 
possibly try boat boots, such as this German is wearing, as _ 


a last resort. 2 


Three millions is just about the total of forces” which | 
Germany at the present moment has in the field, and it is 
perfectly clear that they are all she has, because though her 


million men on railway and other Army services may be | 
tumed out into the fighting line later on, they cannot appear 
on either front at the present juncture. sien eo aT 

It may be said, of course, that the two million of older — 
untrained men might be equipped. They might, but it would. 
be waste of time and means. : a ee ies 2 

The other day a statement was issued with the authority | 
of the French War Office giving the latest information on the 
strength of the German and Austrian forces. There are 40 
German army corps on the West front and 30 on the East, 
plus-22 army corps of Austrians and Hungarians. Making | 
even the lowest allowance for losses and ineffectives, that | 
gives us roughly a total of three and three-quarter millions _ 
of men, three millions of them Germans. It coincides — 
exactly with the computation already set out. es. 

We have to be careful, however, about concluding that 
those three and three-quarter millions are going to be speedily _ 
disposed of. While they are not, as troops, anything like so a 
eood on the barrack square modcl as the troops already lost 
~ +o the German losses we have to add’ those of Austria, 
which have been enormous—they will fight much more warily, — 
and, if past experience is anything to go by, their subjuga-— 
tion will be a tough proposition. f ee 

For in the stage in which the war has now entered, the » 
stage in which these military empires are fighting not to- 
realise their ambitions but for their life, the object of Germany 
at any rate will be to prolong the conflict as much as possible 
in the hope tit the great Alliance against her may break | 
up under the strain. Austria has now sunk to such a position — 
that she must obey the dictates of Germany. Her forces are 
under German command. She has been as much absorbed 
into the Prassian leadship as Bavaria or Wurtemburg. oa 
cout is just on that account that the British naval: blockade 
is so important. This wearing-out process, with the stern 
application of it to German foodstuff supplies which the 
Prime Minister announced last wéek, is ome that will cut 
against Germany most of all, anh Sage ; 

In that connection we must not forget 


as dts 


an 


that line attack on 


the Dardanelles has an economic side. It bars ont of Germany 
and Austria whatever resources in. foodstu | 


they might 


Fatale from Kee Minor. 
‘Germany and Austria of such supplies requisitioned in Asia 
Minor was the part of the bargain which’ supplied Turkey - 


Nobody can doubt that the sale to 


with the sinews of war. -The lopping off of such a vast area 
of supply must clearly shorten the struggle. 

In the same speech in which he announced the completion 
of the British blockade, Mr. Asquith told the House of Com- 
“mons that the Allies are holding their lines West and Fast 

in preparation for an irresistible advance. What he meant 
ves that_they were waiting until these efforts of Germany to 
¥ecover her lost military advantage had exhausted themselves, 
and at the same time that the Allies on both fronts are 

‘Getting into a position for the Spring—in a double sense, 

That really puts the situation into a nutshell, and it con- 
at the view taken in the last instalment of this story that 
the German effort from East Prussia was, of that kind, the 
fae effort. 

ursuit ‘of this last nee adventure the Germans 
hen ast Prussia launched the strongest and best part of 
eir force across the frozen and snow-covered plains of the 


ovince of Suwalki, and through: the great forest tract of> 


Augustovo against the Russian frontier fortress of Grodno. 
They wished to seize Grodno because through that place runs 
por main Warsaw-Petrog grad railw ay. The seizure of Grodno 
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Niemen to hold off the main German attack there, and threw 
his weight upon the German turning movement; and more 
especially he threw his weight against the extreme or western 
end of that movement at Przanysh, 

The great battle: on the front ‘from Lomza to Przanysh 
resulted in a decisive Russian victory. That victory is one 
of the most important of the war. 

This defeat; laying East Prussia open to the Russians 
from the South, was of course the end of the Grodno enter- 
prise. The German troops there found themselves in perit 
of having the Russians in their rear. At the same time 
another Russian force was advancing along the west side of 
the Niemen from Kovno, the most’ northerly fortress of the 
barrier Jine. 

Jn the Carpathians the Germans and Austrians have pac 
to advance over the Wyzkov Pass down the valley of the Stry 
to Lemberg. but haye not been akle to get past the Russian 
positions at Kozwvuka and ‘Takholka, which command the 
way into the valley on the west and the east sides respec-. 
tively. 

They attempted in consequence a double turning movement 
on the west through the Beskid Pass, and on the east through 
the minor passes. On the west they have been driven back 
right across the range, upon Munkaes. in Hungary. On the 


would have given them a grip on the Russian communica- 
tions that would have upset all calculations. 

They advanced in two great columns by nearly parallel 
routes, the first on the North by way of the town of Suwalki, 
and the second on the South by way of Augustovo. The more 
northerly column headed for the Niemen, hoping to cross it, 
and cut the main railway some 16 miles on the farther side. 

The southerly column fighting through the forests against 
the devoted 28th Russian army corps which strove to bar the 
way, left, when the eastern fringe of the forest belt was ap- 
proached, a screen of troops intended to lure the Russians 
‘into the belief that these were the vanguard of the main 
‘body. The main column, however, turned and struck towards 
the Bobr, in arder to appear unexpectedly before Grodno on 
‘the south. 

‘The Germans did not expect to find any great force of 
Russians in this region, but to make assurance doubly sure 
they launched a big turning movement southward from Hast 
“Prussia towards Lomza and Prazanysh. Thus if the Russians 
had thrown their main forces in the direction of Grodno, the 
Russians would be overwhelmed in Northern Poland and find 
t frontier pierced at Lomza; if they threw their main forces 

Northern Poland, then they would be overwhelmed at 


the Rusgian Commiander-in-Chief aids in reply was 
ategy He put, aoa enough at Grodno and on the 


Transport methods across the River Save during the Serbian advance. 


east their forces, which had got as far as and occupied Stani- 
slay, were also broken up. « 

Thus everywhere along the east front the Germans and 
Austrians are on the defensive and losing ground. 

Tn the western theatre of war the French have made a really 
big breach in the German front in the highlands of Cham- 
pagne. North of Perthes some two miles of the wooded rise 
in which the Germans had entrenched themselves have been 

captured, and the roads and the railway beyond the rise ave 
under the fire of the French guns. 

Another notable success is the-capture by the French of 
the strong fortification the Germans had made at Les Hparges, 
south-east of Metz. This was on a hill on the east side of. 
the ridge which divides the Meuse from the Moselle. It con- 
sisted of two bastions’ connected by a line of trenches, “fnd it 
had been -built to cover the railway by which the Germans 
fed from Metz, their advanced position at St. Mihiel. 


MONEY FOR PICTURES. 


he ‘‘ War Budget ’’ pays big | prices for photographs 
at War Scenes on Land and Sea. 
Editor, 


Address the 


Salisbury Square, 


‘‘ War Budget,’’ 12, 


London, E.C. 
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Clearing t 


With the meeting of the British and French fleets and the Russian land and sea forces at Constantinople the last vestige of 

Turkish rule in- Europe wili vanish. The upper photograph shows the ships of Britain and France at the gates of the 

Dardanelles. The lower photograph was taken from the deck of a cruiser just as the work of shelling tho:fonts began. Im 
the foreground, to the right, is seen a steersman at his post on a battleship. : 
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Seaplanes’ Good Work at Dardanelles 


_ In the work of directing the fire of the battleships, and in dropping bombs on the four principal forts at the entrance 
sy to the Dardanelles—Cape Hellos Battery, Seddul Bahr, Orkhanieh Tabia, and Kum Kalossi Tabia—hydroplanes rendered 

_itvaluable help to the Allied Fleets. The terrific fire of the 15 in. guns of the Queen Elizabeth, Britain’s latest word ‘in 
x i _ Shipbuilding, put the guns of Cape Hellos Battery out of action in an hour and a half, 
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The Turkish ipvasion of Egypt, which the. troops of the Sultan were assured by their German masters was to be a mere 
“ walk-over,”” has been far from successful. Turkish soldiers have certainly reached Egypt, but as prisoners of war. The 
top picture shows 700 of them arriving in the Kasr-el-Nil barrack square, Cairo, under armed escort of the Lancashire 
Fusiliers. In the centre photograph a party of the New Zealand contingent is seen digging trenches in the desert sand. 
<The bottom photograph, which gives a vivid idea of oriental life, shows a camel transport unloading barley for the New 
Zealanders at their camp on the desert at -Leitoun. 
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Britons Training to Whip the Germans 


‘i 
ih ee ee ue 


The. men at home are meeting with some of the experiences of winter campaigning whi 
undergoing, and after a few weeks of the sort of thing depicted above they. become as “hard as nails.’ Our photographs. 
show: (1, 3 and 4} Men of the Queen Victoria Rifles (London Regiment) drilling in the snow. (2) Returning from b. route 
; ; march, ; : Rae NS aint 


ch our soldiers at the front aro als 
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The Zeppelin wreck on an Island 


With all the pomp and circumstance so dear to the heart of the Kaiser, Zeppelin L3 set out, doubtless with the intention 

of throwing bombs on innocent babes on our Eastern coasts as an accompaniment to the German submarine attack on | 

harmless neutral ships. The raid ended vaingloriously. Fig. (1) The Zeppelin in full flight. Fig. (4) Close of its career on i 

the Island of Fanoe, wrecked and burned. Fig. (2) Bombs dropped from the airship when it dashed headlong to earth. if 

Fig. (3) The crew of L3 arriving at the town of Odense, whence they were marched off for internment during the remainder i 
» j of the war. 
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Torpedoed Collier’s Crew left to Drown 


The London collier Deptford was torpedoed by a German submarine in the North Sea, off Scarborough, at three o’clock 
in the morning. The crew of fourteen succeeded in launching a boat, and rowed away from the sinking vessel. For nearly 
five hours they endured terrible hardships. On several oceasions they were nearly swamped. They baled out the boat, 
which was taking water rapidly, and were eventually rescued by the collier Fulgens in an exhausted cohdition. 
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Russian Howitzers in Action 


nlaaner itn Ares Say 


The Russian artillery has been brought thoroughly up to date and has achieved some excellent results in the Eastern 
battlefield. Fig. (1) shows a 5 in. howitzer throwing shells on a German entrenchment in Poland. Fig. (2) A party of scouts, 
surprised by German troops, fell back on the farmhouse shown in the picture and held it under heavy fire until the arrival 
of the main body of Russian troops put the enemy to flight. Fig. (3) Russian barbed wire entanglements in the snow 
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time immemorial, and that spirit has been amply proved 
gham Palace by special command of ‘the King. Our 
“the emblem of Wales. (4) Played on duty by 


Wales’s martial spirit has been sung by bardic sages from 
fheir birth on St. David’s Day by mounting guard at Buckin 


Palace. (3) Girls in national costume selling small flags bearing 
; (6) “Champion Ghost,” the largest goat in England and the ma’ cot of the We 


‘ ; eel 2s “fe 
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Welsh Guards celebrated 


ished in the 20th Century. Called into being a few months ago by Mr. Lloyd George, the 
The Welsh on guard at Buckingham Palace. (2) Children of Wales among the interested spectators outside the 
ards. (5) Mr. Lloyd George inspecting the battalion in company with Lord Mostyn and General Owen Williams. 


~ (8) Detachment marching round the Palace to place the guards. 
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tndian troops at a Hampshire convalescent hospital were entertained at a 
entertainment was organised by the Indian Art and Dramatic Society, and the programme, which included European 
and Indian performers, was arranged especially to suit the audience. 

window as the auditorium. Fig. (2) The audience seated Indian fashion. on 
photograph was takén an English conjuror had turned a German flag into a Union Jack, to the amazement of the aye 


The West Entertains the East 


Fig. (3) Indian actors. Fig. (4) Soldiers waiting to get into the Hall. 
114 


concert on the borders of the New Forest. The 


Fig (1) Some of the Indian spectators utilising a 
the floor of the Hall; at the moment when this 
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British Soldiers Snowed Up in France 


eee While our troops are looking forward eagerly to the approach of Spring and a consequent improvement in the weather | 
conditions, they are receiving constant reminders that winter has not yet taken his leave. Fig. (1) A British support party HI 
_ keeping as comfortahie and cheerful as the wintry weather will permit under the lee of-a scrub-covered bank. Fig. (2) A’ | 


+ scout on the look-out in the snow. i 
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Where the Germans Met the Russians 


a Germany must never go to war with Russia,’ said Bismarck on one occasion. Despite the Iron Chancellor’s warning, 

the Germans are working feverishly to accomplish what is really the Sisyphean task of shattering the Tsar’s legions. 

Our photographs show: (1) German bomb-discharging apparatus at work in a Prussian trench. (2) Landwehr making for 

their trenches near a swamp. A few Regulars are mixed among them, doubtless to give encouragement to the older men. 
(3) Supply column in East Prussia bringing in wood and straw for the troops, both of which they badly need. 
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_ Famous Soldiers of the Hour: 


eae? Lieut.-General Sir Henry Rawlinson 


TEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR HENRY SEYMOUR 
RAWLINSON, after Eton and Sandhurst, began his 
service career in the 60th Rifles, but exchanged into 
the Coldstream Guards. 
‘He is the second holder 

of a baronetcy which dates from 

1891, his father having been the 

‘late Major-General Sir Henry 

Creswick Rawlinson, the eminent 

Orientalist, who first deciphered 

the cuniform inscriptions on the 

Assyrian tombs. 

‘Sir Henry Rawlinson, who is 
commanding a division of the 
British Expeditionary Force, has 
reached this high position as the 
reward of sheer hard work and 
‘much active service in many 
parts of the world, It has often 
been said—and there is a, great 
deal of truth in the saying—that 
the vicarages of England and the 
manses of Scotland supply some 
of the finest fighters to the 
British -service. A long list 
could be “compiled ‘of eminent 
soldiers and sailors whose fathers 
were quict, peace-loving clergy- 
men, and, if heredity -had as- 
serted itself in the case of Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, he would have 
been a pale and studious scholar, 
poring over dim and inscr utahle 
manuscripts and enlightening the 
world from his store of learning. 

_ Instead, the chose to be a gay 
and gallant Guardsman. who has 
for many years been a particular 

friend of Lord Kitchener, and 
who has" seen as much service in the field as his distinguished 
chief. 

‘Just turned fifty—he was born in 1864—Sir Henry, having 
passed through Eton and Sandhurst, began his military career 
in the “Old Sixtieth,’’ otherwise the King’s Royal Rifles. 
He does not scem, however, to have found the life of a Rifle- 
man much to his taste, and he exchanged into the Coldstream 
Guards eight years. later. Before that, however, in 1887, he 


had been in India, and was A.D.C. to the late Karl Roberts, 


who thought very “highly of him. 
iGine of Sir Henry Rawlinson’ s great qualities as a soldicr 


t 


AMS. Queen Blizabeth took part in the destruction of 
the. Dardanelles Forts. This super- pratt, 
launched at Por tsmouth by 
Lady Meux. -on October 16th, 
1913, is. “the first vessel to 
carry 15 in. guns, of which 
she has eight, and as each 
gun fires 2 projectile of 
i, 950 Ibs., her broadside fire 
amounts to 15,600 Ibs. 

The — Queen 
carries an anti-torpedo bat- 
‘ tery of sixteen*6 in, guns. 


which was 


Elizabeth 


i She also has a battery of : 
ae 3 in. anti-aircraft guns, and 
4 


is specially protected against . 
aerial attack. Her designed 


Lieutenant-General Sir Henry Rawlinson. 


is his versatility. 
into a Guardsman: In Burmah with Lord Roberts in the 
campaign of 1886 he was doing splendid services 


Graduating as a rifleman, he developed 
as a leader ot 
mounted infantry and a com- 
mander of a mobile column. . 

From Burmah Sir Henry went 
to the Soudan, where he was 
Deputy Assistant Adjutant- 
General to Earl Kitchener, who 
was then Sirdat, and who men- 
tioned him several times in de- 
spatches. The Burmah campaign 
over,’ Sir Henry ‘had a_ brief 
“respite from active service, but 
when the Boer War broke out 
he was once again in the saddle 
and off on. the old trail of cam- 
paigning. ~ He was in Ladysmith 
all through the siege. 

Ladysmith . having been re- 
heved, Sir Henry Rawlinson was 
put im command of>a mobile 
column, a position which he had 
already, in Burmah. proved him- 
self -admirably capable—of hold- 
ing. His mobile command earned 
the high appreciation of Lord 
Kitchener, who wrote this fine 
testimony :— 

‘“Brevet-Colonel Sir Henry 
Rawlinson possesses the quali- 
ties of a Staff’ Officer and a 
Column Commander in the field. 
His characteristics will always 
ensure him a front place in w hat- 
ever he sets his mind to.’’ 

Sir Henry was Commandant of 
the Staff College at Camberley 
_from 1908 to 1906, and from 1907 


-to 1909 he commanded the Second Brigade at Aldershot. Ha 


sueceeded his father in the baronetcy in 1895, and was made 
C.B. in 1900. . He varies his duties as a soldier with devotion 
to motoring. 


The photogi hah of an airman on page 48 “of the « War 
Budget,” February 27th issue, was incorrectly inscribed 
‘Wing-Commander F. R. -earlett.” The portrait was of 
Commodore M. F. Sueter, Director of the Air Department of 
the Admiralty. ; 


— — Greatest Warship in the World 


The exclusive use of oil fuel in the Queen Elizabeth—sha 
is the first battleship *with engines driven: by oil to go into 


action—\s the feature that ap- 


peals most to he popular 
imagination. In her tanks 
and double bottom she is 
able to store 4,000 tons of 
fuel—a quantity easily suffi- 
cient to carry her round the 
world at a fair speed. The 
abolition of coal makes 4 
great difference in the num- 
ber of the engine-room com- 
plement, which is about 25 
or. 80 per cent, less than is 
carried by any other modern 
armoured ship of a similar 


ES ‘speed is 25 knots, with tur- 


Ny 


. bines of 60,000. horse-power, but she could probably do 


ante pa igtee 7 3 


speed. 
The Queen Elizabeth is estimated to have cost £2,350,000 
to build. 
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“The magnificent dash and courage of the French troops have discomfited the Germans. Fig. (1) Picture taken under fire 


Infantry Under Fire eo: 


ground. Fig. (2) The famous French 120 long gun which is dreaded by the Germans; there are two kinds, the '120 long 
and the 120 short; these have both proved superior to the enemy’s biggest guns in the artillery duels, Fig. (3) A pic- 
turesque winter scene in the Vosges, which also depicts the unique construction of stabling for cavalry horses behind the 

firing line. ; : 


i S 3 Be: 118 _ ; is 6. se Lea ee — 


during an engagement which-resulted in the capture by the French of the line marked by three farmhouses in "ts back- 
1 
) 
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With Our Army in the Field es 


!f the Germans boast that their troops are moved rapidly from point to point, it is certain that our- own armies are 
' transported with at least equal speed and dexterity. Fig. (1) British infantry on the march, Fig..(2) In the horse lines; 
Ye preparing for a general move. Fig. (3) Infantry massing in a weod. 
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than among the enemy. 


y French soldiers for sending a bomb to the Germans at only thirty yards distance. 
Fig. (3) The first line of trenches 


€ fighting some soldiers take a hand at cards while a comrade keeps watch. 


‘Hand grenades require. careful handling, otherwise they cause more damage in the thrower’s trench 


Fig. (1) shows the device adopted b 
Fig. (2) This is not a river, but a miniature lake which has formed in a French trench. 


near Peronne; during a lull in the 


nol etal 
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A striking contradiction to the statement spread through German official sources that the Kaiser’s troops are enthusiastic 
for war is provided by the smiling faces of soldiers after they have been captured by the French. Fig. (1) Convoy of German 
“prisoners arriving at St. Pol. (2) Germans under escort at a French railway station, elated at having éscaped with their 

lives. (3) Concentration camp for German prisoners in a French town néar the sea coast. 
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—.. Hew the Cartoonist Sees ‘the War 


The Kaiser: ‘* Why. don’t, you take it away from him 
: for me?’’— New York World. 


THE GHOST IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 


‘*My grandchildren have so evil a conscience that they 
no longer dare to saii under their own flag.’’ 


— Kladderadatsch”’ (Berlin). 


UNDER THE STARRY BANNER. 


“How wisely the world is arranged! France has its : é ; 
cathedrals and I have the neutral flags.”” : : 
: —“‘Kladderadatsch” (Berlin.) Monarch of All.—New York World. 
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War Scenes in Serbia 


ss me oi 


We hear little in this country of the tremendous fight which the gallant Serbs are putting up against the Austrians. Nor 
have. we yet heard the tragic story of the difficulties which beset Serbia. whose finances have been depleted by three wars 
in as many years, Fig. (1) Serbian wounded on their way to a base hospital in a bullock wagon, the only means of 
transport. Fig. (2) Greek priests with the Serbian Red Cross. Fig. (3) ‘Austrian prisoners in Serbia cooking their food 

‘ at a field oven. 
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Some of the Austrian heavy guns used against Liége and Antwerp have been transferred to the Eastern battlefield with 
the object of bombarding Warsaw. Fig. (1) The ponderous transport necessary for conveying the essentials of these great 
20.5 guns. Fig. (2) One of the huge shells being wheeled to the gun position. Fig. (4) A gun in position. Fig. (3) Austrian 

troops making a gingerly advance in the Carpathians; the severe reverses with which the Austri«”s have met have caused 
as ihem to treat the Russians with the utmost respect. 
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Indian Heroes Praised by Sir J. French 


2 Se POE 


siieboomsntaoie M. 


Sago 
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Sir John French’s latest despatches praise in high terms the conduct of the men of the Sirhind Brigade of the Indian Corps 
in Francs, who captured two lines of the enemy’s trenches with little loss. Fig. (1) shows some men of this brigade. Fig. (2) 
How the Indians bake bread at the front. Fig. (8) Ghurkas mentioned in Sir John French's despatch. 


pes | 


? 


O secret is more jealously guarded by the Admiralty 


than the position of the various units of the British ~ 


Fleet, and it is probable that there.is no informa- 
tion that the Germans would be more pleased to 
get. 

The photograph shows some of the octal that are in 
use on the various battleships to prevent the possibility of 
information as to the ship’s whereabouts leaking out through 
the ordinary franks on the envelopes. In ordinary times any 
person receiving a letter from one of our bluejackets can’ tell 
by the “postmark almost exactly. where the ship is. 
able to do so now would be very useful for any German 
agents, but this is rendered impossible by the. adoption of a 
system of postmarks which reveal nothing.» No one who 
receives one of these letters can tell whether it was posted at 


Postmarks on British 


“To be 
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Warships 


The censorship on board the battleships and other war 
vessels is exceedingly close; not a line can leave the ship 
until it has been through the hands. of the officer deputed to 
see that no information of any value to the enemy leaks out. 
At the same time the censorship on the whole is wisely and 
judiciously excrcised. ~Men are allowed to speak compara- 
tively freely. of any. actions .in.which they haye taken. part, 
and some of the very best and most graphic stories of the 
various naval battles have come from the men who have been 
engaged... They are not under official obligation to relate the 


facts in a precise and formal manner, and consequently they 
tell of what they have seen with a fection and spontaneity 
. which, adds human interest to their narratives, and-at the 
same time gives us a much keener insight into the psychology 


Southampton or, say, Barbadoes; whether the writer was on - of the men themselves and their behaviour in the face of 


duty in the North Sea or on the Australian station. 


the en nemy. 


Russian prisoners at Doeberitz who are compelled by the Germins to act as street sweepers. 
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The Western Battle 
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CROSS WORK IN THE WORLD WAR. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE OFFICE “RECRUIT. 


— 


3 tt Your office w 


33 


ork won’t get heaped up it you use a BURROUGHS. 3 33 tt 


A Boy or a Girl can do any of your bookkeeping work on a machine — quickly and accurately. 


Whatever the nature of your business, 


a BURROUGHS that is adaptable to it. 


Please Phone City 7497, or write for Particulars or Demonstration : 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE, LIMITED, 


Serves the Empire 
and the ‘‘Empire’’ serves the Navy 


om Every British battleship has one or more 
ier Empire Typewriters as part of its 
/ equipment—striking tribute to the worth 
a and efficiency of this all-British machine. 


Complete YOUR equipment for the battles 
of business by purchasing an 


_ | EMPIRE TYPEWRITER 


The Simplest, Strongest, most Reliable and most 
Durable of all makes on the market to-day. 


Now1 Ordutarys £13. 2-6: No. 1 Lightweight, Traveller's 
model, £13 2 6. 
No. 2, with built-in Tabulator, £17 10 0, 


FREE TRIAL. TEST IT YOURSELF. 


Head Office : 


THE EMPIRE TYPEWRITER Co., Ltd., 77, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 


16, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNTPENS 
AND THE WAR. 


For a man on active service or in training, a 
““Swan” Fount Pen will prove a most useful 
gift. Quite apart from the extra convenience to 
him which a “ Swan” gives, it will help to main- 
tain communication with home and friends, to 
whom an occasional card or letter will be a 
wonderful comfort. Be sure you send a‘‘ Swan,” 
however, because a * ‘Swan’ is, first of all, made 
in London ; it is the simplest and strongest ; it 
will be appreciated as the standard best ; it gives 
the least trouble and has no complicated a 

\ 
mechanism. A wounded soldier wrote us the 
other day mentioning that someone trod on his 
pen, and “‘ he would sooner have lost anything 
than his ‘Swan’ !’ 


The name may be engraved sini 


on the pen—orders executed | 


the same day as received. 


Prices from 10/6 


A point for every § hand! 
MAY WE SEND OUR CATALOGUE? 
MABIE, TODD & CO., LTD., 


Pd & 80, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.. 


Cheapside, E.C.; 954, Regent Street, W..,. 
Fadi: os Exchange Street, Manchester; 10, Rue 
Neuve, Brussels ; 37, Ave. de l’Opera, Paris; and) 

at New York and Chicago. 


Sold Matinee bead a= and Jewellers. 
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Bere The Heroic Army of the Red Cross 


ATURDAY, MARCH 20th, 191°. 


have performed work in this war that has | 


ticularly the British section, 
’ on the field, being taken 


. The Red Cross Societies of all nations, and more par 
d. soldier, after having been “ patched up’ 


ever been excelled. The photograph shows a wounde 


to the nearest hospital. 
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Sir John French 
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An incident which occurred during the battle of Ypres illustrates realistically the part which the British Commander- 
in-Chief is playing in the glorious feats of the British arms. It also serves as a sidelight to show why every British soldier 
loves this great Field-Marshal. In the heat of the fighting Sir John French entered a wood near Gheluvelt, in order to 
encourage the British troops, who were beset by a greatly superior German force. Suddenly a private near Sir John 
French was struck by a shell and staggered into the Commander’s arms. French laid him down gently upon the sward 

before continuing to give his orders-to the troops. hice (Mees vs 
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~The Story of the Great War 
- Allies’ United Advance East and West 


By James C, Backhouse 


In pursuance of their great combined plan, the Allies have begun a general offensive both on the East front and on 


a the West. 


os siege of Germany in the North Sea, and the French sea-siege of Austria in the veiled at 


This, as part of the same plan, is supported by. the Naval operations against Turkey, the British sea- 


On both fronts the military. 


advance has started well. 


O understand the strategy of the Great War we must 
look at it as a whole. At no fime has the strategical 
interest been so dramatic as it has now become. 
‘The strategical interest, however, is in part 
--military and in part naval. In part, too, it presents 
economic aspects. “ 
- Both the operations on land and the operations at sea 
represent features of that gigantic scheme of a four-fold at- 
tack on the German=Austrian-Turkish alliance, which I have 


pointed out already, has been elaborated by ‘the Powers of - 


the Triple Entente. 

The attack on the Dardanelles par alyses Tur key-a as a mem- 
ber of the hostile alliance. 

‘The. British blockade of Germany i in the Nor th Sea, and the 
Frenth blockade of Austria-in the Adriatic, go far to reduce 
the fighting values of both the German and the Austrian 
armies. The blockade makés it more difficult to keep those 
armies supplied ; it makes it even more difficult to keep those 
armies equipped.» ©NIl this tends to shorten the war. 


effort on the Meuse and in the Argonne to bring about 
the investment of Verdun. The strength of the German 
effort on the West was broken at the battle of Ypres, 
the most destructive and terrible encounter of the cam- 
paign. On the East this effort, made by the Germans 
and Austrians combined, has pr oduced two great offensive 
enterprises, The first led to the battle of the Vistula 
and the -retreat which followed that great German- 
Austrian disaster. 


(4) Decision of the Germans, in consequence of these 
events Hast and West, to abandon their initial military 
plans, and: instead of finishing with France first, to throw 
their strength East-and finish first with Russia. As: the 
outcome of this there took place the destructive battle of 
the Rawka, and the German-Austrian attack on Galicia 
and Bukovina through the passes of the Carpathians. 


(5) The phase represented by the final failure of the 
efforts to recover. the initiative. When in consequence 


Et (i > eae bith roth. H.M.S.’ Monarch in Action. 


In this way ths nayal operations ‘beconie an essential part 
in effect of the land operations. 

‘As regards the land operations themselves, thé situation 
put broadly is this., East as well as West the Allies. have 
bided their’ time for advance, strengthening and confirming 
meanwhile that grip upon” ‘the: ‘power ‘of the offensive which is 
the first” essential ‘of victory in campaigns with the mighty 
mass armies put/into the field in this war. 

They are not only now zondy for ce advance ; 
begun their advance. : 


pny have 


-For the sake of Mespnese let me pecapihulate the ee 


phases through which the struggle has passed up to now. 
‘There, are seven of them. . They are :— 


Peay: The German: ensies aaa France, Prscenten 

Shy: the advance upon Paris; and the Austrian offensive 

- against. Russia represented by the advance from Galicia 
yan Warsaw. eee 


©, Failure of the German offensive in the battle of 
ae Marne;_ failure. of the Austrian offensive in the 
Battles“ of.Lémberg, and Lublin,” eee 


(3) Efforts of the Wsineiia te ates ao to recover 


their lost initiative. 
, with the battle of oS Aisne, and ended with the German 


These efforts began in the West. 
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of the battle of the Rawka it was seen that the attempt 
to reach Warsaw from the West was by itself hopeless, 
a scheme was adopted of aiding that effort and the attack 
through the Carpathians by an onset from Nast Prussia. 
This; von Hindenberg’s second enterprise, was ruined at 
the battle of Przanysh: 


(6) Reduction ef Germany and Austria to the de 
fonsive; initiative confirmed to the Allies. 


(7) Beginning of the Allies great scheme of attack, 


In \the course of this story it has been pointed out that 
phase four marked that point of the war at which its ultimate 
issue passed beyond doubt. It is not more than two months 
since that point was reached. I said then that the progress 
of the war from that point must be much more rapid. Events 
since have gone to confirm that. judgment. 

To go over the ground of that judgment again is not neces- 

sary: Let it suffice to say that the developed strength of the 
Allied armies“East and West, as compared with the ee 
Germany and Austria are still able to put into the field, 

not to be measured merely, as so many people measure ii, 
by arithmetical totals. It is to be measured not less by that 
command over movement which the Allies hold as the result 
of past victories, Though apparently abstract, this is one of 
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the greatest factors of military power. 
~ ditions and mass armies have made it even more important 
than in the past. 

Now in the light of these considerations let us look at the. 
situation as it stands. I take the Russian advance on the 
Bast front first. The strategical position there, while not 
more interesting than that in the West, can be more readily 
understood, and will assist a grasp of the Western position: 

On the facts which one by one we have been able to glean, 
we are by this time able to grasp the plans of General von 
Hindenberg’s onset from East Prussia quite clearly. 

A powerful column advanced towards the Niemen making 
for that. part of-the-river between the Russian frontier 
fortress of Grodno and the -frontier fortress of Olita. This 
region is only passable on the necks of land lying between 
the wide tracts of marshes.. The Germans advanced rapidly, 
and were able to seize the passages to the West of the river. 
Rapid as their advance had heen, however, they found the 
passage of the river barred by Russian forces, whose presence 
they had not expected 5 

A second powerful column one its way by an almost 

parallel route to the South through Suwalki, and the great 
rien tract east.of Augustovo. Their intention was to invest 
and if possible-to take Grodno, and cut.the main railway to 
Warsaw. Near .Grodno, however, this column found itself 
unexpectedly opposed to’ superior forces. Remember that the 
advance: of both these German columns by forced marches 
across such country in almost 'the depth of a Russian winter 
is an experience almost indescribably perilous and exhausting. 

“A third powerful column: struck across Northern Poland in 
a. south-easterly ‘direction: to’ Lomza, one of the barrier for- 
tresses on. the Narco. Seagrt (e-3 ; 

A ou column took the roads towards. Ostrolenka and 
the’ Narco. She : : 

A fifth was thrown against Przanysh, held only by a division 
of Russian troops. In the face of the odds against them, 
these troops evacuated the town, but entrenched on the hills 
slightly to the south-west of it. There they held out against 
all assaults, 

Now when the Russian Asner offensive developed we knew 
that the weight of it was directed towards Przanysh, and we 
know that in the important battle which was fought from 
Przanysh to Elvadno, nort)y of Lomza, the Germans met with 
a defeat which drove their fourth and fifth columns back over 
the fronticr into Kast Prussia. 

That, however, was only the feliaines Advancing from 
Grodno to the south of the belt of forest country the Russians 
also drove before them the second German column, and closed 
in upon Augustovo. It is evident that these German troops 
after their forced marches were in no state to resist a serious 
onset. 


_Kitchener’s. men are learning to perform many domestic 
duties. Photograph shows one of the soldiers mending 
his socks in a quiet corner of his hut. 


Near Lomza all this time the third German column stood 
its ground. Lomza, as may be seen by looking at a map of 


this part of Russia on a scale large enough, stands in an 


angle or indent of. the Russian fortified frontier. 


Present-day con- 


were entrenchments, that is to say, not for a temporary but 


The Russians here stood. Sorerenilys on the de 
lieving that the Russians were unable to advance, 1ans 
pressed them with the object if possible of seizing th cari 
fortress. ~Through successive days the fighting was of a ver 
desperate character- ~~ = 
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Motor-’bus tn flames, caused by, a German petrol “shell. 


Let us summarise shortly the situation brought about. by 
the battle of Przanysh. To resist the Russian onset from that 
direction, an onset which menaced all the operations on the — 
Niemen -and against Grodno, the Germans made a_ strong “3 
effort to re-form their front ‘all the way from the southern 
frontier of East Prussia to Lomza. Then the Russian ad- 

vance developed to the south of Augustovo, threatening that 
re-formed section of the German front from the rear, and_ 
cutting it off, or threatening to cut it off from the Germans _ 
farther away to the North on the Niemen. 

Further the Russians launched another 
west of Przanysh. = 

The consequence of all these movements was this. On the = 
Niemen and at Lomza the Germans, though they had in — 
neither case effected their purpose, which was to break _ 
through the Russian -fortified frontier, were holding their 
ground. The troops directed against Grodno; the troops — 
moving on Ostrolenka; and those thrown. against Przanysh 
had been defeated and driven back. It is- plain upon these — 
facts that the whole co-ordination of the German re had~ 
been ruined. - ; 

It is equally plain that this last ae enterprise sof: General. 
von Hindenberg had not only turned out a Failure,” but a 
costly failure. : 

What we have to bear in mind. in. ‘gram ee the 
enterprises of General von Hindenberg is that-taken together _ 
they have swallowed up no fewer than 20 army corps, a very 
considerable part indeed of Germany’s total military strength. — 

They have not resulted, of course, in the loss of that enor- | 
mous number of men. All the same they, have. resulted in 
the loss of a very heavy percentage, and their disastrous out- — 
come must have so shaken the moral_of the remainder that 
during the rest of the campaign on the Hast_ front, we are: 
little likely to witness such desperate and obstinate. battles _ : 
as those which marked the first move to Warsaw. , -— 

In this attack launched from East Ernsmde Germany had 
shot her last great military bolt. ae 

Realising this the Russian Cot andleene began his 
general advance all along the Ee and he began it without - 
delay. ~~ > : - 

The Russian nierenent north of the Vistula Fave heirs 
been outlined. ay : ; 

Those south of the Vista are equally important. ‘Adong. 
the line of the Bzura and the Rawka the Germans had estab: Ee 
lished deliberate entrenchments ‘similar to those they made 
along the Aisne and across Champagne in France. ‘They - 


advance. 75 the - 


St a atres 


Prag tot 


for a prolonged oecupation. It must not be forgotten — that 
General yon “Hindenberg began his drive to Warsaw nearly © 
five months ago, and that ‘the Germans haye been in this — 
fegion of Poland along the Bzura for three months. = 

When an army holds a fortified line of this sort, and is yet 
trying to carry on an offensive campaign, the striking or. 


(Continued on page ele 
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, The Prince Who Sees Things for Himself | 


The Prince of Wates is following the custom of his Imperial father in endeavouring to see things with his own eyes, instead 
of adopting the easier method of getting his knowledge from reports. Figs. (1) and (2) The Prince visiting a shell-ruined 
Village in the war area, accompanied by the commander of the 13th French Brigade. (3) One of the ruins which His 
‘Royal Highness inspected. Formerly a beautiful old church, the Germans have shelled it until not a wall remains intact. 
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Sir Thomas Lipton lent his yacht Erin to a joint committee of the British Red’ Cross’ Society and the Order of St. John 
for the purpose of conveying nurses and doctors to Serbia. He bore the ertire costs of transportation and himself accom- 
panied the expedition. Fig. (1) Shows Sir Thomas with a party of the nurses and doctors who travelled on the Erin. (2) A 


wounded Serb describing his experiences to a comrade in the streets of Nish. (3) The Erin passing through the Corinth 


: Canal. (4) Sir Thomas Lipton chatting with a wounded Serb in the hospital at Nisn. = | 
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STORY OF THE GREAT WAR —continued.: 
battering force are not the troops in the trenches but the 
‘main reserves, What force of main reserves had General von 
Hindenberg left out of his’ 14°army corps over and above the 
_* troops needed 0 hold his line? Bear in 

mind that a fortified or deliberately ¢ en- 

trenched line” of this sort is a line that » 
~ can be ‘held with a minimum number of 
» men. 
; We can answer that question to some 
extent by this fact, established beyond 

; doubt, that the force transferred from 
_ the west of Warsaw to East Prussia for 

; the purpose of the last advance amounted 

' to three army corps. For the last ad- 

vance it was. urgent to bring together 

from every source all the troops “avail- 
able. We are perfectly safe, therefore, 
in concluding that these three corps were 
all the German main reserves west of 
Warsaw. 

A consequence of this withdrawal of 
“the main reserves was that the German 
~ ines along the Bzura and Rawka became 
2) dines © purely of defence. . 

The Russian move in this part of 
Poland has been made not against the 
miost™ strongly” held and for tified part of 
the German front, but south of the River 

Pilrtza. <The effect’ of that move was to 
“leave the German front along the Rawka 

and Bzura isolated as it were between . 
* the Russians to the north of the Vistula, 
vand ‘the Russians: to. the south beyond 

the Pilitza. Evacuation in that case 

vamist become a necessity. 

a An interesting fact in connection with 
this: Russian, move south of the Pilitza 
fis that. it- covered part ‘of the battle- 
‘ground of - the mighty battle of the 
. Vistula, Last week a second battle was 
oa fought: -This seeond battle over the 
_ very scene ofa preceeding German dis- 
. aster covered a front of 25 miles. It has 
- probably never before happened in war 
- that two battles -have been fought on 
the same field in the same campaign. . 

. The battle followed within a few days 
. énother in Hastern Galicia. Though few 
details. coneerning that Galician” battle 
have as-yet appeared, it ranks as one of 
the greatest even in this war. It, too, 
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Then it was seen that not only had huge forces come pour- 
ing over the passes in this direction, but that they brought 


- with them almost the whole. mass-of those-monstrous Austrian 


siege guns which have figured successfully on the Aisne, at 
Maubeuge, and at Antwerp. Of these guns there were some 
23 or 24 batteries. ..Their haulage across 
the Carpathian passes, despite the depth 
and extent of the snow drifts and the 
gradients to be negotiated, is a feat 
that can only be described as astonish- 
ing. No doubt the transport is helped 
by the wheels being fitted with the con- 
trivance known as the multiped, not 
unlike a row round the rims of-elephants’ 
feet, which enables the gun to pass over 
any ground, however rough. 

Still, even with that contrivance, the 
haulage must have been incredibly 
laborious both coming up and going 
down, and it must be evident to any- 
body. that labour of that kind would not 
be undertaken unless the object in view 
made it worth while. 

Almost as it seemed without warning 
this tempest burst from the mountains 
upon the Russians. The Russians, out- 
numbered times over, were compelled to 
withdraw. Their positions were smashed 
up by the great guns. In a few days 
‘the Austrians were in Stanislav. 

Then the Russians gathered their 
forces. for a great counterstroke, and 
the swiftness with which this blow fell 
suggests that after all the German- 
Austrian plan and the motive for that 
“plan may have been foreseen. 

At any rate the Russian attack upon 
Stanislav developed three days later into 
one of irresistible impetus and power. 
Big guns- notwithstanding, the place 
was retaken. It.is quite: certain that 
the German intention, had time allowed, 
was to convert it by a ring of field works 
into something like a first-class fortress. 

°The fighting in the days that followed 
was of a colossal character; and it re- 
‘sembled very closely the attack upon 
Ypres. By their Germian officers the 
Austrians were rushed forward, as the 
German troops were rushed at Ypres, in 
huge and dense masses; and just as at 
Ypres this mode of attack led to appal- 
ing slaughter. The effort was to oust 


Officers of infantry on active service are to be 
equipped with similar accoutrements to the 

ck , rank and file, in lieu of the “ Sam Brown” 
Three. Reverge battles within a fort- belt and sword, which made the wearers such 


, Mere ee aise a hee conspicuous targets for the enemy. The photo- 


reached, -the pace, has become esnally, ‘ ; : tig Bs 

‘chp tse fos 2 _It was all-in vain, At Ypres the 
All these recent battles, “however, great as they would have British were too weak in numbers to deliver any general 

» been accounted years. ago, sink into episodes by comparison counter-attack, and, though they broke the German assault, 

eWith, the: tr emendous.; clash of arms betw. een the Russians and = gj] they could do was to hold their lines. 

the Austrians on the Dniester. . : =e : Git Wkancihe 

be _ Just as Germany ‘shot her Saee big bolt j in the ‘advance from The Russians, however, were, strong enough. 1e 
“Bast Prussia,. Austria shot her last bolt in this adv: ance into~ enemy wavered under the terrible punishment, they surged 


the .Russians from Stanislav at any 
cost. 

All. this time more of the. Austrian 
masses had been coming, through the 


mountains. As they came they were 
Bae shows an officer in the new uniform. Sond into*the foht. 


came -within a week of the battle of 
Przanysh. : 


“Eastern Galicia, 7 = 
“Let me put the position in 1 the. Carpathians: anon “6 the aoe abc een cere See UNS SE | 
“€anipaign in ifs. larger outlines.~. ee 


There was an advance across the maori alits of Germans 
“and ' Austrians ‘combined: to relieve Prazemysl. 
There was an advance in this instance of Germans alone, to 
~hethize Leniberg. by pushing down the valley of the Stry. 
‘There was tlie’ advance of Austrians, commanded by 
peerami ds into’ Hastern® Galicia, with the object. of moving 
down the: valley of Woo Dniester anon the main Galician rail- 
raw ay. fai 
- There was’ tlie Piianee of Austriatis into Bivoviiin. 
All these four sections of the great attack that launched 
» through ~ ‘the ‘passes into Mastern Galicia were without ques- 
tion most important, and the ‘seizure of the main tailway, 
_which-would have crippled the Russians round Przemysi and 
| across the Dukla pass, was the most important purpose of 
_the various purposes of the. enterprise. | 
Mark that in the first instance that did not appear to be 
\ the case. In the first instance the attack down the valley of 
“the Stry, and the attack in Bukovina appeared each to be on 
“a larger scale. 
rt It was only when those attacks had got well under way, 
and when it was. supposed that the Russians had become busy 
_ with them, that the true character and magnitude of the 
astern Galicia” “onset became evident—at least to outside 
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A remarkable photograph of the white wake of a torpedo which 
was discharged by a German submarine in the North Sea. 
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Bible. Smyrna, 


A City of the “Revelations” 


Part of the scheme for destroying the Dardanelles 


(ees SBE 
Lege se MPsre$y 


forts includes the bombardment of Smyrna, familiar to students of the 
which Is now called Ismir, is a city of lonia, in the West. of Asia Minor. !t is fifty miles from Ephesus. 
Photographs show this picturesque city on the Aegean Sea. | 
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- Things that Matter. in Warfare 


Mr. Lloyd George, the other day, in referring to the question of strikes among men who are engaged in Government work, 
emphasised the serious danger to the State of any diminution in the supply of the essentials of warfare. Here are some 
of the things of which there is such an enormous drain. Fig. (1) Turning out guns from a naval dockyard. (2) Landing 


a British cannon in France. (3) Hoisting projectiles for 13.5 guns on board a Dreadnought. 
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Well Done, Thordis! 


March 29th, 1915. 


From a modest tittle merchant-vessei with no ciaim to fame, the Thordis sprang into prominence in the space of a few 
minutes, and she will go down in history as the first merchantman to sink a pirate submarine.. Fig. (1) Crew of the 
Thordis. Left to right: F.- Hugh, 0. Anson, W. Kenney, J. Peggey, G. Veitch, J. Neilson, and S. Cass. (2) Captain 
Bell, in command of the Thordis. (3) The Thordis lying alongside the wharf at Saltash after the ay survey. 
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_ Zeppelin’s Back Broken in Mid-air 


| 


_A Zeppelin which appeared over the French lines near Bethune was brought down and captured. As soon as the air 
‘monster appeared, several British and French airmen went in pursuit, climbed above it, and dropped. bombs which pene- 
trated the envelope. The hinder part of the huge balloon broke away from the rest, and the Zeppelin fell rapidly to the 
a ground in a collapsed condition. 
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Where the Fleets are Subduing the 


Perhaps the most brilliant episode in the most brilliant bombardment in history will be the forcing of the Narrows. This 

part of the Dardanelles is only 1,400 yards across, is bristling with forts and heavily mined. Fig. (1) Kalid-Bahr, where forts 

and batteries have been destroyed; it is situated on the Narrows, opposite Chanak, the most important town qn the Dar é 
danelles, shown in Fig. (3). Fig. (2) Types of Britain’s Turkish captives in Egypt. 
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7 The Royal Engineers, Lord Kitchener’s old corps, are engagea on work of vital importance in the present war. They 
prs; are responsible for field telegraphs and telephones. Fig. (1) Gives a detailed view of a driver passing a body of officers. 
(2) Telephone observer’s post installed in the trenches. (3) Field wireless station being placed in position. 
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Only the wounded and suffering can gauge. the meaning and extent of the heroism, self-sacrifice, and ever-ready h 
between friend and foe, and their magnificent courage in seeking out the fallen on the battle-strewn field is wor 
to the zig-zag nature of the trenches, the ordinary. stretcher is not of much use. (2) Placing a. splint on an art 
which is destined for Russia. (4) British Red Cross in France; the usual way in which meals are taken, when tir 
to arrive in France; sent by Harvard University. ~(7) Mile. Yvonne, of the Paris Opera, who is acting as a Red 
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\| the men and women of the Red Cross Societies, perhaps the most important unit in the war. They know. no distinction 

st praise. Our photographs show: (1) New type of stretcher adopted by the French Army for carrying the wounded; owing 

‘shot through the muscles below the shoulder. (3) Queen Alexandra, with Sir Dighton Probyn, inspecting an ambulance 

indulging in such a luxury. (5) Another French device; a motor cycle ambulance. (6) First American Red Cross car 
nurse and doctor tending a wounded French soldier at a base hospital, 
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was killed in action in. November:— - 


i : Have x in the marshland, past the battered bridge, : 
One of a hundred grains untimely sown, 
=. Here, with his comrades of the hard-won ridge 
He rests, unknown. 


His horoscope had seemed so plainly drawn— — 

School triumphs, earned apace in work and play; 

Friendships at will; then love’s delightful dawn 
And mellowing day. 


| A line of British graves, showing a burial service in progress. 
magazine, contains the following poem by Lord Crewe, whose son-in-law, Captain the Hon. Az E. B. O'Neill, MP. 


The current _ Harrovian, the 


Home fostering hope ; some service to the S| ate ; ; 
Benignant age; then the long tryst to keep — = 
Where in the yew-tree shadow congregate iS 


o 


- His fathers sleep. — - a Sic 


Was here the one thing needful to distil 

From life’s alembic, through this holier fate, 

The man’s essential soul, the hero will ? : 
We ask; and wait. 


The upper photograph shows one of the 
: travelling field kitchens used by the Red 
ey ~~ Cross Organisation. Their work is to traverse 
the-roads leading from the firing line to the 
ambulance bases, and to supply the sick and 
wounded with hot soup, tea, and similar 
stimulants. The lower picture shows the in- 

terior. ain 


The German Army not only. has a corps. of 


“~-. grave-diggers with the troops in the field, but 
~ also has its military” dentists. - Photograph - 


shows a dentist extracting a soldier’s aching 

molar in the trenches. The dentists pass 

from trench to trench during.a lull in the 

fighting, and make careful examinations - Of, 
the soldiers’ teeth. 
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ait SPEVE j : : : : Cdaet ; Mee fighting 
Our French allies are showing a wonderful inventive faculty in the construction of “ desirable residences ’’ in the 
line as a safeguard against the stress of wintry weather. The photographs, which were taken in the ee Sha seams 
(1) Two mansions which possess ‘central heating’ supplied by a charcoal stove. (2) Soldiers on their way ao ale Ale 
Roads and highways are ‘still inundated by a séa of mud. (3) A clever arrangement of “‘ wicker work carpets ’’ whereby 

x : epee SR Aides troops avoid the damp. 
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si Britons’ Appetite for Fruit and Fighting 


The cheery optimism ot the British soldiers has been the marvel of friends and foes alike. Whether in the serious business of 
~ attack and defence, or in the more pleasant task of gaining the confidence of the peaceful villagers of France, our men are 
making a great name for themselves, Fig. (1) British snipers in the snow. (2) Our troops have an insatiable appetite for 
apples, which they are here seen buying from French peasants. (3) Throwing a hand grenade into the enemy’s trench. 
(4) Transport lorry in difficulties; rescued from the ditch after an hour’s hard work. . 
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In War Time Horses, too, ‘Must Play their Part 


Horses are as indispensable to us as men at the present time, and great vigilance is exercised in tending and caring for this 

section of our Army. Fig. (1) Shows a group of lusty remounts just landed from a transport, and about to be entrained 

for a place near the fighting line. Fig. (2) A new arrival in a British camp undergoing his toilet. Fig. (3) A fresh supply 
‘of fodder, which is essential when every ounce of work is required from the horses. 
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Famous Sailors of the Hour 
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Rear-Admiral Sir Frederick Doveton Sturdee, K.C.B. 


HEN on December 8th last a British squadron sank 
the three German cruisers, Scharnhorst, Gneisenau, 
and Leipzig off the Falkland Islands in the South 
Atlantic, the public learned for the first time that 

Pe ships of war under the command of» Vice-Admiral 

Sir Frederick Charles Doveton Sturdee were in that neigh- 
bourhood. The depredations of the three German raiders had 
become intolerable, and silently and swiftly the British Ad- 
miralty flung its avenging squadron across 7,000 miles of 

ocean, and von Spee’s flotilla, taken by surprise, went to the 
bottom of the sea. That is the ._- 

British way, the ‘‘Nelson 
touch,”? and it is worth empha- 
sising, because it has had one 

more recent illustration in the 

almost magical appearance of the 

Queén Elizabeth in the Mediter- 
ranean taking part with her 

enormous guns~ins the shelling 


The story of Admiral Sturdee’s 
surprise and defeat of the Ger- 
nian squadron is now part of the 
history of the British Navy, com- 
parable to rank with Nelson’s 
thrashing of Villeneuve off Brest, © 
in the old unhappy days when 
Great Britain was at war with 
France. The story is familiar 
and need not be fepeated here, 
but some interesting details are 
given by Sir Frederick Sturdee 
in the account of the fight which 
he has supplied to the Admiralty. 
In this he shows that the British 
squadron arrived at Port Stanley 
jn the Falklands at ~10.30 a.m. 
en December 7th and began ‘to 
coal. The enemy was first sighted 
at 8 a.m. next day, and in a 
little over two hours the squadron 
had weighed anchor and. had 
begun the chase. Three actions 
developed, in addition to a sub- 
sidiary one. The first was be-__ 
tween armoured cruisers, and in 
this the Scharnhorst and the Gneisenau were sunk. 
tack in this case was opened at 16,500 yards, about nine 
miles. The second action was between light cruisers, and 
firing began at a range of about 12,000 yards. The Nurnberg 
was sunk in this fight, but the Dresden escaped by means of 
her speed and helped by an overcast sky. 

One graphic passage in Sir Frederick’s report relates to the 
sinking of the Gneisenau. ‘At 6 p.m.,’’ he writes, ‘‘ the 
Gneisenau heeled over very suddenly, showing the men 
gathered on her decks and then walking on her side as. slhie 
lay for a minute on her beam ends before sinking. The 
prisoners of war from the Gneisenau report that by the time 
the ammunition was expended some 600 men had been krled 
and wounded. The surviving officers and men were all ordered 
on deck and told to provide themselves with hammocks and 
any articles that would 
support them in the 
water. When the ship 
sank there were pro- 
bably some 200. un- 
wounded survivors . in 
the water, but owing to 
of the cold 
water many were 
drowned within sight of 
the boats and_ ship. 
Every .effort was made 
to save life, both by 
boats and from the 
ships, life-buoys» were 


_ His first experience of active service was in the 


Rear-Admiral Sir Frederick Doveton Sturdee, K.C.B.— 


The at-- 


| WVice-Admiral Sturdee was born in 1859, amd entered the 
Navy in 1871, so that he had at the time of the Falkland 
Islands battle some forty-four years of service to his crédit, 
Egyptia ar 
of 1882, when he took part in the bombardment of Roxana 
From 1893 to 1897 he was assistant to the Director of Naval 
Ordnance at the Admiralty. In i899 he was once more afloat 
and in command of H.M.S. Porpoise at Samoa.. There was 
trouble between rival claimants to the chieftainship of that 
beautiful island in the South Pacific, and British and American 
ships had landed men to uphold 
the vights of Malietoa as the 
chief, and to resist the claims of 
Mataafa. 

Captain Sturdee, as he then 
was, well deserved the C.M.G. 
which he received, for the one 
bright spot in the story of the 
dispute was the gallant fighting 
of British and American seamen 
side by-side. When the fighting 
was over the chieftainship was 
abolished, and by a treaty. be- 
tween Great Britain and Ger- 
many, agreed to by the United 
States, the group of islands were 
divided between Germany and the 
United States. ~The whole of 
German Samoa has now been 
taken over by Great Britain. 

In 1905 Sir Frederick Sturdee 
was appointed Chief of the Staff 
in the Mediterranean Fleet, and 
in 1907 he took-up a_ similar 
position with the Channel Fleet. 
He became Rear-Admiral of the 
1st Battle Squadron in 1910, and 
two years later’ took over the 
command of the Second Cruiser 
Squadron, receiving in 1913 his 
well-earned knighthood. When 
not at sea Sir Frederick lives at 
Droxford, a delightful _ little 
North Hants village, to which 
he is greatly attached. It was 
to Droxford that his footsteps turned when, early in February, 
he reached home from the Falkland Islands, and it was to 
that little haunt of ancient peace that he hurried after he 
had been received by. the King at Buckingham Palace, and 
had given His Majesty an account of the engagement. He 
arrived there one night on the stroke of twelve, but the 
whole population of the village had sat up to welcome him. 
They were at the station when the train drew up, and taking 
the horses from his carriage they pulled it through the village 
streets to Meon Lea, his home, and there left their hero with 
a rousing cheer, 


TRUCES IN THE TRENCHES. 


In many plaees where the French and German: trenches have 
approached each other very closely, tacit agreements have 
grown up about when 
the. men shall fire and 
when they shall not, and 
then unspoken periods 
of truce are observed in 
avery sportsmanlike 
manner. : 

At one spot near Laon 
it has come to be, mutu- 
ally agreed that men 
bringing up soup from 
the kitchens in the rear 
shall not-be fired on On 
both sides they come up 
over the open ground in 
full:sight of the enemy's 


and ~ ropes 


lowered, but only a pro- 


portion-:could be 
rescued, The Invincible 
alone rescued 108 men.” 
' This. incident shows 
that. the humanity of 


A captured Turkish pontoon, now in the courtyard of the British 

Army Headquarters, Cairo, It was used by the Turks in their 

attempt to cross the Suez Canal and invade Egypt. 

held forty men. The huge rent in its side’ was caused by a 
; shrapnel shell, and the smaller holes by bullets. 


This pontoon ° 


rifles. The. soup arrives 
much, hotter that way 
than when it had to. be 
earried | laboriously 
along narrow. approach 
trenches. 


British seamen is as strong to-day as it was in Nelson’s time, 
and Sir Frederick Sturdee worthily maintains the great 
traditions, Z ; 


15] 


Then there is a sort of daily ‘‘half-time’’ early in the 
morning, when a man may get out and stretch himself in 
safety so long as he leaves his rifle behind in the trench. 


France Getting Ready 


Pre War Rae ts 
March 20th; 19:5. 


It is an inspiriting sign of the enthusiasm and purposefulness of the manhood of France to see the French recruits at drill 
in their numerous camps, preparing for what Mr. Backhouse would call ‘‘ the Spring in more senses than one.” Fig. (t) 
Members of the corps of cadets organised by the veteran General Gallieni practising rifle shooting. (2)'M. Parrant, French 
Minister of Public Instruction, inspecting the recruits of the Societies of Military Preparation. (3) Types of Gallieni’s 
Cadets.” ae 
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___ Field Day for the HLA.C. 


The Honourable Artillery Company, which is entitled to trace its descent back to the days of King Alfred, is recruited 
- mainly from the commercial classes of the City of London. Its proud history has been enhanced by stirring deeds: per- 
formed in the present war. Fig. (1) Shows a section at practice in a thicket. (2) Limbering up the guns. (3) Guns in action, 
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German 


A stirving story of British heroism is revealed in the capture, by Corporal T. H. Jenken, of a German flag. For some weeks 4 


the flag nad been stuck up.in front of the barbed wire of the advanced German trenches, and had- proved a source of per- 
petual irritation to the British troops. Once it was shot down, but.next morning it was back in the old position. At last 
Corporal Jenken crawled over to the German trenches on a misty morning. All. the time the Germans see asbcaee fire 
with rifles and machine guns. But the gallant Corporal got.the flag, which he has presented to the headquarters of his 
corps, the London Rifle Brigade. } 


| 
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: ~~~ The “Blue Devils” of France’ © 


The Alpine Chasseurs,-or “‘ Blue Devils,” are doing splendid work with the French armies in the Vosges and Upper Alsace, 
and are as expert at reconnoitring difficult country as they are at fighting. They wage a guerilla warfare. Fig. (1) A 


desolate steep which the mule batteries of the Chasseurs had had to overcome. Fig. (2) One of the mountain guns which 
have been used with devastating effect against the Germans. Fig. (3) Chasseurs negotiating a mountain torrent to spy- out 
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The German “Dash” that Failed | 


Paris, Calais, Nancy—the Kaiser made arrangements to enter all these in State when his soldiers had cleared the way for 
him. . And now Warsaw has been added to the catalogue of William’s disappointments. Fig. (1) A German patrol on the road. 


to Warsaw surprised by Russians, upon whom they fired from the shelter of a shed. (2).German artillery thirty miles from 


Warsaw. (3) Germans “ digging themselves in,” one of the most hazardous tass in an engagement. | me 
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Under Which Flag ? 


Men Who are Watching Anxiously Developments in the Dardanelles 


WGNOR JALAN DRA, 
ITALIAN PREMIER 


DR. RADOSL AVOP. 
BULGARIAN PREM/ER 
WHO HAS RESIGNED 


Md. BRATIANU, WW THERKING OF 
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Havoc of German Air Banive 


As usual, the Zeppelin raid on Calais only succeeded in wrecking private. property. Fig. (1) The interior of this house was” 
completely -wrecked, but the outer walls were left standing, so that from the street the house looked as if it had been — 
untouched. Fig. (2) View of the common courtyard of the three destroyed houses; people were asleep in bed at the time 
and, wonderful to relate, none were killed. Fig. (3) Wreckage in the Rue Dognin; view of the street after the| bombs wera 

dropped, \ : = ee x! 
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-- How the Cartoonist Sees the War | 


ONE THAT FITS. _ 
= —New York Herald. 


GERMAN RIDICULE OF BELGIUM. 
(1) ‘£The People are in Holland— 

(2) ‘The Army is in Germany— 

(3) ‘‘And the Government is in France.’’ 


—Zeitbilder (Berlin). - 
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*«We Germans love the Belgians, who were forced into 


ROLLING IT UP. 
New York Herald, 


—New York Evening Telegram the war,’’—Dr, Dernburg.— 
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Historic French Chapel Used for Storage 


The Chapel shown in the flower photograph, taken “ somewhere in France,” has an interesting history. Tt belongs to an 
old French monastery and was ‘occupied by the English im the early wars with France. ~ It was partially destroyed in 1870 
by the Germans, into whose possession it again fell in the present war. But the British came along and turned. the 
Germans out, and our troops are now using it for storing their supplies.. In the upper photograph a British ransport is 

shown. bringing supplies into camp. i 
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PICTURES OF A SHELL-TORN GERMAN RAIDER. 


whe 


H.M.S. Triumph distinguished herself in the Dardanelles by scoring direct EEGISTEEMD, 48 
hits. One of the Turco-German guns, which turned a complete somersault. é ; 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE TOAST 


Hung ‘‘on the line”’ in last year’s Academy, the original painting 

of which the above is a single-colour repro- 
duction, was one of the pictures of the year, and attracted a great 
deal of attention, i 


incident which it portrays. } 
life of probably the most beloved of our National 


the painter’s 
had painted no more such pictures. 
no more such subjects left, but that he feare 
would some day furnish 
not lose; Nelson, thereupon, is said to 

hope I shall die in the next Action.” The subject is one which 
always makes a strong appeal to British sentiment—more par- 
ticularly so at the present time—and the proprietors of Wright’s 


LEE. 
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Coal Tar Soap have, 

facsimile reproduction of the picture in colours, W 
respect of the high standard fitting to the occasion and 
subject. : 
The reproduction, mounted as it is on best plate paper, size é 
x 27 in., and entirely free from advertisement matter, 18 4 
handsome picture, worthy to grace the walls of the most tas 
home; it will be sent FREE, securely packed, to usel 
WRIGHT’S Coal Tar Soap who send 24 outside wrappers 
the 4d. tablets of the soap, together with 6d. to cover po 
(inland). Foreign_postage extra. Address, “‘ Britain,’? Wx 
Coal Tar Soap, 44-50, Southwark Street, London, S.E. 

A limited number of these pictures have now been treated by a sj 
process, gwing them a finish exactly resembling an actual ov pan’ 
These may be had by special request, accompanied by 36 wrappers 
Wright's Coal Tar Soap and 6d. for postage (inland). 
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Mutual admiration at the Zoological Gardens, London. 
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The Story of ‘the Great War 
: _ Latest Aspects of the Allies’ Attack 
a te ee Bia AB By James C. Backhouse 


ns Light is eon on the operations of the war by PAs bonkee that German effort. and strategy has in view first 
expansion, next the influencing of neutral opinion, lastly, if possible, the breaking up of the Alliance against her 
The effort and strategy of the Allies is governed by the aim of breaking up Germany’s military: power as brie 

_ pletely and as rapidly as possible. For this reason on the balance of advantages and disadvantages both sides have 
? so far carried on the War in the main outside Germany. But the balance is changing. The process of wearing down 
German strength on the West by envelopment, and on the East by advances and retreats, has been one of the great 
and decisive aspects of the Allied operations. But with the change in balance the time is at hand for breaking in 
upon aoe. ‘Mechanism of Germany. Looked at from this point of view the meaning of recent ee and events 

becomes clearer. 


rN, the. stage which the Great War has now fugit it is- with a view to that contingency that the German fleet is 
advisable for us to remind ourselves of the motiy es being held in reserve. 
bs _ which guide German strategy. é If we bear thesé three concurrent aims of the German’ 
ot). Germany is fighting to expand her homrisory: She Government in mind'we shall ‘find that they throw*a flood of 
is ~ hopes, as I haye already pointed out, to annex Belgium, light on many things that, without this explanation, must 
Lea possibly part of | North- Eastern France, on account of. agehpear puzzling. ? 
their wealth, their industrial popu- Reoe ver example, there can be no 
lation, and their seaboard, which wees question whatever that as regards 
_ includes one. great seaport, ‘Antwerp, purely military strategy the Ger- 
jand three ‘smaller ‘seaports—Niet- ~~ - ‘ gians, situated ‘as they are on the 
/ port, Calais, and Boulogne, That West with one part of their front 
a annexation “would leave Holland an within 30 miles of Paris, and on 
enclave in the German Empire. The the Hast with part of their front 
| Jannexation of, Holland would only even less than that distance from 
‘y be ‘a matter of time. - Warsaw, and a large part of their 
‘Further that annexation would forces on the North “side of the Car- 
reduce France to a dependency of | pathian range, are fighting under an 
the German Empire. Less directly, exceptional strain, and: with an ex- 
i perhaps, but not less truly, it would céptional draft upon their resources. 
||) reduce ‘Denmark, “Norway and --° On the other hand this fits: in 
: ‘| ‘Sweden to dependencies. with their schemes of: expansion. 
Again, on the East, Germany. is: Not only that, but it impresses the 
‘fighting to annex Poland as a field ‘opinion of neutral countries. People 
for the settlement of. her surplus in those countries see the German 
armies holding parts of the terri- 


population. “Tt has been estimated — 
that some 8,000,000 Germans ae tories of two of the chief Allies, and 
they see that at the end of eight 


Bo comfortably. established | 
| Poland under Ge pman rule. -months of the war the Allies have 
‘not been able, as they think, te 


“Jn that connection we “have to 
bear in mind that South and South- = drive those German armies back. 
This has impressed opinion even 


West Russia contains a large popu-_ 
lation of German descent. All ahese districts in Gates Britain, which is not neutral. Much 
: more, therefore, must it have impressed opinion 


| bordering on the Black Sea, colonised by Germans 


when they. were ‘conquered from the Turks some ~ 
years , have during the last 50 years been 4 


| a settling ground | for fresh German immigrants. 
* (2) But: besides these projects Germany has 


manner most calculated, in the, opinion of her 


eee and still “is” -earrying on- the war inthe - 


“Government” to influence | ‘the views and: attitudes oe 


in: Ftaly, Holland, and the United States. 
Again, the third aim of ‘the German Govern: 
ment throws hght on the campaign, carried om 
partly by intrigue, public and private, partly 
through the Press,.for the purpose of. breaking 
up the Alliance. If opinion in France or Russia 
can ‘be persuaded that Great Britain, though she 


* svould share in the main advantages of victory, 
is not meanwhile doing a fair share of the fight- 
“ing, then one or other may. drop:.out. ~. Great 
Britain, will not drop out, as I have already said, 
butit-is‘hoped that France or Russia may. : 

3 =It has been in. no-small degree owing to these 

countries “eértain commodities © ‘indispensable tO German effor ts -that- the Allied Governments 

| the conduct ‘of the: war, particularly es mpaeriecs: : ; - began, as soon as the development of 
fe -éotton, ‘the > > main © “substance. "Of s The. white: lag shown above was found in-a wallets “the - struggle allowed. it, that four- 


of neutral ‘countries. It is all important’ ta 

| Germany, that Ttaly, | ‘Holland, Scandinavia, 

a ‘Bulgaria, vand- Greéce ‘should remain eae 
“ut ‘and most of ‘all Italy, Holland,- and =. . 

ia. “Despite © the-‘stringencies of the 

de she still recéives': through: these 


_ Modern gunpowde ree _~ made of khaki cloth on the body of a German fold attack m= which ‘the British 
~ (3) Germany’ is fighting sass if > officer after the Suez Canal battle. There | is little - fleet.is taking a conspicuous part. 

| possible, as soon as possible, and ~~ doubt~ that. it was intended to -be. used for ... There is, however, yet another 

. Dy every means at her command, to — treacherous ‘purposes, as on the same.day our source of. public confusion. The 

| split the Allianée’ against her. ‘One troops were fired upon by Turkish soldiers after single motive governing the strategy 

| of the most familiar facts of Prus- the latter had signalled their witli nonses to sur- of the Allies campaign is to destroy 


the military power of Germany not 
only as completely but as rapidly 
as possible. 

On that account it is that the Allies on the West have 
pinned the German armies down in France instead of driving 
them across the Rhine. The process of destroying these armies 
where they are is not nearly so difficult as it would be 
were they on their own territory, among a friendly popula- 
tion, and with no long lines of communication to keep up. 
Remember that, besides its cost, the business of supplying 
these armies over such lines of communication itself absorbs 
a very large total of men. These men would otherwise be 
active combatants. 

On the East the motives, and the strategy of the Germans 
consequent upon them, have enabled Russia to carry on the 
campaign with a great economy of force. It will have been, 
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| Sian history is that Frederick the render. 
1 _ Great ‘eame through the Seven 

“Years War -by breaking up the™ 

| ieee fornted against him by Russia; Austria, and France. 

If he had not broken it up he would have been crushed. 

| Just, however, as he was at his last gasp the Alliance fell to 

| pieces. Beyond ‘all doubt the German Government. hopes 
| now to bring about a similar severance with a like result. 


Two offers of peace we know have been already made to 

; France, and at least one to Russia. No offer has been made 
to Great Britain. Apart-from its humiliation, the German 

. ‘Government well knows that such an offer would be useless. 
| The German Government knows that Great Britain would 
atinue the struggle, as she did. against Napoleon, to the 
t. But the German Government hopes that, single-handed, 
many might be able to wear this country down. It is 


Wot ei ; > ote PY es ae if it 
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observed that repeatedly the Russians have advanced and 


then retired; that each time the Germans have not hesitated~ - 


to follow up; and that each time the Germans have followed 
up, defeat has been the outcome, : 

One reason for that is thatthe longer an army’s lines of : 
communication become the weaker its striking power grows. _ 
The striking power, for example, of von Hindenberg’s forces 
at Grodno, or Lomza on the Russian fortified frontier .is 
nothing like so formidable as~ the striking power of those 
troops in Hast Prussia. Conversely, the striking power of 
the Russians, on of near their own fortified frontier, is at 
its Maximum. é 3 pee 

Now it is a principle of Russian strategy, governed by this 
simple motive of destroying Germany’s military resources, as 
completely. and as rapidly as possible, never to accept battle 
except at’ such an advantage that the result is, in-a military 
sense, foregone.. The. Germans, actuated by a different set 
of motives, -have. risked battle. repeatedly under, to them, 
heavy disadvantages. They have been compelled to conduct 
the war on the footing of military window-dressers, but 
largcly~ also .they- have been -imbued . with. a -belief m_ the 
superiority of. their own troops over the Russians. From. 
‘ime out of-mind it has been a tradition in the German Army 
that the Russians could never face them. 1 cannot find any 
solid basis for that tradition myself. History rather. supports 
the opposing Russian tradition that they have mostly beaten. 
the Germans. . We have to remember, however, that German’ 
versions of past battles are often, to an impartial mind, 
strange reading... eas ae Wo : 

These facts go a long way towards explaining the moves in 


Territorials with whom the ‘Germans 


the Eastern campaign, and-its result, so far, that Germany 
hasthere wasted a-very large part of her strength, a much 
larger part proportionately than the wastage incurred by the 
- Russians, who, neglecting appearances. and the uninformed 
opinion of neutrals,-have struck prudently as well as hard. 
Needless to say’ this wastage of strength in the Eastern 
campaign has greatly limited and crippled the efforts of the 
Germans ‘to re-seizé the offensive on the:West.. =, sehr 
_ Recently operations on the West front entered upon another 
stage. One stage in the Western ‘campaign was that of the 
German advance, that is from the Battle of Mons to the 
Battle of the Marne. Another stage was the struggle of the 
Germans on the one side to re-seizé their lost offensive, and 
of the Allies on the other to envelop them and pin them 
down. The third stage, to the public perhaps the least in- 
teresting, was the stage in which the Allies were completing 
and solidifying their rampart of systematic or deliberate en- 
trenchments. This lasted from the Battle of Ypres until 
about a month ago. It was least interesting to the public 
because few understood either its necessity or its importance. 
The fighting appeared to have sunk into a series of day to 
day episodes with no definite result. si 
But the completion of the rampart was a great event. Not 
merely did it mark the end and failure of the efforts of the 
Germans to re-seize the initiative, but it imposed upon them, 
if meanwhile they were to maintain their position, the neces- 
sity of constant counter-attacks. In‘ other words it repre- 
sented a steady process of wearing down. 


case dig themselves deliberately in and bury themselves op 


“ment is resorted to where one side 1s for the time weak 


“necessity was imposed upon the Germans. Constant counte 


would"have to reckon in any plan to invade England. 
have done wonderfully well with heavy /QUINS. 7 -5o) S14 2s a ee aneeer, 


‘In turn that process of wearing down led up to the next 

and present phase, the process of breaching the German lin’ 
The process of wearing down, it may be objected,-is a pr 

cess applicable as much to one side as to the other. ts 


. 


» To some. extent in a war of obstacles, as this kind of cam 
paigning is called, the process does apply to both sides, 


cause obviously there is loss on both. ate : 
But the process never applies equally. In circumstane 


where it would, the making of deliberate entrenchments 
would be manifestly a waste of power and time. The idea 


that-in modern war armies must automatically and in every 
site one another is sheer moonshine. ‘Deliberate entren 


than-the other—as was the case with the Germans after # 
battle of. the. Marne—and_in order to counter-balance | that 
temporary. want of strength. ~- pier ewe este | 3% 

As soon: as possible after.the Battle of the Marne the Ger= 


mans-hurried- West- all the masses of reserves they could 
embody. . From being temporarily weaker they ‘became 
point of numbers by far the stronger... - Tone ee) oe 
“In face of that the Allics resorted to deliberate entrench 
ment to. envelop..and contain themys jee oe. #2 gem 
_ Observe ‘that the -process of wearing. down never applies, 
equally where both sides are deliberately entrenched, because 
it always applies most to the side whose position imposes, upon 


if the necessity of attack or counter-attack, — i ae 


Now in the position :in which they had been placed, havi 


a great force on their flank as well as on their front, ~ 


~ SRR 


The men of | 


attack was the only means by which they could maintain their 
position, and°they sought to maintaim it as I have alread 
said, partly for political ‘reasons, but-partly. also because af 
they did not; it must, by pressure. on their, flank from “Ar 
to the seacoast at Nieuport, have become steadily. worse. -~ 
All experience in this class of warfare goes to. show. that 
the casualties of- the side which attacks or. counter attacks 
come to three times the total of casualties. of the side which 
resists. -That is a sort of rough rule. It has its ‘except 
but, if anything, modern warfare goes to emphasise it... 
this instance,.and during this ‘‘ deadlock.” stage of the cau 
paign, as it has often been called, constant counter attacks? 
were-kept up (of necessity) by the Germans. _ Strategically 
and because they held the initiative, the attacking side wer 
the Allies. Practically, however, during this stage the actual 
operations of attack were mainly German erations.” If, the 
reader cares to turn’ back to the official bulleting from about 
the middle of December to the end.of January-he will see 
that that was the case. It. led the public to suppose that. th 
Allies had been placed upon the defensive. The truth was 
really quite the other way abouts". 7 = ts =<. 
> We were told officially by:the French War Office about th 
end of January that, from carefully. compiled data, thei 
estimate of German as compared with French losses was as 
7 to 2. Many, no doubt, received that statement with dis- 
belief. There is no reason to doubt it whatever. If anything 
it is rather favourable to the.Germans. True the proport: 


a (Continued on page 167.) Sh ir pe 
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the Beau Ideal of the French Ladies 


the privilege of billeting British troops, because wherever our men 


go they become prime favourites, and win their way intothe hearts of the usually retiring French peasantry. Fig. (t) 
Tommy lends a pretty girl a-hand at the well. (2) A family group, which enhances Tommy’s sunny smile. (3) The ladies 


of 2 farmhouse and their military guests. 
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There is keen competition among French homesteads for 
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Music on the Bottlephone 


A feature of the campaign has been the extreme inventiveness shown by the. French troops, not only in the arts of war, but 
| also in the arts of peace. That gift for creating diversion has been the means of saving our ally many hours of mono- 
tony. One of the most curious of the soldiers’ inventions is shown in the lower photograph, which illustrates a musical’ ~ 
instrument described as a “ bottlephone.”’ It is composed of bottles of varying size and fixed at different heights, thus — 
obtaining the necessary variations in tone. The upper photograph depicts a French trench of a certain pi¢turesqueness, 
which almost. adjoins the British position. F ae 
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STORY OF THE GREAT WAR-—coniinucd: 


£ 
is. above. ‘the yough. rule of 3 to 1 just spoken of, but the 


German practice of attacks in unusually close formation 
would. readily account for the difference. : 

4. There. is, however, another evidence ef this process. of 
iy trition. At, the beginning of this ‘ deadlock?’ stage of the 
[campaign ‘the Germans were supetior in artillery, and more 
ospecially i in-heayy guns, At the end of it they were inferior 


: Allies had supplied themselves with more heavy artillery (as 
‘they: had) but because meanwhile; owing to-the German 
| Casualties, the Allies had been able to press in and to destroy 
a reat many of the.German batteries. These two aspects of; 
| the: attrition, heavier Sek and Toss of gun power, are 
)relatect.: : : 

Ee Uninieresting a as on. the sur face it may hare appeared, ones 
attrition of the German: armies in’ the 
i West, the main?! military: force of - pee 
| Germany. -will prove at the:finish to 

have been one of the most important 
and aeisiys. fast pianns, of the whole 


~, (aia the. aim. of. the Allied 
nd. ‘remember too that the 
arrymng, out of that aim on its mili- 
ery: Side, has. been Jeft,. and sisely 
left, to. saldicrs,, and to great soldiers 

| One of the. most remarkable things in 
hi tory.-is. the coincidence. that threc 
men like Earl Kitchener, General - 
) Joffre, and the Grand. Duke Nicholas, 
should be on the stage at onc and the 
same time, for each. isa captain of 
phenomenal calibre and genius, 
Wielded by such men the vast fight- 
hes Tescurces of the ‘AHied ‘powers 
| leave the outcome of the” war beyond 
any, ‘shadow of Jmisgiving. 

¢ “ Shiosy me,” says Walter Sevids 
Lan or, ‘speaking of history, : & How 
‘great “projects were ‘executed, great — 
advantages gained, and great cala- 
on ties averted. | ‘Show ine the generals 
ne sl tatesnien Who stood fore=: 


mee?’ tts “the a6éde fortune 
the “Allied "Powers to “have had 
great: statesmen as wellsas- great 
soldiers; and let-us add great. sailors. 
| Tt is the good fortune of this country. ~ 
'to have had at its ‘Exchequer a Chan- 
» cellor-- eer ase ins energy .and re-., 
as he. of: its. 
a Eins “Minis ter.as.far-~ 
The best, of .all proofs ‘of thé great-" 
1 ness, of Allied, state, Bae oe is. that the “great soldicrs and 
i sailors have not been hampered in their strategic schemes. 
is: These. statesmen, , soldiers. and sailors alike_are great ‘enough’ 
i to measure at their true .worth the resources of our foes. 
“Smaller men, might inder-estimate these resources on the one 
hand, or, exaggerating ‘them 1 imagination,’ ‘be depressed by 
j then ¢ on the other, - a are Safe ate any rate from ‘either’ of: 
1 those deadly dangers. * 
‘It has been pointed out in this story that in sending into: 
| Beance the ‘ colossal” ‘Expeditionary Force” of over 1,600,000 
then, Germany staked | on that throw what had séemed, to be- 
: ; 
7 


Guides’ War Hostel, 


ae wu pee ae May oy pact 


in artillery, and that. was not merely because meanwhile the. 


~or to_fortify-it. 


Sir Robert Baden-Powell has opened the Giri 
which was inaugurated 
with the object of keeping: the girls ready, in- - 
- case of air raids, to tend the wounded. ‘Photo-.- 
graph, shows one of the girl guides mending 
2 her own boots. ; 
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her military-all, and it might well have been concluded that 
when that throw failed she would have been crippled. 


Let -it be observed, however, that under the pressure of 
need Germany not only sent into France additional forces 
amounting to some 1 400 ;000-men, but under the pressure of 
need. she successively. poured out on the East front, first the 
armies of little, less than a million men who represented her 
first advance in Poland; then the forces of little less than 
half a million men who reinforced von Hindenberg’s drive 
upon Warsaw; next the forces of at least a quarter of a 
million men who strengthened the Austrian attack through 
the Carpathians; and finally the forces of little less than half 
a million men got together for the advance from East Prussia, 
-On the Eastern side then the efforts have 


been nearly equal in, magnitude to the efforts on the West. 
We may 


safely put it that in the course of eight months 
Germany has proved able to embody 
roundly some six millions of troops. 


The right way :to:estimate that is 
to-_recall that in the war. against 
France in 1870-71..-The forces put 
into the-field: from. firsf to: last:by» 
Prussia were less-¢han a million’ men. 
Nothing “could! demonstrate *’ more 
forcibly the-extent to which during 
the intervening-44 years the modern 
empire of “Germany: -had: become 
organised . for civar.s .“Nothing~ could 
better demonstrate the completenéss 
of. that organisation, nor the magni- 
tude of the peril of militarism which , 
it involved to Iurope.. In-1871. the 
.Prussian © system, which in every 
activity,‘ industry and service of. the 
State made success in war. the end in 
view, was by comparison in its child- 
hood. Spread meanwhile over .every 
one of the thirty-six states of Ger- 
many it grew into a Goliath. Only the 
future historian, perhaps, will be able 
to judge exactly of the enormous 
labour of detail put into the building 
up of that organisation.. The fact: 
“yemains that in this organisation lies 
Germany's strength, and one reason 
for the conduct of thé war, though at’ 
a heavy military disadvantage beyond 
her borders, i is the importance of en- 
suring that this machinery shall con-’ 
tinue to junction, without conspicuous 
genius, either in diplomacy or “In 
generalship, without even in the true. 
sense capacity for the art of govern- 
ment, her mechanism, even though tt’ 
has caren down.as an instrument of ageression, yet. opposes 
by. its more solidity ‘and mass a stubborn resistance to the 
assaults upon_it.: é 

~ Until now, therefore, it has, weighing the “balance. of ' 
mechanical advantage and political aims against. the extra’ 
strain and military, disadvantage. suited Germany to carry on 
the war chiefly on the territory. of the ‘Allies. » Fox the sake 
of economy of forced.and military advantage. it has equally 
suited the Allies until now to accept those conditions. 

But the balance is changing. We may not find it easy? to 
follow the change from day to day. ‘Nevertheless. even from 
day. to day there i isa change. A$ relatively the military power 


. 
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of Germany sinks, and as the process of destroying it ad- 
vances, the point draws nearer at which by invasion the dis- 
turbance of the mechanism must, ensue. : 

On account of the importance of the mechanism, the military. 
power of Germany gvill be exerted beyond her. frontiers’ to the 
very last. Once the mechanism ceases to junction, it is the 
end, - i ie 

Take a proof. An outstanding recent event has been the 
presentation in the Reichstag of the German Budget, and a 
feature of that Budget was the new war loan of 500 millions 
sterling, asked for by Dr. Helfferich, the Finance Minister. 
How we may ask does the German Government expect to raise 
that money? Stated simply,'the money is to be raised, by 
printing a sufficient quantity of bank-notes. These are to, all 
intents so many promises. If the mechanism which places 
every resource of Germany at the disposal of its Government, 
and enables the Government to convert its promises into sup- 
plies, and equipment of war be broken in upon, the promises 
become plainly worthless, the supplies and equipment will not 
be forthcoming, and ~collapse 
must ensuc, : 

Another, outstanding recent 
eyent has been the formal de- 
claration by *Great — Britain, 
and France of. the blockade 
of Germany. and Austria. 
Being a close blockade; it ap- 
plies to merchandise of every 
kind and quality, and to ships 
under every flag: ess 

-Tt.is in connection with tho | 
changing balance of advan- _ 
tages in the operations that 
we have to look at the latest 
events on.the West front and 
the East front alike, and also 
at the operations in the Dar- 
danelles and the Levant. 

There is first on. the. West 
front that’ breach now nearly 
10 kilometres wide, which the 
French -haye made in the 
German. front in. Champagne, 
the centre of the German’ line. 
In this operation there have 
been nearly six weeks of eon- + 
tinuous fighting. The French 
have. seized the ridge which 
with -every elaboration of 
modern warfare the Germans : : 

had fortified; and they have scized and held it in the teeth 
of all the reserves, some five army corps, which ‘at this 
point the Germans could mass against them, ~'To estimate 


this achievement justly we have to recall that against British~ 
entrenchments. 


entrenchments’ on the Aisne, and French e 
round Rheims, the flower of the German army was thrown 
and dashed to pieces in vain. ~* It‘is’ the most conclusive 


evidence we could have-of the military ascendancy established’ 


in the process, of. attrition by the French troops, and. of the 


soundness of the judgment that that process has now gone 


far enough to justify. the Allied gencrals in going farther. 


- Then. there ‘has been the brilliantly successful. attack in 


which the British. and Indian troops. seized. Neuve Chapelle. 


Out of that place the Germans were swept: by a storm-of shot 
~and_fire..:The shot-torn walls and the shot-riddled window. 
shutters spoke of the fury of the attack, and the desperation | 
“of the resistance, and the Germans were hunted out of a 


maze of diggings covering a front of nearly three miles. 


The strategical importance of these gains by the French 
and by the British is great. The French attack has exposed 
lines of communication vital to the movement of the enemy’s 


ae 


This is how Germans are photographed -in their trenches. » . to the German effort and th 
French soldiers sending up a kite to which a camera is 
Sig attached, 7 3-= Sie eee 


The Germans have come to regard the’artillery of the British Army with a wholesome dread. 
into action. 
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supplies and reserves. The British attack had the sa 
result in enabling our airmen to destroy the railway junctions 
at Menin, Courtrai, Don and Douai. The German power of 
free and, rapid movement behind their lines on which the 
structure of their defensive depended has been badly maimed.’ 
In a word what may be called the foundations of ‘the struc- 
ture have been disturbed. - A> proof is the comparatively” 
feeble German counter-stroke at St.. Eloi. re mera 
“It is not advisable to enter upon operations of this char 
acter unless there exist the means of carrying them through.~ 
One of those means is ammunition for the guns. To begin 
such operations if there is a risk of having to stop at some 
critical point because ammunition has given out is too graye 
a risk, The British attack on Neuve Chapelle was made to 
aid the French operations in Champagne.. It was a necessary 
attack, and it could not be postponed. It had, howevar,’ tos 
be supported by the French heavy guns.-~ That-is not a 
position in which a British Army ought to be placed, and wwe 
can well understand the seriousness of Lord Kitchener's § 

‘ gm ~~ statément in Parliament con=” 


cerning “Tb: 32 ae seer 
In a matter like this w 
cannot afford to incur dela 
The operations of the French 
-and_ British depend «upon 
perfect. co-operation. It is 

the necessity for, that ¢ 
operation, together with the 
risks attaching to © delay, 
- which led the Government to— 
~~ bring in their Bill for taking™ 
over works and factories, . 
_, organising shell production on 
“a huge scale, (= eo 3 = 


-.. For as pointed, out in this. 


De F 


‘.. Carpathians. The best_ reply 
best aid to Russia is an Alliedy 
pressure on the West, and a: 
pressure against. Turkey. 
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graphs of incidents conn 
or abroad. --= => %s- 
panied bya stamped addressed envelope, and payment wil 
be made at our usual rates on the understanding that the™ 
photographs are.sent.only to the. 
-to any other publication. ~ ART AL SCM RR 
Address The Editor, ‘‘The War-Budget,” 12, Salisbur, 
Square, London, E.C. = Se ee ee 


Photograph shows guns going 
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A winter in the muddy trenches of France and Flanders has failed to dim the cheerfulness of our troops. When business 
is afoot, or when there is some leisure granted them, or whatever the emcrgency, they are always ready. The first photo- 
| graph shows Tommy businesslike, loading wood in the north of France. The next picture shows another phase of Tommy’s 
character. The third picture deals with the more serious side of war. It depicts soldiers crossing the road of a village, 
under a rain of shells. They guard their necks and backs with their haversacks, and many undoubtedly owe their lives 
a to this useful form of protection. 
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Our Splendid Territorials 


The Germans stand in awe of British heavy artillery. Fig. (1) Monster pieces being laid by stalwart British gunners. (2) The 

men of Lord Haldane’s army are putting every ounce of effort into their work at home to qualify themselves for the fighting 
ling; training in a trench in the Midlands. (3) A machine gun well placed by territorials engaged in screen training. The 
coats worn by the soldiers in the other two pictures have pockets full of shells; note the handles fixed to the coats. 
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historic Cloth Hal! and Cathedral, which they have bombarded daily. The upper photograph shows the Cloth Hall 
standing roofiess to the sky.. The lower photograph is another example of the destructive power of German shells; it shows 
the main thoroughfare at Ypres, where the skeleton walls have had to be shored up. 


he Track of the German Pestilence __ 


their defeat brought their singularly vengeful spirit into play on. the~ 
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Corsairs Not Spare 


Children Whom 


It is a mournful reflection on Germany’s rules of naval warfare that even the little children have to protect themselves 
'4rom attacks by pirates. Figs. (1) and (3) Children on board an ocean liner being instructed in the use of lifebelts. 
(2) Picture from a German paper purporting to chew a submarine In British waters. Germans lovo t sce illustrations 
i : like this. 
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Ancestral Hall for German Officers 
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The contrast between the treatment of German prisoners of war in England, and British prisoners of war in Germany, ~ 
has aroused a good deal of comment in the Press. Fig. (1) Is a view of the much discussed Donington Hall, which shelters 
German officers; note the barbed wire entanglements. (3) The chapel at Donington Hall; the inscription on the altar 
is “ Glory to God in the highest and on earth peace good-will toward men.” (2) A new batch of German civilian prisoners 

at Southend-on-Sea. 
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Stalwaris from the Rim of the Empire 


If you want fo know why it is that Germans never could and never will make good colonists, you have only to compare 

those whom Germany. has sent in the past to occupy her overseas possessions with the splendid specimens of British colonial 

manhood who have come in answer to the Mother Country’s call. Some of the latter are seen in these photographs. 

Fig. (1) New Zealand trooper with ‘‘ Cupid,’ the mascot of the 6th Squadron of the Wellington Mounted Rifles; “ Cupid ” 

will be in the firing line when the time comes. (2) Australians’ peephole in their tent near Cairo. (3) Unique bridge 
constructed by the Australians near the Nile. (4) Manceuvres in the desert. 
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The havoc of a modern sea fight is well illustrated in photographs just to hand of the smashing of the German raic 
devastation-caused by the Australian cruiser on the starboard side of the Emden’s deck. (2) Starboard side, lookin 
compartment beneath, bursting the steel deck as if it were cardboard, (4) The effect of shells falling in the water gi 
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WA.S. Sydney off Keeling Island, on which the Emden ran aground, crippled and helpless. Fig. (1) Shows the awful 
vor of Japan” is in the offing. (3) The poop, showing the effect of the explosion of a 6-inch shell in the. steering 
int with which our sailors must now be familiar. (5) The Emden as seen from the mainmast, looking towards Keeling 
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Women as Good Samaritans 
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In many details connected with the life-of the troops, women are filling small but important réles. With -admirable fore- - 

thought they supply those essentials which would otherwise be overlooked. Fig. (1) French women preparing tinder- — 

lighters “‘ somewhere in France ” where matches are scarce. (2) British officers buying cakes. (3} Salvation incu p locas 
distributing comforts at the front. ‘ 
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The Call for “Rookies” 


| There is no diminytion in recruiting efforts, and in the words of the familiar poster still more men are wanted. Fig, (1) A 
| straight talk to an eligible. (2) The Rt. Hon. Thomas Lough, M.P., appealing for recruits at the Woolwich Arsenal v 
Birmingham Football match. (3) 9th Suffolks on a recruiting march; headed by small Tommies. (4) 12th Hants, after 
‘being billeted in Basingstoke for four months, leave for Bath; at the head of the band is the tiny Sergeant-Major, who is very 
popular among the men. (5) Sergeant Nelson, a five-year-old mascot, who has been in turn adopted by the South Wales 
. Borderers, Worcesters, and Cameron Highlanders while those regiments have been stationed at Aldershot. 
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for one hour. 


$33 seems to the eye an impenetrable thing, 


VERY time the Queen Elizabeth fired ome of her ton+ 

4 weight projectiles at the Dardanelles forts, about 
, _ £100 jumped out of John Bull’s pocket.. This superb 
" warship carries eight 15-inch guns, and it costs 
_ approximately £100 for powder and shot alone each 


time one of these is fired. ° Other charges add materially: to - 


the outlay per round, though that of the projectile and pro- 


‘pelling charge only is sufficient to give a vivid idea of what - 


‘an expensive thing modern artillery is to use. Quite a large 
ee centage of the two millions per day which the war is 


eosting us is blazed away out of the mouths of big guns. 
| Using her main armament only the Queen Elizabeth could 
‘burn up about £2,000 per minute. Her secondary batteries 
‘could run up nearly as big an ammunition bill, for though 
‘the guns in them are much smaller than the 15-inch, they are 
more numerous and can be fired much more rapidly, so that 
what lacks in the individual item is made up in the aggregate. 
‘Roughly, therefore, it would cost nearly a 
quarter of a million pounds for the Queen f£ 
Wlizabeth to fight all “her guns to their full 
capacity for one hour, plus the value of any ts 
‘torpedoes she might fire. It is not at all. 
Tikely that she will ever have to use her full 
offensive powers in this way. 
' Now,- although- the 
Queen Elizabeth is the 
super - warship of our 
Navy, there are quite a 
“number of vessels. in 
the Grand Fleet that 
fall- but little behind 
ther in fighting quality, 
for in’ money - burning 
eapacity either. ~ For 
example, the — famous 
Lion, flagship of Ad- 
mital “Beatty, used up 
about £75 worth of 
cordite and steel every 
time she emptied one of 
her 13.5. inch® guns -at » 
the Bleucher.. A ma 
of about . £60) 


te guns. 


nce, and the money would be turned into smoke m a frac- 
tonal part of a second. But when one comes to the sécondary 
teries, there is a great decrease in the ammunition bill. 
ne round each from all sixteen of the guns there would cost 
ess than a single round from a 13.5 inch.’ However, the Iron 
Duke, the flagship-of Sir John Jellicoe, and other battleships 
of her type, can burn up money almost, if not quite, as 
-voraciously as the Queen epbett for they, have ten 13.5 
-dnch. guns- as against her eight 15 inch guns,’ and heavy 
secondary batteries. Also, their rate of big guns fire may be 
Mitte. quicker. ia 8 ote So oe: : 
Whilst cost per round is a matter of interest, hitting power 
is the point of real importance. The Dardanelles bombard- 
“ment affords a striking comparison in both. According’ to 
the official statement our newest battleship and our oldest 
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a : : Guns which Blaze Away £2,000 a Minute 


Wonders of Britain’s Modern Naval Weapons 


time she emptied one of her 13.5 inch guns at the Bleucher. 
Yet at some thousands of yards distance a big gun will knock a hole 


through it as easily as if it were a pat of. butter. 


(Left) Types of shells and projectiles used for the 
guns of the British Navy. (Right) 13.5 guns of a 
; : Super-Dreadnought. - 


- ing and firing it, and with the utmost precision: 
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: Roughly, it would cost the Queen Elizabeth a quarter of a million pounds to fight all her guns to their full capacity 
The famous Lion, flagship of Admiral Beatty, used up about £75 worth of cordite and steel every 


A Harveyised or Krupped steel plate twelve inches thick 


battleship in commission are both engaged in the operations. 
The former is armed with the 15 inch gun and the latter with 
the old 12 inch. Although the difference in size of bore is 
so small, it costs more than twice as much to fire the 15 inch 
as it does the 12 inch, the 15 inch projectile is twice as heavy 
as the 12 inch, and effectiveness is in the same proportion, 
or more so, in favour of the bigger gun. 

Coming to the question of hitting power; it is almost im- 
possible for anyone who has never seen one of these tremen- 
dous weapons used to form an adequate idea of what they 
ean do. A Harveyised, or Krupped, steel plate 12 inches 
thick seems to the eye’an impenetrable thing. It is rolled 


“r-and chilled and hardened by special processes until it be 


comes apparently an invulnerable block. - Yet at some thou- 
sands of yards distance a big gun will knock a hole throuch 
it as easily as if it were a pat of butter. Sometimes the plate 
cracls in all directions; but if it be a good one the shell just 
bores a clean hole right 
through .it, leaving a 
sort of splashed ridge 
around the orifice, <A 
= moving ship often es- 
S capes being holed be- 
cause a shell strikes it 
a glancing blow which 
turns - the ~ projectile 


aside. But when it 
gets the full force of 
impact the shock is 
terrific. - Such a blow, 


it will be remembered, 
knocked one of the 
Bleucher’s turrets clean 
overboard.- 

- With weapons that 
are so costly to use and so terrible in their 
effects, great care is naturally taken to en- 
sure that every shot tells. For years pas% 
this side of the problem has occupied some 
of the cleverest brains in the British Navy, 
and as a result our warships are equipped 
with instruments for directing the fite of the 
guns that are not a whit Jess wonderful tham 
the guns themselves. © Everything is done 
automatically, from Joading the gun.to aim- 
No chance 
is given for miscalculation or failure on the part of anyone. 
By means of ingenious instruments placed in a little cabin 
at the mast head, ranges are found. --From here to the 
transmitting station. below orders are telephoned and passed. 
thence into the barbettes where the guns crews are stationed. 
The. ‘‘ Man Behind the Gun’ does not see the enemy; but 
keeps his eye fixed upon certain pointers and dials. All that 
he wants to know these tell him. As the pointer moves so 
does the gun. Sights are set in the same automatic way, 


“and when the range-finder getsa ‘‘clean cut’” which shows 


him that he is ‘‘ dead on ” the target, though it may be ten 
or a dozen miles away, he presses a button, and instantly 
the projectile comes shrieking out. of the gun’s mouth, 
followed by a great burst of smoke and flame. 


. Review of some of the new froops of the Belgian Army. 
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Clothes and the Man | - 


The problem of clothing the great new army has been a source of:trouble to the authorities, but things are getting \shij 
shape, and new recruits have not long to wait before they are fitted out in all the glory of khaki. Fig. (1) Men who hav 
been supplied with everything but hats taking their turn to be fitted with headgear so as to complete their kit. (2) T 
difference that the hat makes; men of the Essex Regiment on a 30-miles march. (3) Munsters on a mancuvre ride. 

; full equipment. ; | — 
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Types _ of the “Terrible Turk 99 
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Turkey in Asia has been scoured for the purpose of finding material to defend what little remains of Turkey in Europe. 
| Wélvether these men will face our troops, or whether they will prefer fight to fighting, remains to be seen; but the experi- 
“ence up to the present has been that they have no stomach for bellicosity, and either desert or surrender. Fig. (1) Turkish 
soldiers from Asia Minor being inspected before crossing the Sea of Marmora. (2) Turkish artillerymen placing guns in 


_ position on the Gallipoli Peninsula. (3) Another view of the Turks which shows that there is a strong streak of Germanism 


in their artillery. 
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The Army of Temperance and Punishment 


LS 


ny, the whole world would have rung with accounts of the vast opera= 


d out on the Eastern battlefield, but the magnitude of the fighting in Poland, Prussia, and 
ts in the more familiar districts of France and Flanders. The Russia 
soldier is noted for his devoutness, as illustrated by the first photograph, which shows a priest blessing a gun before it 
goes into action. Fig. (2) Gives an idea of the trying weather conditions experienced in the Russian trenches. (3) Cossack 
patrol traversing at a gallop one of the snow-covered Polish roads. (4) A non-alcoholic drink being served! out to Russian 
soldiers, vodka having been banned. : ; 


SB RAS eos ss 


been fighting Austria and Germa 


If Russia alone had 


tions which ar2. being carrie 
Galicia has been overshadowed here at home by even 


= ( : The War ts 
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| Sniping from a Tub of Straw | 


Our French Allies adopt many tngenious methods of picking off any Germans who expose themselves carelessly, even for the 
fraction of a minute. Fig. (4) A sniper waiting for a German head to bob up; the marksman’s feet are in a tub of straw 
for warmth. (1) Moroccan sniper’s peephole in an iron girder. (2) French defences, showing barbed wire entanglements. 
; (3) Lonely outpost in the inundated district of Northern France. 
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How the Turks Came to Egypt 
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The withdrawal of the Turkish Army- from its objective-on-the Suez Canal, now that Constantinople is in danger, shows 
that the proposed invasion of Egypt has been ‘called off,” no ‘doubt to the- great relief. of the Turkish troops, who are 


never likely to enter Egypt except as prisoners, Fig. (1) shows captured Turks marching through Cairo. (2) Men of the 


Australian Light Horse now in Egypt helping to protect the British-Empire. (3) British transport wagons “oF Australian 
r ; - troops. 
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Prince Henry Shoulders a 


Sept, Lae A > 


_The “Kings third son, Prince Henry, has joined the Officers’ Training cane organised at awe 
aepm the ne in woes column of Etonians on the march. 
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. _ Knapsack Garments for Muddy Trenches 


‘ ARMENTS made. of 
$ trong - ~ mulberry 
bark. and . other 


fibres have < always been 


popular in the East, and” 
"during the” Japanese war 


there. is | no doubt that. 
many useful garments 
were made for the. troops 
in this WAV en 

The Russian troops wear 
a warm waistcoat made. of 
sheets of Japanese fibre 
with cotton wool placed in 
between theni, and = 
stitched like a’ quilt” 
that #he cotton wool does 
not shift from _ place to 
place. This material, how- 
ever,-is-not- waterproof, 

Realising the importance 
of these. fibres’ in ‘connec- 
tion with a light and ser- 
viceable material out of 
which to make extra, gar- 
ments that can be worn 
underneath the regimental 
uniform, Messrs. James 
Spicer. and Sons, Limited, 
have been for a long time 
experimenting with certain 
fibres “with an™ idea of 


-waterproofing and strength- 


wena them. 

The illustrations © give 
some idea of the lightness 
and flexibility of these 


garments. They can be 


ay = 
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carried in the pocket or in. 
the knapsack, folded up in 
such a small compass that 
the soldier does not realise 
that. he is carrying them, 

and yet when a wet tr ench 
has to be occupied or the 
body . needs ~ protection 


- from rain ‘and ‘wind, he 


simply has to don his 
waterproof waistcoat and 
his waterproof waders, and 
protected by them; ‘heat 
and’ dryness are retained 
by. . the. body, ‘and © he 
emerges from the trenches 
in a condition to move 
quickly and to fight. 


The Waders are slipped 
on over. the socks, pulled 
up the leg,. the boot is put 
on over them and laced up 
(not too tightly, as stop- 
ping the circulation means 
frostbite) °. the” puttees 
treated in the same way, 
and protection is given 
without in the slightest de- 
gree hampering movement: 

The Waders have been 
tried at the front and a 
large quantity ordered, but 
the organisation now 
brought into existence for 
the manufacture of these 
articles will have surplus 
power to provide members 
of the public who wish to 
send these goods to their 
friends with the garments. 
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mous Soldiers 
al Sir Henry Macleod 


SIR LESLIE RUNDLE, who has been. ap- 
ander of the Fiith Army, is a well- 
tinguished artillery officer, who began 
and has had a most 


ENERAL 
pointed Comm 
known and dis 
his military service in 1876, 
brilliant and active career, 1 

he has gained many medals, decorations, 
tions. The son of the late Captain Joseph 
of the Royal Navy, he was born 
at Newton Abbot; Devon, in 1856 
and received his military educa-. 
tion at the Royal Miltary Aca-— } 
demy, Woolwich. From there he 
passed in’ 1872 into the Royal 
Artillery, and seven years later, 
in the Zulu campaign of 1879-80, 
while . serving with Sir Evelyn 
Wood's Flying Column, he had 
his first experience of hard fight- 
ing, It is said that since then 
he has, perhaps, seen more active 
warfare than any British officer 
of his age: From his first experi- 
ence in 1879 .:to the Boer. War 
that ended in 1902 Sir Leslie had 
taken. part’ in no fewer than 
thirteen campaigns. He is now 
engaged on his fourteenth. 

In the first Boer War General 
Rundic. was.a Lieutenant of 
Artillery, but he was twice men- 
tioned in despatches for his 
gallant conduct at the. battle of 
Ulundi, and Sir Byelyn Wood 
makes interesting reference to 
him in his book of reminiscences, 
«pom. Midshipman to - Field- 
Marshal.’ On tho eve of the 
battle of Ulundi, Lord Chelms- 
ford had told Wood that he 
wished the~ Flying Column to 
lead the attack. Wood paraded 
the column, and made a-speech, 
in which he said, ~‘* Now, my 
men, we have done with laager- 
ing, and are going. to meet the : 
Zulus in the open. “cannot promise that you will all. be 
alive ta-morrow evening, but, if you remain steady, and wait 
for the word of the officers before delivering your fire, J pro- 
mise you that at sundown there will be no Zulu within reach 
of our. mounted men, and that you will not see any from an 
early hour in the day.” : : ; 
"“Warly next morning the ‘British f 
Umvolosi and occupied some rising groun 
half an hour they swere- attacked by some 12,000. or 
Zulus, The actual front of the : ‘ 
British square was attacked by about. 
3,000 Zulus,- and Sir Evelyn Wood 
records that the moment the firing 
ceased he “rode out to the front of 
the square _ to where. Lieutenant 
H. M. L. Rundle, Royal Artillery, 
had been / working two machine 
guns,’ and he adds the grim detail 
that he eounted-sixty.dead bodies in 
the long grass within seventy paces’ 
of the front’ of the Gatlings. ; 

There is. one other reference to 
General Rundle in Sir Evelyn’s book, 
and it is worth mentioning because 
it shows how the men who are leading 
our armies against Germany on the 
Continent were coming into promi- 
syence in’ theslate seyenties and the 


n the course of which 
and special distinc- 
Sparkhall Rundle, - 
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Genera! Sir Henry Masieod L 


orce moved over the. river 
don which for nearly 
15,000 


shape of the Union Jack 
the hundred days of the siege. 
was made up of various odds and ends .0 
part of the white 
of red cloth from a serge 


River Colony, as it th 


of the Hour: 
Leslie Rundle, G.C.M.G. 


that flew. over the town throughout | 
His ‘banner of England’ 
f materials, includin 
lining of Sir Leslie’s military cloak, a piece 
ant’s uniform, and a blue serge pate 
hat was found in a subaltern’s Ait. eee 
Sir Leslie’s next campaign was the Egyptian expedition 
1882, when he was present a 

“the battle of Tel-el-Kebir. Fro 
then till 1885 he did service with 
the Egyptian army on the Nile 
was again mentioned in _ 
patches, and received the br 
rank. of major. Six years 
service with ‘the Frontier Field 
Yorce in the Soudan followed, 
and in that period he showed h 
versatility as a leader by 
manding mounted ~ troops 
“Sarras, the artillery at Tosla, 
and in a command at the capture 
of Tokar in February, 189 
when Osman. Digna, the chief — 
supporter of the Mahdi and t 
Khalifa, were defeated, and th 
_ Egyptians were enabled to. re 
occupy part. of the Lasterm 
Soudan and to. establish a settl 
frontier and a tranquilised pre- 
vince. 
For his servites during this 
period Sir Leslie was twice men 
tioned in’ despatches, receiv 
the D.S.0., and the brevet ran 
of Lieutenant-Colonel. In -189 
he was chief of the staff with 
the expedition which resulted 
the capture and occupation @ 
Dongola, and marked a great 
step. forward in the re-conquest 
of the Soudan. Promotion to th 
‘yank of Major-General for hi 


aan TE ts —1 distinguished services in this 
eslie Rundle, G.C.M.G. affair was this gallant soldier’ 
-. reward. a Se 5 


The taking of Khartoum, in ‘which he played a prominent 
part, brought to Sir Leslie the thanks of both Houses. 
Parliament and the K.C.B.. From 1898 to 1899 he held ti 
South Eastern Command, and afterwards became Deputy 
Adjutant-General to the Morces. ‘On the outbreak of the w. 
in South Africa, Sir. Leslie was appointed on the Staff. 
command of the 8th Division of the Field Force. He too’ 
part in many operations, did excellent. work ng 
en was, was: severa 
in despatches, 
KOM Goa ees: ye 
The Northern Command follo 
the Boer War, and. in 1909 — Sir 
Leslie was appointed — Governor 
~ Malta. -» 3. a qeaetlag on ame 
General Rundle is said. to .be on 
of the handsomest men in the Ar 
and, in mufti, he has the reputati 
of being one of the best dressed mem — 
+ ‘Londons. os 6 eee oe 


@ 
=> fe 


eee “5 eh Peas 


_- “NUMBERS MUST TELL.” 


The only way to finish the 
is to pour in crowds of men. N 
bers must tell; that’s the way 
reach Berlin. Let no man run 


SS 


early eighties. Among’ the names 
mentioned by Sir Evélyn were, giving 
them their rank at that time, Captain 
Kitchener, second in command of a 
cavalry regiment, Captain H. S: 
Smith-Dorrien and Captain Archibald 
Hunter, Lieutenant’ Wodehouse and Licutenant Rundle: 

- Following the Zulu campaign of 1879-80, Sir Leslie Rundle 
went through the first Boer War of 1881, and amongst his 
engagements was that of the plucky defence of Potchefstroom. 
From this affair he brought back an interesting trophy in the 


coming into Ilfracombe 
from their vessel, whic 
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« The crew of the Bengrave, 


pirates. 


with the idea that the German ar 
is rotten. Their artillery is w 
derful in its aim. Their infant 
are brave men, but their discip 
is that of fear, ours of respec 
and the latter must always tell; Don’t run away with thi 
idea that because of this, one Englishman is equal’ to ty 
Germans—he isn’t where war_ is concerned.—Dr. P. | 
James, of Croydon, who is serving as a Lieutenant with 
Seaforth Highlanders. ; hye : 


of Liverpool, < 
after being rescued 
h was sunk by the © 
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The ponderous but serviceable’ motor lorry has rendered valuable help in the present war. Its roominess enables large 
numbers of our men to be carried from point to point expeditiousiy. Fig. (1) A party of British soldiers returning to the 
trenches after a week-end off. (2) Some of our troops, with their interpreter, bound for the front by motor-’bus (3) British 
water supply post. 
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The German Army has been practically subsisting for months past upon what it has heen able to steal in Belgium, France, 
and Poland. Now that supplies are running short, the Huns are obliged to draw upon the stores in the Fatherland, hence 
the plight of the people throughout Germany. Fig. (1) Soldiers with their booty of hay and Straw in Belgium. (2) Germar 

halt at Polish homestead, where rations for men and horses were commandeered. | odie 
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War 


STARVATION 


GRARYT 


PTITCS RAN 
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Sgn OY os x WA ae , England’s answer to the 
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Soa Manns 


Another of those touching 
pictures of a Germar soldier 


. Scher oars : 
mw word art caainthaan haat bane anh ae hanna thot GC OTIE GY N German submarine ‘“ block. 
< POTS ot ; 


ade.’’—“‘ New York Tribune,” 


AM, } 2 Nee ae ak BSR a we yoy wy yy ae 
want 


feeding little Belgium.—‘“ New 
York Herald.” 


‘Yes, I know that I said I would dine in Paris in August 
—but I never said in what year! '’—Humamnité (f’ar:s). 


“*To-say that I want to establish a world empire is to utter 


an absurdity. The conquering force that will put the world 
at the feet of the Germans is in their morality, in their whole 
conscience, and in their power to work.’’ Wilhelm II,— 


“La Bataille Syndicaliste” (Paris). 2 
19] 


German Under All.—Philailelphia “ Inquirer.” 
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KING GEORGE MEETS HIS NATIONAL CITY GUARD. 


RES, 


How the Zeppelins came to Paris, as seen from the Eiffel Tower: pipe po ng 
they dropped twelve bombs, but did very little damage. : 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


The Cure of Consumption 


Asthma, Bronchitis and 
Nasal Catarrh. 


| Dr. cawin W. Alabone’s Treatmen 


| 

It is well that the knowledge that consumption can be 
successfully dealt with is rapidly extending in all directions, 
and it may truly be said that there is at the present time 
hardly any part of the civilised world into which the leh 
¢treatment has not found its way. \ | 


There is a host of witnesses to the success of the Alabon 


Treatment. One may take the experience of those who ha 
been given w to die of consumption” by our best-know! 
specialists. heir mame is legion, and they come from 


classes of society. Dukes an 
title, bishops, and men eminent in the legal and other pr¢ 
fessions have given their written and verbal statements 
not only that they have experienced lasting benefit then 
selves, Mat that they have seen many cases similar to the 
own treated with equal success. 

The father of one patient, in writing of this treatmen 
commends it in the warmest terms. He states: (om 
happened to hear of your treatment and resolved to try 1 
and in a very short time she began to, improve, SO th: 
after six months of your treatment she was pronounced | 
two doctors to be quite cured, They both said that ‘ the 
is not the slightest trace of the disease now.’ 

“That is now five months ago, and I can safely say th 
she is as well as ever she was. \ 

“J have no hesitation in saying that if it had not be 
for your treatment she would have been in her grave lo 
ago.” 

Tt is also of interest at the present time to read 1 
following extract from a letter sent by. a member of ¢ 
Territorial Forces, who writes: 

‘“My parents and m self thought it would soon be 
over with me. ‘Thank God,’ after proceeding and fp 
severing with your treatment I was totally cured. 

“4 period of nine years has now elapsed since giving 
our treatment, and J am now & member of the Territo! 
orces. 1 think this speaks for itself, and therefore 

quires no further comment.”’ 

The fullest details and full evidence of the benefit to 
derived from the Alabone Treatment will be sent free 
all charge to any readers suffering from consumption 
other chest complaints on application to The E.W. Alab 
Treatment, Lynton House, 12, Highbury Quadr: 
London, N. 

Too much emphasis cannot be laid on the fact that 
results are lasting, for it is in this essential feature 1 
the Alabone Treatment differs from the so-called cures Ww! 
have been introduced with a flourish of trumpets from 1 
to time. It has undergone the test of forty years, and 
emerged triumphant. ~ 

To refer fully to the evidence furnished by leading jour 
jn support of the ‘Alabone Treatment would occupy 
much, of our space; we therefore give brief extracts | 
from the following journal :— 

In a recent issue of “Truth,’’ in a long article descri 
the life work of Dr. Alabone, the editor of that jou 
makes the following comment :— 

“Tt is quite certain that he accomplished a large nu 
of remarkable cures, succeeding again and again in | 
which had been pronounced hopeless by the best D! 
sional authorities. _ I myself have sent many pat 
to him. . . Though this advice has been given so 
year after year, no one has ever complained subsequ 
of the results of having followed it. All this is £ 
strong proof that Mr. Alabone was & remarkably 
cessful practitioner in hia special line; and the proc 
comes stronger. when it is remembered that patient 
not as a rule go to him until they were in an adv 
stage of the disease—very frequently after doctors 
pronounced their cases hopeless. - - - Prima facie h 
more for the cure of consumption than the whole m 
faculty was able to do.” . | 


When one finds a periodical like * Truth,’’ which 
bitter enemy of all frauds and shams, devoting a whole 
to an eulogy of Dr. Alabone, it is cledr that his me 
were genuinely successful. 

This, it should be noted, is the view of an indepe! 
unbiassed man, writing with a full sense of the ¥ 
carried by utterances of this kind in a paper of the ste 
of ‘ Truth.” 


ieee ee 


7 - The French have ‘now Gerdaaed the village of Suipe. On entering -the piacc icy sone ssae tae Germans fad used the 
i] oa urch spire z an observation tower, he which purpose they had disguised it to represent a tree. The ruse was successful 
ota eee ; for several weeks. 
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Flotsam and Jetsam from Neuve Chapelle 


The sportsmanlike spirit of our traops enables them to surmount all their troubles without complaints or groans. Not so 
with the Germans, who are bad losers. In the recent battle for Neuve Chapelle, for instance, some of the captured Huns 
attempted in their rage to spit upon their captors, and one German officer had the audacity to snarl: “ You English do 
not fight; you murder.”? Our men were proof against these vindictive outbursts. Even those who were’ injured were 
described as “‘ the cheeriest crowd of wounded ever seen.”” The photographs show British and German woundgéd on their 
way to a base hospital. Some of our warriors are blithely wearing trophies in the shape of German elmets. 
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The Story of the Great War 


- Allies’ Super-Napoleonic Scheme and its Execution 
: . . By James C. Backhouse 


ee by dividing her forces almost equally between East and West has eliminated the condition on which alone 


she can win the war. 
| that it must. continue. 


This division has been forced upon her. 
The fall of Przemysl definitely ends any possibility of a further German offensive on the 
'East. Though less sensational the Allies’ achievements on the West have been equally striking. 


It is part of the great plan of the Allies to ensure 


In view of them 


_the Germans in their latest Council of War at Lille have decided upon a new policy. What that policy is has already 


HAVE piers in this story urged the importance of look- 
“img upon the attack by the Allies—Hast and West on 
Jand, and North and-South by sea—as one great united 
plan. Immense in its conception, that plan is depen- 
dent for its ‘speediest possible success on the pressure 
“om all four sides being consistent and sustained. 
It must be evi- | 
jent, for instance, 
12 ee the naval 
perations were not . 
ffectual, the  re- 
istance *, Germany . 
Jould offer to the 
vilitary -pressures, 
ast and. “West, 
rould be decidedly 
iffened. If, on the 
ther, “hand, the” 
lies’; > military ~ 
perations’ were not 
igorous, the effect 
f the naval opera- 
ions ‘must largely 
e discounted. 
iven, too, though 
he naval opera-_ 
ions were vigorous, _ 
nd there was at 
e same time a, 
trong military - 
ressure | on the. . 
last, a:fatlure in military vigour on the W. ant would, for us, 
ave ibad effects, because Germany. would inevitably throw 
er greatest. force against our weakest point. Let there, 
owever, be no weakest point, then her force has to remain 
ivided. Compelling Germany to keep her force divided is, 
r the Allies, one of the conditions of victory. That she 
ould not keep her forces divided unless compelled is too 
vident to need pointing out. Indeed she has admitted it. 


' aus? Fwist tes Slat, 
TN TNENY aN, ! 


Pr2emys! 


to Budapes 


All 250 Miles 


4 he Black Sea i of the Bosphorous, showing Turkish forts on éither side. 
’ walking: 
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appeared in their latest tactics. 


This united plan is the great historical fact of the struggle. 
I might almost call it the master fact.. As a piece of strategy 
it is not Napoleonic mer ely ; it is super-Napoleonic. Never- 
theless it is not more than is called for in order to put dowa 
the extraordinary militarist organisation which has grown up 
in the centre of Europe, and has armed the ancient aspirations 
of the Germans for 
dominion with the 
resources of modern 
mechanical inven- 
tion and of modern 
discoveries in » ex- 
plosives, 

When I speak of 
the necessity of 
compelling Ger- 
many to divide her 
forces, I hope the 
reader will remem- 
ber that every 
German who has 
ever written in an- 
ticipation of this 
struggle, ~ General 
F. yon’ Bernhardi 
among the rest, 
has always laid it 
down. as the - con- 
dition precedent of 


nine oe, Wyszkow Pass 


Za Miy. 
a Ge 


: Ate 


Ne victory . for Ger- 
j many, that there 
must be no such division. The German plan, it will be 


recalled, was first to hurl the main force against France, and 
then to throw it against Russia. Later, it will also be re- 
ealled, the plan became that of throwing the main force 
against “Russia, and then, if that succeeded, against the 
French and British. By the time “that plan was adopted, 
however, there was a division of power, and although the 
force thrown against Russia under the new plan was large, 


\ 


The Russian fleet is near the Bosphorous— 
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even numerically, not, more than half the total power ‘Take its bearing on the Eastern campaign im the first instance, | 
e field. In other words, the division of forces We have been told, and quite correctly, that. the object of the 


successive Austrian and German offensives in tl 


aa 


it was, 1 
Germany had in th 


which had taken place could not_be recalled. The fatal 
mistake made by the German Government was in the 
assembly, last October, of nearly 1,000,000. men at 
Czenstochova in Poland for the advance to the Vistula. - 


That force, though vast, was not strong 
enough to cope with the Russian onset. At 
the same time the German force in the 
West was not strong enough to break through 
the military envelopment, in. which, already, 
the Allies. there were steadily. gripping it. It 
is necessary to keep points like this in mind, 
f under-estimate neither the effect. of entrench- 
ment nor the effect of modern guns ‘and 
artillery. I wish merely to make it clear 
that, after all, strategy 1s now, as it always 
has been, an elementof dominating importance 
im war ; : agaist ; 

By this division of German forces, we have 
eliminated what every. German. expert of any 
authority has always, and rightly, considered 
the condition of victory. . Our business now, 
ef course, is to see to it that that division 
must continue, for if it does, the only question 
is how long the struggle will last. The issue 
af the struggle itself is settled. Proyided. the 
united ‘pressure of the Allies is on all sides 
equally kept up, we win the war. : : 


Though the military conditions make the — 


campaign in thie West quite distinct in the 
character of its operations from the campaign 
m the East, the campaign in the West has up 
to now just-as fully achieved its purposes. 
We all know, of course, that naval operations 
must be different altogether from land. opera- 
tions. What, however, the ordinary individual 
perhaps does not so readily realise and, indeed, 
ean hardly be expected easily to realise, is 
that in different parts of Hurope you may 
have at one and the same time two military 
eampaigns fought according to quite diverse 
tactics, yet each serving the end in view on 
that very account. : 

Té is important to point this out, because 
the fall of. Przemysl for instance is one of 
those events which impress the public imagina- 
tion; the kindof event calculated by com- 
parison to overshadow the achievements of the 
British and French: troops. The fall. of 
Przemysl is an important event, but the right 
way of estimating its importance and its 
consequences is to look at it as an episode in 


the campaign as a whole, and from the stand- 


point of its bearing on the united plan. Primarily, needless to 
say, its consequences bear on the campaign in the Hast. 


sar, however, very directly also on the campaign in the West. 


General Radko Dimitrieff: The 
Captor of Przemysl. 


south. Remember, nevertheless, that the line of fortresses from 
Koyno, on the Niemen, and along the Bobr and the Naerew, are 


Przemys!, which has fallen to the Russians after a six months’ siege. 
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East, looking at them for the moment from the purely 
military standpoint, has been to seize Warsaw, 
because, as the junction of three of the great Russian 


increase the number of advanced bases or” 


railway lines, Warsaw is, on the Russian side, 
the great military depot and place of arms. 
Bear in mind that the ever-present problem in 
the operations of war is how to-provide armie 
with two or three meals a. day; with renewe 


continual. supply of shells and bullets; and 
with reinforcements to fill up the gaps left by” 


moving .them—on whether, in a_ word, 
means be railways or transport over bad roads, 

Having that im mind, it is easy to see tha 
the power of such a highly organised and 
elaborately equipped mass of men as a modern ~ 
arniy is directly increased or reduced accordin 
to the measure of these facilities. The more 


may be put into the field; and the manner of” 
extending those means on Russia's part is to” 


depots, and to have them as near to th > 
enemy’s frontiers as possible. ~~ = 
Now, with only Warsaw to rely upon fo: 
such a purpose, it-is clear that the Russian 
compaign must be badly hampered. Warsaw 
is separated from'the frontier of Germany by — 
nearly the whole breadth of Poland, by this 
time almost completely deyastated.. a 
As a fact the Russians also have as supp 
bases the whole line of the barrier fortresse 
from Kovno on the north to Novgorod on th 


(Continued on page 199.) 
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‘The immense importance of the capture of the fortress of Przemysl is explained by the fact that the incident opens.up 
the way to the West and South for the Russian armies—to Cracow, which is the gateway of Silesia, and to Hungary. 
Fig. (1) An officers’ dug-out in one of the advanced defences of the fort. (2) The officers in command of the fortress dis- 
cussing plans for its defence. (3) An Austrian artillery column on its way to:the relief of Przemysl; it suffered severe 
; losses. (4) Prince Carl Franz Josef von Eitervitch, heir to the Austrian throne—on left in foreground facing the camera 


—and his staff at the great fortress. 
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In the Neuve Chapelle fight one of the regiments of Regulars was having a stiff time, and it became necessary to send help 
| fo them. The help was quickly found in the shape of a Territorial regiment. These youngsters went for the Germans, as 
a correspondent says, “ like a troop of hungry lions after their prey.”’. The foe went down like corn before the sickle, and ~ 
the Regulars, saved perhaps from a serious reverse, stood up in their trenches and waved their caps and rifle » cheering 


the ‘ Terriers” with all the power of their lungs, 
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STORY OF THE GREAT WAR—continued. 


divided from the German frontier hy wide and difficult tracts of 
solitary marsh or dense tracts of forest. A Russian invasion of 
East Prussia, therefore, can never be more than a demonstration 
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are in the first instance’ battered to pieces by artillery, attempts 
to carry such positions, like the attempts at Liege, may be 
magnificent, but they are not war. 
At the beginning of the siege, the garrison numbered some 
80,000 men, and they tried in the first piace to hold the Russians 


' The Yser Canal, shown in the photograph, has been the scene of some sanguinary conflicts in the present war. Part of tne 
ae : French trenches can be seen on the right bank, 


or diversion. It is not a practicable proposition for the Russians 


to invade Germany im that direction in great force. 

The only practicable direction in’ which the Russians cat 
inyade Germany, havirg regard to the devastation of 
Poland,is .by way, of Galicia, and that direction is all : 
the more advantageous, since itis equally the practicable 
direction for the invasion of Austria. It enables the 
Russians, in a word, to kill two birds with one stone. 

That is why, as I have already pointed out in this 
story, the Carpathian section of the East front is the 
section on which the fighting must settle the issue of the 
astern campaign, and it is the reason why Galicia has 
been from the first, the main theatre of the 
Hastern struggle. Sve aes 

Galicia is the practicable~ direction 
because, taking’ the province from’ Hast 
to West, we have in Lemberg, Przemysl, ~ - 
and Cracow. three places well adapted to 
form these bases or stepping-stones for the 
Russian advance. All three places were 
powerfully fortitied’ by the Austrians, in 
order'to serve as jumping-off points in the 
event ofa war with Russia. They equally, 
of course, serve as jumping-off 
points in Russian hands. <4 

Lemberg was ‘seized at th 
opening of the war, and it has 
been the base ftom: which the 
Russians have since carried on 
their operations in Galicia and 
the Carpathians, including the 
siege of ~Przemysl, begun last 
October, when the Austrians and 
Germans fell back. after. their 
great defeat in the Battle of the 
Vaspala. oS. Soe 3 Se : 

Przeniys] was turned into a 

by ie Austrians in 1874, 
It is the most powerful place of 

On the Wast side. ‘it 31s im- 
pregnable.. The fortifications 
there are situated on inaccessible 


heights. On the south and east 
it was defended by powerful 
works.  The~ most  assailable 


point was on the north side, and 
more especially from the heights 
of Lipovitza. : 

The defences of Przemysl, how- 
ever, were further strengthened, 
and its garrison reinforded by 
Germans. To have attempted to 
take such a place by storm would 
have meant an appalling sacrifice of life. Though the procedure 
tock time, the Russians wisely decided to starve it out. Unless 


the entanglements, machine guns and entrenchments now used 


Someone has evolved the ingenious idea of knitting a waist- 

coat in black and white squares, so that it can be used at the 

front for playing chess or draughts. 
it ‘in action.” 


a * 
off even from the outer fortifications, im order that reliefs and 
supplies might be got through. Ke 

The Russians, however, steadily closed in; and some three 
weeks ago breached the. outer defences from Lipovitza. 
Knowing the importance of keeping the- place, .the 
Germans and Austrians made many efforts to raise the 
siege. Their movement to the south of Cracow in 
November last had that object in view. Their attack 
across the Carpathians was made in part with the same 
aim.‘ So, too, in part was the advance of General 
von Hindenburg from Kast Prussia. Had ‘that last 
advance proved successful, the Austro-German attack 
across the Carpathians must have proved 
successful, and Przeniysl have been relieved. 

But in fact with the failure of General 
yon Hindenberg’s latest effort’ from’ Hast 
‘Prussia, therfate of the fortress: was sealed. 
A fortnight: ago the last: of the supplies in 
the place were consumed. The garrison whe 
had for weeks previously lived .on starvation 
rations found themselves faced. with the 
alternative of surrender or death from 
famine, The plight of the civil population 
some 60,000 souls, had grown 
miserable in the extreme. ‘To the 
horrors of starvation ‘were added 
the horrors of pestilence. Like 
the civil-population, the garrison 
were decimated by disease. ~ 


Communication with the out- 
side world was kept up by airmen. 
The Austrians and Germans were, 
by an air postal service, regularly 
informed of the situation and the 
progress of the siege. - It was the 
knowledge of the desperate state 
of the garrison which: provoked 
the heavy but fruitless Austrian 
attacks at Gorlice. Many sorties 
were attempted. None, however, 
were successful. From the con- 
dition ‘of. prisoners taken the 
Russians learned the extremities 
to which the garrison had been 
reduced, and pressed their invest- 
ment. Carrying an appeal for 
relief, an airman tried to fly 
across the 140 miles to Cracow. 
He was brought down within the 

_ Russian lines and the papers jn 
his possession seized. Three 
others tried to cross the Russian 
lines in a balloon. They were 
blown away to the north and 

The Russians held the fortress as in a vice. 

knew that the garr- 

A fter 


Our*’photograph shows 


taken prisoners. 
On the information gleaned they " 
son, now without food, must try to cut their way out. 
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waiting nearly three more days for the hetp, loag tooked- for 


but never to come, the garrison 


Their Commander, General Kusmanek, issued an army order 
which ranks as one of the most interesting documents of the 
war. ~ ‘‘ Heroes,’ he- said, ‘I ‘announce to you my last 
I shall lead you to pierce with your points of steel 


summons. 
the iron circles of the enemy. 
visions. The honour of our 
eountry and of each of you 


‘forbids that after this glorious 


and victorious struggle we 
should fall an easy prey. 
Warriors, we must open a 
way, and we shall.’ 

The garrison tried to break 
out on the East in order to 
join the German and Austrian 
forces which had been trying 
to advance to their relief. 
They fought desperately, but 
in vain. Driven. back they 
left, besides those killed and 
wounded, 6,000 in the hands 
of the Russians as prisoners. 

With Przemysl in their 
hands the Russians are re- 
lieved from any necessity .of 
trying to force the German 
lines on the Bzura and the 
Rawhka, west of . Warsaw. 
They obtain a new and im- 
portant base for a vigorous 
offensive both against Cracow 
and through the Carpathians 
against Budapest. 
self-is of course a base against 
both Silesia and Vienna. 

. Relying upon the barrier 
set. up by their ‘entrenched 


line to the west of Warsaw, - 


with the devastated region of 
Poland behind it the Germans 
have shifted their chief forces 
on the East from this, the 


eentre, into Hast Prussia to 


the North, and into Galicia 
and along the Carpathians to 
the _ South. The. fall of 
Przemysl, however, both puts 
an end_ definitely. to their 
offensive schemes, and faces 
them with the necessity once 
more of massing mainly in. the 
direction of Cracow. I+ is in 
that direction and in © the 


Carpathians that the heaviest fighting on the East front 
during these coming weeks has to be looked for. 

Though there is no such sensational event.as the fall of a 
great fortress to record, the German position on the West has 
become more precarious in quite as marked a manner. The 
carrying of the German positions along the ridges in Cham- 


pagne is a feat equal to the 


Cracow it-_ 


did attempt their final sortic. 


lapse. 
We have shared our last pro- 


British motor transports receive some picturesque baptismal 
names. The transport shown in the photograph bears the 
name of a song which is very popular among our troops. 


their line nearest to Paris. 


taking of a great fortress by 


Air attacks, the increasing use of shr 
training, and Kitchener’s men, coming fresh to their task, wil 


trench work, for Instance. 


o 
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storm. In fact these positions formed a great fortress. 
‘must bo.remembered that- the German position in Frar 
hangs upon the possession as bases of Laon, Lille, and M 
beuge; and-that if the German front is successfully broke 
“Champagne the’ whole German scheme of defence must col 


‘According to report, which at any rate has every proba 


_as Chief of the Staff of Baron 


_ maintain-a defence. .We may, 


as wholly improbable the speculation that at this stage of t 
war they intend to resume an ambitious. offensive on 
West, and to break through thé Allied front at the point 

They could not at’present: do-it 
even if they had the intention. What they might do if the 
wearing out tactics were found to answer is another story 


apnel, and other new forms of warfare have revised the principles of -military 
1 not be spoilt by having to master antiquated methods. Take 
Sergeant. instructors have been brought specially from the front to instruct the new army in 
making modern trenches. Photograph shows one of these sergeants at work. : 


bility in its favour, there h 
been a German council of war 
at Lille. The German situa 
tion, in view of the Frene 
operations in Champagne on 
one side, and of the British 
operations at Neuve Chak 
on the other, has become qui 
grave enough to warrant su 
a consultation. A Germ 
council of war always indi-| 
cates that affairs are lookin 
gloomy. This is the thirds 
since the war~began. The 
first, held at Cologne upo! 
the failure to » recaptu 
Rheims, and the defeat o: 
the Vistula, resulted in- th 
retirement of Count vo 
Moltke, and the appointme 


von-Falkenheyn. Baron.von 
Falkenheyn’s plans led to th 
battle: of Ypres and. v 
Hindenberg’s drive to~ War= 
saw. The second council, he 
at Berlin, turned round the © 
initial German scheme and led 
to the attack. through the © 
pathians. ._ The outcome 
this council at Lille we, do no 
as yet know. ese. Ss 
Nevertheless there are som 
indications of its policy, an 
the change may, be expresset 
in a phrase by saying that t 
decision is to wear’ the Allie 
_ Neither on the West nor o 
the East front have the Ge 
mans any .greater total o 
effectives than is necessary to 


I think, quite safely dismi 


: : ‘ : The War Budget, 


’ Bayonet 3 Fighting by Night pril_ 3rd, 1915. 


Ai 


| On the right bank of the Naerew the fighting is characterised by great fierceness, the 
| attacking and counter-attacking. Small villages often change hands as many as eight times in the course of the day. During 
| the night payonet fights are constantly occurring in the streets, and quick-firing and machine guns play an important part 

eS ae ‘ in this street fighting. 
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When the Guns Speak 


| 


No more potent demonstration of sea power could have been provided than was done by ihe immediate replacement of the 
vessels which were lost in the Dardanelles bombardment. The Allied fleets are again at full strength. Fig. (1) The 
French battleship Henri IV. that has taken the place of the Bouvet, which was sunk by a mine. (2) A typical scene in the 
Dardanelles Straits. Witnesses of the bombardment have been awed by the noble sight presented by the ships in action. 
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The awakening of Turkey will come presently, and this is 
how the artist of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle forecasts the 
5 shattering of the Oriental dream. - 


Ecce) t 


Max Feldbauer 
The ¢ erman slater in the cartoon is represented as saying to 
an Indian soldier whom he has captured: ‘‘Then don’t you 
speak German?’’ The dusky one replies: ‘‘Oh, yes, ‘‘ Gott 
- England ”’ (God _punish England). — The cartoon 


appeared in Jugend. : j 
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Uncle Sam has a difficult job in trying to please everybody 


and offend nobody. 
Herald depicts him as above. 
anybody’s neutrality,’? Uncle Sam is saying. 
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The floating mine: ‘‘ All ships look alike 
the Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


In scotching one snake, the New York 
‘¢7 trust I am not violating 
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War Minister Watches His Lusty Warriors 


Lord Kitchener is taking great interest in the military preparations in the North of England. There, as elsewhere, the — 
response to his call has been excellent; but still more men are wanted, and the best way to get them is to witness sights © 
like that shown in ‘the lower photograph, which is a scene at Manchester. The War Minister is watching ithe troops 
march past from the steps of the Town Hall. The upper photograph of Lord Kitchener was taken at Liverpool, where 


also he inspected the troops. ; uy 
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First Zeppelin Raid on Paris 


oi Paris has at last received its long-promised visit of Zeppelins, and the respect of the inhabitants for this supposedly terrible 
+. “engine of destruction has diminished, and not increased. Only two of the air monsters managed to reach the French 
|. capital, although four or five are known to have started on the journey. They came in the dead of night, but were forced 
-- to retreat hastily by the French aeroplanes, which went up quickly after them. Twelve bombs were. dropped, but the 
damage was insignificant. Fig. (1) Effect of a bomb on. the Levallois-Ferret quarter. (2) Children playing in a hole made 
me by a bomb. (3) Factory in the Rue Louis Ulbach which was damaged, 
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Arrival at Buckingham Palace 
for Inspection. 


Marching to the Skirling of 
Pipes. 


Lord Mayor of London leads the Guard 
through the City. 


| 
f 
H 
; 
a 
Nurses in the Procession. 
es 
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Gyclist Section; th 
first’ appearance i» 


Col. Cobbett at the Head of the 


Cuard. 
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Operating Railway Trains. 


=A The anxiety of the French authorities to relieve the sufferings of wounded soldiers with the least possible delay has led them 
‘we to evolve all sorts of up-to-date appliances. Fig. (1) Monsieur Millerand, Minister of - War, - with Count . D’Osuobichne, 
_ Russian’ Military attache” in ‘Paris; inspecting the. Russian. gift. of ambulances to France; Princess Narischine, who 
t travelled from Petrograd with the vehicles and made the presentation, is shown in the photograph. (2) A wounded. soldier 
. being taken from an ambulance train on arrival at a base hospital; the train is fitted with operating rooms. (3) Interior 
of a travelling operating room. 
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Descendants of the “ Fighting Fifth ” = 


The Northumberland Fusiliers, who were formerly known as the 5th Foot, and who bear a name that calls up memories of: E 
much active service in foreign countries during the last two centuries and a half, were among the first to devote con- 
i / ‘siderable attention to the art of bridge building, etc, Thousands of men from the mining and industrial areas are now 

serving in these battalions, and are enjoying for the first time the benefit of fresh air and regular chess Our. 


pictures show pioneers of one of the battalions constructing bridges of sufficient capacity to carry our latest heavy guns. 
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_ Kitchener’s Navvy Brigade . 


The men who have gone to the front to assist in trench work, and are known as Kitchener’s Navvy Brigade, are heroes one 

and all, for they run the constant risk of being shot while engaged in the work of gathering logs from trees which have | 

been knocked about by shell fire. Some of these valiant ones are seen in the second photograph log gathering. The first 

photograph shows a British detachment which is well hidden from the enemy’s snipers. The third shows our men repairing 
: barbed wire obstacles. i 
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War’s Havoc in Russia — 


These photographs convey an impression of a phase of Russia’s great campaign which has received very little attention 

in this country. The first shows a railway station on the Russian frontier which was destroyed by, the Germans in their 

retreat before the advancing Russian masses. The lower picture shows the damage inflicted by the Turks upon ; Russian 
steamer in the port of Novorossisk on the Black Sea, ae 
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German Prisoners Grave and Gay 


April 3rd, 1915. 


When captured Germans get over their first fit of rage at having fallen into the hands of the British, they appreciate their 
release from the perils of fighting. Figs. (1) and (3) A striking contrast in deportment; the men were all taken captive 


at Neuve Chapelle. In the top photograph some hundreds of them are seen marooned in a barge on the River Lys awaiting 
_ the arrival of a train to take them to the coast for shipment to England. tn the bottom photograph they are seen passing 


through Handforth, Lancs., on their way to a concentration camp. (2) Shows Russian peasants bringing in a German 
2 straggler; the peasants are armed with pitchforks, and the German evidently feels his position keenly. 
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The following was written by a German woman who marr 
husband. The letter, which is a remarkable document, candid and illuminating, 
doll, and in this manner escaped the German censors. “a8 


the behelmetted policeman, and as she grows older @ 
ever since, has persistently proclaimed broadcast that 


Go eer sn before the war, when the war started, and 
the conflict was thrust upon her, that it was absolutely 


opposed to her desire for 
peace, and that, on her part, 
the struggle was only one of 
defence against the enemies 
which in the east and west 
were waiting on her borders 
for the opportunity to crush 
the Fatherland.. To listen to 
the eries of the Government 
and of the German Press one 
would imagine that within the 
next moment the Cossacks and 
the Zouaves would sweep 
upon us. 

It was only because of the 
constant ery that Germany _ 
was forced to fight, that the 
German people were aroused, 
and that millions at once 
volunteered for defence. Now, 
however, no one believes this 
any longer, though the news- 
papers still re-echo the cry 
while documents are manu- 
factured to proclaim it in 
neutral countries. ee 
~The German is not vicious 
or eruel, but he is raw, ill-bred, unparal- 
leled, without consideration and egotisti- 
eal. His inborn love for a wrestle and 
his boundless iron discipline qualify him 
for battle. The best example of this is 
the Bavarian, who does not even take 


time to shoot, to load or aim his rifle,” 


but simply strikes with the butt-end of 
his gun. (In the Bavarian army nearly 
all the stocks of the guns had to be re- 
newed). 

I do not know whether the German is 
by nature intended for a soldier, but he 


is nevertheless trained to be one, and ail - 


other callings are considered comparatively 
unimportant. The first thing a boy re- 
eeives when he is out of the cradle is a 
sword and a helmet, and at once his 
elders put him through the exercise of 
drill, If the child is a girl, she is at once 
taught respect for the military, and if 
she be haughty she is threatened. with 


UR photograph is of A. B. Harvey, 

O of Sutton Bridge, Lincolnshire, 

who was rescued from two battle- 

ships torpedoed by the Germans but 

went down with the Clan McNaughton. 
He leaves a widow and little girl. 


He had seen active service in the 
Persian Gulf and Somaliland, and for 
this received medals, also a good conduct 
medal. He nearly met his death on 
the outbreak of war, when, owing to the 
eollapse of a wireless apparatus he and 
another sailor were thrown into the 


“German Woman’s Letter Concealed in a Doll — 
Victory of Her Country Would be a World Calamity 


jed an American, and is now living in Germany with her 
was concealed in the body of a 


sense of militarism manifests itself in her choice of the 


uniformed male. That is true of the cook as well as the 


French newspapers having been suppressed those in countries where the | 
in the towns where the Germans are in occu- war is waged, the German 
pation, the population has to rely upon the merely' answers, ‘It ‘serves 
town crier for the latest news, and as only the them right.” What Germany 
news issued by the General commanding can requires is to have the horrors” 
be disseminated, the town crier is accompanied of war on her own soil; thems 
on-his rounds by German soldiers who see that she would. soon Jose Rae lust: 
he does not communicate forbidden matter. forewar Fg 


RESCUED FROM TWO BATTLESHIPS: WENT DOWN WITH THE THIRD 


water. His companion was instantly 


young society girl. Hvery- 
thing in Germany is patterned 
along military lines, every 
thing is designed for mi 
tary purposes, Whatever mz 
bo discovered or invented, — 
the first. question always 
is :— urea ale Ath a 
‘(Ts it practicable for war 
Germany’s victory would be 
a calamity for the whole world, © 
for it would mean the triumph ~ 
of militarism, the police spy — 
system and general brutality. 
Furthermore, all other n 
tions would have to shake in 
- their boots, because at the 
- slightest opportunity — she” 
would show them her 42-cen- — 
_ timetre guns, and if they did — 
not wish to see their beau- 
tiful cities bombarded, the 
fertile lands devastated, and 
their sons murdered, th 
would have to submit. —. 
The Germans do not know 
the horrors of war in th 
own country. Here we on 
shout ‘‘ Hurrah,” sing ‘' D: 
Wacht am Rhein,” and_ toll 
the bells and put out the flag 
to celebrate victories.  Evem 
the mourning for the dead i 
lightly passed over; we onl 
hear ‘‘ A soldier’s death is th 
hero’s ‘death.” | Everything 
continues in normal manner.— 
Jf told of the sufferings of 


killed, but Harvey was picked up. BH: 

was on the Hogue when it went down, 
and being thrown into the water swam 
to the Cressy, just as that ship wa 
torpedoed. He then made his way ~ 
to another boat, and was eventually 
rescued. He came home but stayed — 
for only one day. .Joining the Cl. 
McNaughton, he went out into the 
Trish Sea, and his wife has now been 
informed that he has been drowned. ~ 
brave Lincolnshire sailor, he had mo 
than his share of hardships. 
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- These are photographs of the seamy side of warfare, but they illustrate the price that will have to be paid for complete 
Ae victory. Fig. (1) A wounded Scot being carried to an ambulance car after having received first aid. (2) Wounded, mostly 
As from Neuve Chapelle, leaving a hospital ship in Ireland for a military hospital. (3) Dr. Chapple, M.P. for Stirlingshire, 

is now in charge of the rent Vernon Military Hospital at Hampstead; he is shown in the photograph attending to one 
of his soldier patients. “ 
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* "How a Trench Looks After Being Mined 


The wonderful work of the sappers in destroying German trenches is having a great effect on the course of the war. 
Fig. (1) The excavation produced by an explosion of a subterranean mine. The gap at the end is-an entrance» to a new 
French trench, and the sappers have started putting the excavation in a state of defence. (2) Winding trench and dug-out 
in the French lines in the Vosges. (3) French soldiers making effective use of mitrailleuse guns in a cleverly concealed 

position. 
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Christians ? 


Albert has been frequently mentioned in both French and enemy despatches. ‘It has, or had, a magnificent church. This 

structure has been used as a target by the German artillery, which has completely shattered the fabric inside and out. 

Albert is near Amiens, about midway between that town and Arras, The photographs show the exterior and interior of 
: the edifice, 
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The King Meets His Canadian’ Troops 


The Canadians were elated by King George’s visit to their camp, and nothing could have been better calculated to arouse 
their enthusiasm than to know that His Majesty is taking a keen interest in their doings. The centre picture shows the . 


King and Lord Kitchener at the march past of the Canadians. In the photographs at top and bottom the troons are seen | 
‘ teh ; cheering the King as he left. ree eke 
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Famous Soldiers of the Hour: 
Besse) General Sir Bruce Hamilton 


ENERAL  Government’s terms, General Bruce Hamilton was several times 

Sir Bruce. mentioned in despatches. 

Hamilton, In 1885, he went through the second Burmese War and then 
who was ae had ten years of peace service; at the close of which he found 
pointed to the himself, in 1895, in Ashanti helping to bring peacefully to an end 
command of an the trouble that had been simmering for two years in that dark 
Army Corps a and distressful region. Misgovernment and barbarity wero 
few days after © rampant at Kumasi, the capital of Ashanti and a’ mission 
the outbreak of was despatched to Kwaka Dina 111—better known as Prempeh— 
es war, i ene for the purpose of establishing law, order and security for trade. 
the Sisth acy The force was placed under the command of Colonel Sir Francis 
ehicenall cue ~. Scott and marching into the country, occupied a native town 
PEA ye argo es about 25 miles from Kumasi. The advance was continued 
Continent under until, at-a village a short distance from the capital, a mission 
the supreme arrived from King Prempeh offering unconditional submission. 
command of Sir Although no fighting took place, a heavy strain was thrown 
John French.  uponall ranks in the expedition and fever claimed many victims, 
Born in 1857, among whom, it may be recalled, was Prince Henry of Batten- 
he entered the burg, who had volunteered for the post of military secretary 


ay tate ae, __ t© Colonel Scott. . 
subaltern of the Sete tee trouble broke out in Benin, a country with a city 


Rah aVorkahive and river of the same name, in British West. Africa, forming 
Regiment, _ part of the Protectorate of Southern Nigeria. Several attempts 
Giewe ape pe x which to-day ig had been made to establish friendly relations with Overami, 
} Fae ie asctiga ioe Sir Bruce Hamilton. [Russell, proud to think the “king” of the country, and a treaty was even made, but - 
aennie® : : re Seba < thos Conic withont result. The king held aloof from all outside interference 
mander of the Sixth Army went through his first years of service and in January, 1897, Mr. J. R. Phillips, the 
‘as one of their officers. Sir Bruce comes of a soldierly: family, Acting Consul:General, and eight Huropeans were 
for his father was General Henry Meade Hamilton, a distinguished brutally massacred on the road from Gwato to 
Crimean officer. ; : : : Benin city. The news of the massacre of Phillips’s 
‘Like so many of our fighting generals he first saw service in ~ j| party reached Rear-Admiral Rawson, the Com- 
jthe Afghan War of 1879-80, when he attracted the favourable f mander-in-chief on the Cape station, on January, 
notice of the late Barl Roberts—then Sir Frederick— who had % «4th, and a_ punitive expedition was at once 
command of one of the three invading columns that marched into organised. Two ships at Malta had been ordered 
Afghanistan to punish Shere Ali, the Amir, for treachery and ¥ to join the Cape command and a transport was 


> 


i 
who succeeded. to the 


| fled before the advancing 
\ British—for the murder 
of Sir Louis, Cavignari 
jjand all the members of 
| the British Mission, _ 

| In 1881, Sir Bruce was 
in South Africa as aide- 


y 
‘\de-camp to his brother- 
‘in-law, the ill-fated Sir 
|George Colley, who was 
/ im charge of the British 
forces operating against 
_ the Boers in the war they 
_ were fighting for their, 
independence. What 
happened is a matter of 
‘leveryday history. On 
\ January 28th, 1881, the 
‘battle of Laing’s Nek 
_ended im favour of the 
| Boers, and Sir George 
I Colley occupied Majuba 
| Hall four miles within 
the frontier of Natal, in the 


hope of making the Nek ~ 


/untenable by the Boers. 
_ He reached the summit of 


| the hill unobserved and 
| believed the position to. 


_he impregnable. — The 
| very next day, February 
28th, the Boers climbed 
_ the hill and, in the fierce 
| fighting that ensued, Sir 
| George Colley was shot 
through the head, About 
| 90 officers and men fell, 
and 60 prisoners were 
taken, For his services 

| campaign, which 


_Amirship when his father ~ 


_ At the invitation of Lord George Sanger a number of soldiers 
_ paid a visit to the famous animal farm-at Horley. This is how 
some of the boys amused themselves on a “‘ ship of the desert.” 


Fukul Khan, his son— = ~~~ ; ; charted in. the Thames 


for the purposes of the 
expedition. In 29 days 
a force of 1,200 men, 
coming from three places 
between 3,000 and 4,500 
miles from the Benin 
river, was landed, organ- 
ised, equipped, and pro- 
vided with transport. It 
was an extraordinary 
achievement and the 
reward came five days 
later, when the city of 
Benin was taken and was 
found to be so thoroughly, 
reeking with human: 
sacrifices that ib was 
named. “The City of 
Blood.” It was burned to 
the ground and, twelve 
days after entering it, 
the British force was re- 
embarked and the ships 
that brought them were 
coaled -and ready for 
further service. For his 
work in connection with - 
the expedition, Sir Bruce | 
Hamilton was mentioned 

in despatches, a distinc- 

tion he earned in every 

campaign with which he 

has been connected. 

In the Boer War of 
1899-1902 he was men- 
tioned no fewer than six 
times, received the con- 
gratulations of the then 
Secretary of State for 
War, Mr. St. John Brod- 
rick (now Lord Midleton), 
was promoted to the rank _ 
of - Major-General, and 
awarded the K.0.B. His 
work in the campaign ' 
gained for him recogni- 
tion as one of the most 
successful of our younger 
generals, and he is certain 
to add to his reputation, 
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Australia at the Front 


The War Office is greatly pleased at the enthusi 
these photographs that the Australian contingent 
lorries full of merry men. 


asm of the men from the dominions beyond the seas. It is apparent from 
is heart and soul with the Mother Country. The first picture shows 
The lower picture shows smiths at the forge in France. ‘ 3 
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German Step Dance Entertainment for Russians 


The Russians bear no grudge against the German soldiers who fall into their hands. Rather they treat them as the 
unwilling instruments of the Kaiser. Fig. (1) Russian soldiers discussing a German bayonet with the original owner of 
the weapon; (2) Fraternising with the Huns around an improvised field cooking stove. (3) Russian Army doctor extracting 
a soldier’s tooth. (4) German soldier gives points in step-dancing for the edification of his captors, who provide the music. 
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Routes to Victory 


M. Clemenceau was right when he said that the British “ treat the war as a higher form of sport.” It is that care-fre 
spirit which will bring victory to our arms. Our men mount the: motor ‘buses which take them. to the trenches in the 
same light-hearted fashion as if they were on their way to a football match at home. Fig. (1) Soldiers at th billet drawn 
up for the journey to the fighting line. (2) ’Buses which only go one way—to the trenches—and therefore do not need a 
destination board. (3) The *bus for Ypres. oy eee Bis 
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| THE TEN COMPARTMENTS OF A GERMAN SUBMARINE. 


TAUBE’S THRILLING ATTACK ON A BRITISH MERCHANT VESSEL. REGISTERED AS 


A NEWSPAPER, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS ii, 


FRENCH and ENGLISH 


| CURED OF 


1000 “WAR BUDGET” 


Remarkable Letters and Generous Offer to Sufferers: 


Rupture—that most painful, weakening, and dangerous complaint—can 
new be painlessly and easily cured without a truss or operation. What 
is more, 1,000 readers cf the “ War Budget’ are now enabled to receive 
this marvellous treatment free of charge. 


The ‘treatment acts continuously by day and by night, without the 
slightest. interference with your usual habits of living. 


Two remarkable letters from the Fighting Line show how this discovery 
has completely cured an English soldier and a French soldier. 


:AN ENCLISH SOLDIER’S EXPERIENCE. 


This is what the English soldier writes :— 
ist Wiltshire Regt., 6245 (Private), 
February 3rd, 1915. 
“To the Stuart Plaster Pad Co., 
“68, Aldersgate Street, E.C. 

“Dear Sirs,—It is only fair to let you know that since my Plapao-Pad 
Treatment eighteen months ago, I have not had the slightest rupture 
trouble. At that time my condition despite the best medical attention 
I could procure, threatened to end my military service, to which I was 
much attached. But your very practical Plapao-Pad System succeeded 
after all other appliances and treatments failed. 1 have been at the 
front and have luckily survived, though severely wounded at Ypres. 
Very shortly I hope to be in the fighting line again, and thought you 
would like to know that there has not been the slightest recurrence of 
my old trouble. You have! my thanks for putting and keeping me in 
good condition.—Yours faithfully (signed), 

“RICHARD J. MATTHEWS.” 


FRENCH SERCEANT’S TRIBUTE. 


The second letter is from one of our gallant Allies, a Sergeant in the 
85th Regiment of the Line. 
: Compiegne, February 5th. 
“Dear Sirs,” he writey, I cannot express on paper how grateful I feel 
to you for the wonderful good your Plapao-Pad has done for me. My 
rupture was of many years standing, and when I left with my regiment 
for the front I found the truss most irritating. I never could hold 
properly the rupture, and during the marching it caused terrible pains. 
TY heard from an English soldier of the excellence of your Plapao-Pads, 
and I decided to try them. Thanks to these I am now sound and well, 
and do not have to wear anything. I can do all my soldiering and feel 
in perfect comfort.—Faithfully yours, 
“LOUIS GOURSET, Sergeant, 85th Reg. Inf., 13th Cie.” 


TRY THIS TREATMENT—FREE. 


You can now prove the value of this wonderful discovery fer yours 
free. Everyone who adopts it is delighted. “j 4 ou 


SOLDIERS 
-SAILORS 


Before you go 
give HER a 


%9 


FOUNTPEN 


She will want to write telling 
you home news, 
easy and pleasant for her. 

A “Swan” Easy-Filler will 


enable her to fill the pen 
quickly without un- 


The 

reduced 

facsimile illus- 
tration shows a 
dainty pattern 


15 /- 
Other prices from 10/6. 


Made in London and sold by all 
STATIONERS and JEWELLERS. 


Catalogue free: « Cy 
MABIE, TODD & Coa., Ltd., 
79 and 80, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


38, Cheapside, E.C.; %a, Regent Street, W.; 3. Exchang> 
Street, Manchester; 10, Rue Neuve. Brussels: Brentano’s, 
37, Ave do l’Opera, Paris; and at New York and Chicago. 


make it 


screwing. Price 


Is. and Is. 6d. 


READERS TO BE TREATED FREE OF CHARGE 


SOLDIERS 
RUPTURE. 


Priv te Matthews. Sergeant Gourset. 
Two gallant soldiers who have been cured of Rupture by this wonderful treatme 
you can to-day try free of cost. 


The unsightly protrusions disappear. 
The ruptured parts are drawn and held together. | 
With the disappearance, of the Rupture there vanishes, too, the pa 
the discomfort, the danger,;and that awful dragging-down feeling. 
You recover your strength—you feel and look better in every Wi 
Once more you can live your life as it should ‘be lived, and take yé 
place again among the Rupture free. ‘ ; 
You can now prove the yalue cf ‘this wonderful discovery free. - 
Cut out and post this Coupon to-day to the Stuart Plaster-Pad Coe 
pany, 68, Aldersgate Street, London, E.C. a) 
By return you will receive this free Plapao Treatment, with f 
directions, and a copy of Mr. Stuart’s book on the Cure of Rupty 
packed in sealed wrapper, and free of charge or obligation. 
Write for Free Treatment to-day. 


PRESENTATION ‘‘ WAR BUDGET ’”’ COUPON 
Entitling its User to Free First Aid. 


To STUART PLASTER-PAD CO., 68, Aldersgate St., London, E.C. 
_ I accept your offer of Free Treatment. Please send to the follow: 
ing address, free of charge, a trial Plapao Treatment, with full 
directions, and a presentation copy of your book on Rupture ang 
its Cure (in plain sealed wrapper) to— 


Address 
W.B. 10/4/15. 


DO NOT BE DOWDY 


WHEN HE COMES BACK 


Do you want to make your next new dress with 
one of the full skirts? ::  Imvest Sixpence in” 


COMING FASHIONS 


(FOR APRIL) 
“THE BOOK WITH THE COVER OF GOLD” 


and you will secure a delightful paper pattern free 

with directions how to make a full skirt, which 

is practical and wearable, up-to-date but not 
exaggerated. 


In addition to the free pattern, this number contains 

sketches of everything that is newest and smartest in 

the way of tailor-mades, afternoon frocks, millinery 
and children’s fashions. 
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A handful of French repulsing an attack by a German column on the shattered remnants of a village in Northern France. 
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The Ghouls of 


Our photograph shows some of the passengers on the steamship Falaba, who we 
from the vessel after it was torpedoed by a German murder boat. Without giving 
Germans sent their torpedo into the doomed vessel, and ‘‘ laughed their sides out ” 

the unfortunate passengers in the water. ‘‘ Murder most foul ” is the only 
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re drowned while attempting to row away 


the people time to get- clear, the. 
at the frantic fight for life made by 
description of this incident. - 


The Story of the 
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Great War 


Growing Military Ascendancy of the Allies 


By James C. Backhouse 


From this time one of the great determining facts of the war is the military ascendancy established by the Allied 


Armies. 


ancy ’’ may not mean much. To those, however, who 
have studied with attention the operations of war, it 
presents itself as a factor of capital importance. It 
umplies not only superiority in military skill and 
organisation, but confidence in that skill and organisation, 
ind the assurance of victory. Im fact, it is a material ad- 
lantage, and in part mora: 
« There is a something called by soldiers the 
‘military habit’’—an instant and as it were 
‘astructive quickness in obedience. The value 
\f the military habit is that it gives a mass of 
heh the solidity joined with elasticity which 
nore than anything marks off an army from a 
rowd. More than any other troops the Ger- 
nans were presumed to em- 
ody the military _ habit. 
Vorking on that as a founda- 
ion the organisers of the 
jodern German army sought 
p ensure its military ascend- 
ney, and had the German army 
roved to possess that mili- 
ary ascendancy in fact, then 
re can hardly doubt that, like 
he troops of Prussia in the 
even Years War, it might 
fave prevailed over armies in 
otal numbers apparently 
auch more formidable. 
The course of this war, how- 
yer, has been marked by the 
acreasing military ascend- 
ney of the Allied troops, and 
hat applies not only to the _ 
sritish and French, but to 
he Russians. 
I.state this asa fact. It 
k a fact of so much moment 
hat it is worth while care- 
illy to examine the grounds 
n which the statement rests. 
The grounds. broadly are 
o. "First the recent mili- 
ary achievements of the “Al- 
‘ed troops, both on the West 
nd on the East; and secondly 
he progressive deterioration 
1 the German armies, as the 
jen called up. and embodied 
ave become less and less 
mite ble. 58 See: 
If on both grounds the con= 
lusion is i I 
hevend of this war than many people as yet suspect. 
‘Among the recent achievements of the Allied troops, one 
ete ‘most remarkable is the four days’ battle for the ridge 


| O most people, perhaps, the term ‘‘ military ascend- 
| 


N 


British Cavairyman on the look-out for Uhlan enemies. 


Alsace known as Hartmannsweilerkopf. | : t 
s twelve miles to the east of the main chain of 


’ This ridge is 


ws 


=. 


& 


- After the “ fihal victory 


sample has already reached us via Holland. 


_ there appears in black the Iron Cross on a spray of green foliage, 


> 


established, as I think it-is, then we are nearer to 


» the German people are to be urged to decorate their houses with “ victory ” wall paper. 
“The German national colours are printed in vertical bands, and at intervals 
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It is important as a controlling influence in the duration of the struggle as well as in the issue. 


the Vosges. It is a curious table-topped hill, nearl 

feet high, with sheer cliff-like sides. Moreaves it is y etod 
from the other foothills on this side of the mountains. There 
is nothing between Hartmannsweilerkopf and tho Rhine save 
the strip of the Alsatian plain. In the middle distance is the 
town of Mulhausen, one of the main centres of cotton manu- 
facture in Germany. It will readily, therefore, be understood 
that the military value of such an outpost in. 
the mountains is considerable. 


At the beginning of this year the hill was 
seized by the French, who garrisoned it with 
a detachment of Alpine Chasseurs. The only 
approaches to the summit are by clefts in tha 
cliffs. On January, 19th, taking advantage of 

one of the dense fogs which 

in winter shroud the summits 
of the mountains, the Ger- 
mans stalked the position. 

The French garrison above 

were enveloped in the midst: 

They were taken by surprise, 

and though they resisted 

valiantly, overpowered. 

In possession of the hill the 
Germans proceeded to turn i¢ 
as far as they could into a 
sort of Gibraltar. It is nod 
very far off as high as Snomw- 
den. . Nevertheless by meana 
of . steel wire. cables they 
hoisted up howitzers, guns, a 

. great quantity of ammunition, 
and material and.stores of all 
kinds. , They fortified the sum- 
mit with earthworks and re- 
doubts, and made the ap- 
proaches so far used unpass- 

able by entanglements. 1% 

certainly looked as though, 

short of starving them out, 
the position was impregnable. 

Starving them out would have 

been a long process, for they 

were well provisioned. 

The French, despite this, de- 
termined to carry the place 
by storm. The summit was 
heavily hombarded. Bombard- 
ment alone could never have 
compelled surrender. -Its real 
purpose was to cover an un- 

} expected and daring opera~ 

tioz. by the French sappers$and infantry. 

Neglecting the known approaches the latter cut zig-zag 
‘chimneys’ up the-face of the cliff on the west.side. These arti- 
ficial fissures were made zig-zag both because they were easier 
to climb and because they could not be attacked from above. 
The work was dangerous, and needless to say the Germans 


A 


and a yellow crown surrounded by a laurel wreath. 
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did their utmost to impede it. It went on patiently, for 
weeks. Every day bit by bit the “« chimneys”’ approached 
the top. Imagine a stiff climb of nearly two-thirds of a mile, 
and you will have some idea of the labour involved. Greets) 
doubtful if the Germans really knew the extent of the work. 

When the attack was launched it was apparently an attack 
by the ordinary approaches. While the Germans mustered to 
resist it, the detachments who had scaled the ‘‘ chimneys ” ab 
the opposite and apparently inaccessible end of the summit 
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suddenly knocked away the last screens of earth and rock and 
appeared in their rear... The Germans, or those who could, 
scrambled down the precipitous eastern slope. Nearly 400, 
however, could“not get away and were taken prisoners. Most 
of the guns and howitzers, and the munitions and stores also 
fell into the hands of the Frénch. 

This was an extraordinarily daring operation. By itself, 
perhaps, ib might not count for so much; but 1b followed 
operations, equally daring and successful, in Champagne; and 
the bold operation which enabléd the French to seize the very 
similar hill’ fortress” at Lies’ Bparges to- the south-east of 
Verdun. ‘Tremendous efforts have been made by the Germans 
to recapture the po 
last week with a huge force, and persisted in the assault re- 
gardless of losses. The slaughter was cruel. -By sheer weight 
of numbers they did seize some positions. They lost others, 


sition at Les Eparges. They attacked it” 


A battery of guns belonging to a famous British regiment cleverly concealed in 


” 


- 


however, and.in the end found themselves baulked of the 
object. To them the position was of great consequence, be- 
cause it guarded_the railway line from Metz along which th 
supplied their salient at St. Mihiel on the Meuse. 
Operations like this-illustrate what.is meant by mili 
ascendancy. The French troops can be relied upon to 
‘what in their turn the Germans at the present time canno 
do, and one of the most significant tributes to that ascen 
ancy is the use by the Germans of such desperate expedien 
as sprays of burning petrol. : Pecheetyees ee 
An illustration even more striking, perhaps, is afforded by- 
the fighting in the Carpathians. The more they are con 
sidered the more important do the consequences of the fall o 
Przemysl appear. Undoubtedly one of the main purposes 
the mighty attack made by the Germans and Austrians acro 
the mountains was torelieve that fortress... Part of 
attack was directed through the Wyszikow and Uszok passe 
with that as their evident object. Another part of th 
attack through the Tulkholka and Beskid passes was ap 
parently directed against Lemberg. A third part of it wai 
launched against South Hastern Galicia and Bukovina. : 
Tt is now evident, however, that both the last sections 
the onset were in truth designed to aid the first, and to dra 
the Russian forces off Przemysl. But in that respect, so 
as the Russians were concerned, there proved to be ‘‘ nothin 
doing.’ They kept their pressure on the fortress, and wisely 
chose to retract their front in Bukovina and Southern Galicia. 
In succession, Czernovitz, Kolomea and Stanislav fell into. 
hands of the Austrians. Meanwhile the Russians were gett: 
ready for their counterstroke. They brought down the who! 
scheme in the great battle of Stanislav... .-“ 
Following upon the fall of Przemysl the Russian movemen 
+owards and through the passes began. Nothing it is certat 
but the extreme urgency of relieving Przemysl at any 0 
could have induced the Germans and Austrians.to underta 
this onset through the mountains in. the depths of winte! 
Such campaigning. is fearfully severe. . The winter cold im 
those high latitudes is awful, the snowstorms blinding, 
the drifts in many places almost impassable. The boots 
plied to the Austrian and Hungarian troops pro 
to these long marches through the snow. Many thousands 
the men had to tramp on the retreat barefoot. 
perished miserably of frostbite and starvation. fe 
On the side of the Russians it was urgent to obtain « 
mand of the passes without delay. With the new adya 
base of Przemysl added to their base at Lemberg they found 
2 4 


(Continued on page 231.) 


‘the snow in Flanders. 
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The most important event of the past week on the Western front is the capture by the French of the summit 
. of Hartmannsweilerkopf, which is described fully in Mr. Backhouse’s “ Story ’’ on another page. The French lost posses- 
; sion of the height last January, and have been trying to recover it ever since. The Germans jhad transformed it into a 
regular fortress, hoisting by iron cables quantities of guns and stores. The French attacked the height by means of pick 
and shovel, and, though the slcpe is almost perpendicular, worked their way to the summit foot by foot. Hartmannsweiler- 
kopf barred the way to the plain of Alsace and the Rhine. : 
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How Marksmen 


The astounding work of those 350 massed guns at 
have the right men to sweep the Germans from the 
men, but we are rapidly training. more of the same sort. 
graphs, Fig. (4) Getting a gun into position. 


(2) Loading up. 
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Neuve Chapelle showed that, given a plenti 
fair lands which they have laid to waste. 
Some incidents in their training are pictured 


ful supply of armaments, We 
Not only have we the right 
( in these photo- 
that is needed to win. 


| Be. 


(3) At target practice. (4) All 


TORY OF THE GREAT WAR-—continued. 


remselyes in a position to throw an immense force into 
‘ungary. It was important, however, that this force should 
»xach the Hungarian plain, and join on the broad front there 
racticable before the Germans could bring up forces enough 
» meet and oppose the Russian columns, debouching, as they 
(ad to do, separately through the passes. 
| It is for that reason that the great battle fought along the 
cont marked approximately on the map was so momentous. 
[ the Germans could accomplish this concentration before the 
‘ussians got through, then the struggle must.be manifestly 
‘imch more prolonged, 

Here, however, the military ascendancy of the Russian 
afantry . turned ‘the scale. Ina region and under conditions 
h which the use of heavy guns was for the most part im- 
racticable, they carried position after position by storm with 
riiliant heroism. This advance is one of the greatest achieve- 
or on record, 
Now I come to: the, second ground for the conclusion. 

It has taken a good deal to dissipate the pessimism that 
ie war. Wed from many secret springs that influence has 
en rctivel. y employed to damp down ardour, and to spread 
he Imiasma of distrust. Happily the effects have been, by 
on with the efforts, small. For this aspect of Ger- 
n campaigning the. public in this country were not pre- 
ared.. Their idea of the spy system of:the Berlin War Office 
jas. an organisation for secrotly collecting confidential in- 
srmation. ~ As a fact the panic- -making function of the 
‘erman Spy Service has always been as important as the 
1et-gathering function. 
‘The military authorities alike in this country, in France 
ad in Russia knew that after the Battle of Ypres the issue 


i the war could no longer be in doubt. The duration of the 


truggle might be uncertain, 
Bee however, as certain as anything in human probability 
ald be, What is more, that fact was realised as clearly by 
2 authorities in: Beélin, Just because it was realised, the 
ee ‘activities of the German Spy ‘Service were intensified, 
p cover the military situation with a fog of obscurity. It is 
aly lately that the fog has begun to clear. From the Battle 
| Ypres. to the present time military events have followed 
@ course inevitably ‘shaped by the commanding fact that 
direction of the war—the initiative—then passed from the 
ermans to the Allies’ Those events have now reached the 
int at which obscuration can, outside Germany, no longer 
fre any: real military, purpose. 
|We can hardly eonsider it an accident that recently both 
ie John French and General Joffre alike have thought fit to 
apart from the reserve imposed upon Generals who | are. con- 
‘cting momentous operations ; and that, in addition, the 
nch War Office has thought fit to issue a review of the 
ations in the Western theatre of war. Evidently it is 
lieved that the time has.come to let the world at large 
how what the military Allied authorities themselves have 

wn for more ‘than three months past. This knowledge 
st certainly | in one’ way or another find its way into 
Germany. It 
=]. cannot but 
help. to break 
down the 
illusory legend 
of success 
which the Ger: 
“man Govern. 
ment. has 
striven so in- 
dustriously to 
foster. Al- 
ready, having 
strangely led 
to no tangible 
results, that 
legend of suc- 
cess is there in 
doubt. The 
collapse of 
1+ the edifice 
of illusion 
“must have an 
important 
bearing on the 
Allied  opera-. 
tions. still to 
come. 

When Sir 


- Séentry-go “ Somewhere in France.” 


‘as, on the surface, appeared to prevail regarding the course 


The outcome was- from -that-- 


_ attack, one in a turming movement. 
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John French states that -at the outset of the campaign the 
French army felt themselves under the shadow of their defeat 
in 1870-71, he wecalls the fact both because at this time it is 
safe to do so, and because, by effect of contr ast, the fact adds 
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This. British Red Cross car had ‘a narrow | escape 
from complete demolition, a: shell going right through 
: : it and not. exploding. 


emphasis to the military ascendancy which in the meantime 
the French have so brilliantly recovered. Had we ourselves 
been in the position of the French, we should have felt the 
like influence. Since 1870-71 the Germans have been living 


on the reputation they thén gained. No opportunity was 
-lost of adding, where possible, to its lustre. 


Indeed, the 
lustre was enhanced by decorations of tinsel. In France mora 
than in any country in Europe the legend of Prussian in- 
vineibility has been fostered. We can judge of these efforts 
by the corresponding, though-minor, efforts to picture the 
same legend in this country. 

The effects were less.to be apprehended among the rank 
and file of the French army than among the higher commands. 


‘Among the French rank ‘and: file.it-is. doubtful if: the legend 


had any great weight. But its effect among the older coni- 
manders was without question sorious ; and. ib undoubtedly 


led, as General Joffre has stated, to qnispekoe at the Battle 


of Charleroi which lost the day. 


Any competent critic looking back over the Gpicodes of that 
battle can now see that a ‘vigorous. advance at the proper 
moment would have inflicted on the Germans a complete 
defeat. In thatbattle ten German army corps were engaged, 
six under the command of General von Kluck, and four “under 
the command of General von Biilow.. The six corps .under 
von Kluck were thrown against the British—five in a direct 
The four under von 
Biilow were employed against the French, and the latter were 
in point of numbers at least as strong. 


The attack upon the British positions proved disastrous 
Made in massed formations, totally opposed to the conditions 
governing modern war, the attack resulted, inevitably, in an 
appalling slaughter. In the meantime the assault upon the 
French positions had made no headway. Here were the 
circumstances from which vigorous generalship would -as- 
suredly haye snatched decisive victory. The German onset 
had spent itself. The order, ‘Up boys and at ’em,’? given 
at that juncture, would have sw ept the decimated masses of 
the Prussians into rout. Only the German Generals them- 
selves probably know. how narrowly they were saved by the 
blunder which, throwing away the brilliant bravery of the 
French troops, and the ‘terrible striking power discovered by 
the British, ordered a retreat that left the British army in 
perilous isolation. 
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All this has since been put right. As if also to illustrate 
the proverb of the ill wind, it prought out what General von 
Bernhardi himself has called General Joffre’s grandly drawn 
plan of pinning one end of the German chain of armies upon 
the French fortified frontier, while the rest of the chain was 
drawn down upon the Marne to a defeat. even more complete 
than that which they had escaped at Charleroi, because at 
Charleroi only two of the German chain of seven armies were 
involved, and on the Marne all were involved. 

It is apposite to recall those events since their bearing on 
the present situation is important. When the French War 
Office gives us, on what must be accepted as reliable grounds, 
an estimate of German resources, we have to bear in mind 
that there is always much more in these matters than arith- 
metical totals. It as not merely that the French still have 
9: millions of troops in the fighting line, and 13 millions more 
in depots that counts, though that, after eight months of a 
war such as this, is important. The impressive circumstance 
is that an authority so reliable as Sir John French can tell 
us that the French army has al] the elan of Napoleon’s 
time.” 

I have already said that the most moderate estimate of the 
total German losses cannot put them as less than 3 million 
men. That estimate was based on the German casualty lists 
themselves. :‘The French official calculation of German battle 
casualties for the first months of the war totals them at 

1,800,000. This, however, takes no account of the wastage 
arising from sickness and hardship. Neither does it include 
the most recent fighting which had occurred just before the 


The despatch rider’s life at the front is full of excitement : 
danger. Here is an awkward moment for one whose car 
broken down in the danger zone. a 


figures were made up in Poland. 
The Germans have been=given, and 
very liberally given, the benefit of 
every doubt. We may, therefore, 
say that the estimate of 8 millions 
in net losses up to date is well with- 
in the mark. See 
{ have further stated that accord- 
ing to the most reliable data we can 
obtain, Germany has put into the 
field up to the present time some 6 
millions of troops altogether. The 
French statement is that the number 
embodied up to January Ist last was 
roundly 4 millions. That figure is 
without doubt approximately correct. 
- Again, there is very little differ- 
ence of opinion’on the total number 
ef men which Germany . could draw 
upon for military service, indepen- 
dently. of their value... The total is 


as nearly as possible 8% millions. Jt 
is put in this French statement at 8} 


naval airman about to start on a flight over the 
sea. Note the life-belt which he wears: 


British 


The only Belgian tram left. 
: Tanne to Ow-Dunkerque. : : 
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millions, but seemingly for the: pt 
~ pose of keeping well on the safe 
If, taking the French War 0 
figures, the number of men still a 
able to be drawn upon at the 
ginning of January was. 3,200,000, 
if as I believe 2,000,000 have 
been called upon. and emb 
mainly for the campaign on the. 
front, though partly to make g¢ 
wastage on the West, then the 
available -nien number some 14” 
lions, roundly. ° beeen 

The result, to,make the point. 
may be stated sausi.y ov rad 
Original Total available. 
Net casualties from all 


ys 


CAUSES... = wer eee sey 3,000,000. 
Mroops in the fleld ..._ . «.. 3,000,000 
Employed on railway and — aa 
ace : oth r army services  —../ 1,000,000 
It runs from La ~ gtitito be embodied... _... 1,260,000 


Whether the original total was 83 or 81 millions 
very little difference. The proof that the total yet t 
embodied is correct is afforded by the fact that the 
now being called up are the older classes of the untr 
Landsturm. i z Bae 4 al 

There is a manifest motive for the issue of this sta 
by the French War Office-at the present juncture. 
persevering efforts have been made for some time 
France to spread the belief that the country is exhaus 
the breaking point, while Germany on the contrary hi 
reserves. The truth is the other way round. The 


TS - 


Germany is able now to embody are ‘of less and less 
value. cee Fe a 5 
_ We may depend upon it that it is the high military ¢ 
of the Allied armies which now chiefly troubles the d 


of the German Headquarters Staff. 


WAR PHOTOG 


graphs of incidents connected with the war, 
or abroad.. SRN od, 
~ All photographs will be returned provided they are ac 
panied by a stamped addressed envelope, and paymen ay 
be made at our usual rates on the understanding th 
photographs are sent only .to. the ‘War Budget,’’ and 
to any other publication. eo : 
“Address The Editor, ‘Tho War Budget,” 12, Sal 
Square, London, K.C. ‘ Sear Ra a 
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% Empress of Russia as a Red Cross Nurse 


are spending all their time in the service of their country’s heroes. They have proved themselves to be veritable minister- 

| ing angels, and what is more, have come into closer touch with the Russian people. Fig. (1) Shows the Royal nurses. 

Grand Duchess Olga, eldest daughter of the Tsar, on the left(seated); on the right (seated) is the Tsaritsa; while immedi- 

ately behind her (standing) is the Grand Duchess Tatiana. (2) Preparing for the war on a-liner; officers and passengers 

| are instructed in the art of making bandages. (3) In the salon of the luxurious. Hotel Astoria, Paris. The invalid soldiers 
: are British. 


At the Imperial Hospital for wounded officers of the Russian Army at Tsarkoe-Selo, the Tsaritsa and her elder daughters 
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of developing the inventive faculty of man. Certainly the Kaiser’s war has been productive 
d every obstacle, and in this respect the Allies have proved beyond 
the shadow of a doubt that they possess a higher degree of science than the ‘cultured’ Hun. Fig. (1) A motor car which. 
is used by the French for cutting barbed wire entanglements. (2) Snipers on a sleigh in Poland. (3) Where the roads are 
practically impassable in Northern France, through being cut up by the passage of heavy guns and thousands of transport 
wagons and other vehicles, the French use a motor car to which flanged wheels are attached, so as to enable it to run on 

the railway. (4) Transport motor wagon converted into a snow plough in Austria. 
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War seems to have the effect 
of some ingenious contrivances for overcoming any an 
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Deadly Accuracy of British Gunnery 


Skilled as they are in all the fine phases of gun-making and gunnery, the Germans have already learnt what a lot they 
have to learn from the British, by whose exploits they have been completely staggered. This picture, for instance, which 
iliustrates an actual instance, gives an excellent idea of the accuracy of ‘‘ The Gunners.” ‘Through the powerful tele- 
scopic sight of a 4.5 in. howitzer a gunner sighted the two German motor despatch riders while they were travelling at a 
high speed, and from.a distance of rather more than three miles he dropped a 35 Ib. Syddite shell between them, killing 
owes A bs, + them both. : 


} 
| 
‘ 
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First-class Hotel for the Boys at the 


hich recall to the troops memories of “ dear old “Londo 
e are to be found in the field. The up 


In the British trenches one comes across many landmarks w 


Piccadilly and the Strand are well within the fighting zone, and hotels galor 
photograph, which shows the ‘‘ Savoy Hotel,” also indicates the possession of that quiet cynical humour for which To 


is renowned. The lower picture opens up the interesting question whether the Army itself is in favour of a continu 
of horse-racing during the war. s 
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Al Fresco Toilets in the Fighting Line 


a 


Enact 


the midst of war’s excitement the troops do not neglect their personal appearance. Indeed, as tar as the British are 
‘concerned, they go into action looking as spic and. span as if they were on parade. Fig. (1) French sergeant keenly inter- 
ested in the ablutions of Thomas Atkins in ice-cold water. (2) Officers performing their toilet on the railway, using the 
footboard of the carriages as a toilet table. (3) Camp barbers with the Indian troops. (4) The German officer insists upon 
having his hair closely cropped. (5) French military barber at work. 
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: The “Sign Manual” of the Huns 


After the war, when tourists visit the scenes of the great conflict on the Western and Eastern battlefields, they will see 
thousands of private dwelling houses, warehouses, and similar structures which could have had no strategic value reduced 
to the condition of those shown in the photographs. ‘ Here,” such witnesses will say, ‘is the mark of the Kaiser’s Huns.” 
Fig..(1) All that is left of the Reformatory School at Ypres. (2) Effect of a “ Jack Johnson? shell on a village home, ~ 
(3) The: warehouses and goods station at Lodz, sacked and burned by the Germans. The ground is covered with broken — 

wine bottles, | f 
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A “Long Tom” in Mud’s Embrace 


“ It isn’t the fighting with the Germans we mind one bit,’’ says an artilleryman. “ it’s the constant battle we wage with 
the oozy mud that we don’t care about.. Why, when one of the big guns comes across an extra slimy patch and tumbles over, 
it’s worse than meeting a whole squadron of those Germans to get it on its wheels again.”’ The first photograph illustrates 
the difficulty exactly. The second shows that the fight is not only against mud, but ice as well, the soldiers being armed 
with shovels so as to spread gravel on the slippery road. In the third picture a sentry is seen on guard on the walls of a 
ruined chateau. 
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This excellent drawing by G. H. 
aearly to a point at the stern, and at th 
surface anchor and submerge 
machinery, with dials, tube doors, 
the officers’ quarters are situated. 
rises a ladder leading to the escape hatch, and 
is submerged. In the 6th compartment 


rapidly in order 
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Davis shows the internal arrangement of a German ‘submarine from the I 
e forward end into a sharp prow. In the forward end or tst compar 


d anchor. A torpedo compensating tank follows. This space is filled with wate 
and so forth attached to the forward bulkhead. Beneath the floor are the ste 
They are not very spacious. Above is the torpedo hatch, through which new 


is a mass of delicate machinery devised to enable the ‘steersman to 
: ment contains two distinct sets of machinery—Diesel internal combustion engines for driving the submarine whi 
men are required to lift the heavy torpedoes, and they are here ' 


a steel box contains the quick-firing gun. when folded down. B 


shown getting one on a level with the torpedo tube 


to work up a speed of some nine knots under water. The surface 


eer oS i. 


1 German Murder Boat he Mar Budget 


ion. The hull is made of the best mild stcel plates beautifully joined together, and is cylindrical in shape, tapering 
(| tubes, one on each side of the bow. The 2nd compartment contains the longer sections of ‘the torpedo tubes, also a 
ie $0 as to preserve the balance of the submarine. The 3rd, or bow torpedo compartment, is full of ingenious 
‘(compressed air for replenishing the interior of the submarine. The steel door leads into the 4th compartment, where 
h board. The crew’s quarters, in the 5th compartment, are not quite so cramped. In the centre of their mess-room 
the of the accurnulators, in which is stored the current which operates the whole of the machinery when the submarine 
bl and at the desired depth below the surface. The 7th compartment is the petty officers’ quarters. The 8th compart- 
jd electric motors for driving the vessel when submerged. The 9th compartment contains the stern torpedoes. Several 
‘|compartment. Below the water ballast tanks in this compartment are the two propeller shafts, which rotate very 
' knots. The photographs below show a modern German submarine running on the surface. 

j * 
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The upper photograph depicts what is undoubtedly one of the most tragic features of the German spoliation of Belgium. 


‘Elephants in Huns’ Marauding Exploits 


The country is being stripped of its timber, and elephants are used for transporting it to Germany. The tower picture 


shows a forest in Northern France being denuded. of trees. 
and viaducts for 


A good deal of the timber is used for the repair pf bridges 
the passage of troops. AC 


ee 
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ie Byways in the New-made Soldier’s Life 


April 10th, 1915. 


- While the other belligerent nations are getting exhausted, England, who has not yet really fought, turns over to the 
| Continent her new armies of young volunteers in the prime of life, robust, hard, courageous, marvellously equipped, and 
squared with a solidity that will resist all the attacks of the enemy. That is the opinion of an observant Spanish writer, 
| and a glance at the photographs will show that he has not exaggerated. Fig. (1) Members of the new army familiar- 
{ ising themselves with the periscope. (2) The daily supply of bread for Kitchener’s men in France. (3) Soundness of teeth 
| ee is essential to a soidier's efficiency. (4) Going up to bed behind the firing tine. 
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The Germans are still venting their spite on churches and private property in Belgium and France. It is a singular fact 
that statuettes of Our Lord escape destruction in these bombardments, although everything around -is laid in ruins, as 
shown in the lower photograph. The upper photograph is of a French house which has been destroyed by German shells. 
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Fighting the Germans at Home 


Swansea is likely to become a second Nuremberg, for the children of the Welsh seaport are being thoroughly trained in 
making the toys which formerly came from the land of the Hun. The girls shown in the photographs are all soldiers” 
‘children, who have been organised and taught the manufacture of toys, so that while their daddies are busy fighting the 
Germans on the Continent, the youngsters are performing good service by fighting German trade at home. Fig. (1) Pro- 
viding teddy-bears with eyes and dolls with buttons. (2) Little artists colouring dolls’ faces and painting hair on china 

+1 ee y ‘dolls. (3) Filling rag dolls with sawdust and sewing up the ends, 
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The fervent patriotism of the women of Britain at this the most critical period in our history will stand as an up. fing 
phase in war’s annals. Their ready response to the call for workers to take the place of men who have gone to the front 
presents to us a new phase of feminine nobility of character, and the men will not forget. Fig. (1) Carriage cleaners at a 
London rallway station. (2) A woman cashier at a bank. (3) Girls receiving particulars of employment ‘at°a bureau for 
female workers. (4) Miss Hay, who initiated the scheme for employing women as chauffeurs to replace men who have 
enlisted. (5) The School at Reading for training farm girls. The Board of Agriculture have stated that they are. willing 

to pay the tuition fees. : ; 
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Fire and Water as Friends and Enemies 


tn certain conditions fire and water are friends of the fighting men, but they are also used as very formidable weapons of 

offence. Here you see the two elements used in various ways. Fig. (1) British sniper at work. (2) Belgian sharp-shooter 

concealed in the ruins of Ramscapelle taking aim at an enemy in sight. (3) Obtaining water from a well in the North of 

France. (4) Miniature lake formed by rain which fell in the hole caused by a shell. (5) A cleverly-built stove, which keeps 
the soldiers warm and also cooks their meals. 
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German Shell Exploding Amid Ruins 


“The first photograph was.taken at the very moment when a German shell was exploding among the ruins of a mansion 
in Northern France. (2) East and West posing on the pedestal of a damaged statue in a French town after the Germans had 
been driven out. (3) The main street of Paschandale in Flanders, where every house, as well as the church, has been 
wrecked by German shells. 
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How the Cartoonist Sees the War eae 


Juris cesar | 


- “Warm water.”’—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


The Kaiser as Captain Kidd—his most fitting role.—Sydiey Bulletin. 


b Awa not a lovable fellow?’’— Louis Raemackers 


in Het Geknevelde Belge. 
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Are these Reasons Why the 


that there-is nothing really surprising in the fact: that-the. Germans - “hae 
Here are shown some of the causes for Teutonic dislike. Fig. (1) - 
(2) A well-placed Maxim gun in: 
h and barters 


As fighters, the British are such formidable adversaries 


reserve a special kind of concentrated hatred for us. 
Preparing one of the grenade bombs which have inflicted tremendous loss on the enemy. 
the hottest corner of a British advanced trench. (3) ‘ Tommy” calls on a French chum in a neighbouring trenc 

his bully beef and bacon for Jacques’ French bread. { 4 
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Se 
The renown which the Serbians have gained for themselves is emphasised by. the fact that they. are labouring -under many 
disadvantages in their fight with the Austrians. The armies of the. Great Powers are equipped with every modern invention 
and appliance, but the Serbians are in a much less favourable position, and when one takes into consideration the moun- 
tainous nature of the country and also the muddy state of the lowlands, it is indeed remarkable that the army is able 
to be supplied with the essentials of warfare. Fia. (1) Serbian soldiers obtaining water from a well. (2) Serbian artillery, by 
their rapid changes, make the Austrian. position untenable; they are here shown pursuing the retreating enemy. (3) Austrian 
prisoners Janding food, etc., at Phrova. 
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&n Army marches upon its stomach, and the best fed and best cared-for troops are the most likely to withstand the rigours of ith 
campaigning and gain victories. In this respect the treatment of the British forces is unexcelled. Fig. (1) British soldiers 
unloading a transport which has arrived at a French port for the Indian troops. (2) The Army Service Corps counting out 

supplies in Belgium. (3) Another kind of supplies; unloading ammunition In France. : 
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Lieut.-General Sir William A. Robertson, V.C. 


t was one of 
Napoleon’s 
boasts that 

every soldier in 
the “Grand 
Army” carried 
in his knapsack 
the baton of a 
Field Marshal ;, 
| im other words 
Beas the hum- 
| blest private 
| soldier, if he 


| proved his 
| 
} 


courage, his 
ability to com- 
mand men, and, 
his understand- 
ing of military 
| science, had the 
opportunity of 
rising to the 
| highest ranz in 
the Army. _ 
In the British i : 
Army there * ae ESS 
have been Ljeut.-General Sir William A Robertson, V.C. 
mumerous cases: 
of private soldiers who have received commissions and have 
gradually been promoted until they reached high rank. The 
! fresent war has given many a gallant private or non-com- 
| missioned officer his opportunity of rising out of the ranks, 
; and, when it is remembered that the non-commissioned officer 
| is, in strict truth, ‘‘ the backbone of the Army,’’ it will be 
| i that the Service will gain by these promotions. 
One of the distinguished officers in the present war, whose 
| military career has been fashioned on those lines, is Lieu- 
| tenant-General Sir William Robertson, K.C.V.O., O.B., 
D6.0., whose appointment as Chief of the General Staff of 


_ the Expeditionary Force was recently announced. It has 
been said, indeed, that he has had ‘‘the most remarkable 
eareer of any soldier since the French Revolution.” 

Born of a Lincolnshire family in 1860, he enlisted in the 
16th Lancers, and served for several years as a trooper and 


_- Bon-commissioned officer before he was promoted to a Second-_ 


Léeutenancy in the 38rd Dragoon Guards. That was the first 
step in General Robertson’s highly successful career, and it 
was achieved by dint of sheer merit, exceptional talent, and 
hard work. These same fine qualities have carried him step 


| 
ag step the ladder to his present position, his capacity for 


e has already proved by his masterly staff arrange-* 


ments at Neuve Chapelle, that great and brilliant victory 

for British arms. = : ; 

§ir William Robertson’s first experience as an officer was of 
@ particularly interesting character. Having joined his regi- 
ment in India; he took part in the picturesque and splendid 
eavalry concentration at Muridki Camp, near Lahore, in 
January, 1889, at which Prince Albert Victor, Duke of 
Olarence, elder brother of King George, reviewed sixteen regi- 

_ ments of British and Indian horse. 

General Robertson’s first experience of active service came 
‘two years later, in January, 1891, when he took part in the 
first Miranzai expedition which penetrated into the tangled 
mountain region west of Rohat. The expedition was directed 
against the marauding tribes of the Miranzai Valley on the 
north-west frontier of India, and it met with complete success. 
In about a fortnight the tribes had submitted, and the ex- 
pedition returned without any serious loss. ; 

The relief of Ohitral was the next affair on the Indian 
frontier in which Sir William took part, and there he was 
seriously wounded. Afterwards he was selected for various 
duties at the Headquarters of the Indian Army, and he occu- 
pied these posts until, in 1898, he was successful in passing 
an examination for entrance to the Staff College. 

Shortly after the outbreak of the war in South Africa, Sir 
William left the Staff College and was employed for some 
time at the War Office. His period of service there was very 
‘brief, however, and he was sent out to join the staff of the 
Army in the field. In that campaign he distinguished him- 


various staff appointments at Army Headquarters, the most 
important of which, from the point of view of advantage to 
the Army, was that of Commandant of the Staff College. 


Sir William Robertson is a linguist of exceptional ability 
and has passed examinations in various Indian dialects, an 
has a good knowledge of modern European languages. He 
has a sound acquaintance with foreign military organisations, 


~is a deep student of strategy and tactics, and a brilliant 


lecturer. 


General Robertson is a man of iron constitution, and with 
an inordinate capacity for work. His new appointment has 
been received by the Army at home and in the field with the 
greatest satisfaction, for his great ability-and his fitness for 
this post are recognised. He is exceedingly popular with all 
ranks, and there is no difference of opinion as to the zeal 
and energy which he will bring to bear on his new and 
onerous duties. 


DREAMS OF THE WOUNDED. 


Naturally enough the normal dream-life of the soldier Is 
profoundly affected by his novel and oftentimes terrible ex- 
periences at the front. A British army surgeon in charge of 
one of the field-hospibals has ‘taken the trouble to make in- 
quiries of his patients regarding their dreams. Some of them 
had developed somnambulism, and were often found wander- 
ing about in their sleep with great terror and anxiety de- 
picted on their. faces. The explanation usually lay in a 
dream that they had lost their regiments. In fact, this dread 
of Josing contact with their fellows seemed to be the com- 
monest cause of nightmare. 


They dreamed they were wandering through endless 
trenches as complicated as an artificial maze, or were lost 
alone in dismal forests. The slightest noise during sleep 


_ called up visions of exploding shells or the tramp of armed 


men, often causing them to cry out in fright. Im the face of 
real danger these dreamers of terror were quite as brave as 
their fellows. Another common night-terror was the dream 
of a sudden call to arms to which they were unable to respond 
because of inability to find some indispensable article of 
attire or equipment. 


Still another exasperating and particularly horrible night- 
mare was the discovery of a live shell in the bed, on the point 


Photograph of one of the brooches now worn by millions of 


Germans, Austrians and Turks. The inscription in German 

means ‘‘ God Punish England.”’ The upper illustration is 

part of a postcard supplied to the troops in the field. The 

usual blasphemous expression surrounds a picture of a 
sinking ship. 


of exploding, and from which the dreamer was unable to 
escape. Several men dreamed they were on the point of being 
bayoneted themselves because they could not withdraw their 
own bayonets from the body of a man they ‘had just killed. 
Sudden awakenings caused by the near-by explosion of shells 
often produced curious semi-hysterical conditions in the more 
nervous patients. In one case there was partial blindness; 
the man could not connect Iétters into words; he could read 
the letters, but could not pronounce the word when spelled, 


greatly, and upon his return to this country he held nor write it when pronounced. 
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“?Twas a Famous Victory” 


Wonderful zs was the heroism of the British troops at Neuve Chapelle, the village recaptured by us from the Germans, the 

victory was only made possible by the massing of 350 guns which spoke in unison on a front of barely 2,000 yards. Our 

picturés show the ruins of the village after the terrible bombardment, and give a wonderful idea of the hee wrought 
by modern artillery. These are the first photographs taken after the battle. 
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| Men Who Never Come Back 


have been described as “the men who never come back.” Fig. (2) Shows “ Legionnaires’? using a catapult to throw 
proclamations and other more or less complimentary messages into the German trenches, (1) Algerian infantry on. the way 


The members of the French Foreign Legion, that mysterious nondescript. body whose history is interwoven with romance, 
4 to the trenches, (3) French soldiers resting in the rear of the fighting line. 
| 
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Pirate Ship at the End of the Voyage 


When the former North German Lloyd liner, now a xiulary cruiser, Prinz Eitel Friedrich, ‘slipped into Hampton Roads 

h 10th, she completed a cruise of seven months at sea, during which time she had disposed of eleven merchantmen. 

Her captain showed cool audacity in seeking safety in an American port, although in January he had sunk an American. 

sailing ship the William P. Erye. Fig. (1) German sailors on board the raider lined up for the roll-call, (inset) Captain 

Thierichens, the Commander. (2) The pirate ship undergoing repairs at Newport News, Virginia (3) British, French, and 
German crews from vessels which the Prinz Eite!l Friedrich su 
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Huns’ submarine crew sinking the Grimsby trawler Acantha by a 
torpedo and then firing on the crew as they. took to the boats. 
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VALUABLE PICTURE 


Absolutely Fre 


to every reader of the 
“WAR BUDGET. 
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Entitling the Reader to ONE FREE’ Fine 9 
Art Plate of ““ The Home of the Deer,” from 
the Original Painting by G. Willoughby, the 
Engraved surface measuring 16 by 11 ims. on 


Plate Paper 22 by 16 ins. 


To W. B. COLBAN-EWART, a 
THE BRITISH ART ASSOCIATION, LTD., 
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Sir—Please forward me the picture of “‘ THE 
HOME OF THE DEER,” from the Original” 
Painting by G. Willoughby, together with your 
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+ THE HOME OF THE DEER.” By G. Willoughby. 
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ee Cossacks’ Mighty, Sabre Charge. 
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a dashing sabre charge on the Niemen, in which the Germans were totally routed. In this region, the Petro- 
; ; grad official report says, “‘ fighting is developing greatly in our favour.” 
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Although the ever-lengthening period of inaction to which our sons of the sea are torced to submit, 
not the hardihood to face them in open warfare,. is sufficient to upset the stoutest nerve, our sailors nevertheless preserve — 
their happy spirits and relieve the monotony of watching and waiting with many a practical joke. Fig. (1) A quiet siest 
on an armed liner interrupted by the cutting down of the sleeper’s hammock, or “ mic,’’ as it jis called in naval language. 


(2) Ship’s barber at work on the Prince George; note the trade board to the right of the picture. (3) Gun crew on a British 


patrol; the men shown are in charge of a 12-pounder gun, and are about to discharge a shot across the bows of a foreign 
--yesse} in the Channel, to cause her to heave to and undergo an examination of her cargo and papers. j 
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O form a clear idea of the war in its present stage, and 
_to understand the apparent pauses on the. West and 
§ ~~ in Poland in contrast with the fierce activity in the 
* Carpathians, it is advisable to grasp the main con- 
ditions which now govern the struggle. _ These are :— 


Pivst, the passing away of the winter stage of the 


Aira 


se ee eye eae, eR nr 


rampaign. The spring, so long awaited, 
has come in the West, ‘and is at hand in . - 
the Bast. °. - : 
Secondly, the approaching Reston 
f both the German a the aoe 
ilitary reserves: ; 

Thirdly, as a consequence of that ap- 
roaching exhaustion, the determination 
m the part both of the Germans and the 
ustrians to convert the. struggle, East 
swell as West, into-a war of obstacles. 

| Fourthly, the preparation: on the part 
of the Allies’ for a peeencus meee ou tion 
ad their aitagh.cs S34 

| Even with ‘the. -resources of Fadern 
armies, campaigning’ under winter. condi- 
ns has many drawbacks. Apart from 
‘the short dark days and the -pre- 
ce of snow, rain, and mist obscure the 
view, and render movement and transport 

idifficult, — Jith the firearms; not to speak 
lof the powder in use at the present day, 
weather exercises a most important in- 
nce on the activities of armies 


With the exhaustion, or approaching ex- 
ustion, of the German -and Austrian 
y reserves, it is not necessary at 
this stage again to deal in detail. The 
subject was covered in the review of the 
war recently issued by the French War 
‘Office. In that review the still available reserves of Germany 
were given as one and a quarter millions of men belonging 
Imost exclusively to the older classes of the Landsturm. 
wre is every reason to accept these figures as on the whole 
‘able statement of the position from the German 
oint. When we consider that the German army was 
andthe main energy of the German military system 
to: achieve a sudden and overwhelming offensive, we 
grasp the motives which led to a prodigal employ- 
n, guns, ammunition, and horses. In the view of 
; ae , s 


French 


The Story of the Great War 
_ Fatefulness of the Carpathian Struggle 
By James C, Backhouse 


The fierce and gigantic conflict in the Carpathians is one of the fateful cvents of the War, because a Russian 
triumph there means the collapse of the latest German scheme for converting this conflict into a war of obstacles 
on both fronts, East as well as West. 


(1) The long thin line to the trenches; 
infantry going 
{2) The return from the trenches; a 
French soldier in the Aisne district. 
Note the heavy equipment. 
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those who directed he German military operations, the 
achievement of the end was of greater consequence than the 
means used in achieving it. If success was gdined, success 
would justify its price, though high. Inevitably, however, 
failure under such é¢onditions became doubly costly. All the 
statements designed to show that the German Government, 


having: chien a very large part of its cake, 
nevertheless still has that cake, are 
totally untrustworthy. Nobody who re- 
ealls the like policy of exaggeration fol- 
lowed during the later stages of the war 
with France in 1870-71 will for a moment 
attach any -weight to these assertions. 
The exhaustion of the military reserves 
of Austria is even more marked, At the 
instigation of Germany Austria has under- 
‘shlcon three great offensive efforts against 
Russia.) All have ended disastrously. 
These efforts were the first advance into 
Poland; the advance which ome to an 
end with the defeat upon the San, and 
the attempt to drive the Russians out of 
Galicia and relieve Przemysl. 

The best of all proofs, however, of the 

,. actual staté of things is the plan of opera-* 
tions which has now been adopted, evi- 
dently as the outcome of the recent 
councils of war held at Lille and Berlin. 
The plan is as far as possible to present 
and to hold, East as well as West, a 
fortified and-entrenched front which no 
efforts on the part of the Allies will be 
able to break. 

That brings us to the fourth governing 

condition. 

-Bearing -always in mind the united 
character of the Allies’ attack on Jand and at sea, it is 
obvious that the onset will be directed primarily against the 
weakest point of -the enemy’s defences. The operations at 
sea have been~shrouded in’ almost impénetrable mystery, 
contrary to general belief the activities of the British Fleet 
are as constant as they are wide-spread. Wittle or nothing 


into action. 


‘regarding them has for some time been allowed to transpire. 


For that. there is without doubt the best of reasons. We 
can only judge by the economic effects. 
A reminder of this activity on the part of the British Fleet 
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_-,have proved slower and more 
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and of its character as an essential feature of the Allied 
operations has appeared in the formal Protest addressed to 
Great Britain by the United States Government. Under 
international law neutral countries, such, as. Holland, Seandi- 
navia, and Italy have a right to trade. with Germany; and 
the United States, though she may be prevented by. the, 
British blockade from trading directly -with Germany, has a 
right to trade with them. 
Now, the most profitable part. 
of this-trade is that connected -- 
with the supply of the re- 

sources of war. Nearly three-_ 
quarters of a million sterling 
profit, for example, can be 

made on a cargo of some 

10,000 bales of cotton sent 

from the United States to 

Germany—if it can be , got 

through. Of course, a profit 

ike that could not be made 

on cotton intended to. be 

turned into calico. The profit 

is to be made because cotton 

js =the main , material for 

modern gunpowder. Similarly 

nitrates are imnocent agricul+ 

tural fertilisers. They are, 

however, also the material 

from. which. is extracted by 

distillation the nitric acid 

which forms a. chief, consti- 

tuent both of - modern gun- — 
powder and most other modern 

explosives. If the imports of 

these materials into neutral 

countries prove to be excep- 

tionally large, the inference 1s 

plain that stimulated by the 

unusual profits to be made, 


_ from invading Germany. ~ 


question. The first objective, therefore, has had-to 
fied. Consequently upon the fall of Przemysl the 
can be done is, while still eccupying the part. of Poland 
of Warsaw and south of the Vistula, to prevent th u 


I have already pointed out in this story that for m: 
and geographical reasons the main line of the Russian ad 


Galicia. It is not practi 
through East Prussia b 
of the lakes and mars 
js not now practicable t 
Central Poland because 
country has been system 
ally devastated by the 
mans, and the roads an 
ways destroyed for \t 
press purpose. of ‘pia 
bc seetis ; t 
How are the Germans t 
up this advance # 
-Galicia? There, is but 


for that, in a military sen 
is exactly: what they @ 
Now, imagine’ those — 

bolted by entrenchm 
entanglements against 
from the north, but ma 


traders in the United States | Belgian battery testing a new machine gun, which is pro- exists, as there does, 
‘and’ other neutral countries tected by a large shield, and has proved of great value in — south side of the range. 


are sending them through to - 
Germany. To stop such trade mae ; 
is undoubtedly an infringement in theory of -the rights of 
neutrals.” - Nevertheless, it is manifest that unless such trade 
be stopped, the blockade of Germany and of Austria by sea 
would be in great part illusory. pe So : 


But if the blockade at sea is active and in the, main -. 


effectual; apparently the operations against the Dardanelles 


‘difficult than-had been’ popu- - 
larly. estimated. -It is quite 
certain, > however,. that: the 
ature of these operations was - 
from «the first. rightly. judged 
-byour -Adspiralty, and . that 
their..seemingly leisurely, pro-— 
-socution. will prove to, be ‘the ; 
“most. effectual. method. 
Important all the same as - | 
-are the operations at sea in 
“their ,. broader bearings, the 
ewar will be directly decided. 
on. land.,an_ the two chief 
~theatres of conflict : ; ; 
“; On the: West.the Germans 
occupy entrenched and. care- 
-. fully. prepared: lines. On the. 
West front. also they still 
have their main force. Clearly, 
then, the advisable course for - 
the, Allies, while keeping up a 
“consistent. pressure- on all: 
_sides, is more actively to pur- 
“sue the attack in the first in- . 
_stance in the East. In no 
—sense consequently is” the 
.gniescence on the West a loss 
“of time. ahve 
- The Carpathians ‘have be- 


-come the scene ,of the more : Noy SES Ree a 
‘immediately decisive conflict A freyuent scene in the Dar 
for reasons which it! is, im-~ the Allied Fleets is a no 


"portant clearly to grasp, and: ; Stites Sts 
“especially important. in view of the German plan now adopted. 
The political object of the -Germans has been to occupy 
Poland up to the line of the Naerew and the Vistula, and to 
hold or ‘bottle up” the Russians behind that line. ~The 
military objective which, if successful, would have served the 
political aim, was to seize Warsaw. After three successive 
efforts the seizure of Warsaw is now seen to be out of the 


S 


the field. 


danelles. The bombardment by the German engineers. 
ble and awe-inspiring sight. - - - been able to withste 


: down for the very purp 
enabling great forces to be rapidly massed in» order 
through these doors. It is evident that an army like 
the Russians, advancing westward upon Cracow to ‘the 
of the line of mountain wall, would, exposed to the pi 
such an irruption in force upon its flank, find itself 
position of the greatest possible difficulty. =) ==" 
ee, : s Not only then 


Russians “in — safeguai 
themselves. against this 
ger ensuring their. pow! 
‘advance westward,: 


“with all» thes forces. at. 
‘command and as prompt 
possible; théy> are throw 
their greatest strength agai 
the weakest point in the 
_ German “ scheme.‘ Pro 
tude and.unabated vigo 
the attack have been 1 
sary--alike- to forestal 
pletion of the obstacles 
_ passes, and the massi 
_-the German. . reinforcem| 
which ‘have been hur i 
Northern Hungary, in 
-to support the Austr 
sistance, <9) <= 
" Already in _possessio n 
the Dukla. and the L 
_passes, - the Russians 
‘won a series of brilhan 
tories. The struggle ha 
as fierce as it has been fat 
Neither the difficulties of 
ascents, nor the snow. 
the skill and contrivane 


=f ye Sh tasg ~ . combined steadiness a 
petuosity_ of the Russian masses of infantry. One | 
been followed up by another, one ridge stormed after ano 
with unabated energy. The beaten enemy has been gi 
time to rally. Few details of this colossal grapple 
yet been made known. —  Assuredly, however, it mi 
‘jooked upon as one of the greatest events of the Great 
af (Chesney ae 
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Slaughter in the “Oven of Paris” 


Heavy fighting has taken place round the “ Four de Paris,” which, translated, means the ‘ Oven of Paris,’’ an important 

position in the Argonne. In this fighting, recently, three sets of mines were exploded under the German trenches by the 

French engineers. The French themselves, who were expecting this, could not help being’ impressed by the terrifying 

effects of the explosion. While men scattered hither and thither, only to be mown down by shrapnel, a2 huge mountain of 

earth shot up fanwise at three different points, accompanied by scores of bodies, rifles and mitrailleuses, all blown into 
the air in a horrible confusion. 
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Military training in our Army has necessarily to be undertaken in a manner suited to the geographical and geologic 
conditions of the whole world, in view of the fact that bits of the Empire are to ‘be found everywhere. While on th 
Western front fighting has taken place in mud and snow, our troops in the desert have been sweltering beneath a scorching 
sun. And the difficulties of campaigning in the desert are enhanced by the fact that there are no roads and the landmarks. 
are elusive. In many places. the soldiers have to find their way by scientific calculations. The despatch rider in the 
second picture lost his bearings and had some trouble in finding them again. Signalling (Fig. 3) on the other hand is an 

easier matter, owing to the splendid light. In the first photograph is seen a mounted oe 7 ee 
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}TORY OF THE GREAT WAR —continued. 


‘arpathian system falls off into the plain of Hungary in a 
uéccession of densely wooded crests. The roads down to the 
lain from the highest range through these crests are wind- 
ng. Some of the passes themselves, notably the Uszok, are 
‘\ortuous. It is easy to imagine the possibilities of military 
fbstruction that such a country affords were time given to 
‘Waborate them. The roads run through defiles and over 
‘ayines, andthe battle is apparently a vast succession of 
‘\ittaeks and defences. It is a fateful struggle because once 
his new line of fortified defence in the mountains is broken, 
ind the Russians reach the open plain of Hungary, there is 
6 all intents an end of the scheme for turning this. conflict 
bu both fronts into a war of obstacles. It is not alone the 
fussian superiority in numbers which must render such a 

cheme impracticable, but the equally marked Russian super- 
lovity in artillery The Russian field guns -are the most 
Acute in Burope, and outclass and outrange the guns of 


Jermans and Austrians alike. Indeed, the superiority of the 
Russian over the Austrian artillery is crushing. The Russians, 
too, have an equally marked superiority in cavalry. On the 
open plain of Hungary these superiori> 
ities of numbers, guns, and cavalry 
vould come fully.into play. ~It needs 
ves emphasis, therefore, to enforce 
ithe decisive character of the present 
Carpathians struggle. Germans and 
Austrians both realise that upon it 
bade their fate in this war. 
| By every means possible it has be- 
leome imperative for the Germans and 
‘Austrians to check, if they can, the 
arrival of further Russian reinforce- 
ments. ~That necessity explains the 
recent raid made by an Austrian force 
from Bukowina over the frontier into 
South West Russia. The Austrian 
[fone consisted of a division supported 
(Py a brigade of cavalry. It was in 
leffect a flying column designed to cut 
lthe main railway from Kieff to Galicia. 
Probably there was some hope that the 
large German population in this part 
of Russia would have given aid and 
afforded supplies to the enterprise. 
Rapidity being. essential to its success, 
the column. ‘advanced with the smallest 
amount of. transport, and relied upon 
finding a living from the country. On 
their part the Russians, knowing the 
objective. of this incursion, followed 
their traditional tactics of defence. A 
lumn of cavalry marched parallel with 
the invaders from the North, and 
another column of cavalry moved with 
them along the parallel line on- the 
South. When the invading force had 
veached a certain distance from the 
Russian frontier they were attacked by 
these flanking columns from North and 
South at the same time. Coincidently 
a force of Cossacks closed in upon their 
rear. The Austrians made an attempt 
to establish themselves in the villages 
of Sehilovtzy and Malintzy, but after 


All that remains of a German ammunition wagon after 
having been shelled by the French. 


From the main ridge of the mountain wall to the south the 
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Canadians passing away a leisure hour with a game of cards 
behind the fighting line. 


a sharp and decisive battle were de- 
feated, and-for the most part surren- 
dered. 

In the light of the facts just sum- 
marised, various evidences of pending 
events on the East front are signifi- 
cant. One of them is the chango 
lately made in the command of the 
Russian forces in Northern Poland and 
along the fortified frontier. General 
Russky has there been replaced by 
General Alexieff. General Russky is 
one of the ablest of the Russian com- 
manders. He was given command of 
the Russian forces on this section of 
the front in order to deal with von 
Hindenbere’s advance from East 
Prussia. How successfully from the 
Russian point of view he encountered 
and defeated that advance events have 
shown. ,His successor also is a strate- 
gist of tried ability. This change has 
not been made because General Russky 
has not done what was expected of 
him. It has been made because General 
Russky:is now wanted for important 
services elsewhere. 

Another significant event is the 
Russian Imperial Decree - extending 
municipal government to Poland. 

Municipal government has long been 
established throughout Russia. There 
is still a common impression in this 
country that the towns in Russia are 
without civil rights, generally miser- 
able and for the most part wretchedly 
managed. The impression is gro- 
tesauely at variance with fact. A great 
town like Kieff, for example, will com- 


French troops in the Argonne combat the pare in~point of planning, electric 
mud terror. by laying larch timber planks to supply, water supply, tramways, and 
form a solid surface on the roads. 


other aspects of municipal enterprise 
: i with any city in. Western Europe It 
has its splendid and_ brilliantly-lighted boulevards, | well- 
paved streets, and buildings of no mean architectural merit. 
Hitherto Poland -has not enjoyed municipal self-govern- 
ment, 

Not less significant is it that steps are being taken to 
deal with the battlefields which now cover so large an area 
in Central Poland.’ The loss of life in and following the 
battle of the Vistula, not to speak of the destructive fighting 
which marked von Hindenberg’s attempt to advance upon 
\Varsaw, was upon a colossal scale. Nearly the whole of this 
fighting took place during the winter, when the hard frozen 
round made it impossible to bury the dead in anything save 
the most hasty manner. For the most part masses of bodies 
were but thinly covered over with earth and snow. Now that 
the spring is at hand it has become imperative, if pestilence 
is to be avoided, that these should be properly interred. Con- 
sequently a Sanitary Commission~has been appointed by the 
Russian» Government to carry out this duty. With few 
exceptions these battlefields lie in the rear of what is at pre- 
sent. the German front. in Poland. It is evident, therefore, 
that this step taken by the Russian Government contemplates 
the retirement of the Germans from these positions. 
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A Military “ At 
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phs illustrate scenes in the war area in .Flanders, where the “ Tommies ” 


are actually within sound of the booming guns. The upper picture depicts troopers taking a cup of tea with host and 
hostess at their billet, which is a Flemish farmstead. The lower photograph shows that our men are adepts in the 
art of satisfying the inner man. 
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One can scarcely imagine that these photogra 
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Huns Copy British Methods of Attack 
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The German military authorities could have paid no higher tribute to British strategy than to imitate the methods of 
attack adopted by our military commanders. In the bottom photograph the Kaiser’s troops are seen in open formation, 
a distinctly British plan. In the top photograph is shown the spoliation of Belgium, which is now being robbed of its 
best trees. Trains which arrive from Germany with military supplies return loaded ‘with Belgian timber. In the middle 


photograph German troops are shown near the Aisne transporting a_ tree-trunk for use in the construction of trench 
dwellings. ; 
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Owing to the shortage of supplies for the troops from Germany, the Kaiser’s men are commandeering every available hea 
of cattle in France and Belgium. _They are seen in Figs. (1) and (2) driving pigs and cattle to their Commissariat depart- 
ment established near Brussels. All the farms in the neighbourhood have been denuded. . The. Germans. display ‘greate 
enthusiasm in this work than in meeting the British Army in the field. The third photograph shows Germans ne 
Ypres covering a dug-out with leaves so that it may escape the attention of ‘the Allies’ aircraft, 
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_ Not to be Allowed to See Germany Defeated 


’ 


As the result of an amazing system of forgery in Berlin, Major Langhorne, the American Military Attaché there, was 
| recently recalled. The rest of the American military observers have now left Germany, it is thought to avoid serious 

friction arising between the two countries. It was Major Langhorne’s custom to file uncoded messages with the German 
| Officials for transmission to Washington. It was found that Berlin had been sandwiching forged messages in between the 
/ genuine communications with a view to influencing opinion in America, the forgeries purporting to come from the United 
) States’ own Attaché. In the photograph are seen the American military observers, Major Langhorne being indicated by 
) an arrow. 


“WAR BUDGET” PRESENTS FOR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 


Is there anyone whom you know personally in this week’s Pictures ? 


O many inquiries have been received mm regard to the photographs of men on active service published in 
S “The War Budget ” that the Editor has decided to make the following offer. 

| “The War Budget” will send, carriage free, a parcel of comforts to the one on active service who is 
i _ identified in this week’s photographs by any “of our readers as a friend or relative. The identification to be 
I proved by forwarding an actual photograph of the person in question (and a stamped addressed envelope for 


The name and home address of the person identified must also-be sent to the Editor, together with the 


return). 
name of the soldier's regiment and number, or in the case of a sailor, the name of the vessel upon which he is 


| 
| 
| serying and his rating. In addition, readers must give full address to which the parcel is to be sent and 
: *- their own name and address. 

. ‘The Editor suggests that the necessary particulars should be teeoitee by readers in the following manner :— 
t 


The Editor does not require readers to mutilate their copies of ‘ ‘The War Budget” -by cutting out this 


“He merely requires the details to be embodied 


So “T enclose a photograph. (and 1d. stamp for return) identifying the figure on page ......... of 
| . “War Budget” No......:.:. as : 
fdbeee bias ; NT CME TORI arg hee eR oe Cc dv noca eee a dee Fo cise oats 0g TRG SE To wennwe sees eds se antises a 
| 2 Regiment and Number or Ship and Rating «20.2.0... ccecsseeeteeecesceneeepeen eee nstebecenseeeseeeeneenes 
| 4 Addre Gea to watch Past of Comforts ts to be Beit 10... see csepeete gene cteses nee eeensecedeeeeeeeevenens 
| i” t ~ a Perrot Si See nck ees we esnr ee eeese ress eeesreneeae OR ae CSS 
Stqned Reader's Nai ea en RP er ete ean. os sayin nn canon catdna scot sce verae Pet feviaiey ste 
: IRTCCE evento nc rc Seen e sce vsseenevreneeatenenrineontnnenteresneveescssasvertsstssenconeertenectestessscsaeesensteeseecee 
i eo _ form, and so spoiling the paper fo. binding purposes. 
eo * m a letter. * 
| |. ‘Phere is no entrance fee: The Editor’s decision is final. One award only will be made to any individual. 
es All communications should be addressed to the Editor, “The War Budget,” 12, Salisbury Square, E.C., 


‘and marked “ Presents.” 
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Equinectial gales in the Straits of the Dardanelies have been raging heavily of late and have hampered the operations Of 
the Allied Fleets against the Turco-German forts. The recent gale fasted for seven days and-was an undisguised blessing 
to the Turco-Germans, as it enabled them to repair some of the havoc caused by the ships’ gunfire on the forts. Fig. (1) F 
destroyer flotilla leading battleships to sea in rough weather. (2) A hole torn in the deck of a warship through a lucky hit 
by a Turkish shell. (3) Bluejackets watching the effect of shell fire on one of the forts. (4) This is a striking photograph. 
It was taken from the fighting top of one of the warships, and although at first glance only one vessel appears in e 
victure, it really shows the fleet entering the Straits in single line ahead with guns trained and battle flags |flying. !n 

foreground is H.M.S. Triumph. : : : I 
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be _ Gags for Tommy in the Trenches 
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The fumes from modern ‘shells are the cause of much ill-health among the troops, and may even set up fatal diseases. ae 
Experience has taught the British soldier many wrinkles, not only in regard to dodging bursting shells, but in avoiding the ‘ 
ifumes which they emit. He has found that a wet handkerchief: fastened over mouth and nostrils saves him from the 
ill effects of the fumes. A special respirator is also made which filters all foul gases, and the soldiers in the middle 
photograph are seen wearing these handkerchiefs and respirators. The first photograph shows some of. our men on the way 
from the field cookhouse to the trench. In the third picture British snipers are seen at work. A little French peasant 
Psa 2 - girl is shown in the fourth picture selling oranges to soldiers. > 
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The wonderful destructive power of a shell from one of the German big guns is seen in the upper photograph. ‘The | 
fell at the base of a tree, completely uprooting it and heaving it across a French trench. A French 75 cm. gun is showr in 


the lower picture mounted upon a ‘concrete platform. | Sy es a 
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si How the Cartoonist sees the War 


Another cartoon from the ELvening Sun. The mailed fist 
ripping, up the American flag, which inspired the cartoonist 
Say to ask: ‘‘What now?’’ 


The New York Hvening Sun depicted the Irish soldier 
in the thick of an engagement and appended to the cartoon 
the words: ‘‘ Always Fighting—For Somebody Else.’’ 


Wis 
i} Ey — 


— wren 


- The New York World cartoonist shows UnelaiSaim sing he 
| i Soe t i our salary.’’ : Kaiser what reparation is forthcoming for the sinking of an 
at BL fe i fe a York Herald. American ship by the Prinz Eitel Friedrich. 
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Scenes of remarkable enthusiasm took place in Dublin when Mr. John Redmond, M.P., inspected the: 25,000. 
men who have successfully conducted the national movement for.the last 30 years. Their policy will be 
Park. (2) Col. Moore, Commander. (3) Party of juveniles, who joined in the march past, armed with du 
O'Connell jSirente (5) Pipers head 

t 0) - : : 
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s. As to the leadership of the Volunteers, Mr. Redmond saysi—‘' They will trust as their leaders and guides the 
s, and the policy of the Volunteers will be to uphold the national rights of Ireland.” Fig. (1) March past in Phenix 
dimond, M.P., Col. Moore, and Mr. John Dillon, M.P., on the review stand, watching the troops marching through 


Division leading off. (7) Sightseers in O'Connell Street. 
| 
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Scions of Tubal Cain 


The engineering skill of the Allies in the field has been the subject of wide comment, and the example of that skill which 
is shown in the upper photograph is as ingenious as anything that has yet been demonstrated. At a point somewhere 
behind the fighting line there was a sudden demand for additional hospital accommodation, which seemed likely to go 
unsatisfied owing to the shortage of suitably cut timber. In order to avoid delay in obtaining wood, a circular saw was 
procured from some mysterious source, and hitched up to the rear wheels of an ambulance chassis as seen in the picture. 
Behind the circular saw in its extemporised bench can be seen ‘the body temporarily removed from the chassis. Figure (2) } 

shows a French motor repair shop at work. These men deal exclusively with motor repairs. 7 
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The use of military bands for recruiting marches is likely to be much more effective than the appeal made by cold type on 

the recruiting poster. Many of our latest recruits have felt their pulses quicken irresistibly at the strains of a martial 

air. The same effect was produced in former times, when a single drummer roused the echoes in quiet villages. Fig. (1) 

The mounted band of the 1st Life Guards heading a recruiting march in London. The famous band is here seen in 

unfamiliar dress. (2) Inspection of military bands on Horse Guards’. Parade. (3) Recruiting pipers leaving Buckingham 
Palace after inspection by the King. 
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The Kiel Canal is a snug hiding place for 
British ships. Early in the war the ships fr 
Wilhelmshaven and Heligoland. 


equally afraid to meet the Russians: 
on.two fronts—by retreating into the Canal 


some airman or other adventurer should do damage to their great national work, 
\ of pounds for? 


HERE are some pedple who think that the Kaiser 
awaited the widening of the famous Kaiser Wilhelm 
Canal before he provoked the war. At least it is 
certain that neither he nor any of his advisers would 
have cared to bring down Armageddon unless the 


canal that unites the Baltic and the North Sea had been 


made *an open waterway for the passage from one to the 
other of the big@est ships that.Germany possesses. The year 
1914 was therefore the year of the war—at least, not any 
earlier Fear would haye been possible. 


ir ——— SS — 


2 ~ 


— 


Where the German Fleet Hides 
Millions of Pounds Spent on Making the Kiel Canal — ee 


the German Fleet, which dare not come out into the open and face, the - 
om Kiel-were brought through the Canal and concentrated mostly at 
Now, having convinced themselves that we shall not attack that region ‘with our 
big ships, some of the German ships have gone back through the Canal to-the margin of the Baltic, where they are 
The Navy is to play the same game as the Army, meeting menace or attack a 
when danger threatens. The Germans are meanwhile very uneasy lest 


. 


Is this what they spent millions 


Kaiser delivered himself, as follows :—‘‘ The participation 
our festivities of the Powers whose representatives Wwe see 
among us, and whose splendid ships we have to-day admired, | 
I acknowledge the more readily as I believe I am right: in 
perceiving therein a complete vindication of the efforts 
have always directed towards the maintenance of pea 
Germany will range the work inaugurated to-day, on the sid 
of those accomplished in the service of peace, and will estee! 
herself fortunate if the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal in this sensé 
furthers and strengthens our friendly relations with —th 


we: 


|| ZELIGOLAN. 


CUXHAVEN 


Er 


Tt was the old ‘‘ Heldeukaiser.”? Kaiser-William the Great, 
who laid the foundation stone of this enormous work on June 
3rd,.1887. He gave three blows with a hammer on that stone, 
saying with the first, ‘‘ To the honour of United Germany!’ 
with the second, ‘‘To her advancing prosperity! ” and with 
the third and most significant blow, ‘(To the’ sign ‘of her 
might and power!’? Herr Oberbaurat Otto Baensch was the 
engineer, and for eight years was the work continued, about 
7,100 men being employed, and £8,000,000 expended. The 
present Kaiser opened the canal to traffic on June 21st, 1895, 
a very festive day on which all the Naval Powers were repre- 
sented by ships of war. i 

At a banquet following the opening of the Canal, the 


DIG ee ee Alen a say a 


RUNENTHALER * 


other Powers.’ Although the Kaiser probably admires 
‘(splendid ships’? no longer, he pays them the respect | 
keeping at a distance from them; and if the Kiel Canal ha 
not been an instrument in the ‘‘ mission of civilisation,’ 
has been the only place in the whole world where the Germai 
Fleet can boast that it rules. ARS i 4 
From that day forward it was possible for the «Germ: 
Fleet to pass, whenéver it was desired, from its Baltic port ¢ 
Kiel to the Elbe and the North Sea, where the great new na 
port of Wilhelmshaven was growing into what it is to-d 
That was the real object of the canal. There was also th 
object of facilitating commercial traffic; which has grown 
rapidly that in the year 1912-13 57,366 Soa passed th 


Y . Soe The War Budge 
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3 per cent. of them being German, and only 5.2 the new monster. The Navy had outgrown its old clothes, 


cent. English, oS ; and the new ones cost a great deal to make, 

_ ‘The canal departs from the Lower Elbe at Brunsbiittel, The line of the canal has not been changed, except that 
| ‘where two magnificent locks were constructed. It passes there has been some straightening here and there by cutting 
_ through a long stretch of level marshy country where there is off one side or the other during the process of widening. 
~ a shallow lake called the Kudensce, and then turns north Great new masonry and concrete locks have had to be built 
‘through cuttings in the rising wooded level to Gruenenthal, at each end, provided with the most powerful pumping 
‘where a magnificent arched girder bridge was erected, with machinery, and one lock of each pair can be used, if required, 
0 towers at either end, to carry the railway from Heide for docking Dreadnoughts. Thousands of men have been 
* Neumunster. From this point onward there were few engaged in this new enlargement. and countless steam navvies 
oi ificulties until Rendsburg was reached, where was another have been employed in cutting away the banks, and enormous 
_ big railway bridge and a lock. Thence onward towards Kiel work has been required in providing for the crossing of rail- 
the work was difficult, but the engineer was skilful, and the ways and roads. The standing bridges have had to be pulled 
tana! opened on Kiel Harbour at Holtenau, where two other down and new ones erected, and at Rendsburg, where the 
magnificent locks were-constructed and a lighthouse was railway comes down from Denmark through Flensburg to 
built. The original depth of the canal.was about 30 feet, Neumunster is now the longest railway bridge in the world, 


and it was 200 feet wide at the water level and 86 feet at the 
bottom. At suitable places, six in number, on the line of 
the canal, wide places were constructed where big ships could 


an extraordinary girder structure which has cost a huge sum 
pass one another. — : 
| 


of money. The passing places, quays, banks, locks, turaing 
and other bridges have all been fitted for the needs of the 
new Navy, and the biggest ships which German imagination 
ean conceive, with draught up to 40 feet or more, can now 
pass through from sea to sea. 


When the original Dreadnought was completed in Decem- . 
_be , 1906, a sad blow was inflicted on the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Canal, for the Germans followed suit with-the Nassau, first 
‘of German Dreadnoughts, completed in May, 1910, and the The Kaiser Wilhelm Uanal, thus reconstructed, is a snug 


5 eat ship canal became practically useless to the Germame. hiding place for the High Sea Fleet, and~some parts of it 
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- Wilhelm Canal. 


Fleet. The canal was not big enough for these vessels and have been lying there. Early in the war the ships from Kiel 
* their still bigger successors. There was no longer any link were brought through the canal and concentrated mostly at 
_ between the Baltic and the North Sea for the High Sea Fleet. Wilhelmshaven and Heligoland. Now, having convinced them- 
the building of the Dreadnought had sct back the hands of selves that we shall not attack that region with our big ships, 
C clock for the Germans, and very many millions more have some of the German ships have latterly gone back through ~ 
_to ani aol the ue ships ‘to ell; a tae the eanal to the Baltic to be in readiness for the Russians. 
le epitgene aes an Pee ow MANY m1 kOns pia The Navy is to play the same game as the Army, meeting 
9t seem to be known, for the charges have been spread over Base k care The link ra’ etaBlaied 

fy Secunia, an one of hem hnve been set against the menace ox attack on, front. ‘The tn agnn eeabished 
es betw fo seas is 8 rte 
triumphs of the Dreadnought policy that Germans, and they are at present very uneasy lest some air- 
ed the Germans, and one of the adyan- men or other adventurer should do damage to their great 


ng they had prepared was big enough for national work. 
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The Rag Time Band of the Bays 


The psychological expert would find boundless opportunities for the study of mentality in the British Army at the front. 

The shock of battle has various effects on the soldiers. In the centre photograph, for instance, the ;men apparently are 

unaffected by the fact that they have been under fire on the line Ypres-La Basse. They are troopers in the Bays and the 

camera has caught them rehearsing one of the skits which they perform in the barn of their billet in the evenings. In the 

first picture British Tommies are seen playing leap-frog amid the ruins left by the Germans in a French town. The third 

photograph shows some of Russia’s cherry soldiers, a couple of whom have made themselves up as a hear leader and his 
furry captive, } 
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_body of troops approaching from a direc 
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_ Germans Disguise Themselves as Moors 


Among the subterfuges to which the Huns resort is that of stripping the dead and wounded soldiers of Britain and France 
and masquerading in their uniforms. The artifice, however, was an absolute failure when the Kaiser’s men took the 
clothing from Moors who had been killed while fighting for France. A French sentinel became suspicious on seeing a large 
tion where Germans were known to be hidden. He gave the alarm, and a fusilade 


from the whole of the French trench met the Germans, who left many dead upon the field. 
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It is in great measure because of their cheerfulness in the field that the British and French soldiers are earning golden = 
Opinions for themselves among neutral countries. Fig. (1) The French and British soldiers seated in the foreground have 

exchanged rations and are here seen at what the Frenchman calls ‘‘ petit dejeuner.” (2) Officer taking observations through — 
a periscope. (3) Barbed wire entanglements in French lines mounted on branches and placed in position by means of what 
Jooks very like a clothes prop from a suburban garden. (4) French soldiers constructing a spacious dug-out with a roof of 
corrugated iron covered with mud and earth so as to render it inconspicuous. (5) Meal-time in a trench; one man has 


keep his eye constantly on the place whence a surprise attack may come. 
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“They Defile My Tabernacle that is Among Them” 
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Prior to the present war, the Good Samaritans who tended the wounded always experienced a ‘certain immunity on t 
battlefield. The Germans, however, by their insensate methods of destroying every moving thing, have now altered the 
whole aspect of the life of Red Cross workers at the front, and they run as much risk of death as if they were actual 
belligerents. The first photograph shows an expert examining the engine of a motor ambulance which has been struck by a 
German shell. The second picture shows a damaged axle being hoisted into a travelling repair shop. ee 
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Serbia the Primitive 


contrivances 


Medizvalism and modernity are found in strange juxtaposition in Serbia. Lacking many of the up-to-date 

which are essential to 20th century warfare, this little nation endures with admirable fortitude the onslaught of Austria- 

Hungary which has at command all the modern weapons of warfare. Fig. (1) Wounded Serbs have to be carried to hospital 

in carts drawn by oxen. (2) Serbian woman taking her wounded soldier husband home. (3) The loss of a leg compels this 

soldier to try and fashion an artificial limb out of the spoke of a wheel. (4) An interesting procession of slightly wounded 
Serbs accompanied by artistic-locking neasants who are journeying into Nish for their military training. 
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“Zebra Ponies” in East African Campaign = 


Our soldiers have their khaki and their steeds have stripes, in order to render them less conspicuous against their 

surroundings. The pony seen in the first photograph, which was taken in East Africa, is streaked with permanganate of 

potash, and is practically indistinguishable from the tropical foliage. The second picture shows a sentry of| the King’s 
| African Rifles on the German East African border. The bottom photograph of a machine gun pit in the trenches of the ? 


| King’s African Rifles shows how well the native troops conceal their armaments. | 
{ 
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ry7HEN 


{ General 
| ie ad Off re, 
theCommander- 


in-Chief of the 
Wrench Army, 
was “asked, 
iz recently-how the 
‘campaign was ° 
lg oing, .he 
answered, “I’m 
jnibbling | them.” 
| At the time 
‘that remark was 
made it was the _ 
igeneral belief 
among Army 
men in France 
that the hour 
jwas not. far 
distant when 
General Joffre _ 
would strikeand — 
strike hard in 
so-opération 
with Sir John 
French, the 
Commander of 
the British Forces. That would be quite in accor panes with 
General Joffre’s reputation as a far-seeing, patient, untirmg 
soldier, never depressed by rever ses, never unduly elated by 
success. | 

When this war is over ‘and our children’s children are reading 
the history of it, four great names will stand out conspicuous— 
Joffre, French; ’ Kitchener, and the Grand- Duke Nicholas of 


General Joseph-Jacques-Césaire Joffre. 


greatest.” Each had his splendid qualities, and if they had 
anything ih common at all, it was their rectitude and their 
reticence. 

General Joffre is sixty-two and, so far as physical appear- 
ance goes, he is a tall, stout man, strong, and a little heavy, 
with a face revealing coolness and * great energy. “He was 
born” in a little town, Rivesaltes by name, in the Pyrénées- 


Sir aa Sothern: AWilliam the Siowt. and Moltke, he ao 
he ‘silent in seven languages.”? The same might be said: of 
the three other great soldiers,” Kitchener, French, and the 
Grand Duke Nicholas. ; 

When the war broke out and it was announced that Gener wi 


‘Russia; and it will be difficult to say Which of these. was the - 


, Legion of Honour. 


_mathematics. 
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Famous Bh lers of the Hour: 


General ee a ooaues Cesare Joffre 


trust him and regard him as.‘‘ the only ~possible man ” for 
this position. 

The details of his military career are soon told. At the 
age of sixteen young Joffre entered the Kcole Polytechnique, 
and in 1870, the year of Germany’s war against Irance, he 
was’ a Sub-Ineutenant, and had been appointed to the new 
batteries of artillery then in course-of formation. He was 
present at the siege of Paris, and, after the war, he returned 
to the Ecole Polytechnique, was promoted Lieutenant of the 
2nd Kngmeer Regiment, and from that time on his whole 
career was.that of a ‘‘Sapper”’ or Engineer. 

But even as a Lieutenant of Engineers his merit was recog- 
nised, On one occasion, during those uneventful days in the 
life of a soldier in peace time, Field-Marshal Machmahon, an . 
Trishman by descent, who commanded the First Army Corps 
in the-war of 1870, and who, on August 6th of that year was 
defeated at Woerth by the-Crown Prince of Prussia, visited 
the section of the fortifications of Paris that were then being 
constructed under the supervision ot Lieutenant Joffre. He 


ges so highly pleased with the work that he turned to the 


‘young officer and said, ‘‘I congratulate you, Captain.” 

That was in 1876, and this sudden, but deserved, promotion 
made Joffre a Captain-ai the early age of twenty-four. 

In 1885. however, he had not risen in rank, and it was as a 
Captain when he was thirty-three that Joffre took part in the 
Formosa-Lonkin. campaigns, and-was decorated with the 
It took him nine years of hard service in 
the French Soudan, and in the campaign which ended in the 
capture of .Timl puctoo, to reach the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel. In_1897 he again distinguished himself by organising 
the naval base at Diego Swavez in the Madagascar. cam- 
paign, but it was only so recently as 1905, when. General 
Andre. was Minister of War, that, Joffre attained the epau- 
lettes of a Brigadier-General. ‘After that he was Military 
Governor of Lille, commanded an infantry division in Paris, 
and he was in command of the Second Army Corps at Amiens 
when he received the high appointment of Comman¢er-in- 
Chief. 

General Joffre’s fame has not been merely accidental. It 
has come to him as the result of a life of devotion to his 
profession as a soldier.. When Napoleon was a schoolboy he 
excelled in only one thing, mathematics. General Lee— 


. Lee of Virginia ’’—stood at the head of his class in mathe- 


matics, and the only study for which Ulysses, S., cared was 
While at the College of Perfrignan, as a boy 


~ of sixteen, just previous to the outbreak of the Franco- 


German war, Joseph Joffre stood at the head of his class in 
mathematics. . While he excelled in other studies, mathe- 


“matics was the only one in which someone else did not excel 


Bi him. : 


prety Joffre was to be the: French-~Commander, there were 


very many people ALICE 


in France who had : Ars 


“There is another Study in hich he excels, and it js one of 
supreme importance in the present war—tr enches. The story 
goes that when advising his father to dig oblique trenches on 


the family property at Bompas in order to facilitate itriga- 


tion, he made the remark:—‘ Trenches, what the deuce; I 
know all about trenches; trenches are my speciality! ”’ The 
i war of 1914 will go 


down to history as 


never heard of their 
greatest | living 
soldier and ain 
Britain his name 
was known only to 
a few close students. 
of military affairs. 
Yetwhena meeting 
was held at the- 
French War Office. 
to decide upon a 
Commander-in- 
Chief in the war 
against Germany, 
the one - armed 
veteran, General 
Pau, pointed to 
General Joffre and - 
‘said, “ There is the 
possible man.” ~ 
-_ What manner of 
‘man is this who 
has | ‘so proved his. 
W that British 
ni Ae ar 


aay: 


Defenders of the Empire in British East Africa. 
_doctoring a camel which was” wounded during an engagement. 
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a war of trenches, 
and General Joffre 
is master of the 
art. He is, also, a 
master of the art 
of building forti- 
fications, and it was 
while - examining 
the famous fort at 
Riversaltes that he, 
being in civilian 
dress, was arrested 
as a spy. He did 
not protest or pro- 
claim his identity, 
because as he after- 
wards explained, “I 
was thinking only 
of the fort.” 

That’ has been 
General Joffre all 
his hife—‘“ thinking 
only of the fort.” 


Members of the Camel Corps 
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he would never have made this — 
beside which Ger- — 
n “ the — "i 


moment that Britain would have gone into the struggle, 
blood and treasure of boundless extent, 


is not a case of one gigantic effort, staking all upo 
unfailing pressure over years if necessary — 
Fig. (1) Shows anoth 


Halifax. (2) Australian transport getting — 


Had the Kaiser thought for one 
war. Our vast Empire possesses, as he knows only too well, 
many’s possessions are comparatively insignificant. With us it 
hazard of the die,” as it were.. When Britain wars, it means relentless, 
our purpose is achieved. --Our kith and kin from overseas come in steady, inexhaustible streams. 


active service contingent from Canada leaving an inland town to embark at 
(3) Colonials on Salisbury Flain remaking a road. 


into working order in England. 
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Lord Rosebery suggested that men now in training at Edinburgh, and known locally. as the Scottish Bantams, should be 
taught Ju-Jitsu, so that they might have something in reserve in the event of a hand-to-hand conflict with an opponent of 
jarger physical dimensions, This recommendation the authorities have adopted and a_ physical culture expert has been 

_ engaged. The small, but game, recruits seen in the lower photograph are learning the “ tricks of the trade.” The top 

_ picture shows the sort of obstacles that naval men have to negotiate in order to obtain that muscular development for 

f Aveit t. which they are famous. ; 
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me Siesta | eee vibe 


It is very difficult to obtain permission to photograph the Austrians in the field, because the men reveal ‘by their bearing 
that they realise the hopelessness of. their efforts, These photographs, however, were obtained under great difficulty by a 
special permission of the authorities. Fig. (1). Artillery camp in the Carpathians. (2) Battery’ telephone headquarters yi 
Austrian Army. (3) Convoy departing from the house of a nobleman, where it had been stored for He night. a 
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“WAR BUDGET” GIFTS FOR OUR FIGHTERS (See page 


Major Vandeleur, of the Ist Cameronians, who was taken prisoner by REGISTERED AS 
A NEWSPAPER. 


the Germans, was brutally kicked by one of the Guards. How long 
sshall-the- Huns be-permitted to vursue these barbaric methods of -warfare ? 
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F you write, you should ¢yfewrite. No 
matter what your occupation may be, 
if you have any writing to do you can 
do it more quickly and with less effort 


on the Remington “ J.” 


Doctors, Clergymen and Authors find the 


BB 
be The Remington “J ” +s the famous standard Remington ‘J’ tobea greatacquisition. 
REMINGTON in a lighter, simpler and cheaper 
form. 
There is not the slightest difficulty in 
learning to operate the Remington “J”; it was 
a devised specially for those who want to type- 


Key write without having to go through technical 
instruction. With a moderate amount of practice 


you will be able to typewrite far more quickly 
than you can now pen-write. 

Think of the convenience of being able to 
do your writing in a quick and neat manner; 1n 


addition, the Remington “J” will keep a useful 
record in the shape of carbon copies without any 


more effort on your part. 


There is nothing like a practical test; 
therefore, we offer to let you have a Remington 
taf On trial for a week. If, at the end of that 
time, you have not found that the Remington “‘J” 
has saved you much time, backache and finger 
cramp, we will take it away again, and there the 
matter ends:, We make this: offer because we 
know that once you have experienced the ease of 
operation and the convenience of the Remington 
“7” you will not want to part with it. Remember 
that the first cost is the only cost; all the rest 
is clear gain. Write direct to 


A Remington ‘‘J”’ in your home is 
also a splendid aid im the education 
of the children. 


REMINGTON 


Typewriter Co. Ltd. 
100 GracechurchSt. ° 
LONDON, E.C. 
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The Vigil of the Dawn 


study on the East Coast. From his work in the great city of London, Kitchener’s man has gone forth to guard the 
shores of our island home. 
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eae Man-birds’ Duel in the Clouds 


In a thrilling fight between the French aviator Garros and two German airmen, the latter were ‘dashed headlong to t 
death. The machine controlled by Garros seemed to leap forward in the air by great bounds, says an eye-witness of _ 
while his opponent defended himself with a carbine. Sudde 


scene, and presently Garros opened fire with a machine gun, 
a long jet of white smoke shot out from the Aviatik, and a second later it assumed immense proportions. The Gern 
pilot started to plane down, but suddenly his aeroplane made a vertical headlong dive so horrible that it made one gi 


to look at it, and struck the earth with a sickening thud, one mass of flame. When the flames were put out the aviat 
who were terribly burned, were dead. | a, 
: ; 
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The Story of the Great War 
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Breaking the Grip of the Goth. 


on and intrigue, the impatience 
jpeutrals whosé commercial: inter- 
are damaged by the struggle, 
the influence in the chief bel- 
rent countries of a public opinion 
wing more and more weary of the 
and sacrifices of the conflict. 
nwhile the legend of German in- 
ibility could be steadily propa- 
d, a terms of peace in- 
ally thrown out after the manner 
4 vendor making his own’ bids at 
utch auction, and appeals made 
jally adapted to neutrals. ~ An 
ple of this last~ proceeding is 
rded by the rumour started at 


lb, of ‘soundings ”’ 
lin by a particularly intimate 
nd of President Wilson. In the 
mary of these proposals sent by 
special correspondent of the 
aily Chronicle’? at New York, 
ing is. said about the annexation 
elgium or any other territory in 
ope, bub a proposition is ad- 
ced in favour of “ the internation- 
“agreed control of the sea for all 
ons.” That is a plainly calcu- 
4 appeal to American opinion. 
re is an agreed control of the sea 
all nations presently existing in 
‘principles and conventions of 
ernational Law. It is a control 
German government has elected 
ignore. Alike in omitting any re- 
nee to Belgium, and in thus in 
ét suggesting the abolition of 
tish naval power by agreement, 
-proposals have been cooked for 
tis supposed to be the American 
ite. 42 =: 
feanwhile for the German palate 
re are allowed to pass the censor 
Berlin discussions of alleged peace 
ns which insist upon the annexa- 
. of Belgium as the first and most 
slutely essential condition. It is 
resting at the same time to note 
t the Dusseldorf ‘‘ Volkszeitung,”’ 
ocialist newspaper, was  tempor- 
y suspended from publication by 
local military governors, for 
ting an article opposing the 
sium annexation proposals. 
ne feature only all the variations 
suggested peace terms have in 
mon. Germany is under no cir 
tances to pay any indemnity. 


that we may readily and quite — 

ully assign two reasons; ‘first, 
dnéss; secondly, that payment of an indemnity would 
an indefinite term of years make it impossible for the 
man government, if Junker influence prevailed, to pre- 
With the withering away 
he military tradition, Junkerdom, identified with that 


- for a renewal of the struggle. 


ition, must wither also. 


je The seizure by the Russians of a great and continuous length of the Car 
beseigers of a fortress had broken through the defences. 


ECENT events leave it beyond doubt that the plan 
* agreed upon at the Kaiser’s latest Council of War 
‘held at Berlin, was the adoption of ‘‘ stonewall- 
, ing” tactics on both fronts. 
i : Both the Kaiser and his military advisers must 
‘ore this have heen aware’ that, with the . 
urces at their disposal, hope of defeating 
Allied forées had become impossible. If, 
ever, they could convert the war into a 
k and difficult process of wearing down, 
, as Frederick the Great did when simi- 
+ situated in the Seven Years War, they 
count upon the effects of diplomatic 


characteristic close- 


By James C. Backhouse 


Near East. 


tion, 


Miss Muriel. Thompson, the driver of a car of 
the First Aid Yeomanry Corps, who has been 
presented by the King of the Belgians with 
the Order of Leopold il. in recognition of her 


bravery. She went under shell fire near 

Oostkerke.to- tend the wounded. Miss Thomp- 

son won the first motor race for women ever 
; held at Brooklands. 


the Beskid passes, 


turning movement, 
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movement through Novy Sahdec upon Gorlice. 
_ first advantages gained by the Russians was a defeat of the 
The battle round Gorlice lasted for 


: pathian chain is exactly as though the 
. _ This advance has affected the whole outlook of the war 
Consequences hardly less momentous hang upon the battle of the Meuse, and upon pending developments in the 


These are illustrations of the latest i 

policy. A mass of 
evidence could be offered bearing the same interpretation, 
For its success, however, the whole policy depends on the 
“stonewalling ’’ plan. 
depends for success upon Austrian-German ability. to~defend 
the Carpathians. 
have forced their way through the barrier of the 
mountains, the issue has to be fought out in the first 
instance on the plains of Hungary. The “ stone- 
walling’ plan has gone down, 
policy of which it-was to have provided the founda- 


In turn the ‘“ stonewalling” plan 


Now, however, that’ the Russians 


With it goes the 


One of the difficulties of following and understand- 
. ing this war, arises. from the fact that the 
erman government on the one side and the 
Alfied governments on the other are not acting 
upon similar lines. \- 
ment military considerations are conditioned 
by political: schemes and exigencies. The an- 
nexation of Belgium and of part of North- 


With the German govern- 


Eastern France, and the conquest of 
Poland form the over-ruling motives. 
There are still, no doubt, many who- 
refuse to believe that these have been 
settled projects of German expansion. 


It will, I think, be found that the 


Germans will cling to the last to the 
territories they have overrun, con- 
sidering. that they have ‘bought.’ 
them at a high price in life and 
treasure... If in the end they are 
driven out, the ruling class in Ger- 
many, at any rate, will consider them- 
selves as deprived of legitimate pos- 
sessions. It is from just such facts 
as these, so commonly overlooked, 
that the bitterness of the war feeling 
among the more influential sections 


. of German opinion arises, and it is 


just these-facts which explain the 
“‘hate”’ of England as the deliberate 
plotter against German aims. Apart 
from that feeling, and from the dis- 
appointment. which has inspired. it, 
such, treatment as that _ officially 
proved to have been .meted out ite 
British prisoners of war would be un- 
thinkable. 

With -the Allied. governments on 
the other hand the immédiate motive 
at all-events is to destroy- the. Ger- 
man armies, and with them the Ger- 
man military system, The political 
and the military “motives are dis- 
tinct. 

Tf we reflect on the motives of 
German policy, and bear in mind that 


they are the governing condition of 


German. military operations, the rea- 
son for adopting a plan of ‘‘ stone- 
walling ’’ tactics at .this stage be- 
comes clear, and it is easy to see why 
the breakdown of that plan changes 
the whole outlook. 

The Russian advance across the 
Carpathians is a great and decisive 
operation; not only because it has 
been carried out in face of natural 
difficulties—in many places the snow 
still lies very deep—but because if 
has taken place in spite of the most 


formidable opposition the Germans and Austrians could offer. 
- Across this section of the range the Germans and Austrians 
launched -their attack through the Lupkow, the Uszok, and 
They supported that attack by a flank 


One of the 


"Russian entrenched positions at Tucholka and Koziovuka. Ié is just through this necessity of mustering troops. 


~ is at its western end near the Lupkow pass some three miles 
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nearly six days. 
through the Lupk 
of the San, and the force advancing. through the Uszok had | 
veached Turka, a place on the railway to Lemberg, situated. ing the fighting front astride the-mam ridge, an 
some 12 miles to the north of the main range. The Germans, all their available force and ‘energy into that | 
who had advanced from Munkacs in Hungary across the ~ front still north of the mountain chain. That represen 

: oe es latest phase of the struggle. It will have been noticed 
< Marshal von der -Goltz, who took part in the War Council 
Berlin, instead of returning -to. ‘Constantinople, w 
Vienna. We havé not been told whether or not this ‘ve 
- of the war of 1870 is directing from ‘there ~ the Ge 
Austrian operations in the Carpathians. The - proba 
however, is that he is now so employed. Coe Anca 
With an uninterrupted front of-70 miles to the so 
the range, and opposed by. an enemy shaken by the « 
of- their onset, the: Russians. have. found themselves 
to deploy their forces as go. forward with a. broad 
The struggle for the ‘mountains. proved the supe 
their infantry. « In the plain- their -equal. supe: 
artillery and cavalry. must come into play.. It is not © 
circumstances a, military. possibility. to ‘employ .‘‘ stor 
ing’. tactics. On the other hand to accept a, pite 
in order to avoid:the political consequences of the 0 
- of Budapest and_ the military consequences of a JI 
the Russian with the Serbian. forces, “which means ¢ 
of German influence.in the Balkans, it is necessary to 


Meanwhile the Austrian - force advancing, crossed the range at the Uzsok pass, and the Ger ; 
ow had reached Baligrod in the upper valley scheme was, while assembling reinforcements f 
_ quarter, to hold up the Russian advanee if possib 


ane Miles 


Sy ase Spr earegs tek g ie: <5 eee German and Austrian troops from every quarter. _ 
Area of ee on ep ee HE where the French that can be done with some prospect, at all events of 
ite he ae erly sates ee the issue appear doubtful, the whole weight of the 


may ttre £1 St ie St to speak of Italy; must be cast into th 
Beskid pass with the intention of penetrating into the valley Sie es Se = a ieee a a oval 
of the Stry, found the outlet from the pass barred by the ing those ready to rush valiantly to the aid of the conqu 


The fighting here was of a desperate character. ; every quarter that the effect of these events becomes a 
The result of these operations is important to notice. In on the Western campaign. Precisely. as thé pressu 
BA Ente oe ee oa ths Dee pee aa eet ee of the. Allies to apply 
second place by barring the outlet of the Beskid pass they nen ee terug: Hcae don ele pave he, deat batt 

pinned the whole attack through the Carpathians at areas Aicuke ; co oe en ieee “eM 
centre, This last_ move especially was essential. The centre i hive sirondyiacthe arse Gros story. eiiecd ihe 
of the attack, composed of German troops, was intended to ~ 4) kée Se eaten ‘fixed on that part Gf the Allied i 
be. the spear head. _ So Jong as that part of the German- the West which extends from Verdun into Alsace. m: 
Austrian line failed in effect to get through the range, the — 4), pointed out ink importance of bateseas depots 40 
cher parts of the line TE a Te, could De defented a> Gn another spelen, a he alas Of She 
After the fall of Przemysl the Russians .without delay BN eat poses the Jae ce Rey 2s er 
launched their counter-offensive. “While they held the Dukla Da, + base to the fighting line rea RIO ee 
pass and two minor passes, the Polianka to the west and the tt ais eas cehiS fon the Gérmawete keep two x 
Jasliska to the east of it, the Germans and Austrians on their CD ral ye: erate West front simply with the supply 
side held strong positions first at Bartfeld south-west of the thay. hae eheodoh Belgium ‘and more especially. n03 shy 
Daas andes fo Mee Tabor a te hed af he Taber Blum has ean tall eats eit and gs 
ARS be ~ ’ gn é . , ) re” 01 
Beskid passes, and from the Lupkow to the Beskid passes is. avek: Reece a rp Bs Gceton ae 
ne front extended along the northern side of the main the Capacity of the railway_lines, even though. they hay 
It will be seen that the enemy’s hold on this section of the as eek aes py additions ie 
mountains was formidable. -Mezo Taborez, for example, is @ — ould ital a huge reduction of the Poriqantorces ee 
position commanding the outlets to the south of the Lupkow. — ¢,om the sheer, impossibility of feeding them and ne 
Some 25 miles down the Laborcz valley is Homonna, an im- thom su plied Serna te “and puliee “Phat ii tori. 
portant junction on the Hungarian railways. The railway sean a Aas ef che Germans BEATA Freee 
which winds through the Lupkow pass runs up the valley Negras Firtss Rea R te ES ES ERN, 
from Homonna. Moreover, between’ the Lupkow and the Oaths ques Of ese and: supply zonect ay 
Uszok, there is on the north side of the main chain the See Toe Se 
parallel ridge known as the Polinina mountains. The valley 
which separates these heights from the main or central ridge 


sn breadth: . As it goes eastward; however, towards the 
Uszok, the mountain ridges approach, and the valley becomes 
nothing more than an immense ravine. Through its broader 
part this valley is traversed by. a branch railway, which runs 
through the villages of Smolmik and Voliamichova to Cisna, 
its terminus., The line is a bit of strategical railway, and 
the reason if was made was that just to the south of Cisna 
there is the opening in the main range known as the Rostoki 
pass. ne EN ah irene ara Bie asi ay \ : : 
-Now instead of attempting to force the position of Mezo 
Laborcz, the Russians advanced over the Polianka and the 
Dukla passes down the Ondava valley to Sztropko, threaten- . 

- ing the position from the rear. In the same way instead of . 
directly attacking the Uszok, which owing to its windings —~ 
would have been. difficult to force, they. advanced. up the 
valley to Cisna, and crossed the main range by the Rostoki. 
That move again put them into a, situation to threaten. the 
defences of the Uszok from the rear. _ By, these’ means they 
compelled a general retirement of the enemy from the section ee 
of the mountains lying between the Polianka and the Uszok, © $28 35 Egil Getidnce 
a front of more than 70 miles, and effected the immense. Significant events of the war, reported on the auth 
captures of prisoners, guns, and material recorded in the the British ‘‘ Eye-Witness” at the front, is the w 
bulletins. tee : ; * removal by the Germans of the civil population of thé 

What in these circumstances was the German and Austrian of France which they occupy. These unfortunate 
scheme of defence? The fighting front, it will be noticed, Peet (Continued on page 294.) — 3 


Soh eo tot aS Sr a ener ee 
conflict in the Carpathians, where the Russia 


advancing towards the ‘plains of Hungary. 


Scene of 
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The Price of Victory 


oe 


We have suffered loss in the bombardment of the Dardanelles forts; but it was not to be expected that the gigantic task of 

forcing the Straits could be accomplished without loss. This country has already been brought to a realisation of the price 

that must be paid for victory in the Dardanelles by witnessing the home-coming of wounded sailors, the first batch of whom 

arrived last week. They were landed from a hospital ship on the South Coast, the greatest tenderness and care being shown 
in their transference from the ship to the sho 
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STORY OF THE GREAT WAR — continued. 
transported to ; ; 
Switzerland 5 
through Ger- 
many, have by 
thatroute been 
sent back into 
France, penni- 
less and home- 
less. No mea- 
sure of that 
kind has ever 
been resorted 
to in civilised 
wartare before 
It affords the 
clearest proof 
of the inten- 
tion of the in- 
vaders to keep 
this part of 
France if they 
have the 
power. Already these departments 
have been systematically ‘‘ German- 
ised?’ in a manner notin the least 
consistent with merely temporary 
military occupation. The fact is 
another evidence that we are dealing 
to-day with exactly the same pheno- 
menon,’ a German overflow, that 
Europe had to face in the eruption 
of the Goths 15500 years ago. ' 

Even, however, as it is the German 
forces on the West are not more than 
enough to hold the 528 miles of 
front. . For some time indeed they 
have been approaching the point at 
which they must be less than enough. 
The heavy casualties in the fighting 
jn Champagne, at Arras, and at 
Neuve Chapelle have exhausted the 
last reserves. On that point, owing 
to the efficiency of their Air Service, 
not to mention other sources of in- 
formation, the facts in possession of 
the Allied commanders are exact. As 
in the war of 1870-71, so now it is a 
part of German policy to hide a 
growth in difficulties with a corres- 
ponding growth in ‘assertions. The 
coming of the airman, however, has 
altered all that, and the assertions 
simply impress most those who know 
least. 

With the exhaustion of the German 
reserves, and. the situation on the 
East front, which makes it utterly 
out of the question to supply re- 
serves for the West from that source, 
the time has come for a thrust as it 
were at the heart of the German 
position in the: West—their communi- 
cations with Metz. The nerve centre 
of those communications, or more ac- 
curately the main nerve centre, is the 
railway junction of Conflans. That 
place lies as the crow flies about 11 
miles from and to the west of Metz in 
the valley of the Orne, a tributary of the Moselle. Rising 
in the Woevre ridge, which separates the Meuse valley from 
the Moselle valley, the Orne flows eastward 
borderland of Lorraine. _ Conflans is the meeting place of five 
lines of railway and. of as many main roads. Through it at 


How we won Neuve Chapelle. Wounded 

warrior telling the story of the great fight. 

Photograph was taken at Beachborough Park, 

the beautiful residence of Sir Arthur Mark- 

ham, at Shorncliffe, which is being used as 
the Canadian Military Hospital. 


present a great part of the supplies for the German troops in- 


France have to pass, and the only alternative would be by @ 
roundabout and difficult route across Luxembourg or Belgium. 
_ Everybody is aware of the German wedge or salient driven 
through to St. Mihiel on the Meuse, where it breaches the 
French fortified frontier. For offensive purposes the object 
of that salient was to help in the contemplated investment 
of Verdun, an event which the course of the campaign never 
made practicable. For defensive purposes its object was the 
protection of Conflans. oe Get 
Between Verdun and St. Mihiel lies part of the ridge of the 
Woevre, the line of hills along which have been, built the 
defence works of the French scientific frontier. From St. 
Mihicl eastward, connecting 
extends a densely wooded cross ridge. In the angle formed 
by these ridges there is a stretch of flattish country marked 
by numerous small lakes, and for the most part covered with 
woods. The whole area is one of romantic natural beauty. 


. 


fe el En ee Se ee, e+ 


Members of the British Red Cross assisting a 


wounded soldier in France. 1 
- wounds Tommy will have his cigarette. © 


through the * 


the Woevre hills with the Vosges, 


Half way along the Woevre ridge between St 
Verdun there juts out on.the eastern: side what 
abrupt headland, in length about five miles. T 
however, juts out not at right angles to the 
parallel with it, so that it is divided | 
a little upland valley down which brawls a moun 
The headland is the position now so well know 
de Combres.. : = ple tpg =e ete 
- It has been eonverted by the Germans into. a for 
fortress. The garrison found quarters in the villages « 
Eparges at the northern end and Combres at the fo 
east slope. Northward once more of this ‘point th 
ridge widens out again until its eastern slopes overloo 
valley of the Orne. SS eee eae 5, 
“What the Germans did was to fortify themselves al 
eross ridge from the Bois de Pretre on the Mo: 
-Mihiel, and from there ‘on the Woevre ridge and 
slopes to Etain and beyond.» The three most elab 
in this scheme of defences weré in the Bois de 
Mihiel, and the Crete de Combres. ~ The Crete de Co 
fortification formed the chief defence of Conflans. Alon 
at the foot of the slopes of the cross ridge winds the 
river Mad, a tributary of the Moselle. Rather niore tha 
way down the valley known as the Rupt de Mad _is_ 
court, the terminus of a branch ‘railway. From Thiat 

ie ' <- ¢9 St. Mihiel the Germans fo 
purposes had laid down a ni 
rails. ites oe: oe 
-— Roughly the battle front : 
miles or more followed the 
slopes of the Woevre ‘ridge, 
northern slopes of the cross_ 

‘The fighting has: been almo 
yond description, desperate ‘an 
‘As already known the Frenc 
- the Germans out of their fortr 
‘the Crete de ‘Combres. . T 
elaboration of the works on whicl 

enemy had spent “enormous: | 
assisted,“ once they had — 
-hands, in their defence. In 
assaults extended over a mon 
including on one occasion a. 
teen attacks delivered in 
cession, the Germans in ryin. 
retake the position sacrificed 
men.’ It was the failure 0 
attacks ‘and their crippling 
which enabled the French to 
forward and seize the slopes 
ridge overlooking the Orne 
On the opposite side of the 
the French to the west of P 
Mousson drove the Germans _ 
Regnieville and Flirey, and adv 
dangerously near to Thiaucourt. 
prought on a general German cc 
- attack, which developed into 
battle. The result of it, how 
merely to confirm the French 
and most important of all 
in the direction of Maizeray : 
sainville, within eight miles ‘of 
flans. 3 2a ae ee 
_ Amid the woods and fo 
south of the Rupt de Mad 
of the Orne the flash and thun 
battle has gone on day | 
lull at one point : 
more concentrate 
another. To the fighting by day has be 
night. This is now, owing to the sw 
artillery, a favoured Germa@m manceuvt 
fare. It has all the characteristics of — 
with if anything a concentration of the savagery 
certainly affords a protection from shell fire. O 
hand a night attack has its own special risks. When 
it fails dismailz. ‘In the confused hand to hand | 
which have often been the result, men have foug i 
rage of personal enemies; race hatred has poisoned and 
bittered the work of slaughter. Quarter is neither aske 
nor given; it is war reduced to its lowest, most p 
crudest terms. ‘To the Frenchman the German ‘is 
prutal barbarian. On the side of the German, woun¢ 
and the sting of his encmies’ contempt has 


eS 


forest 


<a 


In spite of his 


en added 
. other motives for the conflict. It is not difficult ; 
to understand the fury of the war or its prolongatio: 
MONEY FOR PICTURES. 
The ‘ War Budget’ pays big prices Wig ra 
of War Scenes on Land and Sea. | Address 
Editor, ‘‘ War- Budget,’’ 12, ‘Sal 
oe London, E.Cc. 


ah 


: The War Budget, 


j . April.24th, 1915, 
| . _ British Warship’s Quaint Pet 


One of the raost curious pets adopted by the men on active service 

vessels er.gaged in patrolling the entrance to the Dardanelles. He has been a member of the ship’s company for almost six 

months and is a prime favourite of the crew. His favourite salad is an orange, and if he does not get one or two with his 

dinner he grunts furiously and cuts all sorts of capers round the deck until his desire is satisfied. Dennis is seen in the 

third photograph. .Neddy, a pet of the Canadians, is seen in the first photograph, and jn the second Tommy is shown 
* . Mn trying a sample of the wares of French butter women. 


is Dennis, a hog, which is now on board one of the 


The War Budget, 
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The Girl Guides movement, which has received a good deal of publicity since the war started, bids fair to become as wides | 
spread as the Boy Scouts organisation, and as Sir R. Baden-Powell is interesting himself in the movement, the girls of the 
Empire will no doubt show keen enthusiasm in emulating the example of their brothers. Fig. (1) Dedication of colours t0 
the 2nd Portsmouth troop of B.P.. Girl Guides, the presentation being undertaken by Lady Jellicoe, wife of Admiral 
Jellicoe. Photo shows Lady Jellicoe inspecting the troop, which is known as * Lady Jelticoe’s Own,” (2) Wounded 
Tommies out for an airing. (3) Veteran salutes the standard borne by a Girt Guide. 
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London’s Call to Sluggards 


Huge recruiting meetings have taken place in London during the fourteen days’ campaign, and it is well that our young 
men are waking up to their duty betimes. An English army should be obtained in the English way. If conscription were 
the only means of getting sufficient men, it would be a lasting disgrace to our manhood, which has never hitherto failed the 
eeuntry in its hour of need. Fig. (1) Recruiting march of the Royal Field Artillery, headed by the band of the 1st. Life 
Guards; the route comprised the West End, Shoreditch, and Somers Town. (2) Meetings were held on Tower Hill; photo 
shows the huge crowd surrounding one of the platforms. (3) One hundred soldiers from the front at the head of a proces- 

somprising military veterans, boy scouts, giri guides, and boys’ brigades, to the number of 3,000; on a recruiting march 
for the Welsh Guards. 
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“Coup de Grace” in the Dardanelles : 


April 24th, 1915 


i a 
The booming ot tne guns from the sea and the spiral columns of flame shooting up on land are all the evidence ‘ 
watchers of the bombardment at Tenedos have of the last chapter in Turkey’s tragic and unwholesome rule in E 
In spite of the German von der Goltz’s statements as to the impregnability of the Dardanelles, it is as certain that as 
night follows day, so the British fleet will appear with its French Ally before Constantinople. Fig. (1) The fortress of 
Kum Kalessi vanishes in flames. (2) One of the Allies’ battleships firing a broadside. (8) The last of the fortress of Sedde 

: ; ; el-Bahr. . | 
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Brussels Under the Terror 


The German soldiers in Brussels are quartered in the Palace of Justice. This striking photograph shows the scene in the 

| Cour d’Appel, one of the finest halls of the building, that has been arranged in a manner which the builder never dreamed 

| of. Running down the centre of the Court are racks in which rifles are stored. The desks are used as beds, and the various 

projections on the walls and furniture are used for accommodating helmets, caps, clothing, etc. The beautiful allegorical 
design over the doorway is by Jean Delville. 
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‘Torpedo Talk = 


Plain facts about “Torpedoism” that everybody can 


ORPEDO Talk! What a lot there is of it. 
In tube and train, in home, street, and restaurant, 
torpedoism holds its conversational sway 
Therefore a little more torpedo talk needs no excuse 
for its topical interest is paramount. 

There are many types of torpedo-launching apparatus, the 
submerged tube’ being the usual one carried by submarines. 
Made of the finest gun metal, the launching-tube is so 
arranged as to be practically flush with the submarine’s 
plating. Inside the launching-tube there are grooves acting 
as guiding rails for the direction-fins attached to the topedo. 

When firing a torpedo a submarine is usually handicapped 
by the fact that it is generally nécessary to head the vessel 
in the direction the missile has to travel. Consequently many 
of our merchant vessels which would otherwise have fallen 
victims to German piracy have suc- 
ceeded in escaping by the. expe- 
dient of steering a zig-zag course. 

Once fired from a submarine, a 
torpedo starts on an almost con- 
scious career of its own. For all 
intents and purposes it is a think- 
ing engine of* destruction. In 
length from 18 feet to 21 feet, with 
a diameter of 18 ins. to 21 ins., 
it holds within its flesh of steel 
a brain and stomach more effective 
than are these organs in some 
human beings.- The ‘reliability and 


intricacy of the mechanism is 
amazing. 
: Built at a cast of from £700 -to 


£1,000, the internal mechanism 
of a torpedo includes a high-speed 
rotating engine, shafts and gears, 
a gyroscopic apparatus, and any- 
thing from 200 Jb. to 250 lb. of 
unthinkably high explosive. 

-In the nose of the polished fish- 
shaped body is placed the explosive 


Torpedo leaving the Tube. 
material, 
gun cotton, 

Behind the war-head is the air chamber, which accounts for 
about one-half of available body space. Filled with air, 
under a pressure of 2,000 lb. to the square inch, the air 
chamber is so - constructed (without being unintelligibly 
technical) as to give the torpedo a Higher speed and a greatly 
increased. range, 

On the matter of range most people will be surprised to 


This is known as the ‘‘war-head,’’ and contains 


know that an 18 in. torpedo can travel as many as 6,000 yds. 
at a speed of 20 knots, 2,500 yds. at 28 knots, and 1 000 yds. 


at 36 knots. : 

In some of the largest and latest German submarines, such 
as have recently been active in the Irish Sea, 21 in. torpedoes 
are carried. These torpedoes travel at the amazing speed of 
48 knots, and have an effective rance of nearly seven miles. 

In the Whitehead torpedo, which is the one now under 
general description as being the most typical, the balance 


chamber fills the space immediately behind the air chamber. 
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_ as has been said, an enormous charge of gun- -cotton. 
--its evil war- -head projects just a little striker fro: 


understand 
The remaining space is occupied in succession by the ef 
room, the gyroscope, buoyancy chamber, and tail. 
Contrary to popular belief the engines are driven by 
pressed air, being of the Brotherhood three or four-cylir 
type, and the machinery of the most complicated charact 
The four-bladed propellers in the tail are made to rey 
in opposite directions, to prevent the torpedo from rol: 
Vertical rudders, outside the tail, are operated by th 
scope. By means of the vertical rudders the torpedo 
true to its sailor-set course, while some horizontal ru 
make it their special business to keep the missile 
original depth-when discharged from the submarine. 
be readily understood how important is this partic 
function when it is stated that an error of one degree wi 
entail a deflection of 50 ft. from the target in’ a distance 
800 yds. : Ais a 


The splash caused by the torp 


tee the water 3) 
My 524 


- The gyroscope, so beaut 
the perfection’ of its mec 
maintains over 2,000 rev 
every. minute, being set 
_ winding of a powerful spring 
~_There is in the latest ty] 
: torpedoes a clever contrivan 
warming the air, the ih 
which is very: gemarkable: 
the heater chamber is ee f 
than 3 ins. in length, being si 
between the air chamber an 
engine room, it so acts 
double the distance to which 
torpedo can be fired. The | 
expands the air, and so, in a sense, increases the: [ 
and the life of a ’ torpedo i is never so human as ‘in its 
ence upon oxygen. z 

The torpedo is expelled from the submarine ere co 
air at some 500 lbs. pressure, sea water being admit 
the vacant space, and so compensate for the. Joss: ins 
acting as ballast for the boat. ee 

Now imagine our torpedo to be fired, In- 2 war 


me 


-tubé. Around the war-head are what are known ai 
kers,’? which act as feelers, and bring the nose of t 
head dead on to the side of the shrinking ship. The 
passes through the Eun-totten) and the mission of the t 
is accomplished. 

The flying fish torpedo is the latest development 
terrible form of attack. Instead of the torpedo be 
charged from submarines, the idea is to. - ot motor tor] 
from aeroplanes or air-ships. ; 
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How Tommy Keeps Spick and Span 


Whatever the hardships that our troops at the front are forced to undergo, they make noble efforts to obtain distraction 
and to maintain their personal appearance as nearly as possible as it would be on the parade ground. The care of the 
teeth has become an important matter among the men, and a wealthy French lady dentist is performing a work of great 
benevolence in abstracting faulty teeth and supplying the British soldier with false ones free of charge. The lady is seen 
ut work in the third picture. Fig. (1) Tommy shaving a French comrade. (2) Dinner gong behind the British trenches; 

gong consists of a piece of railway metal. (4) A promising recruit being put through his drill. (5) Tommy donning one 
of the paper vests which wors referred to in the ‘‘ War Budget ’ a week or two ago. 
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More Proofs of Sacrilege = 
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What real object the Germans can have in destroying churches is one of the greatest mysteries of the war. The fi st | 
photograph shows how severely the interior of Notre Dame de-Brebieres at Albert has suffered from bombardment by # ! 
Huns. Fig. (2) Shows the exterior of the church; the statue of the Virgin holding a child in her arms hangs precarious 


from the steeple. (3) Is a photograph of the magnificent town hall of Arras, which has been shelled night and day for a long 
period; only a few walls remain to mark the locale of what was once a beautiful edifice. Zz “* 
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Sees the War 


It always rolls back.—Philadelphia Ivening 
Ledger. 


THE STRAIGHT TIP 


| Bacchus: ‘“‘Ho! I suppose that’s’ a hint.’’—KHcho and Evening 
| Chronicle. 


Nearly ready.—Fvening Telegram, New York. 


_ The Newest Turkey Trot: Music by the Allies’ Anton Lang, who takes the part of Christ in the Passion Play at 
Marine Band.—Philadelphia Record. Oberammergau, has gone to war.—New York World. 
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of the character and magnitude of that by which the vast Russi 
wards the plains of Hungary. Military experts will have. i 
from an authoritative account, which will, no doubt, be penned after the war is ended, of the three months of confii 
winter storms across the chains of mountain heights. Massed artillery has been useless. One curious point about 
warfare in winter snows is the utter impossibility of masking positions, as a correspondent of the ‘‘ Morning Pos 
out. The faintest disturbance of the glistening, even surface catches every ray of light, and is visible many miles rE 


Never in the world’s history has there been fighting 
have swooped down from the Carpathian barrier to 
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sly conceivable method of attempting concealment is to follow exactly the opposite rule from that obtaining about the pre- 

ration of trenches in ordinary ground. Another point is that it is never dark, even on the darkest night, on snow-clad 

nights, so that there has been a quite exceptional amount of night fighting. The most important part of this arduous moun- 

tm work has been done with the bayonet: And the Russian armies continue steadily to advance over a front of nearly a 

bndred and twenty miles. Last week, at the eastern extremity of the line, a strong force of Germans and Austrians, at- 

pted to check the Russians. Our artist shows the enemy attacking in massed columns. The attack was routed with enormous 
losses to the Austro-Germans, one entire battaiion, with twenty-three officers and its Maxims, being captured. 
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Huns’ to Retard the Russ 


The difficulties of Russia’s task are increased by the fact that in order to prevent the advance of our great Ally, the Germans 
are trying to turn the conflict into a war of obstacles. Part of their scheme is the complete destruction of the roads. and 
railways, particularly in Russian territory, which they are practically certain of only occupying for a matter of days or 
weeks. Fig. (1) The condition in which the Huns left the railway from Varsovie and Lodz when the Russians were advan 
ing to recapture it. (2) All that remained of the railway bridge. (3) Another view of the railway. On the 


picture stacks of merchandise were burnt; at the end of the photograph is seen the debris of the rai { atio 
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la Frenchmen of the Bull-dog Breed 


‘An incident which occurred in the brilliant French victory at Les Eparges will live long in the stories of the great war. 
| During one day our Ally advanced 200 yards on a front of 400 yards, and herculean efforts were made by the enemy to re- 
cover the lost ground. Fifteen times they advanced to the attack, but the Frenchmen stood their. ground stolidly, and 
repulsed every German effort. Heaps of German bodies were left lying on the ground when the Huns, having no further 
spirit to attack, withdrew, defeated. 
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Newspapers 


Soldiers take up Journalism as a Side Line 


ever happened are tenderly. guarded beneath the glass | 
cases of museums and noble mansions, there will. be 
eager searchings for the newspapers that have been | 
issued by the soldiers in the trenches in odd moments 
between the bayonet charges. 
These papers are of all shapes 
from the cyclostyle, the printing press, or 
hand. 
who are fortunate enough to possess copies will find them 


| N the distant future; when relics of the greatest war that - 


‘and sizes; they. emanate 
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Reduced facsimile of title and part of page of “ Le Marcheur 
du 88e.” Under the title are_the words: “The only daily 
paper published very irregularly.” An editorial note in the 
first column admits frequent bankruptcy on the part of the 
editors. ae 


invariably full of cheerful humour, imagination, and the ready 
wit of the campaigner, : X 
One of the oldest of the papers is ‘‘ Le Cri de Vaux,” a 


Gratut 


DE VA x 


Litleratre - Spuertuel 


INT Oy 


Guerrier . 
Le Journa! malere son litre ne peal cire orien 
Ade: lelégr 


Covdevauranz 


Redaclion et Administulion 
Clairere a Voux 
Telenbone Ranzieres 09 


Capitaine D 
Direcfeur 


Fedacteur 


APERCUS 
LITTERAIRES 


FRANCE D/ABORD 
un unloruew 


Sete ie ee fb actorale /hanfiabemrent 
Be Reread icky Lecwe Leama ob tld antloaio 


“fe Cri de Vaux,” ‘ Warlike, Literary, Spiritual,’’, is given 
away. The journal boasts a telephone number and tele- 
5 graphic address. 


feature of the first number of which was a splendidly-executed 
portrait of ‘ Captain B——, the gentleman who never smiles.’’ 
This paper contained a medical bulletin, a financial report, 
in which some sort of corporation called the ‘‘Frous de Mar- 
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from the Firing Line 


are written by —_ . 
Whatever form the productions take, our descendants _ 


2m Année. — NOS 


Journal des ‘Tranchées de Champagne 
| DIRECTION — 10 108: Reg. Territorial d'infanterie de camps 
Abonnerdent, un an..t.. & fea 


Le Poilu” is printed at the offices of the newspaper, “ Progress, 
—literary, artistic—of the life of the Troglodytes. 
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mites,”? with a capital of £2 5s,, was pilloried, and a nove 
serial form, ‘by the illustrious Paul A——.” Bare 

Another paper which enjoys immense popularity. 
Marcheur du 88e,”” published in two parts, the one (seri 
for the little children, the other (less serious) for grown= 
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LA VOIX du 


Journal guerrisr 


> €e Journal : Redaction =k 
He doit pas @tracrié Bur le Front | Se 
» Tout Roche gut en sero : Administrton Z Bevelonpe 


Imprimerie BEAL | ¢® ¢9rP 


trouvé déteptenr aera con- 
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KORUX-LES MINES | ” BOuchers 


sidéré comibe esplog et 
fusiile BR 
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Que tu es le tombeau des cours. 

Que Ste Rarhbe est notre vénerée patronne 

Que c'est esprit de corps qui gagie les victoires. 
"Que la France te qualifia de “ Poilu eae 

Que les ‘« Boches ” Uappelérent We Boucher noir * 

Que si-I'Infanterie est ia reive des patailles, le 73 
en est le Ros. pd NBEO 
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La Voix du 75”? contains in the first column below the t 

this note: ““ Every Boche (German) who shall be found 
this paper in his possession will be regarded as a spy 

: - shot.”’ <3 pe - i ones . 

In_ the latter section advertisements have appeared 

following style :— . Ses ee ere 

MOBILISED SOLDIER, would be happy to f 

tion as inspector of finances. Hasn’t a single refe 
Write Xs Lan 7 & BOs Boe a 

SOLDIERS! What is the use of sleeping ba 

you go to the front take your travelling bags 

(must be in Russian leather), as they close her 

and once you are inside you need not come ou 

Another humourous journal is “ Rigolboche,’” whi 
literally ‘‘ laughing at the Germans.” ‘‘ Capita 
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Journal humoristique, Uttéraire, artist 
. 2. « dela vie des Troglodytes « 


qe day. Offices; Migratory,’ the paper announces in its 
_tiding:—A telegram, dated “April 1st, announces ° that 
gland, terrified by the German blockade, has left its 
_qlinary position between the North Sea and the Atlantic, 
_ 4d is being towed by its Fleet to an unknown destination. 
jimiral Tirpitz wires; ‘‘ Am in pursuit.’’? Another para- 
_japh represents an enthusiastic Austrian chamberlain an- 
juneing the news of a great victory to the Emperor Francis 
seph. ‘‘For our troops?” asks the Emperor. ‘“‘ Yes, 
_ jjar Majesty!’ ‘“Not good enough!’ replies the Emperor, 
‘you must think of something better than that for the next 
wril Fools’ Day.” This paper contains official communica- 
ms, “songs for the rascals,’ by Jean Mady, of the 76th 
}giment, caricatures of the Germans and Austrians, advice 
(. all matters, and a host of illustrations. 

“Tia Voix du 75,” a printed journal; is thoroughly French 
| style, and contains a number of songs made venerable by 
Instant usage in the French Army, but not altogether pre- 
_ intable here. g : 


CHO bes MARMITES 
Vendred. dancer 115 N 
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7 Rat 
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| L*Echo des Marmites ” is given away frée of charge in the 
|trenches. It has no special wire to Berlin, so it announces. 


| A very real newspaper is ‘‘ Le Poilu,’”’ which is edited in 
be trenches and printed in a neighbouring town. It con- 
hins the most recent news from the trenches, literary 
ticles, and a goud deal about the concerts which the direc- 
rs organise from time to time. In deference to the title of 
e journal, there is a comic section which contains some 
ery trenchant gibes at the Huns. ; 
| “Echo des Gourbis”? is the organ of the Quercy regi- 
nts. It announced in a recent issue-a series of gala per- 


e 
is Po in this style: ‘‘ Festivities every night; symphony 
joncerts by the renowned orchestras, Schneider and Krupp; 
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«“ This is the happy warrior, this is he.” So runs the title 
ef this cartoon which is reproduced from the ‘‘ Pow-Wow,” 
the trench journal of the 20th Battalion Royal Fusiliers. 


‘bomb and grenade throwing; massacres; Bavarian shadows; 
|electric light, ete.’’? A reference to the Argonne region is 
contained in an advertisement of the district as ‘‘ A great 
tourist country, attracts every day a large number of 
foreigners, chiefly Bavarians, Prussians, and Saxons; recently 
|honoured with a visit from the Kronprinz.” 

Ty ; ; of the 23rd company and 309th regiment of 
j fo Sepdareee ts Res started ei earil known as “ L’Echo 
rmites,”” In the words of the editor, Serjeant J. R. 
a e:..* 
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ECHO »*-GOURBIS 
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““L’Echo des Gourbois’’ is described in the above artistic 
heading as the organ of the Troglodytes at the front. 


Collin, ‘‘ Anything brave or funny that is done is immediately 
recorded in the paper.’’ Anyone can contribute to it, though 
the majority of the work is done by Sergeant Collin and his 
assistant editor, Sergeant Sayus. The paper is supported by 
all in the regiment, including the officers, from the Colonel 
downwards. We reproduce a portion of the front page of the 
publication, with inset on the left a portrait of Sergeant 
Collin, and on the right that of Sergeant Sayus. 


The British troops, following the example of their French 
~ eolicagues, have also started newspapers. The 20th battalion 


| +6" the Royal Fusiliers have a journal entitled ‘‘ Pow-Wow,”? 


which is essentially an organ written and illustrated by 
soldiers for soldiers. Its four pages are marked with humour 
im prose, poetry and picture, and are distinguished by merit 
and an éyvident inclination to_make the best of a bad world. 
The cartoon reproduced on this page makes fun of the mud 
which the troopers have had to grapple with at their billets, 
and bears as its legend Wordsworth’s line, ‘‘ This is the happy. 
warrior, this is he! ”’ : 
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 Rigolboche,” of which the above is a reduced facsimile of 
the first page, consists of two pages, and boasts that it has 
. the largest circulation at the front. 


The ‘‘ Pow-Wow” is enjoying an ‘increasing circulation ”* 
far beyond the limits of the battalion, and, originally started , 
at its owners’ risk, is now paying its way. 

An editorial notice asks contributors to note that ‘‘ the 
editorial address is now—alas—Woodcote Park. All com- 
munications to be sent to Private C. Hurry, A Company, 20th 
Battalion.” 
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Little Comforts 


Tommy at the front is not ambitious for luxuries, but he does take pains to secure the little necessaries of martial life. | ne 
the upper photograph his aspirations do not soar beyond the realm of comfortable bedding. He is seen at a new billet,” 
where he seizes the first opportunity of refilling his mattress with fresh straw. The British soldiers shown in the lower 
picture are quartered in a French schoolroom. Note how ‘ingeniously the benches have been utilised to form beds. The 
centre one is evidently much appreciated by Tommy’s mascot. L pneu ter 
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Sons of the Prophet in Training . 


Turkey’s attempt to make this a “ Holy War” proved a ludicrous failure. It could not be otherwise when scores of thou- 
sands of Mohammedans are fighting willingly under England’s banner. If religion is one of the veiled mysteries of Egypt, 
there is no mystery about the loyalty of the natives, whose fealty to our vast Empire has been proved beyond question by 
this war. Fig. (1) Egyptian soldiers learning to use the rifle outside the Sultan’s Palace at Cairo. (2) Abdulla, a Soudanese 
veteran, now gatekeeper at the Citadel, Cairo, proudly exhibits’ to his new acquaintances from England the sword which 
he carried when he, in his day, fought for Britain. (3) Arabs watching recruits of the Egyptian Army being drilled. 
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“WAR BUDGET” PRESENTS FOR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 


Is there anyone whom you know personally in this week's Pictures ? 


O many inquiries have been received in regard to the photographs of men on active service published in. 
S “The War Budget” that the Editor has decided to make the following offer. 

«Phe War Budget” will send, carriage free, a parcel of comforts to the one on active service who is a 
identified in this week's photographs by any of our readers as a friend or relative. The identification to be a 
proved by forwarding an actual photograph of the person in question (and a stamped addressed envelope for ~ | 
return). The name and home address of the person identified must also be sent to the Editor, together with the 
name of the soldier's regiment and number, or in the case of a sailor, the name of the vessel upon which he is 
serving and his rating. In addition, readers must give full address to which the -parcel is to be sent and 
their own name and address. : 


= pe 

The Editor suggests that the necessary particulars should be supplied by readers im the following manner:— | 
“T enclose a photograph (and 1d, stamp for return) identifying the figure om page ..... Of an 

“War Budget” No. ........ as , a 
Name and Home Address ........+. EE Ne ae ean eigetitisrs ot ae ven 5 
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Regiment and Number or Ship and Rating ...... So tas aie oes diag Pele Sea ous ee 


Address to which Parcel of Comforts zs to Gesentt-.. venus Srages tancone TeeGate De alacueatesdeea anes : 

Signed (Reader's Na WO) encasdau inca tauevysetadiayasd ince snerasve dscecaness ++ 1s0h2 0) QObIntO (2 Set tee aaa = 

Addréss'30 awit moan eeneetae os MRC GURL RAEN vores sesnaoes So sao Ss DAs cae ee eee as 
The Editor does not require readers to mutilate their copies of “The War Budget” by cutting out this” a 


form, and so ‘spoiling the paper fo. binding purposes. He merely requires the details to Be embodied 
in a letter. ! 


There is no entrance fee. The Editor's decision is final. One award only will be made to any individual. 


All communications should be addressed to the Editor, “The War Budget,” 12, Salisbury Square, E.C., 
and marked “ Presents.” : 
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BASKET TRADE REVIVAL 


A British naval airman, whom everybody knows, with, 

trophy, a Zeppelin bomb. In, the Zeppelin raid last wel 

photograph Blyth, an. eye-witness, who timed the period which € 

between the flash, indicating the discharge of the 

and the crack, indicating their explosion on reachi 
earth, gave the period as 15 seconds. 


The war is helping the basket trade. The shells that are 
now sent to the front are enclosed in-basket cases to prevent 


injury.. By the side of the basket maker in the 
is a model of a shell as a guide to the size required. 
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| Whether they are in companies or merely small detachments the Huns engage the Allies in close formation, evidently on 

the Principle of seeking courage in companionship. Fig. (1) Having left their horses in the rear a party of German dra- 

| goons take up their position behind a barricade of one of their batteries Which Russian artillery has destroyed, and try to 

stem a Russian advance. (2) German cyclist patrol lying in wait for a Russian patrol. (3) German recruits marching to 
$ the front. Note the bulky luggage which each man: carries. 
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Germans Advance—Towards the Rhine | 4 


Parts of the German line on the Western front are strongly held; but other parts are vulnerable, and Sir John French, in 
his appeal for more shells, says he knows that when the time comes our men can break through. When that momen 


first of which shows the enemy constructing a new line of trenches some distance behind their present lines in Northern | 
France. They evidently expect that they will be compelled to fall back before the Allies. The lower photograph sho 
“German cavalry entraining in Poland in their retreat before the advancing Russians, They abandoned tarde: quanta 

‘ supplies in their flight. 
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Windmills as Grim Sentinels of Strife cc ieee 


Throughout the war zone there stand hundreds of windmills which have been silent witnesses of terrific fighting, and have 
themselves in many cases suffered severely from stray shots, or from deliberate shelling. The windmill in the third photo- 
graph reproduced above, for instance, was subjected to heavy bombardment from the German guns, the enemy being under 
the impression that it was being used as a point of observation. The mill itself, however, was only winged, whereas the 
buildings around it were badly damaged. The first picture shows a French aeroplane taking advantage of.the cover of a 
windmill before starting on a reconnoitring tour, The second photograph was taken after the mill’s destruction by French 
~ shells. It was being used by Germans as a place of concealment for machine guns. 
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Heard the heavens filled with 
shouting, and there rained 
a ghastly dew, 

From the nations airy navies 
grappling in the central 
blue.—TENNYSON. 


HE poets, after all, 
are the true pro- 
phets. Tenny- 

son’s lines from “‘ Locks- 
ley Hall” are a wonder- 
ful anticipation of cer- 
tain aspects of the 
present war. The flying 
machine has not, per- 
haps, played so impor- 
tant and devastating a 
part in the war as Mr. ; 
H. G. Wells anticipated it would in his fantasy “The War in 
the Air.” In the hands of so daring and skilful an aviator as 
Commander Samson, R.N., however, it has been a highly 
successful auxiliary service, helping both Navy and Army, and,_ 
as distinguished from the German aviation service, always 
seeking military ends only, and avoiding imjury to civilians. 

Commander Charles Rumney Samson of the Royal Naval 
Flying Squadron is undoubtedly the moste successful of British 
naval aviators, and his exploits have so impressed the enemy 
they. offered £1,000 for his capture, dead or alive. No one has 
yet earned that handsome reward, and probably no one ever 
will, for Commander Samson seems to have a charmed life. 
Aviation is not the only weapon he uses against the Germans. 
He seems to delight in the zest of battle on sea, land, or in the 
air, and when the opportunity is denied him of fighting a 
Zeppelin, or a Taube in the air, he resorts to an armoured car, 
or an armoured train, and generally with results disconcerting 
to some section of the enemy’s forces. 

Mr. Winston Churchill wrote recently of this excellent and 
daring officer :—~ : 

Commander Samson, with a small armoured motor car force, 
attached to the Naval Flying Corps, encountered a patrol of five 
Uhlans near Doullens, killing four and wounding and capturing 
thefifth. It may, indeed, be truly said that Commander Samson 
has thoroughly enjoyed the war, in spite of the reward on 
his head; 

The testimony of the First Lord of the Admiralty to the 
Commander's skill and daring is indisputable, but here 1s a letter 
written by a soldier at the front, who has seen something of the 
aviator’s exploits. This is what he says :— 

“We have an airman in our division, the bravest I have ever 
seen, for, when the Germans start’ firmg at him, he simply 
‘loops the loop.’.. The first time I saw him I thought the 
Germans had brought him down, but he was only * looping the 
loop’ to find out the enemy’s batteries. 
heard of him before. His name is Commander Samson.” 

Born at Manchester in 1883, the Commander is a son of 
Mr. Charles Leopold Samson, a former president of the Law 
Society, and a member of the well known firm of Grundy, 
Kershaw, Samson, & Co., solicitors, of London and Manchester. © 
_ At the mature age of four he seems to have chosen his vocation 
in life, and it was a strange one for the son of a lawyer. It is 
said that he announced then his intention of joining the Navy, 
and, if the 
story is not 
apocryphal, it 
is a wonderful 
instance of 
youthful am-’ 
bition being 
justified of it- 
self. . After at- 
tending school 
at Hemel 
Hempstead, 
young Samson 
was trained at 
Greenwich for 
the Britanma, 
and this was 
followed by a 
period of ser- 
vice on the 
famous ship. 
In due time he 
passed into the 
Service, and 
from that mo- 
ment he has 
gone steadily 
ahead in the 

rofession of - 
is choice. In 
the Hast Indies 


Commander Charles Rumney Samson. 


Tommy in Egypt acting as peacemaker be- 
tween two youngsters, who were fighting in 
the way that youngsters fight the world over. 
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Famous Airmen of the Hour: 


Commander Charles Rumney Samson 


“was made a full commander, the youngest in the Royal 


I daresay you have 


and the Persian Gulf he found congenial employment in ¢ 
and fighting gun-runners, and when the pee to an € 
and he came home with his ship, he decided to try his fortu 
an aviator. At that time he was a first leutenant on the sea 
Foresight, but it was not long before he took his certificate as a) 
air pilot. That was in 1911, and Lieutenant Samson was ¢ 
senior of four officers sent by the Admiralty to the flying 
Eastchurch, Before long he was in command ot the sta 
with the rank of Acting Commander, and he held this pos 
the outbreak of the war. ts) So aan ; spe 
Known then as a brilliant airman, it was shortly af 
battle of the Marne that his exploits began to attract at 
and arouse admiration. As a result he received the D.S.0 


Among the many tributes paid to him is this, by an ae 


great, flier—more, he is a great night flier. He is a man wi 

fear.” Sey * 
Commander Samson is a modest, retiring man and extre 

popular both in the senior and junior services. 


How Paderewski pronounces the fortress which our Tomm 
call ‘Pig and Whistle.”? This autograph shows the cor 
pronounciation. — : ie 
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WAR AGAINST WAR. _ 
Mr. H. G. Wells’s Scheme for World Peace. 


Under the title of “The Peace of the World,” a lucid stat 
ment—in fact, one of the most. logical yet put forward—of 
case against war disorder and for the limitation of armamer 
throughout the world, is published by “The Daily Chronicle 

Mr. H. G. Wells, the author, apprehends that the 
alliance against the insufferable militarism of Germany ma 
the precursor of a much. wider alliance against any aggres 
whatever in the future; that this present alliance may be 
the forerunner of a World Congress. He says:— 

“ At the end of this war there must be acongress of 
ment. The suggestion is to make this congress perma 
use it as a clearimg-house of international relationship 
abolish embassies. Instead of there being a British ambas 
for example, at every sufficiently important capital, an 
ambassador. from every important state in London, an 
complex tangle of relationships, misstatements and misco 
tions arising from the ill-co-ordinated activities of this «d 
system of agents, it is proposed to send one or several ambass 
to some central point such as the Hague, to meet there 
ambassadors of all the significant States in the world, 
deal with international questions with a novel frankness 
collective meeting.” ; Bees ee 

It is necessary, Mr. Wells points out, that the initial 
should be the removal of the manufacture of war material 
the sphere of private enterprise. It is perhaps fortunate th 
the very crown of the private armaments business is the Ki 
organisation, and that its capture arid suppression is a mat 
supreme importance to all the allied powers. = 8 8 
“The Peace of the World” is pub ished at-the price of 6d, 

eM ais s ‘ 
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be Jack’s New Link with the Near East . 


| The statement that sailors have a sweetheart in every port is based on supposition; what is true, however, is that Jack .-- 
shows remarkable talent for making friends in every port. In whatever small village he has visited in the neighbourhood 
‘of the Dardanelles since the operations against the Turco-German forts began, he has struck up friendships with the 
| natives, even with Turkish subjects, by whom the day when the British came will be remembered, not as a day of terror, 
but a day of joy. Fig. (1) Sailors from the British Fleet making friends with the children in a town near the. Straits. 
2) Helping the water-drawer at the fountain. (3) Jack in oilskins holds an animated conversation with a Mohammedan. 
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Stock Exchange Contingent in Traini 
in attacking and defending. 
the Royal Fusiliers are seen in conjunction with the 
Field Company Royal Engineers digging trenches and 
outs, and erecting wire entanglements, in their schem 
putting an old Roman encampment on the outskirts of 


HE 10th Royal Fusiliers. largely recruited from the London 
Stock Exchange, is a battalion that the Metropolis has 
every reason to be proud of. After close upon seven 

months training all ranks are in fine fettle, and officers and 


men are eagerly looking forward to the 
day when it shall be their turn to move 
to the front and there demonstrate the 
stuff. they are made of. When quartered 
at Colchester this splendidly set-up bat- 
talion earned a fine record for markman-< 
ship in musketry, due no doubt largely to 
the fact that many of the rank and file 
were crack shots in the Stock Exchange 
Rifle Club, and now the battalion, com-- 
manded by Lieut.-Colonel White, in com- 
pany with a battalion of Leicesters and 
Companies of Royal Engineers, are bil- 
leted amongst the householders of the 
pretty little Hampshire town of Andover, 
a borough that dates its incorporation 
back to the time of King John. ‘‘ The 
Lion and Oak” are the borough’s proud 
arms, and the inhabitants have given a 
right loyal welcome to these fine units of 
the new Army. The Royal Fusiliers are 
just now hardening their muscles and 
limbs in field training in the ideal country 
+that surrounds the town, and the battalion 
presented a soldierly appearance when in- 
spected recently _ by General W.. Pit- 
cairn Campbell, the Chief of the Southern Command. Last 
week the field day around Doles Wood was witnessed by the 
Lord Mayor of London, and there is no doubt that the Stock 
Exchange lads gave a splendid account of themselves both 


In the accompanying pi 


over in a state of up-to-date defence, so as to fit themsely 
for the real thing when they join the New Army in the b 
field. The men have become quite expert with the pi 

shovel, and are now as hard as nails, © ~ 2 


What is the War Seal? | 
By Oswald Stoll ee 


HE War Seal is 
not unhke a 
postage stamp. 
Tt_is of similar size, 
but diamond in 
shape. Its design is 
of a round red seal 
ona khaki back- 
ground. On theseal 
are the words “ Dis- 
abled service 1914. 
15”; above them the 
word ‘War’ appears, 
and beneath them 
j the word “Seal.” All 
¥ - the lettering is in 
white, ‘The use of the seal is to secure the fastening of an 
envelope after it is closed. 

Five million seals are now on sale at all of the shops of 
Megsrs. Boots, the chemists, who have undertaken their dis- 
tribution. Sir Jesse Boot has been sympathetic and generous 
in his attitude towards the marketing of the seals, and his 
firm makes no profit out of them. 


The price of the War Seals is a halfpenny each, and the © 


profits from their sale are devoted to a fund known as the 
War Seal Foundation, whose purpose is to enable disabled 
heroes and the dependents of those who have fallen in battle 
to ‘live in comfort on their pensions and allowances. An 
elaborate yet economical scheme has been devised. : 

For the accommodation of the disabled men blocks of man- 
sions down to rows of bungalows and cottages in convenient 
centres with adequate air-space around them are necessary. 
The mansions must have self-contained flats, large lifts 
capable of taking wheel chairs and such-like to every floor, 
besides special social adjuncts. 

Under the War Seal Foundation, a tenant of its buildings 
or hostels need not attend'a hospital for treatment. His 
treatment will be practicable either in his own flat or very 
close at hand. A wing for massage and a variety of baths, 
etc., will form part of every hostel. : 

“ Supply stores will be started, unless existing ones can be 
arranged with to enable him to obtain everything he requires 
at the lowest possible prices. 

He will live happily in his own home in the bosom of his 


family. Relieved from much anxiety, he deserves to be, for. 


he has had to pay the heaviest tax short of death. Without 
such distinction he: could not be there, so nothing he will get 
for his money sayours of charity. 
and more, 
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He will have earned it all, .- 


™he men in residence will not be competitors in the 
labour market owing to their disablement. Their wo 
in being able to leave them at home under good care may 
employment, and so add a little to the family income. 

may thus obtain useful relief. The permanent nursing 
invalid husband by his wife has a double-edged pathos. 
the hardship of it will be immensely relieved in the adn 
tration of the War Seal Foundation. : 


For the widows and children of those who have fallen s 
tenements will be erected at*even smaller rentals tha 
other tenements entail, seeing that the machinery for d 
with permanent injuries will not be_ necessary there. 
injury these poor people suffer time alone can alleviate. — 

There can be no more pressing need than the need of 
for the front. The call for them is loud, widespread, 
sistent. ‘The need for them is not decreased by the gr 
numbers of killed and disabled whose places have to be 
In these circumstances what more pressing need can ther 
than that of inducing men to enlist; and what better m 
of encompassing this end than by showing them in the suc 
of such a movement as this that their future welfare 
sured should they fall victims to misfortunes of war. 

It is idle to suppose that a permanent invalid can liv 
fortably on even the maximum pension of 25s. per week 
may die more slowly. That is all. A healthy person 
so. But serious disablement is more expensive than 

Without the increased and exceptional purchasing 
given to these pensions under the objects of the Wa 
Foundation, even the maximum pensions are wholly 


the War Seal Foundation. They ought not be set d 
quite the level of the poorest labouring classes. Tho 
of them when the call came left positions worth two, 
and four times the amount of the pension to which, ] 
unable to take up the old life with all its hopes of fu 
advancement, they are condemned. Broken men may © 
as a god-send what in health they would have scorned 
halfpenny is a very small sum. But there is much in liti 
During last year 3,477,800,000 letters, as distinct from 
cards, parcels, etc., passed through the Post Office. I 
one of these had been sealed with a halfpenny War Sea 
‘outcome would have been nearly £7,000.000. . That 

have made a magnificent War Seal Foundation, and_ 
penny of it would haye been utilised to riod effect, 
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hacia Kaiser’s Men Burn a Whole Village. 


The catalogue of German iniquities committed in this war will contain some appalling stories of sufferings inflicted upon 
the people of Poland, when history comes to be written. The Poles have been tortured beyond the limit of human en- 
durance, their houses have been razed to the ground, and in some villages not one stone has been left upon another, The 
centre photograph shows Russian troops watching the conflagration started by the Huns in their retreat. The entire 
@ was destroyed. The first picture shows Russian soldiers receiving the blessing of tne Church before going into 
action, In the third picture Russian motor scouts are seen lying in ambush and drawing the fire of the enemy, 
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“ ohis Week's Song: “IN DEAR OLD ENGLAND'S NAME.” 


II, Mo, 11. Lieut. Cyril Gordon Martin, D.S.O., Royal Engineers, has been awarded peace ie 
A NEWSPAPER. 


the V.C. for leading his party of grenade throwers into the enemy’s 
trenches, which he held for two hours and a half. 
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Can STOMACH & BO 


NDIGESTIO 


BE CURED? 


YES, THERE IS ONE CURE, 
Then Why Do People Continue to Suffer for Year 


BECAUSE THEY 


Most rersons suffer from Indiges- 
tion because they donot know that 
three-quarters of all the food they 
eat is digested in the Bowel and 
only a quarter in the Stomach. 
They try to cure themselves by 
taking Purgatives, Pepsine, Petro- 
leum, and Soda Mixtures, or 
starving themselves. 


WHY PURGATIVES 
FAIL.—Purgatives give tempo- 
rary relief only to increase the 
trouble, especially Flatulence, 
afterwards. Purgatives do not 
digest food, they simply expel it, 
and the Bowel depends more and 
more upon artificial assistance. 


WHY PEPSINE AND 
SODA MIXTURES FAIL.— 
Pepsine digests Albuminous food in 
the Stomach, but does not digest 
Starchy food in the Bowel, and as 
three-quarters’ of the food is 
digested in the Bowel, Pepsine 
must fail. 

Soda does not digest food, and 
too often neutralizes, and so 
destroys the digestive material in 
the Stomach. 


WHY STARVATION IS 
USELESS.—When the digestive 
glands are so weak that they do not 
produce the necessary digestive 
fluid, starving them only makes 
them weaker. What they require 
igs strengthening nourishment, and 
to get that you must eat food and 
also take the necessary remedy to 
digest it, so that the nourishment 
is extracted and carried to those 
weak glands. Then, as they grow 
stronger from day to day, they help 
more and more to digest the food. 


WHY PETROLEUM 
FAILS.—Petroleum is stated to 
be altogether indigestible, and is 
intended simply to lubricate the 
Bowel, so that the hard masses 
such as Starch Balls may be lubri- 
cated and thus pass along the 
Bowel, but as the Petroleum 
smears the food over, it completely 
prevents. the digestion. of every 
part of food; therefore it may 
relieve Constipation for the 
moment, but it must increase the 
Indigestion. 


THAT PROVES WHAT 
MUST BE DONE TO CURE 
INDIGESTION. 

You can see that you must take 
something which will digest the 
food in the Stomach. The nourish- 
ment must be extracted from the 
food and passed into the blood, to 
strengthen and restore those weak 
digestive glands. 

The Bile Circulation must be 
corrected. CICFA IS THE 
ONLY REMEDY which has 
power to do this, It digests all the 
Albuminous food in the Stomach 
and all the Starchy food in the 
Bowel. The nourishment is ex- 
tracted and drawn into the blood. 
The Bile Circulation is corrected. 
The Liver acts naturally. ‘The 
blood grows purer and_ richer, 
Heartburn disappears. There is no 
more Acidity or Flatulence, and as 
the refuse passes downwards in 
natural form, Constipation is soon 
cured. 

By taking Cicfa, you can soon eat 
what you like, when you like, and 
you will get all the nourish- 
mentoutof yourfood. Thus 


Cicfa cures both Indigestion @ (x Ps - 
iu the Stomach and Indi- & 0 
=—=—= 6 


gestion in the Bowel. 


STOMACH INDIGESTION.— 
When the food is not digested in 
the Stomach, there is not sufficient 
Gastric Juice, and so the food 
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sf 


DO NOT KNOY 


ferments and becomes foul, a 
forms gases and acids, which 

tate the nerves and cause # 
burn and Heart Palpitation, 
ralgic Headaches, Vomiting, an 
a burning spot behind 
shoulder _ blade. Cicfa 

Stomach Indigestion. 


BOWEL INDIGESTION. 
The bread, potatoes, beans, an 
other Starchy food which m 
up three-quarters of all you : 
begins to ferment in the 
and soon forms gases, c 
Flatulence and pressure, and 
forms acids and other impu 
which enter the blood, so 
there is heaviness in the 
Biliousness, Rheumatism 
Gout, foul breath, tongue c 
yellowish at the back, and 
depression. Cicfa cures 
Indigestion. 


As digestion in the Stomach 
in the Bowel improves, the do: 
Cicfa can be reduced, and 
will not be required. 


No other remedy can cure Sto. 
and Bowel Indigestion. 


IN WAR TIME your mi 
affects your Digestion more 
you think. You know ho 
often affects the Stomach, 
the whole alimentary 
Nausea and even vemiting 
result from anxiety or a fri 
you are worried at present ( 
not worried?) your Digesti 
weakened, while on the other hane 
your ability to resist worry i 
lessened through weak Dig 
Keep your Digestion perfect, 
by taking Purgatives which 
it, not by Dieting with conse 
Starvation, which increases 
Indigestion, but by eating liber 
and regularly, and taking Ci 
assist Digestion, because C 
the only remedy which cont: 
those natural Digestive Fe 
which,. when preseut in suf: 
quantity and in absolute pi 
make Indigestion impossible 
make Digestion perfect 
certain. ¢ 


WARNING. Det 7° person 


on ntieeeee, Pose UponayeS 
selling you’ one of the worth 
imitations of Cicfa (at 6d, or7 
now on the market. 


Travelling, visiting, or e2 
away from home causes Co 
pation. That is not the Live 


is Bowel Indigestion. Cicfa | ; i 
the only cure. ay! 


Ciefa is sold everywhere, prieé 
1/1%4. and 2/9. 


Get CICFA NOW, or TEST If. | 


— ABSOLUTELY FREE 
Send your Name and Addre: 
with this Coupon ard one penny 
stamp for postage, and recell 
a liberal sample of this wond 
ful CICFA. Only one sam 
to each family. No person gil 

a second sample. 


CAPSULOIDS (1909), L 
79, Duke St., Grosvenor Sq 
. London. 
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o. .. +“ Holed”’ in the Dardanelles | 


Ava Men of a British warship’s crew whose faces do not show any alarm at the damage done to their deck 
by a Turco-Géerman shell. 
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(A Black Watch Territorial, writing from the front,‘says: “ A German Taube pilot dropped three bombs ona neighbouring 


the other day, and one, falling in the roadway, failed to burst. It lay there smoking for less than a second; then a private, 
an Aberdonian of the 6th Gordons, rushed forward and extinguished the fuse. Plucky? | He probably saved. the lives- 0} 
: half a dozen people who were standing near.” ate igen ree a 
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as 


; Alexander Nevsky Cathedral at Warsaw 1s an affair 
ot yellow glazed brick, surmounted by the clustering 
gold domes which are the chief character of Russian 
ecclesiastical architecture. Within it is a vast space 
: marble flooring, its walls frescoed to the arches of 
(» voof, with a great gold sereen closing one end of it, 
ich are framed the ikons of many 
Us doors are open all day; 
quarters of the Gaeck 
) Catholic. Poland ; 
on any day of the week, 
} to see ike Russian. soldier 


aca n ngly - or rd little 
dy soldierly figures in. 
d grey great coats 
tiptoeing- their way 
eeiaeae and- echoing * floor - 


oice— Basil, “Alexander, “or 
he case may be.= “The 
, of the place distract them 
first, but a Russian soon 
‘ai. home in a church; 
2 g before ey have 


4 

“never aide: aaomeod the cere-° 
juial of address through  whiclr 
by go, the order, of kneeling, cross- 
oneself, ' ‘bowing: one’s ‘head® till” 
foe ‘the’ pavement, and ‘so 

‘th; but to them “it is ‘all familiar *, 
, woes ‘ Iti is a. thing: ‘done as natur-~ 
iy as eating; there are sometimes 
score of them at once, each earnest 
iM busy, commending himself. to pro- 
‘tion before he takes his bayonet 
hand to protect himself. - Many 
icers come likewise, often with’ 
piry families and in every church 
‘Russia the men who are summoned 
Bek colours ‘are doing the same 
s é done to a steel 
es the front, where: the great 

}nches slice across Russia from the Sat Dict 
tic te | the Carpathians, one sees: tier in ppatlicr guise. 
es one then as their main quality is their tough- 
ther resigned. and patient character of men to 
is native. 


and docility is common among ‘them ; one 
‘omes accustomed to the harsh stare of eyes that tell 
hing hairy faces inexpressive as a mask. When they 
e sige ior SORES are like slow AymInS 


ees 


Ivan Ilvanovitch 
_ The Truth about the Russian Soldier 
By Perceval. Gibbon 


Mr. Perceval Gibbon oxamining the damage 


-railway bridge at Staro 
Paseneilove by ee shells. 


Ae touch of brutishness, of a half- — 


there is : 


t ep alonies: These are never likely to be forced without enormous loss of life, and perhaps not then, 
covered trench is shown in the pietiire as it would appear to the attacking Germans. soe 


= The: Wisi \Buskyory a 
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perhaps it is only to the gold-framed saints that they tell ik 
I think, if one wished to account to oneself for the Russian 
soldier, that one would need to look upon him as a man who, 
in the background of his mind, guards the confidences he hag 
exchanged with the glowing ikon which stands to him for his 
saint. The man you see in the trench peering along his 
rifle through the loophole, his bashlik 
drawn forward over his head, his 
‘eyes, reddened by the bitter wind, 
watchful and alert, is only half of 
the real man. He is generally a 
biggish man, with -great peasant’s 
shoulders, apt for burdens, and huge 
hands thorny as hooves. He is 
obedient with the obedience of a 
spaniel, humble and faithful; he can 
march and dig and endure frost and 
wet and hunger with any soldier on 
earth. But that is not the whole of 
him. Somewhere in the core of him, 
where he keeps and hides his soul, 
there is something inflammable, some- 
thine that responds with instant and 
fiery readiness to appeals which come 
by way. of his emotions. 

The long battle along the Rawks 
and Bsura rivers in Poland; when for 
three. months- Von. Hindenburg’s 
great army was held at a profitless 
‘standstill, showed the Russian soldier 
in his true colours, It was trench 
warfare; war with the spade and pick 
through a long and wet winter, in 
which the snow came late after weeks 
of depressing wet and mud. He had 
to live’ and fight in great gutters 
where the water only sank to leave 
behind it a slough of all-pervading 
mud in which nothing and no one 
could keep dry. There is nobody like 
Ivan Ivanovitch for that kind of 
thing. life at its best is a pretty 
bare thing for him, an affair of grim 
labour for very little reward. He en- 
dured it with that grunting, inex- 
pressive stoicism with which he en- 

: ‘ : visages all things and conditions, the 
hast as well as pe worst, grew perhaps a little bonier under 
the stress of it, a little ‘higher in the cheekbone under his 
furry. beard, a little slimmer in the region of the belt. His 
officers, drawn from a more exacting class, cursed freely; 
Ivan Tyanoviteh went on much as ee: He was always 
docile, obeying all orders with a kind of friendly and humble 
alacrity. And when it came to fighting he was as good as 
ever, 

Those were iheldays when the Germans still had hopes of 
taking Warsaw, and every night saw their attacks renewed 
in a continual and desperate endeavour to advance on the 
road to the city. There was always the same procedure; it 
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became a kind of horrible Youtine. A day of heavy shelling, 


his home village. It was not Germans who could 


designed to shake the morale of the sober sturdy Russians from his habit’ of’serious quiet. = Sgt 
who waited with such indomitable patience behind their loop- But he can be stirred. Above the Rawka, where the r 
holed parapets in the muddy trenches—scores, sometimes from Guzow to Bolimow crosses the river, is the little vill 


hundreds, of guns ‘working together, spraying the Russian of Gumin, a mere hamlet strung oub on both sides o 
line with an infernal rain of shrapnel and large-calibre shell. ‘yoad. To the south of it, slicing across the dreary ley 
There are fields in Poland, great spaces of land flat as a table, the trench which was held by the 13th Infantry, the | 


Russian cavalry encamped in the forest of Moghela, now called ‘‘ the place of tombs,’ because many |thousands of graves 
are to be found under the trees. It has been the scene of some of the bitterest fighting of the war. é 


a 


where the ground looks as if it had been turned over by @ Bielozersky Regiment, whose. heroic record in the pl 
huge shovel; thé shells have literally ploughed the ground. war shows that their four battalions of a thousand men 
Then, when darkness arrived, would come the’ attack, the have actually lost over five thousand men, the losses 
famous German attacks in column formation that splashed made good by new drafts, so that of the original reg 


there remained on January 1st of this year, when Iv 
them in their trench, only sixteen hundred men. It wa 
Bielozerskies who stood the brunt of-the attack in th 


their way through the little river and came wavering and 
staggering up the bank to assault the Russian trench. 
The whole history of war affords few parallels to the frantic 


persistence of those attacks. .The true winter came late, but ginning of February when the great German columns, nas 
already in November the nights were acid with cold, and each for a special effort, came diagonally across the road | 
morning’ showed the face of the water filmed with new ice. forced them to fall back to their second line trenches. — 
It was into the bitterness of that water that the Germans That occurred late in the afternoon. Contrary to 


eame down from their lines, wading through it armpit deep, general practice, the Germans on this occasion attack 
with the rifles upheld to keep them dry, .while the fire from daylight. They held the trench of the Bielozerskies e 
the trenches thrashed at their ranks, and. the searchlight five hours, till the winter dark flowed over the mournful fla 
beams settled on them to point’ them out to the screened and night settled down. The senior officer of the B 
marksmen above. Column after column of them came, fol- skies was a Stabs Kapitan—equivalent to a Senior Su 


Russian motor scout patrol in the Carpathians in touch with the enemy. : 


lowing each other down into the stream, straining with —the others were dead or wounded. He had been ¥ 
broken and ragged ranks towards the further bank, with dead men since the outbreak of the war, had lived with 
men floating beside them and the wounded drowning about dozen trenches, and marched with them and fo 
their feet. And all the while Ivan Ivanovitch at his loophole them all across Poland. He had made them his 
was patient and careful, pouring bullets forth like a grey- peculiar relationship which a Russian officer of the 
coated machine, working as calmly and expertly at his new can always establish with his men, a kind of comr 


grade of war as ever he worked at the plough or the bench in (Continued on page. 326.) - e 
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Russia’s Fighters in Weird Conditions 


n faking cover, masking guns, ana otner details of strategy, ~~ tvan Ivanovitch ” has shown that his military education has 


been brought up to date, to the intense discomfiture of the Germans and Austrians, who, as happened in the Western 

theatre of war, made the great. mistake of underestimating their opponent on the Eastern side. The first picture, which 

as taken in the Bukowina, illustrates Russians in a trench in advance of their artillery. The figure under the sheet in 

he foreground is a comrade who has fallen victim to a German sharpshooter. The second photograph, which comes 

o us from Poland, depicts a Russian screened battery before the ruins of a farmstead from which the Germans had been 
driven. 
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IVAN IVANOVITCH—continued. __ 


half official, half affectionate. Now he put that relationship 
to the test, 

“ We've got to take that trench back,’ is the substance, of - 
what he told them. ‘(I’m disgraced if we don’t.’? 

He knew his men. They would have attacked at the order 
in any case, but not as they attacked when he gave the word. 
The inflammable something at the: core of each one of them 
was alight, that radiant. and burning emotionalism of which 
the Russian is capable. So, when presently- they returned 
towards the trench whence the. Germans had driven them 
forth, they went in a lunatic frenzy of-battle that carried 
them’ and’ their bayonets\ clear into the trench; a roaring 
horde of slashing and stabbing fighting men against which 
nothing could stand. There was no holding them : it was the ~ 
creat charge of the whole long Rawka-Bsura struggle; they - 
left not a German alive in the whole of the trench. ~ 

And if they can do that for the sake of,an officer they like, 
conceive how they will act at the prompting of deeper appeals, 
when it-is for the Little Father himself that they swarm 
across their breastworks, or for the august and beloved name 
of Holy Russia. 

A factor in the Russian army. which has probably surprised 
the enemy more than any other is the artillery,’ That, con- 
ception of Russia which leads’ German. official pitblicists to 
speak and write of it as a barbarous and only slightly civilised 
country would help the German General Staff to add to its _ 
other conspicuously false estimates of its enemies the idea 
that while Russia could produce a serviceable kind of infantry- 
man in any numbers, she would be lacking in trained men for. 
the more scientific branches of war 


work. They know better now. Even 
as our defeats at the beginning of 


the South . African’ war were the 
making of the British army, so Rus- 
sia’s failure in Manchuria has stimu- 
Jated her to bring her forces up to a 
new pitch of efficiency. No depart- 
ment in the army has benefited more 
than the artillery. 

I_ recall the day on which,. desert- 
ing my usual beat between Msconow 
and Guzow, I went up to Socachew, 
drawn thither by the noise of a tre- 
mendous artillery fire that seemed to 
betoken something serious in the way 
ef attacks. The main road from 
Warsaw to Socachew was blocked by 
transport; officers of the railway ser- 
vice pointed me out a route across 
snowy fields, by which I could come 
to the railway and follow its embank- 
ment to the town. My. car went ° 
slowly, bumping heavily over’ the 
broken and frozen earth, -till- pre- 
sently across the white and dismal 
flats I could see a great tower of 
smoke that rose against the pearl- 
grey western sky. Even as I saw it, 

a ‘spark of wan fire shone at the heart of it, and the sharp 
detonation of a bursting shell travelled up to my ears. It 
was Socachew which the Germans were bombarding. 

I had to leave the car; no wheels that were ever built could 
last long on those stone-hard clods. I bade the chauffeur wait 


Defences. of Warsaw: 


The Russians 
Kaiser’s foot- 


A huge hole made by a bursting shéll. 


these holes, ‘ aoe 


humorously nickname 
; prints.” 


A . ~ 


tanglement. 


The redoubtable Cossack, Some, of the famous’ soldiers. j 
z= the Tsar. a d 


for me ode: the embankment, a climbed up- fs walk along 
the railway to the town. “From the line one could see 
wos Beane with a-big brick: factory at its southern 
and its roofs.outlined sharply agai 
the sky. ~The- great. German 
away beyond the Bsura . 

sheavily, and. at. once—for_ the soun 


Sia of dark smoke that spouted up 
among those roofs and the fragmenta 
of homes that rained down out of i 
A Taube monoplane, high overhead, 
was wheeling in scles, reconnoitring 


were none. ; 

No doubt the Taube was deceived 
too. 
business at the town, had pho 
graphed it, and was walking back* 
along the railway to rejoin my. car 
it—and a were undeceive 


the deserted town had angered son 
body in authority; but of a sudde 
from away to Toy left as I walke 


A. barbed wire en- 
houses to fd and silence the German ~ 
battery. On the heels of it, anot 
bull-mouthed monster woke; then others, shouting in a t 
mendous diapason from flat ‘lands that had seemed’ empty _of 
life. All around were buried guns, an underground. ‘popula- 
tion of them, obeying the orders of the observers who work ~ 
down at the very front of the extremest front and guid 
their batteries by telephone. 

To my right, as I walked, was the Vittle village of Cyste 
with a big barn of red brick ab its western edge. Suddenl 
I heard that special growing howl in the air, “which is the 
herald of a shell coming towards one, the most ‘uncomfor table. 
noise that I know. Then a bang as the big shell lande i 
dropping neatly through the roof of the barn. ti 
moment in which one could see the brick walls of the struc. — 
ture bulge outwards and the whole building lose shape. Then 
the roof ‘spouted upwards in fragments, a cloud of black smo 
sprang up, and the whole barn fell asunder. The big Germ 
gun was groping for the Russian batteries. z 

It put half a dozen shells into poor harmless little cys 
where no gun was. That, throughout the war in the east 
has been the main defect of the German artillery; the 
firing is without guidance; they lavish shell without: kn: 
the results of their shooting. Presently they changed 
tion. A raving shell came right overhead, screaming its 
straight down the line, to ‘bur st on the ‘slope. of the em 
ment ahead of me. I went to the side of the line to becke 
my car to come up to help me out of range; I saw it, ae 
mile away, making off at top speed from the zone of fire. Re 

Still the Russian guns were firing, five or six batteries 
work at once, and presently one was aware that the ( 
gun had ceased. : Forthwith the Russian guns coased 
wise ; pney, do not waste their ead when e is f 


. 


hotograph taken under fire during a. fierce German 
attack on a Russian trench at Gumin. 


ater in the day I learned that oe had done their work 
ibitly and completely, putting the German out of action. 
‘What is the quality of the Russian artillery—a kind of 
I oseful and strictly utilitarian 
sion. At Gumin I saw a gun 
me into action against a German 
trench opposite our’own. ‘The 
word came down by telephone that 
they would open fire at a certain 
time; officers in the trench were 
+o observe and report the effects 
of the fire. Punctually to the 
‘moment the gun spoke away in 
the rear. The shell burst perhaps 
eighty yards short of the German 
breastwork. The next was an 
equal distance beyond it; they 
were ‘‘ bracketing ”’ the french. 
_—** Now,” said the officer.in the 
pirench happily, “ they will begin.” 
The gun spoke again, the shell 
BP eeated in the air, and in the 
‘middle of the German parapet 
there appeared a miniature vol- 
‘eano; the shell had landed on the 
ee of it. The officer in the trench 
babbled delightedly into the tele- 
‘phone. Twelve shells in all landed 
‘either on or close to the German 
+rench, raking the length of it, 
efore a German battery began to remonstrate, and forced 
our gunners to limber up and move to another point. 
» There are other phases of Russian strategy which should 
96 recorded. I recall some from those early days of fierce 
ighting in Kast Prussia. 
‘South and south-west from Wirballen, where Rennenkampf 
had his. headquarters, the land crumbles into that maze of 
small hills and little ragged-edged Jakes called Masurenland, 
4 complicated bit of country hard to keep under observation. 
_ The reconnaissance which’ definitely established the fact of 
“@ cohcentration among those secret hills serves: to typify 
‘the quality of the actual fighting in this war of that spirit of 
ishness and gusto in the work of slaughter whichis, for 
moment, the whole culture of Hurope. It was a night 
id across the border from Grajewo to Bialla, a small place 
: the east of the Spirdig See, not shown on any but large 
maps. It moved in some force—a whole Cossack regiment, 
ree batteries of field guns, and a couple of thousand of the 


Defences of Warsaw. 
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ne, quick-marching infantry that is so rife hereabouts—and 
8 purpose was to attack Bialla, gather facts as to the con- 
“con ‘ation and its immediate purpose, do what damage it 
cou d, and return with its news. At daybreak they were up 
with Bialla; the Cossacks had rushed a couple of outposts, 
the fight was on in the fresh light of a resplendent 


Their aeroplanes epotited up from behind the town like a 
« of wild ducks.”’ 

m infantry officer who was through the affair told me that 
il, and how the machines swooped forward over the 
‘ian position, each spluttering forth into rocket signals— 
= aes blue Tor infantry, and how the thickly dotted 


covered trench. 
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clumps of fir-wood made their observation futile. At no time 
did the Germans guess the strength of the ridiculously in- 
ferior Russian force; they were bluffed from the start. Their 
guns shelled hill- ities far in the rear of the Russians with a 
terrible spray of shrapnel, as though the fight were miles 
thick, with supports and reserves and everything handsome 
about it, instead of a piece of hare-brained piracy. 

In the end it was an infantry business; the simplicity of 
infantry, the directness of the bayonet, the decisiveness and 
clarity of the issue, one way or the other, appeal to the 
Russian psychology. Everybody agrees that the Germans 
fought, as Germans can, magnificently; it was they, and not 
the Russians, who tried diet to get to grips—gapped, rippling 
lines of them suddenly apparent upon the fields, racing 
forward, checking, torn asunder by the fire, coming on again, 
going down in platoons, destroyed or driven back. In one 
place a Russian captain, lying among his men in a wide 
ditch, gave the order to cease fire to let the enemy approach. 
He waited, talking all the time to his soldiers as one talks 
to soothe a restive horse, warning them to wait for the signal, 
a shot to be fired by himself. He held them till the charge 
was eight paces away—till, as he explained, ‘‘he could see 
their teeth.”? Imagine those lips contorted with effort, parted 
breathlessly, and the unmoved man in the ditch, watching 
steady-eyed, perhaps with a sort of pitying amusement, till 
he could see between them the white shine of the teeth, 


= Then, and not till then, he let loose the volley that cut them 


down to the last man, 

““The trenches were like the long graves we dig after a 
battle ; they were full of dead ; and a blood stood on the 
eround in pools and puddles.”’ 

Those again are the words of 
my eye-witness informant, I my- 
self am a war correspondent, and 
therefore did not see it. But T 
remember, before Adrianople, the 
night on which the sheepskin-clad 
Bulgarian reservists took the 
trenches on the wet slopes of 
Papa’s Tepe in the rain, and what 
those trenches looked like an hour 
afterwards. Men’s bodies, not 
lying, but tangled, in them, the 
grotesque and writhen attitudes, 
the faces yet grimacing inhumanly 
in the light of the lantern, the 
stiff. limbs that stuck up and 
seemed to brandish themselves, 
and the mud underfoot that was 
wet with more precious stuff than 
rain. And I remember thinking, 
too, that if one could only follow 
back the ravelled intricacy of 
causes and interests behind the 
war, one might arrive at last at 
some one man, the supreme crimi- 
nal whose action or inaction had 
brought this horror into being, the 
man who filled the trench with dead; and that he would 
never see his work. 

But if I were to seek for niysolf a symbol to express tha 
true sense and import of war, it would be a road, such a road 


Interior of a well-made 


Wayside graves at 


“ The Order of the Wooden Cross.” 
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as those old trade roads across’ the Government of Kovno, a 
streak of grey dust in a grey, horizon-ringed dreariness "of 
plain, and against the western sky a low hanging smudge of 
smoke, as from a burning village. -Upon the “road would be 
people, strung out, straggling far apart, sore-footed and slow, 
men, women, and feebly-crying children, all poor and ordin- 
ary; and the night would be coming on. And there, in a 
little compass, within the scope of the most usual daily com- 
monplace, would be war in its incidence and just proportion. 


Russian officer of artillery on observation duty under fire near Sotachew. 
by telephone, and he is watching the effect of the battery’s fire on the enemy’s positions. 
along the ditch to get this picture. 


There_is no room, within the span of:a single article, to 
describe the vast diversity of the Russian army, its Cossacks, 
its regular cavalry, its hospital and Red’Cross services, its 
most capable engineers, and its commissariat. It is the pro- 
duct and expression of a vast Empire of many races, all 
gathered together within a single far-flung frontier, various 
as the races of men can be, yet having in common that inner 
fire of devotion to the true. Russia, that great Russia which 
is the mother of her peoples and earns from them the devo- 


“Well,” he replied, 


‘‘they’re Mohammedans, of course, 
and, as you see, they carry their priest around with them. 


He has tried to escape once or twice, but they have recap- — 


tured him. He doesn’t: like war, I’m afraid. But as for 


fighting the Turks, they’ve fought their Mohammedan neigh 
bours_all their lives.’? 


Finally, here is a story, a true one, which I can personally 
A certain German officer, straying from his lines, 


vouch for. 


was snapped up by a vedette and br ought in as a prisoner, 


His battery is nearly two miles away, , connected, 
The i photouraphet had to crawl 


f 


He was dispatched on foot to Teresin in the custody. of a 
single infantryman. They started, the officer walking im 
front with his blue-grey cloak gathered round him, - the 
Russian soldier, with the eternally fixed bayonet which | 
Russian soldiers affect, following at his heels. The officer 


went slowly. Seis 
““ Get on,’? commanded Ivan Ivanovitch, — 
The officer explained. He had had a foot frost-bitten, and ‘ 
it was-hurting him. ‘ All right, 3 said the Lomget 


Men of the 2nd Siberians, some of Russia’s fine soldiers, just relieved from the trenches, bertarcng of a very welcome meal 
at a food station at Bartuikl. 


tion of sons. Here and there on the troop-crowded rédils of 
Poland you meet men who seem foreign; there are Cossacks 
in claret-coloured or saffron kaftans, with the slant eyes and 
blue-black hair of Japanese, who speak no Russian and carry 
their Mullah with them. Yet they are Russians; they are 
the Askhabad horsemen, all volunteers, éach with his own 
Arab horse and his family sword with the studded silver hilt. 
I asked their Colonel, a Russian, how they would regard a 
war against Turkey and the Khalif. 
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But progress was slower and_ slower. 
said Ivan Ivanoyitch. 
port cart.”’ 

But all the transport was going: the other. way, and time 
was passing. Ivan Ivanovitch was illuminated by an idea. 

“Look here,” he said to the prisoner. 
we'll do. You carry my rifle and I’ll carry you.’”. 

They duly arrived at Teresin, the oe rifle in han 
carried on the back of Ivan Ivanovitch, ot 
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4 H.M. destroyer Renard made a daring 


The Plucky Little Renard 
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ry 


dash up the Dardanelles on a scouting mission. She ran up the Straits at high 
: , Speed for over ten miles, penetrating probably further than any of our ships had previously done. H.M.S. London entered 
the Straits after her and drew most of the enemy’s fire. The Renard returned safely. 
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“Famous Soldiers or the Hour: = 
The Grand Duke Nicholas — : Sr ee 


has her Iron Duke. His Waterloo is yet ‘‘He is a General so great they all fear him, 80 powerful 
De back soldiers of the Tsar have no shadow they all run when he comes. When he rides on review Kure: 


the Grand Duke Nicholas will lead patkin comes behind.’’ 
| Cap nehteamaae : A majestic figure of a Tan Nicholas: is ae * be cover. 


, _ lity makes a powerful appeal 
Nicholas Nicolaievitch is second cousin to the Tsax 6 ft. 6 in. in height—his persona p 
| him in Russia. He has held various to the simple hero-worshipping Russian soldier. Physical 
eaeeoond uncle they call tin pre-eminence, however, would — 


important posts, haying been 
Governor of Petrograd, Presi- 
dent of the Russian Council of 
National Defence, and Inspector- 
General of Cavalry. He was 
born a year or two after thes 
Crimean war, and served with 
his father in the Turkish cam- 
paign of 1878. He distinguished 
himself in the field and won the 
St. George’s Cross for valour. 

One doés not associate demo- 
cracy with Grand Dukes, but 
theré is .a general impression 
that Nicholas is by way of being 
a democrat. At any rate he 1s 
a man of broad views, and is 
Liberal in his political opinions, 
which suggests that he is of a 
type not common among the 
Romanoffs. ~The grant of a Con- 
stitution and Parliament is said 
to have been largely due to the 
Grand Duke’s influence with the 
Tsar. 

The Grand Duke is Commander- 
in-Chief of the Tsar’s millions 
to-day, not merely because ke is 
of the Romanoff breed, but be- 
cause he is in every inch of his 
towering height a soldier. . By 
long years of sheer hard work 
and assiduous study, by strenu- 
ous. and unremitting grappling 
with military problems he has 


have availed him little in. his. 
collision with the all-powerful — 
and all-efficient military machine — 
of the Kaiser. He has shown 
that he is in all the qualities. 
that go to the making of a grea 
soldier one of the outstanding — 
figures in the world war. ~ 
During the terrible fighting on 
the Pilitza the Grand Duke's 
motor-car drove slowly down a 
road which the German gunners 
were shelling. The soldiers” 
raised a mighty cheer, and their. 
comrades in the trenches thought 
-a_victory had been won. Next 
day the omen was fulfilled, and - 
the enemy were driven back with 
great loss. At Koshenitsa, on 
the Vistula, too, the Commander-~ 
- in-Chief was found wherever the 
fight raged fiercest, and his pre- 
sence -always inspired his troops 
to fresh deeds of valour. - 2 
The overwhelming ~ victory — 
gained by von Hindenburg i in the — 
Masurian swamps should have 
been per contra an overwhelming © 
defeat for his opponents. De- 
feat it was truly, but far from 
being overwhelmed the absurdly 
illogical Slav pulls himself to- 
gether and comes on again in- 
defiance of German military text 


prepared himself for perhaps the t books as confidently as ever. 
most gigantic task that a Genc- The Grand Duke Nicholas. And the Grand Duke goes on 
ral has ever had to face, with “his - strategic plans” cunruf- 

It is as absolute Commander, and not a mere figurehead, fled and unperturbed * And whilst Berlin is beflagged and 
that he directs the vast operations extending over many the bells are ringing from a hundred steeples for the glorious 


hundreds of miles of country. - The wires are all in his hands, 
and from early morning until well into the next day he is 
busy with the officers of his staff. His relations with them : 
are those not of a Grand Duke, but a brother officer. He And now the victor of Lublin, and Lemberg and Przemysl, 


victory of her hero, the armed hosts of von Hindenburg are 
already being thrust back with smashing blows. 


The battle at eventide. German Red Cross men picking up their dead and wounded after an engagement in ‘the Argonne. 
é This photograph was taken under fire. ; RMD ee : 


SSF ape ae 
hark with them at the common table fare of the simplest with his enemy ‘firmly held from the Baltic to the. ‘Carper 
kind. thians, has conquered the great mountain ridge, and i is slowly _ 

“Who is this Grand Duke? ’’ a Russian prisoner with the but surely pressing back the Austro-German armies and open- 
Japanese was asked. ‘‘If they let him lead us he will drive ‘ ing a way for his great’ advance across the Hungarian plain: 


these Japanese into the sea in a month,” he replied. _ towards Buda-Pesth. 
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----—s Death for the Hidden Death-Dealer 


For a long time a German sniper harassed some British soldiers, who. were unable to-discover the source whence came tho 

bullets which were continually whistling about their ears. After much patient watching they saw a figure move In a tree, 
and then the history of that sniper was cut short, with the result shown In the lower photograph. The first picture shows 
a method of scouting adopted by the French on the Meuse. 
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The Passing of the Crescent 


Scenes of activity on the part ot the marines are arousin 
4 sz g Keen interest among the Isiamic population of those towns 
oe bt a the borders of the Dardanelles Straits from which the Turco-Germans: have fled at the coming of the 
ies. Fig. (1) British supply column with Turkish guides. (2) Marines landing to take up guard duty. (3) British in one 
of the abandoned forts. : 
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; Some of the New MWC. ‘Heroes 


HESE | are - photographs of 
three, of the gallant cham- 
a. = pions of Britain’s honour 
to whom ‘King. George awarded 
i for their 


‘devotion to duty whilst serving 


‘with the Expeditionary Force.” 


The stories of their heroism are 
briefly: as follows — 


-LANCE-CORPORAL WILFRED 


FULLER (1st Grenadier Guards). 


Sceing a party of the enemy 
endeavouring to escape along a 


communication trench at Neuve 
Chapelle, he ran towards them 


and neiled the leading man with 
a bomb ; the remainder (nearly 


50), finding no means of evading 


his bombs, surrendered. to him. 
Lance-Corporal Fuller was quite 


‘alone at the time. JS 
PRIVATE. ROSS. TOLLERTON 


(1st Cameron Highlanders). 


At the battle of the Aisne he 
aes a wounded officer under 


heavy fire, as far as he was able, 
‘into a place of greater ‘safety ; 


then, although himself wounded 
in “the: head’ and hand, he strug- 


- gled back-to the firing line, where 


he remained till his battalion re- 
tired, when he returned to the 
wounded - officer and lay beside 
him for three days, until they 
were both rescued. 


PRIVATE EDWARD BARBER 


— (Ast Grenadier Guards.) 


At Neuve Chapelle _ he ran. 
speedily in front of the grenade 
company to which he belonged 


Parents’ 


Day of Joy and Sorrow 
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and threw: bombs on.the enemy 
with such effeet that a very great, 
number of them at once sur-. 
rendered, When the grenade. 
party reached. Private. Barber, 
they found him quite alone and, 
unsupported, with. the enemy 
surrendering all about him. 

Following. on the news of the 
honour which had been conferred 
upon their son, Barber’s parents , 
received at their home at Tring 
a few days ago the saddening 
information, contained in the 
letter reproduced on this page 
in facsimile, of-his death. The. 
writer is a sergeant in the same 
battalion. 

A representative of the ‘‘ War 
Budget?’ went: down to Tring to 
offer his condolences to Mr. and 
Mrs. Barber. she" 

“(Of course, we -are very 
proud,’?.said. Mrs. © Barber, 
struggling. bravely with — her 
tears, ‘‘ but I can’t bear to lose 
my boy. What is the Victoria 
Cross to the loss of my son? 

‘Though I say it myself,’’ 
Mrs. Barber added, with a 
wealth of motherly love and 
pride shining in her eyes, ‘‘he 
was a fine boy—one of the best 
boys you. could’ wish to meet. 
He was full of life, and no boy 
was braver... He was afraid of 
nothing—no matter what it was.- 
He was always like that from the 
time he was a schoolboy. In all 
his boyish scrapes he was always 
plucky, and would go right 
through with a thing.’’ 
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“Munitions of War 
Mars and Vulcan Must Labour Side by Side 


“In the name of your King and your Country, deliver the ponds. Me: Asquith at Newcastle-on-Tyne, A 


UNITIONS of war are, broadly. ‘‘ military stores of 
all kinds’; but I intend to confine myself in this 
article to what everybody at the moment has in 
mind, namely, the Sir John- French brand of 
munitions of war. 

The genesis of modern munitions of war-is to be found in 
the ‘“‘Black Country,’? where the roar of the furnaces, the 
hammer, and the forges, and the toil and sweat of men con- 
tinue day and night, seven days in succession, knowing no 
cessation. : 2 

By day the “Black Country ”’ is enshrouded in a funeral 
pall of evil smoke; at night a thousand pillars of fire shoot 
out, like great vertical guns, and quiver angrily. Giant 
candles lit on the altar of war! A fitting sacrifice to the 
relentlessness of the grim war-god. Every blast-furnace is 
turning out iron and steel, 
war’s raw material. Half- 
naked giants, their heads red- 
turbanned, labour mightily at 
the retorts where the metal 
seethes in-a snow-white heat. 
Through a spy-hole of a steel 
retort one sees the billowing 
snowiness of the molten metal 
tinged ever so faintly with 
the peculiar blueness of electric 
light. Nothing could better 
typify. the passionate inten- 
sity of the spirit of war in its 
consuming fierceness. 

Without the “ Black Coun- 
try’? there would be no Wool- 
wich, no Birmingham, and no 
Elswick Arsenal, where the 
Prime Minister of England 
last week made his historic 
appeal to the ‘‘soldiers of 
industry,’ who are fighting 
nvith time in the great battle 
itthat goes to the making of 
shells and fuses and other 
munitions. 

It was the Scotswood works 
of the Elswick Arsenal that 
the Zeppelin bombs missed so 
badly the other day. These 
srorks are eating up men and 
metal. So great are the re- 
sources of the factory that 
more than two thousand extra 
skilled men are now being 
sought for to cope with the 


press of war work. And for 2 

every extra skilled~ hand z "SERVE THEIR KING = = Bo 

found, at least three extra won on MRADES IN THE FIELD | = ; 

unskilled men will have to be sae x= ” z : MEN ‘AND 
taken on. This means that LOP KTFCHEN Rois ince ao & ‘ITIO} 

at the Elswick works alone se FORWARD ae eens as 

not less than 8,000 industrial = ce — In an im ortan 
recruits are wanted for en- | et = the House Or Co: > 
rolment ¢ to provi ide more and lifted 


still, more munitions of war. 
Sap oes for suitable men. In some departments; and notably 
= the manufacture of piss women and girls have been 
ound more stiitable than men, and every week more and 


more-females are employ yed in t 


this class of work. 
The Elswick works 51 upport 120,000 men, women, and chil- 


dren in Newcastle-on- ee alone, that is about a third of the 
whole population. 


So urgent is the need for 


The whole country is being 


A nore munition workers that the 
overnment are placard he country with thousands of 
posters headed, “The Man ‘the Army Wants. Now.” The 
“Poster itself is one of the most striking, most compelling, 
that has been published since the war started. “A reproduc- 
it of it appears on this page. 
~The activity of Krupps is matched by *the activity of 
oisich Arsenal. At Woolwich all types of the modern- 
pecan are manufactured, and the prosperity of the town 
almost entirely dependent on the arsenal. W oolwich com- 
ee eae? Main factories for the manufacture of ordnance 
- ees ‘of war, these being known as the Royal Labora- 
no the Royal fun Factory, and the Royal Carriage Factory. 
e Torpedo Factory 7 meets to the Royal Gun Factory. 
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_ The arsenal covers nearly. 1,300 acres, over 400° acre: 


of war. 


ee 
ANY VOLUNTEERS FOR THIS SERVICE. WHICH 15° 
MOST ESSENTIAL FOR THE SUCCESSFUL PROSECLTION 


that with which we shall Be confronted i in 


jealously walled in, and a complete railway system conne 
up all parts for purposes of heavy transport. For the 
a narrow gauge railway has been laid down wit! 
tions,’’ and the trains are all run to time table. 
Common shell and shrapnel are being constantly referr 
to in the war news, but the majority of people are still ve: 
hazy in their ideas as to the exact meaning of these muniti 
Common shell contains no bullets, an: emplo 
to destroy buildings, bursting and flinging its splinters in. 
directions. Usually it is made to explode’ only on impact, 
but ocoamone ty when used against troops, i U ied 
a time fuse. A shrapnel, on the other hand cas 
shell. Near the base is a small powder charge, the rest 
the aprenier. being Soe filled with round_ bullets, abou 
~ forty to the “poun 4 
ignites the bursting charge, i 
blowing off the loose head @ = 
the shell, and — the bullets — 
scatter over a very wide area, — 
Cordite is the ~ smokeles 
powder adopted by the British — 
- Government; ~ and enormous 
| quantities of neotton | are 
_ being consumed im this terrific 
war, — all factories: working 
under extreme pressure. The — 
waste from cotton mills 
largely used in the manufac- 
ture of guncotten. _ ‘After b 
ing chemically purified, it is 
picked over by hand to re- _ 
move ‘any small _pieces of ES 
wood, cardboard, _string, and — 
- 80 forth. The cotton is then 
passed through a tearing = 
-machine,”? and is then sub-_— 
jected to-an acid bath. It is 
‘dried and cooled in air-tight - 
iron cases. Later itis dipped 
into mixed acids, until the 
cotton ~ contains. about tem 
times its own weight in fluid. 
- kt 38" Snexts transferred tw 
the steeping pits, an even 
temperature Ddeing maintained 
_by a running stream of cold — 
“water. Thus the cotton is— 
converted into. nitro-cellulose _ ’ 
guncotton, and is ready for — 
use after_a number. of other _ 


Tefning processes. 


= week, Mr Llo 

a corner of the curtain that conceals the great jrama now being 

played on the battlefields of Europe; and gave us” a glimpse = 
of the magnitude of the effort put forth by th t : 

Here are a few of the points mentioned, after. 


admitted; consultation = Lord Kitchener = 


men. 
Number of a “employed in meking mun lons | 
2,500 to 3,000. ia 
Taking the output of aaa of war “for acute a 
September at ‘‘ 20,” which was a large increase over August, 
the output for succeeding months has been — ee Fires 
October, 90; November, 90; December, 156; J 
February, O56; March, 388.- — ese 
Capital expenditure ‘of armament a = 
their works in accordance with the Government r 
has been guaranteed by the Treasury. _ 
As many shells were fired by the British a 
the fortnight’s operations round Neuve hs 
the whole of the 23 years of the 
The demand for artillery amm to-day i 


1915. 
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GRAIN BREAD RATION. 


THE 200 


The German Michel: 
to pull in my belt another hole. 


_dammer. | 


York Evening Sun. 


HOCH DER KAISER.— New 


shall have 
—De Amster- 
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‘* Well 


TREED.—New York Hvening Sun. 
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THE KAISER’S DREAM.—New York Herald. 
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The Turco-Germans are working feverishly in the Dardanelles in an effort to restore the forts which have been ruined by the 
shells of the Allied Fleets to some semblance of their former glory. They have succeeded in bringing up guns to most of ‘ 
forts, notably to those at Kum-Kale and Sedd-ul-Bahr, which had been completely destroyed.. Long convoys of camels bro ig 


up this heavy material; thousands of workmen were employed in trying to restore the damage. In point of fact, however, ¢ 
restoration work is not very important, for the enemy’s new artillery consists merely of field.guns. On the other ‘side, it 
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ful sign of coming events that new armoured ships have arrived to take the place of those which were struck by Turkish 

The Henri IV. and the Jaureguiberry were sent by France, and the Queen, the London, and the Prince of 

) i The gaps have thus been filled up. The two fleets only await the signal to dash forward. Everything 
suggest that when the attack in force is restarted, the fanding troops will co-operate with the fleet. When will the 


e given to the steel monsters to. sound a requiem for Turkey in Europe? 
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Motor Transport on Railway Lines 
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pistes 


ae 


passes have been a real obstacle to the Austrian troops, who eventually 
ay 


The difficulties of transport over the Carpathian 

hit on the idea shown In the first photograph. Wheels have been attached to the transport wagons made to fit the railway — 

lines. Types of Russla’s fighting men are seen in the second photograph which was taken immediately after heavy fighting —_ 
near Warsaw. Third picture shows an Austrian transport In the Uszok Pass. pes Pt hee rt 
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ee tk. Story of the Great War 
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‘Austtia’s peereney. and Germany’s Failure to Help 


oi ays 


By James C. Backhouse 


ee The Ttalian crisis, Austria’s conan ‘the Russian breach in the Carpathians barrier, and the impotence and 


“ brogressive exhaustion of the German armies in France brought about by the strategy of General Joffre, sum up 


“ESPONSIBLE. ‘men, politicians and soldiers alike, both 
at Berlin and at Vienna, have known that ever since 
the failure of General von Hindenburg’s advance 
from Hast Prussia, the scheme for holding up the 
Russians’ on the East front had all the chances 
izainst it. 

“Then came the fall ‘of Perens! 
here fell into the hands of the Rus- 
sians ‘included 1,010 guns and howit- 
rers. In Przemysl had been shut up 
four Austrian army corps. Their 
ordinary equipment in artillery would 
vmount to 576 cannon, in addition to 
ratterics of the heavy siege type. 
Besides these there were the guns 
sf the forts and minor redoubts. “The 
‘otal for these of rather less than 400 
pieces given in the Russian ‘state- 
nent is consequently well within the 
mark. It is an enormous haul. One 
hird of the whole artillery of Austria 

yas thus lost at a swoop. Heavy 
esses of guns had been experienced 
sarlior, At ‘Lemberg something like 
00 guns were captured. Another 
naul was made by the Russians at 
the battle of Stanislav. It is within 
che tr uth to say that the Austrians 
iave by this time lost one half of 
their original artillery. outfit, 


Not unnaturally these events have 
stiffened the attitude of Italy. The 
ye object of the- mission of Prince 
yon Biilow to Rome was to gain 
‘ime. Austria never meant to con- 
ede the Trentino and Trieste even 
f, to Italian neutrality in the. pre- 
sent ‘war, there was added a ‘free 
nand to. pursue Austrian aims now 
nd in the future in the Balkans. 
Throughout all the history of Austria 
10 instance has ever occurred in 
which that.country has ceded terri-, 
ory once seized and annexed except 
0 superior force. To Italian states- 
men this must be peserily: well 
OWN,» oa 

~ How » has ~ ‘AtaGein, a ‘small state 
ess in’atea than England, and with 
10 more than .11 millions of inhabit- 
nts oven ‘at the’ present day, been 
uble to spread its domination over a 
yart of Central > Hurope covering 
nany times its own area and“with 
rearly- three. times its own popula- 
‘jon? - Simply by taking wherever 
ind whenever opportunity offered, 
ind by never giving up save at the. 
rery last gasp. Under the treaty of 
Berlin, Austria, at the instance and 
hrough~the influence of Germany, 
yas given the suzerainty of Bosnia 
ind Herzegovina. By that service 
0 Austria, Germany laid the founda- 
ion of the Triple Alliance. 

Now, Bosnia and Herzegovina are 
sroperly parts of Serbia; and in- 
sabitated by Serbians. On freeing 
hemselves from Turkish rule the 
Serbians aimed at re-uniting their 
yountry as an- independant state. 
Lustria was not friendly to the Serbs in their war. of inde- 
endence. When in face of that state of feeling the part 
ff their country rescued from Turkish rule by the Russians 
n the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-78 was handed over by the 
owers to Austria, who had both done nothing to gain it and 
imown to covet Serbia as a whole, the sentiment of tho 
bians towards Austri ia became doubly embittered. At the 
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The only photograph of Field-Marshal 
_ John French. that has been taken by permis- 
sion since the war began. 


2 
2 


x 2 the broad aspects of the war at its present stage. 


first favourable opportunity Austria, tearing up the treaty 
of Berlin, converted her suzerainty “of the two Serbian pro- 
vinces into a formal and final annexation. On the top of all 
this came last July the demand which amounted in effect to 
an assertion of Austrian suzerainty over the rest of Serbia. 

Of course, it was well enough realised not only at Belgrade 

but in eery Foreign Office in Europe that that was merely 
the prelude to annexation sooner or 
later; for the policy of Austria has 
never varied and has been perfectly 
consistent during the last 500 years? 

In thé Italian War of Independence 
Austria’ was completely ~ beaten. 
Owing, however, once more to tho 
influence of tho Powers, the two 
Italian provinces of the Trentino and 
Trieste were allowed to remain in 
her hands. Obviously it has been 
since then a steady aspiration of Italy 
to regain those provinces. “What is 
the Austrian title to them? “Nothing 
more, to put it plainly, than the 
title of the highwayman to the purses 
of passengers on the stage coach; 
nothing more than the “ title’? of 
the Germans at the present time to 
‘Belgium. Stripped of all disguise, 
the fact is that we have been in part 
at any rate involved in this war he- 
cause a cynical acquiescence in the 
past in the first of these political 
injustices Jaid the primary cause of 
the conflict. 

Led on by the hope of regaining 
her unredeemed provinces as the price 
eventually of supporting German and 
Austrian policy, «Italy joined the 
Triple Alliance: In! turn the Triple 
Alliance - emboldened the German 
Government in its schemes, and 
urged on the preparations to give 
them effect. Thus: the second main 
cause of the conflict was shaped. 

Italy, it has to be remembered, was 
only bound to the Triple Alliance for 
the purpose of resisting attacks 
Austria and Germany were bound to 
one another not only each to resist 
attack’ on.the other, but to help each 
other in a war of ageression. Apart 
from the fact that Austrian policy 
towards Serbia was disliked at Rome, 
it: had-been vealised by the Italians 
that: the hope >of recoyering the un- 
redeemed provinces from Austria by 
agreement. was. illusory. ‘ 

In the light of these events let us 
look a littlé® more closely at the 
diplomatic comedy of which Rome has 
lately been the theatre, The Ger- 
mans have been trying to persuade 
the Italian Government to accept a 
conditional promise of concessions. 
If Germany and Austria were vic- 
torious in the war, if Italy remained 
neutral, and if Italy would agree in 
the future not to oppose German and 
Austrian aims and ambitions in the 
Near East, then a concession of terri- 
tory will be favourably considered. 
Manifestly the Italians pressed ’ for 
definite particulars. .When it came 
to that point the Emperor of Austria discovered that a defi- 
nite promise would involve a breach of his coronation oath. 
Part of the oath is never to cede any portion of the Empire. 
Robbery on a great scale has been clothed in the alb of piety 
and sanctity. 

In any case, 


Sir 


the conditional offer was perfectly worthless, 


and the Etalian Cabinct were well.aware that it was worthless, 
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But they, too, were playing for. time. They wanted to be 
certain that they were on the winning side, and they wanted 
to be thoroughly ready. 

The comedy has reached its last act. There can be only 
one meaning to the decreé of the Austrian government calling 
out all untrained men between the ages of 18 and 60; that 
meaning is that war with Italy has become inevitable. An 
episode - in the comedy has been the alleged interview of Mr. 
von Wiegand, a German-American journalist, with the Pope, 
and the attempt to make it out that Germany was urging the 


Head of the Catholic Church to use his influence with the 


Government of the United States. As a, 
fact German, efforts at the Vatican have 
been directed not to the United States, 
but to Italy. The alleged interview with 
the Pope was no more than a diplomatic 
“blind.” 

’ This calling out of the remaining adult 
male population of Austria-Hungary is 
one of the most significant events of the 
war. Not even in the chequered history , 
of Austria has such a step been taken 
before. The Empire of the Hapsburgs 
is at its last gasp. What can these mul- 
titudes of untrained, badly armed men, 
without artillery, without cavalry,’ do 
against the disciplined, fully equipped 
masses of Russia, to say nothing of the 
army of Italy?» Nothing except to’ pro- 
long- the task of slaying and dispersing 
them and taking them prisoners. In other 
words the only hope for the rule of the 
Hapsburgs, and with it for the rule of 
the Hohenzollerns, is to drag out. the 
conflict, and to confront the Russians on 
the plains of Hungary with such hordes of 
so-called combatants that they will not 
be able to get along for the crowd. 

The snows are melting in the Carpa- 
thians,-the rivers are in spate, and all 
the mountain streams have been swollen 
imto foaming torrents. While that condition of things con- 
tinues, military operations must be, in comparison with what 
they, haye been, slow. Meanwhile these preparations for the 
Austrian Government’s universal levy have been pushed 
forward. .The weakness of this effort is that 
a very large percentage of the men thus 
taken must represent disaffected elements— 
Czechs,..Serbs, Croats, Rumanians, and 
Italians of the unredeemed provinces, all of 
them, for their own reasons, detesting 
Austrian dominion. 

This war is as complex as it is vast, and 
it cannot be~ either followed or judged 
merely upon this or upon that military operation. 
Its political and national aspects. are just as 
essential to a clear understanding of it as the doings 
of the armies in the field, or of the fleets at sea. 

‘ Within’a month of the fall of Przemysl the Russians 
had seized 70 miles of the Car pathian ridge and five of 
the passes; had taken 70,000 prisoners, besides the 
120,000 taken at Przemys]; had captured another 30 guns 
and 200 machine guns; and at two points, down the 
Ondava valley, and to the south-west of the Uzsok pass, 
had_reached the outlets to the Hungarian plain. Having 
foade their way through the passes they had to unite their 


in action. 


Captain W. G. C. Gladstone (Royal 

Welsh Fusiliers) who has been killed 

He was a grandson of 

W. E. Gladstone, and Liberal M.P. 
for Kilmarnock Burghs. 
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This, added to the. ‘conditions ab up < nog 
snows, led to an apparent pause. 

The pause, however, was only apparent. 
was this great invading force massing on the soutl 
hills of the mountain chain; on the other was the 
Austrian levy to meet it. "These were the bi 
Russians had broken in; the Italian thunder x 
gathering over the Alps; "the aid -looked, for 
was not forthcoming. In Vienna with every public 
and hundreds of private ones turned into militar ospita. 

with bread increasingly scarce and des 
with the hope of obtaining ¢ 


B da-pe : 
that none could be sent ; a wit mi 
chiefly of half-famished women, gat 
on the Ballplatz crying for peace; 
‘conflicts between the police and the. 
lace of almost: ee occurrence ;” 


the Dual Mone may well ave seer 
to have reached its darkest hour, and ‘the 
long sown dragon’s teeth of its policy to 
have sprung up armed men. ; 
All this while the warfare: on 
Western front has appeared | to consist. 
merely isolated local actions | of~ quite 
/ secondary significance, It is an almost 
every-day experience to hear people as 
the question: When is the great advance 
going to begin? 
The question is based on the belief tha 
- the Germans are there holding back the 
Allies, and the fear that they may prove 
able to do it indefinitely. Every secre 
influence which the Spy System of Ger 
many. has at command is employed. 
strengthen that belief ca to add to. su h 
a misgiving; it-is, in fact, the main hops 
the German Government now has 0 
making the war ‘‘a draw.’ 9 |. oe 
Largely owing to the activity of these seaa influences, 
surprising misconception of the Western campaign and of 
purposes seems to have grown up. It appears to be for. 
gotten that the German armies went into France to subjug 
it and to seize Paris. Having done ‘that, these armies, the 
chief fighting strength of Germany, were to have turned to 
the East and to have met and defeated the Russians. Cer- 
tainly these German armies never went into France in order 
to sit down on the defensive behind an entrenched line, least 
of all behind an entrenched line which, by outflank 
them, imposed upon them the necessity . of fighting at 
continuous disadvantage. Assuredly they never W 
into France to occupy such @ position while, throug 
the development of the Russian strength on the East, 
Austria was brought to the last extremity, and they 
remained helpless to give the aid that under their 
scheme had been promised. feos 
If this be ‘‘ success,’’ it is a Siecacs. success 
N A Let it be recalled that when, after the Battle of 
® the Marne, the German Staff realised that. these 
must inevitably be the consequences if they 
could not: retrieve that defeat, they added to 


military effects of the disaster. 


next day by a comrade. 


- posed 


inforcements of more than 1,400,000 in order to wipe out 
Let iv 


be recalled, - 
further, ~ that” 
the Allied 
Generals had 
the task im- 
upon 
them of hold- 
ing and pin- 
ning down 
this vast mass 
of combatants 
with forces 
totalling — at 
that time 
quite a million 
fewer men. 
The Allied 
Generals were 
able to do it 
through the 
advantage of 
the -envelop- 
ing position. 
That advan- 
tage, 


the most 


“desperate and costly efforts on the part of the Germans, they 


Yhaye been able to retain. 


\ 


| The joys of despatch riding. 


Their business has been to defeat 


despite 


y 
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in field artillery even at the beginning, the Germans are now 


more: completely—out- -gunned than ever. 


has proved a 
decided se- 
cond best. If 
this on our 
side is‘ fail- 
ure,” 
very well af- 
ford to go on 
failing. 

On the side 
of the. Allies 
this war is 
happily  di- 
rected, by 
great soldiers. 
They — know 
that their 
task is not to 
occupy this 
or. that posi- 
tion within a 
given time in 
order to make 
the gallery 
gape, but to 
destroy with 


become a menace to Europe. 


messages have to he. carried. 


‘the purposes of the German invasion; to render these German 


-arinies impotent; and to wear them down. 


war. 


It has not been 
to. carry. on spectacular tactics; it has been to carry on 
They have done their business so far and done it 
well, and though there are people foolish enough to be 
persuaded at the instance of the common enemy that 
tthe Allied armies have ‘‘failed,’’ because modern war 
does not square with the notions "of amateurs based upon 
out-of-date war, the truth is, and the German com- 

sp aaa and Government know it only too. well, 
brilliant genius of General Joffre has brought ‘about 
mae is every day completing their military ruin. 

Some of offr “patriots ”’ seem to be of a strange breed. 


that 


‘The idle talk of German ‘‘success,’’ set on foot by 


pelle and south of Ypres, the French 
Bains at Les Eparges and in the valley 
of the Orne, the Belgian gains east of the 
(Yser, the seizure by the French of the 
tified spurs .near Notre Dame de 
Lorette, the capture in Alsace of Hart- 
mannsweilerkopf, and the Schnepfenreit- 
‘kopf. All ‘these have meant loss to the 
Germans of commanding “Imots’? in 
their front. What is more they have 
1 the efforts to recapture them, 
the exhaustion of the German reserves, 
: deepening of German impotence on 
‘the West, and the utter impossibility of 
ding forces to, the East. Out-gunned 


German agents. for German purposes, appears to -have 
more weight with them than even the plainest facts. 
In the Western campaign we have had the striking 
French gains in ‘Champagne, the British gains at Neuve 


we can 


Their air service 


A Red Cross dog with the 
searching for wounded. 


French Army, 


all its works a military system which has 
The envelopment of the 


A road in France which motor despatch men cannot alfow fo worry them when urgent 


German armies in France proves without exception the most 
brilliant achievement ever accomplished in war. 


The kerbs of London streets are being 
whitewashed as a guide for motorists. 
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“CURED BY MUSIC. 
How a Bandsman Recovered Lost Memory, 


Music.as an aid to the recovery of 
memory lost as-a result of experiences at 
the front has been successfully tried in 
London, and numbers of soldiers are now 
receiving treatment. 


Bandsman A. G. Reynolds, of the 2nd 
Wiltshire Regiment, was completely buried 
in a trench at Ypres by the bursting of a. 
shell, After thirteen hours his comrades 
were able to dig him out; but the effect of 
his internment was to leave his mind a 
complete blank 


Many experiments were made to assist 
, his revival. For some days a sheet of 
music was placed on his bed, and at last 
he began to take notice of it, and eventu- 
ally could read the notes quite correctly. 


It is interesting to note that Reynolds 
could ‘‘read’’ the music some days before 


- he-could understand the ordinary printing 


of the title page. The institution where 
such cases are being treated is the Hospital 
for Epilepsy and Paralysis, Maida Vale, W. 
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Spade Work for the Grand Retreat 


There is a department of army work 
. ut it hap 


prepared trenches in the Masurian lakes district where the Russians are forging ahead. (2) German Landsturmers pre- | 
paring trenches in Flanders a long way behind the fighting lines. (3) German divisional commander and his staff making 
a tour of his army’s position. Note the barbed wire fencing. 
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in which the Huns are shining splendidly, and that is in the preparation of trenches; 
pens that they are eventually driven or blown sky-high out of these elaborately made caves. Fig. (1) Well- 
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Rallying to the Flag 


he visit of the Irish Guards’ band to Cork and district proved the occasion of one of the biggest successes yet achieved 
in the way of recruiting. The sons of Ireland showed by their response how great is the value of good martial music, backed 
up by good speakers and a few soldiers in khaki, in gaining men to the colours. Fig. (1) Enthusiastic scene on the Mall, 
Cork, while Sir Stanley Harrington, a large manufacturer, was speaking. (2) Mrs. O’Leary, mother of O’Leary, V 
Z helping to get recruits. (3) Inish Guards playing to a huge gallery. 
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thy : There’s a patriotic wave throughout the Empire;— 
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Next Week.—Mr. Fred Elton’s Great 


Sung by Miss VESTA TILLEY.] 


No, 1206. ] This Song must not be cut out and sold apart irene “Phe War Budget.” Anyone aeegarding this int 
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trumpet call a-ring-ing thro’ the Home- land, There’s a sound of marching men,and limber’ d guns; 
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friends that seek our aid a-crossthe wa=-ter, Thereare foes, thatscornall hon-our, to sub . due; 


eae vie— sie sien 


2 There’: s a sound of women weeping in the Homeland, 
But their tears are born of sorrow—not of fears 
For the Country needed guns, so they sent their darling ones. 
To uphold the name that Britain holds so dear. 


'Tis a spirit that our foes have never known. 


4m our Colonies abroad they are girding on the sword, Ce sae 
And Britannia can depend upon her own! ; ‘Chorus. ee 
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| FLAG, ONE FLEET, ONE THRONE.” 


ENGLAND’S NAME 
[Written and Composed by CHARLES KNIGHT and KENNETH LYLE, 


ded against. The Theatrical and Music Hall singing rights of this song are reserved. [COPYRIGHT. 
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‘they may de-fy, but we'll teach them, by-and-by, That they’ve bit-ten ra-ther more than they can chew! 
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ain’s might, And theyll want some holding back ! 
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‘ save: the King, and the lads who serve In dear old England’s name! 


esse eo 41 Fee gee (ape Meee 


Seen eee oie 


3 Tho’ our foes have often thought our star was wanipg, 

They have only just discovered their mistake. 

They prepared a big surprise that would open England’s eyes, 
But they found the “Sleeping Lion ’’ wide awake ! ; 

Then the bulldog breed we’ve always proudly boasted 
Has been buried with our fathers, so they say ; 

But we’ll make them soon confess that the pluck we still possess 
That has made Britannia what she is to-day! —Chorus., 


FRANCIS, DAY & HUNTER. 
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War on the Rivers 


i 
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For the transportation of men and supplies across the rivers, the commanders of the Allies are dependent upon their 

engineers, or sappers, who have been doing work of incalculable value in the war. The upper photograph shows a “ barrel 

pontoon ” of enormous stability erected by the French across the Meuse. The lower picture shows an armoured motor-car 
being taken across the Yser. 
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zi Who but the Germans has ever called the province ‘‘ Elsass,”’ since it fell to them as part of the spoils of the war of 1870? 

And why should they, when it was as certain as anything could be in this mortal world that some day the French would 

again cone Into their own? As the troops of our Ally recapture the land which is rightfully theirs, the German road 

_ -signs are removed and replaced by others bearing the distances in French (see Fig. 1). The second photograph affords a 
striking reason for France’s optimism; batteries of guns like these are moving forward in an endless stream to take the 
offensive against Germany ; and net only guns, but men also, are going forward in their thousands to the fighting jine. 
4 The third picture shows a French regiment about to entrain to uphold the glory of their country. 
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Four bombs were dropped on Maldon, five on Burnham-on-C rouch, three on Lowestoft, and six on Southwold, by the 
Zeppelins which came to England with the apparent intention of making a raid on London. The first photograph shows 
the workshop which suffered the worst damage at Maldon; with that exception little harm was done. Fig. (2) Unex- 
ploded bomb which was recovered from the River Blackwater. The Sergeant who took possession of it is showing it to a 
voungster. (3) Hole caused by a bomb in a meadow at Maldon. « Al 2 
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7 One of the novel facts revealed by modern warfare is that guns painted In 
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Guns that Match the Scenery Oe es 


“certain colour3, aiid otherwise decorated, are 


quite Invisible from a fairly high altitude, as well as from a short distance away on fhe earth. M. Royet, the ‘celebrated 


our Ally, the result, as applied to one of the famous 75’ 
gun being put into position. (2) A game of cards in the French trenches. 


, Sages have been cut through the heaps of debris to enable people to get about. 


. scenlo artist of the Paris Opera, has therefore been retained by the French military authutities to decorate the guns of 


s, being shown in the third shotcgraph. Fig. (1) A French: heavy 
(4) In some of the ruined towns in France pas- 
The photograph shows that business is 


still being carried on at an inn, despite the ruined condition of the building. 
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Land Scouts in the Dardanelles 


Marines nave occupied the cestroyed and abandoned forts at the entrance to the Straits of the Dardanelles, and have so 

dismantled them, thus supplementing the work done by the warships, as to put them beyond all hope of repair. The first 

photograph shows a party of marines on guard in an abandoned Turkish redoubt. In the lower picture a marine 
: observer is seen watching for any native boats crossing to the Asia Minor coast. 
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Miss Ellaline Terriss and Mr. Seymour Hicks gave a matinee performance at Birmingham to 3,000 wounded sailors and 
~~ soldiers. Hundreds of thousands of people lined the streets and gave the warriors an overwhelming reception. After the 
meeting the Lord Mayor of Birmingham held a big recruiting meeting outside the Theatre Royal. Fig. (1) Miss Ellaline 
Terriss arriving at the theatre accompanied by Major Hall-Edwards, the one-armed X-ray scientist. (2) The arrival of a 
wounded hero. (3) Mr. Seymour Hicks, (4) and (5) Different aids to locomotion for boys from the battle line. 
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News from the Homeland 


British soldiers at their billet in a school in France reading the English newspapers sent out to them by their friends. 


“WAR BUDGET” PRESENTS FOR SAILORS AND SOLDIERS 


FIRST BATCH OF GIFTS DISPATCHED TO THE FRONT. Hh 


N accordance with “The War Budget” offer, parcels of comforts have this week been sent to men on Active ia 
| Service whose photographs have appeared in this journal since our offer was first made, The names of a 
claimants and recipients are as follow :— * : 


| 


= 


CLAIMANT— COMFORTS SENT TO— 2 i 
Mrs. J. Sheppard, Games Buildings, Gunner G. Escott, 12th Battery R.F.A., No. 28723, 35th Brigade Ce 
Melksham. 7th Division, B.E.F. = : g ie 
C. J. Hubbard, 8, North Street, Pte. E, Medlar, 2382 C. Sqn. 2nd Dragoon Guards (Queen’s a 
Isleworth. Bays), B.E.F. : SEN tar ite } 
Mr. Williams, 21, Hawley Road, Fred. Watmough, Royal Horse Guards, 8th Cavalry Brigade, 
Kentish Town, N.W. 3rd Cavalry Division, c/o G.P.O. ; ee = 
Mrs. Morris, 30. Spring Street, Can- Driver J. Morris, No. 1371, Ist/2nd N.M.F. Company, ; 
nock, Staffs. Engineers, B.E.F. ao ea? i 
The “War Budget” scheme is given below Fs yea Ses ie 
So many inquiries have been received in regard to the photographs’ of men on active service published in “ae 
“The War Budget” that the Editor has decided to make the following offer, ORT ae a 
“The War Budget” will send, carriage free, a parcel of comforts to the one on active service who is — 
identified in this week’s photographs by any of our readers ag a friend or relative. The identification. to be || q 
proved by forwarding an actual photograph of the person in question (and a stamped addressed envel ype for — - 1 
return), The name and home adress of the person identified must also be sent to the Editor, together with the i BS 
name of the soldier’s regiment and number, or in the case of a sailor, the name of the vessel upon which e is : a 
serving and his rating. In addition, readers must give full addres¢ to which the parcel is to be sent and ~~ a +e 
their own name and address. ; eres ners a 
The Editor suggests that the necessary particulars should be supplied by readers in the following manner :-— {ae 
“I enclose a photograph (and 1d. stamp for return) identifying the figure on page ......+ = 
“War Budget” No. ......... as oe si 


. 


Name and Home Address 


f 
| 
| 
1 
Sarees 
fafa tiie rae ee ie ey, ore ew Nn eRe eee eee ee ee ee es | ; By 
Regiment and Number or Ship and Rating ......:.0............... ie = 
Address to which Parcel of Comforts is to be sent | a: 
ie 
Signed (Reuder's: None) .siius.t. mentees hears sikid ee ec a eens H . 
MMB so ou cae ied isi ia nny ke REMI TRE a Wc aennle (one Welciespeneeatts : + 
The Editor does not require’ readers to mutilate their copies of “The War Budget” by cutting out * this — - pv 
form, and so spoiling the paper for ¢bindin, purposes. He merely requires the details +o be embodied ~ |e 
in a letter. There’ is no entrance fee*:: The Editor's decision is final. One award only wall be made ‘to any | 
individual, All communications should be addressed to the Editor, “The War Budget,” 12, Salisbury Square, | 
E.C., and marked “ Presents.” i eS 
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Chronicle 


This Week's Song: ‘ ONE FLAG, ONE FLEET, ONE THRONE.” 


I, No. 12, In the fight along the line from Steenstraate to Langemarck the Canadians lost four 4°7 guns; peta 


but some hours later the division made a brilliant and successful advance, recapturing 
these guns, and taking a considerable number of German prisoners, including a Colonel. 
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WAR NEWS 


Is best when given in picture form, especially for your friends 
abroad. The Photographic Record of the War published in THE 
WAR BUDGET each week dates back to the beginning of hos- 
tilities, and thus the thirteen numbers, each containing 32 full 
pages of photographs of actual events at the front make VOLS. 
I. and II., published at 5s. each net., handsome and useful volumes. 


THE WAR BUDGET Volumes contain, in addition 
to 416 pages of photographs in each book, a complete 
index and a large map of Europe in colours in Vol. I., 
and a magnificent photogravure of Lord Kitchener 
and Index iu Vol. II. 


PRICE 5s. EACH NET. 


Can be had of all booksellers and news- 
agents throughout the United Kingdom. 


——a 


“BINDING CASES. 


Many readers of THE WAR BUDGET have taken it in from the 
beginning, and in respons. to many requests we have arranged 
for a splendid binding case in cloth (blue or red) and gold, 
with inset photograph in sepia of H.M. The King. 


Price (Post Fre) -  - Is: 3d. 


Extra with Map - - - 6d. 
Index without Case- - 3d. 


Your newsagent can supply you. If any difficulty, write— 


The Publisher: 
UNITED NEWSPAPERS, LIMITED, 
133, Salisbury Square, London, E.C, 


NO LADY 
who aspires to 
be well-dressed 
wants to know the 
Fashions that are, ) 
nor the Fashions 
that have been, but 


And the beautiful 6d. 
monthly magazine, 
“ Coming Fashions, ” 
actually forecasts the 
Fashions that are coming 
months _ hence. 


The gorgeous May Number 
contains I00 Original Dress 
Designs, a “ Fashions Fore- 
cast” by the Editress, Mary 
Whitley, and a splendid free 
pattern. The illustrations 
by Miss Morgan, the great 
originator of fashions, are 
works Of art in themselves, 


Ask your Newsagent 
or Bookstall for a copy 


6a: 


ILLUSTRATED 


a : 
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| At unexpected places in the fighting area the Germans come across little parties of British soldiers like those shown in the 
photograph, who are not detected by the Huns until escape is impossible. The British are adepts at taking advantage of 
oh ‘every serviceable bit of natural cover, an.item of their training at home to which particular attention is paid, 


‘ 
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Huns Make War on Fishermen 


DS 


One of the latest forms of German submarine atrocity is the sinking of trawlers in the North Sea. The St. Lawrence, which g 
was engaged in trawling near the Dogger Bank last week, was made a target for the bad German marksmen, who expended =~ 
fully fifty shells and sundry charges of explosives to sink this fishing boat and drown two men. When the first shot was ‘- 
fired, Captain Hines, of the St. Lawrence, ordered the crew into a boat; but #wo of the men went below to get their oilskins. 5 
Although Captain Hines wanted to stand by and take these men off when they reappeared on deck, the submarine com- fy 
mander signalled him to row away from the trawler, which was subjected to a fierce bombardment. The two men jumped f 
into the sea; but the Huns threatened to sink the boat if any attempt was made to rescue the men from the water, and they ; 

were compelled to drown. Those in the boat were ultimately rescued by the steam trawler Queenstown. } 
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The Story of the Great War 
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How the Canadians Saved the Situation at Ypres 
By James C. Backhouse 


The brief respite afforded to the Germans from the pressure on both fronts by-the melting of the snows which has 
stopped operations on the East, has enabled the enemy to make on the West an effort to regain some of the important 


pesitions recently lost. 


NIE of the most important developments in the war 
thas been the landing of a powerful Anglo-French 
army on the Gallipoli peninsula. For some time 

past the fact has been allowed to leak out that a 
a British force under the command of General 
sie Tan Hamilton had been gent to Alexandria, and a large 

French force under the command of General D’Amade to 

“These armies united, at Alexandria, were taken to 

the Gulf of Saros in a great fleet of transports. “The nayal 

- operation’s against the forts in the Dardanelles went on while 

the. military. expedition was being organised. The idea got 

abroad, and: ‘for strategical reasons was not contradicted, that 
the operations: against the Dardanelles were intended. to be 
altogether naval. This it is now certain was never intended. 


_ The political consequences which hang upon these operations 


are prion: the most far reaching of any in this mighty con- 
flict. It seems almost like irony that Great Britain, whigh 
has more than once sayed the Turk, should now have a chfef 
hand in his: final ejection out of Europe. The Turk, however, 
~ has been found out. The effect.is that the Beeeweuy is seen 
of his being thrown out. This time the only baggage he 
“seems- likely to take with him is himself. 

‘On the West front there have followed in rapid succession 


2 Peron: considerable battles—the second battle of Ypres, the 


—-battle-at Calonne and -St. 


ni 


Remy on the Meuse, 
renewed battle at Hartmanne- : 
weilerkopf. - = 

To some ‘this SPSS of 
German energy when the 
‘enemy is supposed to be stand- 
“ing “upon the defensive will, 
perhaps, appear ‘sinister. 

The object of the activity is 
in part political, in part mili- 
‘tary. "Politically, the object 
Ae ‘been to impress opinion 

“Great Britain and in 
Siiranee with: the belief both 
‘that Germany is unconquer- 
able, and that she possesses 
“resources which her enemies 
‘have not calculated upon. ° It 
‘has become at the same time 
imperative that the threatened 
rupture with Italy should be 
avoided, Germany is in need 
of Peace, but of peace, if pos- 
sible; on her own terms, 

_The- source, of the outbreak 
io activity. on the West i is not 
far to_ seek. Until in Poland 
and the Carpathians the melt- 
ing of the winter snows has - 
‘gone far onough, military 


and the 


_ operations except on a strictly: 
dimited “scale are out ‘of the | 

question. 
summer when’ the ground is dry, or in 
f surface, 


Operations” on a great Scale can be carried on in 
winter 
They cannot 
be carried on 
when the pas-+ 
sage of troops 
and guns 
would churn 
every road into 
a quagmire. 

That state of 
affairs will 
continue on 
the Hast front 
for, it may be, 
another  fort- 
night or ten 
days. 

The pressure 
of the Alles 
on the two 
fronts must be 


though: snow “Cov ered, is hard frozen. 


he Water Tower at Memel in Prussia, after 
being hit by a Russian shell. 


‘a ae 


dle of May, 


The first photograph that the 
allowed to be taken. 


: A gun in the Fort de Troyon put out 
of, action. _ to 


“when the - 


This is the explanation of his recent apparent revival in energy. 


coincident. 
Of that the 
German Staff 
are perfectly 
well aware. 
When, there- 
fore, in face of 
the conditions 
im \ the ast, 
they knew that 
the Russians 
could not re- 
new their ad- 
vance until 
near the mid- 


they equally 
knew that the 
forward move- 
ment of the 
Allies on the 
West would not tke place until the same time. This gave 
them an interval of rather more than three weeks in which, 
purely owing to natural con- 
ditions, they found . them- 
selves, though only in some 
“degree, released from the 
military necessity of having 
to fight with as nearly ag 
possible equally divided forces. 
That necessity, for them one 
of the greatest and worst con- 
sequences of their defeats, has 
already broadly decided the 
issue of the war. 

It-is these facts which ex- 

plain the circumstances that 
although they are even now 
within range of vital nodal 
points in the German com- 
munications on the West, 
such. as Conflans and Menin, 
and im any event could operate 
against both, the — Allied 
generals have not. chosen to 
do so. It is at the moment 
no part of their design to do 
so. Their design, and it is no 
secret, has all along been, not 
to drive the German: armies 
back over the Rhine, but to 
break them on the West of 
the Rhine, and for that reason 
make it impossible for 
x them either to hold their front 
or to get back. This, evident to discerning students of the 
war months ago, would by now. have been equally evident to 
the public at large had it not been that, when the Germans 
failed to re-seize the initiative on the W est, and found them- 
selves enveloped, they. started the false scent that not the 
Allies were holding them back, but that they were. holding 
back the Allies, who, striving ‘to drive them out of France 
and Belgium, could not do it. 

So persistently did the Wolff bureau at Berlin pump out 
this ‘‘ asphyxiating gas?’ that the now well-known legend of 
the Western ‘‘ deadlock ” became, with the aid of the German 
agents, avowed and unavowed, in this country firmly estab- 
lished. 

At no period in the war probably was the pressure of the 
necessity. for the division of forces so severely felt by the 
German Government as during the Russian advance across 
the crest of the Carpathians. That the Russian Commander- 
in-Chief would take advantage of the remaining weeks of 
winter in order to seize a decisive section of the crest was 
probably not reckoned upon. Whether it was or not, the 
effect of it was that Germany had to concentrate her forces 
there from every quarter, and among other measures to take 
all the troops she could possibly risk taking from the West 


front. 


Two cheerful bluejackets making friends 
with a picturesque old peasant in a village 
adjacent to the Dardanelles. 


French authorities have 
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What was the outcome? German reserves on the West 
having been almost totally depleted; the Allies improved the 
opportunity to capture at a comparatively cheap, rate a series 
of decisive points which the enemy had been at the pains to 


fortify at immense labour. ~ These points included, taking” 


them round the front from North to South, Hill 60, the spur 
at Notre Dame de Lorette, the hills north of Gussainville 
overlooking the valley of the Orne and within range of Con- 
fians. the Crete de Combres, Hartmannsweilerkopf, 
and the Schlepfenreitkopf in Alsace. While this was 
going on the Germans, in face of the Russian oe: 
gure, could not help themselves. 

But manifestly with these 
positions in the hands of the 
Allies, the pressure, when it 
eomes, will be a very different 
proposition from what it would 
have been otherwise. ~ In fact it 
meant that in the strictly mili- 
tary sense, the German position 
on the West had come to exist 
broadly on suffrance. 

Obviously this brief respite 
afforded to Germany from. the 
mecessity of a nearly equal divi- 
gion of forces appeared the 
chance, by shifting troops  in- 
active on the East to the West, 
if possible to snatch: back some 
of these serious Allied. gains— 
gains by the way which in some 
quarters’ have been openly, 
though by no means intelligently, 
euiffed at as merely ‘‘ local.” 
And this movement ‘of 
troops from the East front 
has, there ‘seems “little 
@oubt, been increased’ by 
sending there for season- 
ing purposes not a few of 
the German levies of un- 
trained men recently raised, The 
notion that the Germans throw 
guch levies into the hottest part 
of the fighting and when it is 
vital. to secure quick results is 
another legend that it is neces- 
sary to explode. For such work 
they naturally and on good 
ground pick out the best troops 
they have. Many, nevertheless, - 
have been imposed upon by the 
tales of the extraordinary steadi- 


ness and yeteranlike bearing of British officers‘are a tough lot. If they sometimes ‘the village of Lizerne five ‘miles 
have to go without their cold tub on active service, north of Ypres but of course 
they miss no opportunity of a cold shower bath. — § yhen the German columns began, 
are mainly veterans. Photo shows a British officer having a hasty toilet. in the wake of. the gas, to pour 


men with an alleged ten days’ 
training.- Asa fact these men 


“Well, that is the explanation 
ef this German activity.: Now to come to these three battles. 
Taking that north of Ypres first, the feature of it which has 
most seized upon public imagination, and in some respects 
rightly, is the use by the enemy of poisoned gases. The 
Berlin Official News Bureau put-itself out of the way to 
accuse the Allies of having employed such devices, and of 
having driven the unfortunate Government of the Kaiser to 
take up the trick in sheer self-defence. ‘That was intended 
for neutrals. ~These poisonous gas bombs were in truth em- 
ployed because the interval of respite beg short, the Gorman 


French mine-sweepers at work in the Dardanelles. - + 
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sible total of casualties. A third consideration may be as 
signed, and it is not unimportant. It is ‘doubtful now if 
German troops could be got to face the terrific punishmen 
they received when last October and November they strove 
to rush the British trenches in mass formations. If nothing P 
else is certain, this at least is, that continued reverses. not \ 
set off by any corresponding successes (except pe T= 
haps in the bulletins) has reduced the confidence of 
the German rank and file in their officers. We have 
ample evidence that the confi- 
_ dence had been severely shaken 

last November. It: must. have 
- received many more shocks since. 
- = Now, ‘the: costly part of an ~ 

attack, and _ that in. which the — 
- Germans have fora long time 
- past. failed, - is capturing _ a 


“_ 


- trenches. = Clearly, *then, mean 
had to be found of doing for the 

- troops the work which the troops — 
themselvés could not. do. ethos 3 
means were gas bombs. gat 
‘By -those means, aided by. a 
favourable wind—for if the wind 
‘is not favourable or should veer, : 
the gas will poison those who — 
use it—they smoked the British — 
out of their trenches at Lange-— 
maark,: and .the French out of — 
their trenches east of the Yser ~ 
canal. The ‘gas, ‘a green-yellow 

- vapour, which rolls. _ along. the 
ground like’ water, in this in- 
stance with the wind from the - 
North “and East. followed — the © 
Allied treops as they - retired. 
Behind it on came the Germans — 
‘in’ huge mumbers. - , Something — 
like two army corps of nearly — 
> 80,000. men rushed _ through | the — 
breach in the Allies’ line, This 
breach, ‘since the poison gas 
bombs had been thrown in enor- 
mous number, extended from; = 
Poelcappel . through. Langemaark _ 
to the Yser canal,'a distance of < 
four miles, There were two sec=" 
tions from which the defending — 
' troops had been smoked out— 
one ‘near, Langemaark, and ‘the | 
other close by the canal. opposite — 


through the undefended ‘sections, 
the troops holding the line in between had to give RY: too. 
These troops were the Canadian Contingent. ates ei 
It was the object of the Germans to press. as “rapidly oe E 
as far forward as possible before the Allies’ reserves could be 
brought up to check them. They had nevertheless to keep — 
in the rear of the gas, otherwise they would have been hoist 
with their own petard. That made their progress ‘slow. ~ 
Just to the South of Langemaark and right away West to 
the Yser canal there is a belt of woodland nearly a mile in 
depth. Through this the Canadian Contingent retreated. 


\ 
” 


AF the Ba ethee side of it nearest to Yorek where the air had 
again become breathable, they formed up, promptly faced 
about, and charged into the head of the German column, 
making for the village of St. Julien on the high road to 
Ypres. The odds against them were enormous. “They were 
but a a brigade pitted against an army corps. That, however, 
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over troops which are too formidable to be attacked unless 
such an expedient is used against them. In the end it is not 
these diabolical devices but the military qualities of armies 
which decide-a war. Besides, an effective way of meeting 
the device has now been found. 


The, battle at Calonne and St. Remy on the Meuse 
ridge was one more effort on the 


part of the Germans to win back the 
Crete de Combres: A month of direct at- 


tacks on their lost fortresses had failed to 


reat = 


—< pomak 


FIRST GERMAN EFFORT 
TO SMASH THROUGH 


STOPPED BY FRANCO- 
- BELGIUM ARMY 


= Brageho 


Ze SA Longemarch 
ae Se 


The yotlgectp of Flanders from Ypres to the sea where the Germays have made 


new efforts, in vain, to © smash through. ee 
‘did not daunt them in the least. Their losses were heavy. 
‘Two of their colonels fell gallantly leading the counter- 
assault. But, as Sir John French-has stated in his despatch, 
‘they “‘saved the situation.’”’ They saved the situation be- 
‘eause they not only held up the German advance; they drove 
at back. The enemy, pursued through the woods, had to 
‘await reinforcements. 
‘the chance in the meantime of being re-formed, and that 
‘chance was not neglected. True the enemy, fresh masses 
shaving on his side been hurried up, renewed his attack, but 
he had to fight forward against a tenacious opposition. Hoe 
captured the village of St. Julien. It took him, however, 
“more than twelve hours to advance a mile and a half, where 
_ but for the pluck and grit of the Canadians it ought not have 
‘taken him one or half a one. And not only was he brought 
‘up dead against the re-formed British front behind. St. J ulien, 
‘and along the southern limit of the woods, but the British 
‘reserves. which had been also in the interval brought forward, 
‘were swung against him in a counter-attack, which despite 
his weight of numbers, thrust him North and turned this 
_“ vietory,”’ in celebration of which Berlin had been gaily be- 
Mineeed, into a defeat. ; 5 
"Meanwhile another fork of the attack had crossed in the 
bake, of the gas over the Yser canal and had seized as a 
bridge head the village of Lizerne. Jt was, when the curtain 
‘of poison fumes had dispersed, retaken by the French. Ger- 
man reinforcements. a second time captured it. Again it was 
retaken by the French. y this time the place was a shot- 
riddled, burned-out ruin. Repulsing this onset, the French 
re-crossed the canal, Their line of battle thus became an 
extension. ‘of that- “of the British, and the struggle now 
followed a front of ten’ miles across the country from Zonnc- 
beke on the east of Ypres to Bixschoot, with engaged in it on 
the two sides a quarter | of a million of men. 
_ While the battle was in progress, Sir John Tien had 
ordered an attack on the tailway junctions behind the German 
lines,. and those at Menin, Courtrai, Iseghem, Roulers, 
aan Thourout, and Ingelmunster were successfully de- 
stroyed. “This is the most striking feat yet carried out by 
our airmen. To the enemy its military consequences were 
pon the time crippling. - 
_ Apart altogether from its being against the laws and 
usages of civilised warfare, is the use of poisonous gas.as a 
ee device of real value? That question it is quite safe 
to answer in the negative; The ground..for the conclusion» 
So oe be stated in a few words. Troops which have to be aided 
in n their operations by poisonous gas are not likely to prevail 
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Yittonn WEW eran, ATTACKS. 
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This meant that the British front had, 
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recover it. At this point the French front 
presents an angle. Foiled in his onsets 
from the Kast, the-enemy determined to 
try an assault on the face of the angle to 
the South. This runs across the ridge. 
The tactics adopted here were those fol- 
lowed in the first battle of Ypres. A column 
of attack was launched against the French 
trenches so deep that in the interval of the 
rush it could not be broken whatever the 
amount of shot hurled upon or at it. The 
column, some 20,000 strong, was in fact a 
human battering-ram.. At Calonne this de- 
vice pierced the French line. The neces- 
sity, however, of resorting to such a move 
was proof that the Germans could only fight 
as a crowd, and that is always the last 
stage of military demoralisation. Before 
they could be stopped these had rushed 
through the little mountain valley at the 
rear of the Crete de Combres and were 
swarming up the slopes of the former 
German stronghold. There, however, they 
met their fate. 

The Hartmannsweilerkopf battle was an 
unusual affair. Under cover of a fierce 
bombardment which made it impossible 
for the French force holding the summit 
of that lofty flat-topped hill to keep a 
lookout, the Germans climbed up the East 
face and, finding the French chiefly 
hiding in order to avoid the ishells, man- 
aged a surprise. The Chasseurs Alpins 
were driven off and apparently-they disap- 
peared down the Western cliff. But they did not go down 
far, and while the Germans were telegraphing a glowing 
account of their brilliant success on the captured wireless 
installation, they were arranging a surprise in their turn. 
Without notice, when least expected, and by ways up which 
the enemy had not had time to find out, they reappeared, and 
caused the Germans to beat a hurried exit. 


The proudest moment in the life of the French soldier is 

when his regiment is paraded within sound of the booming 

guns, and he stands out in front. of his comrades to receive 

a medal for conspicuous bravery from the hands of a 

member of the Headquarters Staff. This photograph was 
taken just behind the firing line. 
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Our Magnificent C 


The essence of the gallant feat performed on Hill 60 by the Scottish Canadians is given below the cover design of this 

issue of the “‘ War Budget.” The Canadians suffered many casualties, but their courage and daring undoubtedly saved — 

the situatior. Fig. (1) Canadian artillery hauling a 4.7 gun into position. (2) French Canadian infantry practising a_ 
charge. (3) 4th Battery placing a gun into position for firing. ! 
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Hand Grenade Factory in the War Zone 


The thousands of people in this country who are sending tins of cigarettes to friends or relatives at the front are 

Cur Army in a way that few probably realise. Empty tins are not discarded as useless, but are handed over 

Engineers, who convert them into hand grenades containing a high explosive. Fig. (3) Shows some of our sappers 

U3 Gi cigaratte tins in this way. (1) British Tommies at home in a French railway wagon. (2) Boots discar 
Army on the march, — 
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“Kultur” in Captivity © | 2 


May 8th, 1915, 


The German soldiers who are captured by the British enjoy a degree of freedom unknown by the British prisoners of war : oe 

in Germany; but in revenge for the ill-treatment of the latter the ignoble course of visiting reprisals on the men in our : 

power is not adopted. The Prime Minister made the announcement last week that a record is being kept of cases of cruelty 

to Britons in Germany, and the matter will be dealt with at the end of the war. Fig. (1) Huns captured by us at Neuve 

Chapelle. (2) German Landsturm making roads in Poland. (3) Germans captured by the French passing through the ruins 
of Clermont in the Argonne. 
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Motor Machine Guns in Hill 60 Battle 


‘ During the fierce fighting for Hill 60 on Sunday, April 18th, the Germans delivered two massed attacks, which were beaten 
~ = off principally by the fire of machine guns, some of which had been rushed up on the side-cars. Nevertheless, in spite ae 

heavy lasses, which left the hill-side piled with dead, the enemy continued his pressure during the whole of Sune 
- ustil the Allies were gradually driven from the Southern edge of the hill. At 6 p.m. reinforcements reached the British, 
7 who swept tno Huns from the foothold they had secured. 


i 
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Germans Take Cover Behind Our Wounded 


Drawn by Philip Dadd.] Sphere”? Copyright. 


An officer who took part in the original attack upon the heights of the Aisne above Bourg supplies a thrilling description 
of the Huns’ method of taking cover behind the British wounded left on the battlefield. When the brigade retired several 
wounded men were left behind. The spot was a flat space on the hillside occupied by a cornfield. ‘‘ The scene,’ writes the 
officer, ‘‘ is vividly impressed on my memory, for I lay there for three days. Shells burst around us from time to tim 

Towards evening we heard Germans approaching. Some of my men had drawn themselves towards the cornstacks and lay 
half buried in them. We all ‘ froze,’ that is; remained perfectly still; while the Germans crept nearer and nearer. As 
the dusk darkened into night they began to use us as cover in order to fire on the British troops. 1! was myself subjected to 

this treatment. ... Finally we were rescued by a British trol.” 
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~ priests. W hristianity te 
_ it does not forbid us to defend lives. 


little good; but one fine thing 


French Army is -20,000, all 


meet the Germans. 


type that the French, ever 


_ csivalry, will later consecrate 
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“Stick it.’—The Bishop of London. — 
' “If the sword which is drawn on the side of MIGHT has 
stained itself there is the more reason why the sword which is 
drawn on the side of RIGHT should keep itself unstained.’”— 
Archbishop of York. 


<3 “The British nation can be compared to a football team led by 
that admirable centre-forward, Sir John French, the other 


forwards being the British Army. The goalkeeper is Lord 


Kitchener. It is your business to feed the forward line with 


guns, rifles and ammunition."—Major-Gen. Sir 8. B. Von Donop 
_ to employees of the B.SA- factory. : 


« You have played with one another and against one another 

_for the Cup; play with one another for England now.’—Logd 

Derby to Mane ester Cup Final crowd. =. 

“The task before us is to give the enemy the thrashing which 

he was cocksure he would ‘have given us long before this. The 
task will not be a ight one.”—Dr. Maenamara. 


_ “The Canadians had many casualties, but their gallantry and 
determination undoubtedly saved the situation. ‘heir conduct 
has been magnificent throughout.’—Sir John French. 


Ss 


“Canada is very proud that her sons have upheld so worthily | 


the splendid traditions of her two pioneer races.”—Sir Robert 
Borden, Canadian Prime Minister. 

“ We should be perfectly justified, asa punishment for Russian 
marauding raids, in showering bombs on Oxford or Cambridge, 
vt imposing a high fine on French towns.’—S. Alfred Sieveking, 
a German Scientist. 


MONITIONS 0% WAR, 


“ Between them (the secre ray) and me has fallen a curtain 
of iron.’—The Queen of the Belgians (a Bavarian Princess). 


wey 


“A large milling firm has, during the past year, made the 
enormous profit of 200 per cent. in excess of their previous year’s 
profits.” —Mr. Harry Prickett, Cardiff Board of Guardians. 


Here is a magnificent man—for God’s sake go and follow 
him!"—Ineut. O'Brien shaking hands with Holmes, V.0., at 
Hyde Park recruiting meeting. 


oe <— 

“Tf you had seen the sights which were to be seen in France 
and Belgium at the heginning of the war you would not be here. 
You ae be out there.”—Holmes, V.O. to Clapham recruiting 
crowd. es 


= 


* “Tt was hard to repress a .augh as one German of ultra-serious 
mien came up the path bearing beneath his arm a large paste- 
board model‘of a Zeppelin, ‘Did tha fly over in it, lad?’ asked 
one of the onlookers.’—“ Manchester Guardian” report on 
German prisoners’ arrival. 


“What is the magic in this tune, so that even if one hears it on 
a cheap piano in an auxiliary hospital it thrills one horribly ? 
There must be some magic in it, and perhaps a little madness, ’— 
Philip Gibbs on “ La Marsetllaise” in “ The Daily Chronicle” 


“The end is not yet.’—War Budget. - 


, France’s Army of 20,000 Soldier-Priests 


TYEEDS of bravery, devotion, and self-sacrifice are every- 
day affairs among our gallant Allies, the French; but 


_ nowhere can there be found such glowing examples of, . 


those virtues as in the ranks of France’s army of fighting 
While Christianity tells us not to take human life, 


attacks a fellow creature with a revolver ought to be shot, 
and in that spirit the 20,000 French priests who are prac- 


tically in the fighting line at 


‘the present time, partly as 
mon-combatants, ‘but mostly 
as combatants, have gone to 


The “great war a has been * 
productive of much evil and 


it has done, and that is, 
_brought into being a new type 
of hero, the priest-soldier, a 
the’ strongest admirers of 
_and immortalise. 
' The total number of eccle- 
siastics now serving with the 


- orders included. The Diocese of Lucon (of which Cardinal 


p 
1 


’ 


Richelieu was once bishop) contributes 355 to the total, and 
“the Diocese of Montauban 150 out of its 350 members. Taking 
all the 86 dioceses of Continental France, the proportion 

varies from one-third to one-half of the membership. Among 


. these, or rather in addition to them, are the thousands of 
~ ‘priests who have responded enthusiastically to the country’s 


4 


call when it reached them in various and remote foreign lands. 

This army of 20,000 priests is divided into three sections: 
combatants, priests exercising their sacred functions, and 
‘those acting as stretcher-bearers (brancardiers). The first 


a 3 
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A highwayman who 


Abbe Lamy and Abbe George Ardant, who were decorated 
for bravery under fire. 


have displayed - magnificent. bravery throughout the cam- 
paign. No list of those who fell on the field of honour or 
who have been mentioned in dispatches has .been published 
without showing the names of one or more ecclesiastics. 
Within five weeks of the outbreak of the war no less than 
219 priests had. been proposed for the Legion of Honour, while 


~more than double that number were proposed for the coveted 


medaille militaire, or had received honourable mention. 
; A little weekly paper, ‘‘ God 
and Country,’ founded since 
the war began, and devoted 
almost exclusively to record- 
ing the heroism_of the French 
clergy, gives in a single issue 
the’ names of 89 combatant 
priests ‘‘ killed in action,”’ or, 
as the French phrase is: 
‘« Slain before the enemy,” 
and. this only accounts for 
deaths among priests from the 
dioceses of Marseilles, Orleans, 
Lyons and  Besancon—four 
dioceses out of 86. | 
The official — publications 
abound. with instances of 
- heroism. and_ self-sacrifice on 
the part. of the priest-soldiers. The following is an example :— 
“On Sunday, September 6th (the fateful day, by the way, 
when von Kluck’s army turned away from Paris), Reserve- 
Sergeant Lamy of the 366th regiment of infantry was wounded 
five times in succession without ceasing to fight and control 
his men. Unable to march, he crawled with medical neces- 
saries to his wounded comrades, bidding them take courage, . 
giving them brandy from his flask, and offering them the con- 
solations of religion. Showed wonderful fortitude and patience 
while being carried to the ambulance.’”’ Lamy is a professor 
of theology at Amiens. 
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Disabilities of a Defeated Host 


Almost as great as their fear of the victorious Russians is tho Austrians’ anxiety with regard to their food supplies in the 
Carpathians. Austria’s resources are being taxed to the utmost-in keeping her armies supplied with the barest necessaries. 
The upper photograph shows an Austrian field kitchen preparing food for distribution over the tremendous front that 
they have to maintain. The lower photograph shows an Austrian detachment on the way to clear a blockage in one of é 
the roads in the Carpathians. Unless an army of men is kept constantly employed in this task, the lines of communica: e 
tion become blocked in a few hours. ; < 
@ 
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s French and British in Turkey 


May 8th, 1915. 


The Allied commanders of the French and British troops who are co-operating with the Fleets in the forcing of the Dardan- 
elles reviewed the armies at Alexandria before the final move was made to beard the Turk in-his den. General d’Amade 
and General Sir lan Hamilton are seen on horseback in the first photograph. The second picture shows the Royal Fietd 
Artillery, with their American mules, at Cairo. The third fs a picture of Australian field kitchens taking part in the 
review at Alexandria. And the fourth shows the New Zealand contingent at cricket in the desert. 
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N a speech which he made five years ago, accepting a 
medal presented to him by the Aerial League of the 
British Empire for his services in the advancement of 
British aeronautics, and incidentally for having won the 
Gordon Bennett International Aviation Trophy, Mr. 
Claude Grahame-White expressed the belief that the time 
was then ripe for British manufacturers and capitalists to 
come forward with assistance, so that Britain might haye the 
supremacy of the air in the same way that she now com- 
mands the sea, It would hardly have entered the mind of 
the distinguished aviator when he made this statement, that, 
within five short years, he would be engaged in a war which 
would incontestably prove that British airman had obtained 
a supremacy of the air as great in its degree as Britain’s 
command of the sea. 

If there is one thing which this war has established, it is 
that the men of the Royal British Flying Corps are the super- 
iors, both in skill and daring, of the German airmen, whether 
the latter fly in Zeppelins or Taubes. a 

In the preface to his book, ‘‘ The Aeroplane in War,” 
written in 1912, Mr. Grahame-White, in discussing the pos- 
sibilities of war in the future, said :— 

‘When two opposing armies both have large fleets of war 
acroplanes, and these machines take the air in squadrons, 


prior to a battle, what will happen when they come in contact. 


with cach other?‘.’.°.. Obviously there will: be an aerial 
battle, cach aeroplane corps 
seeking to cripple the other, 
Bach Commander - in - Chief 
will, in fact, desire above all 
else to. obtain supremacy of 
the air. Jf he can do so, it 
will have the effect of seri- 
ously handicapping his oppo- 
nent. Thus—probably waged 
with light guns firing explo- 
sive shells — the next great 
war will begin, not on earth, 
put: several thousand feet in 
the air.”’ 

In this passage Mr. Gra- 
hame-White was — obviously 
looking much further ahead 
than the present war; as far 
into the future as Mr. H. G. 
Wells in his novel, ‘‘The War 
im the Air.’ The time thus 
predicted has not yet come to 
pass; but meanwhile Mr. 
Grahame-White has had a 
foretaste of what ‘“‘ War in the Air’? means; for he took 
part in the great British air raid on Ostend and Zeebrugge 
in February last, and had the disconcerting experience of 
falling with his machine into the sea from a great height. 
“Happily he was rescued by a French vessel and brought 
safely to land. : 

That was without doubt Mr. Grahame-White’s most ex- 
citing experience; but he has had many others of a less risky 
nature. He-has broken several records, and one that. he has 
established is that of being the first to fly to a police court. 
This he did to answer a summons for having exceeded the 
speed hmit on a motor-car. 

The incident occurred at Byfleet, and the aviator, sum- 
moned to appear at Woking, avoided police traps by travelling 
through the air. -The incident was not without its amusing 
aspect, for the farmer on whose land Mr. Grahame-White 
brought down his machine, charged the public sixpence a 
head for admission to the field, and reaped a golden harvest. 
This was Mr, White’s strangest record; for there is no other 
instance in the annals of aviation of an airman flying to a 
police court to answer a summons, A fine of £5 was imposed 
upon Mr. Grahame-White, who pleaded guilty to the charge, 
and explained that he was travelling unusually fast because 

he was on his way to keep an important engagement at 
Brooklands, where he was to take up a Member of the House 
of Lords for a flight in his aeroplane. : Z 

Another of Mr. Grahame-White’s successful achievements 
in the air was the carrying of Post Office mails from Black- 
pool to Southport five years ago. A bag of letters and post- 
cards was despatched ‘by a motor-car from Blackpool post 
office to the aerodrome at 11.30 on the morning of August 
18th, 1910.. Mr. Grahame-White received the bag, which vas 
fastened to his aeroplane, and away he sped over land and 


sea, alighting safely on the sands at Southport some twenty 


Famous Airmen of the Hour: 
Flight-Commander Claude Grahame-White  —— 


Flight-Commander Claude Grahame-White, 
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minutes after his departure, or fully an hour less 
time taken by the swiftest train between the two plac 
Southport a motor, which had been in waiting, dash 
with the mail bag te the post office, whence the ea: 
letters were carried to their destinations r 
The inscription on the postcards, which were addres 
to clubs and political agents, read as follows :—“ Th 
will interést you and will be of historie vy : 
carried on the first ‘ aeroplane’ mail fr 
Southport by Mr. Grahame-White.’”? pee 
Born in 1879, Mr. Grahame-White was originally inte 
for fhe Army. It is, however, interesting rb 
an account of his recreations he gives sh 
motoring, cricket, flying, but adds <‘ pr 
to business.” - . eS ee ile i 
Aviation scems to have attracted him, just: as th 
attracts others. He has been described as ‘a typical 
man,’? To-day he is only thirty-six, tall, lithe, an 
as nails,’ and gives the impression that he is pra 
without nerves. His taste for engineering developed 
and, after a short experience in the City, he fol 
inclination.’ His special line hasbeen motoring, and 
one of the first petroleum-driven cars in England. 
touring South Africa, he established a moto 
business in London, and then, discovering hi 
started a school of aviation at Pau, in France. >" With 
Farman bi-plane he won ma 
prizes, -his gr st siice 
being, of course, i 


qualities that are req 
make a successful fly 


THE BRITISH WA 
An officer on the Staff, 
a letter home, refers to th 
spirit of courage and tenaci 
--which distinguishes the 
regiments at the front. 
SAYS ee ae 
ee One cannot help noti 
out here the wonderful way in which the old regiments 
originally came out in the Expeditionary Force still stick 
it, They have suffered, and ‘suffered enormously, as wa 
bound to happen. They have had fresh blood out week after 
week to fill the gaps in the ranks, and still they go on cheer- 
fully, determined that though both the officers and men 
changed, the old spirit has not; the old esprit de corps + 
present, and is to remain safe in the keeping of those | 
whom -it- has been bequeathed. “=. =j5 Yeas es 
‘This is a war of tricks, machines, and devices, and yo 
would be surprised at the prehistoric appearance of some + 
the machines. » We hayen’t actually fired with bows a 
arrows, but we have come very near it. The coolness of th 
average British soldier is often really astonishing, and I sha 
always remember the remark of a man who had just cooke 
a tin of prepared food over a brazier-in the bottom of. 
trench, At that moment a large shell burst just im front 
the trench, scattering mud, water, and stones im every diree- 
tion. A lump of mud landed with a splash into the midd 
of the carefully-prepared dinner, whereupon my 8¢ : 
out turning his head or taking any notice of 
shock of which had (been pretty severe, 
mind fighting for Belgium, but Pm d 
eat it.” Se! nae ae 


ed, : a beso! 
if f want 


MONEY FOR PICTURES. 

The ‘War Budget’ pays big prices for photographs ~ 

of War Scenes on Land and Sea ddress- the 

Editor, ‘‘ War Budget,” 12, Salisbury Square, 
_ London, E.G,. 9° Sas S Feed 
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How the Cartoonist sees the War 
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“«But mother never interfered in the war, did she, dad?’’ 


—The Daily Chronicle. 
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‘‘If Europe keeps on increasing those gun ranges—— 


—Collier’s Weekly. 
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**Peace for the love of Allah, Peace!”’ 


—Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 


; \ : “6 What a funny dove! »__ New York Tribune. 
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In resorting to the use of chlorine gas in onder to overcome the Allied armies during the recent fighting around Ypres, the H 
have added another brutality to the list for which they will have to answer at the inevitable day of reckoning. The “ pois 
of Langemaark,’’ as the incident will come to be known in the history of the war later on, indicates that the enemy 

kind no longer recognises human or divine laws. The Huns first tried the gas at the battle for Hill 60, but on a small 
A few days later the French, who manned the first line of Allied trenches, saw, rising from the German trenches 2 
distance away, a number of white fumes, evidently intended as signals. Almost at once, all along the German ti 
thick curtain of ycllow smoke arose, and was blown gently towards the French trenches by the north-east wi 
surtain, which advanced like the yellow wind of Northern China, offered this peculiarity, that it speed ae ioe the 


oisonous Gas Joe see 


sing to a height of 16 ft. only. The French soldiers were naturally taken by surprise. Some got away in time, but. many, 
jas! not understanding the new danger, were not so fortunate, and were overcome by the fumes and died poisoned. Among 
ose who escaped nearly all cough and spit blood, the chlorine attacking the mucous membrane. The dead were turned black 
t.onee. About 15 minutes after letting the gas escape the Germans got out of their trenches. Some of them were sent on 
» advance, with masks over their heads, to ascertain if the air had become breathable. Having discovered that they could 
dvance, they arrived in large numbers -on the area on which the gas had spread itself some minutes before, and took posses- 
ion of the arms of the dead men. They made no prisoners. Whenever they saw a soldier whom the fumes had not quite 
, they snatched away his rifle, and threw it in the Yser, and advised him ironically to lie down “ to die better.” 
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ae Busy Scenes Behind the British Guns po ae 


Life at the front is not made up entirely of fighting. Tommy must wor 
and beat the Huns. These photographs show him doing both things, 
British shoeing forge at a village near the front. (2) 


k and Tommy must eat in order to. keep fit to mect 
and we may be sure that he does them well. Fig. (1) 
British kitchen in a ruined farmhouse in Northern France. 
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HEN aan won her mastery of the sea naval 
gunnery was largely an affair of man-handling. 
Now it is-one of science. Blocks, breech ropes, 

é and marlin spikes have been ousted by hy- 

~~ draulies; there is an electric spark in place: of 

: “the ‘slow match, whilst automatic range-finders give an 

a ~ ‘accuracy of aim that the : 

_ ‘ straightest’’? eye ever pos- 

‘sessed by >a gunlayer could 

‘not equal. Serving the old- 

fashioned gun that weighed 

; only | a few > hundr ed-weights 
; and cost only a few pounds to 
fire entailed much hard work 

upon . the crew, whereas a 

= ‘modern weapon which weighs 
‘approaching one hundred tons 

and burns up ‘about £1,000 
‘every - ‘time it -is discharged 
 tould be trained around by a 
~ Boy Scout single handed. 
- One has often hear d people 

: wondering how it is that, 
the “Dardanelles, the 6 ecw: 
Elizabeth. lying on one side of 
a hill-can batter a fort lying 
‘on the other side of the hill. 
‘Although ship and. fort are 
hidden from each other, the 
ship hits the fort every time 

~ with unfailing accuracy. It 
is not because she has 15 inch 
~ guns, — but because of the 
scientific way these are 
handled, that the Queen- 
Elizabeth achieves this feat. 

- MWe have had monster guns in 
the Navy before, as, for in- 
stance, the 1ll-ton weapons 

carried by the old Benbow and 

- -the Sanspareil; but these were 
discarded as useless. It is the 
introduction of the fire con- / 
trol, or ‘‘ director’’ system, 
that has made the difference. 

All the big guns of a British 
warship. are manipulated from 
a central position. On the 
foremast there is an armoured 

cabin—a_ ‘‘ crow’s-nest’’? sort 

of the ae is known as the con- 
trol station.” In this the specialists 
who direct the fire of the big guns 
are posted | during the battle. «From 
their eyrie they ‘get a bird’s-eye view 
‘of the scene, the smoke does not in- 
commode - them, and they have, of 
course, a very much wider field of 
vision than anyone on deck. The 
guns’. crews can see httle, for they 
are ‘shut up in the heavily armoured 
harbettes. . Their business is to get 
the guns ready for. firing, and to obey 
the orders passed down to them fr om, 
ee control station. 

The latter i is one of the most con- 
fidential parts | of the ship. Uuauthor- 
ised people are not allowed there, for 
the British ‘director ’’? is the most 

j ups in the world, and its secrets 
re carefully. ‘guarded. ‘All who work 

in the station are highly trained ex- 
~~ perts, and they operate a sect of in- 
; geniously constructed instruments, by 

; Pare of. Be “distance can be 
judged with the greatest accuracy. 3 i i 
‘Once the guns are got ‘on tthe Fire Control Stations 

arget,’? they-are almost automatic- y 

~ ally kept: there, no matter how the range may vary, and vary 

kK it constantly does owing to the movement of the ship. When 

7 the object aimed at is another ship also moving, range keep- 

ing, of course, Becomes more difficult. Still it is effectively 

Ege See 

*~_ Each person in. the eanteal station has his special task. 

One i is clock watching,” another range finding, another tele- 
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Control on Board Ship 


of the Deadly Accuracy of British Gunnery 


phoning to the silent cabinet below instructions which are 


thence passed on to the various guns crews. 

_ General oversight is exercised by the officer in charge, upon 
whom lies the responsibility for scoring hits. Through the 
medium of the transmitting station he is kept in direct touch 
with the men at all the guns, who in a way are marionettes 
that obey the strings he pulls 
from aloft. He can at will 
fire the guns right aft or on 
either beam Just as easily as 
those situated directly — be- 
neath him. A word from him 
and the huge weapons raise 
or lower, swing right or left; 
only he does not use these 
words. He says ‘‘so many 
degrees elevation,’’? or ‘* de- 
pression,’”’? and so on. 

Probably he has~ marked 
just a faint black smudge on 
the horizon; but he knows a 
ship is there and lays his guns 
accordingly, A touch on a 
button and out roars a salvo. 
““Qver,’- says the watcher. 
Instantly the range is cor- 
rected, the button depressed 
again, and once more the guns 
speak::-- ‘On him now,’’ is 
the -report, and thence for- 
ward. salvos are poured in 
with deadly accuracy until tho 
enemy is finished. 

By the ‘‘ director’? system 
the guns can lbe fired singly or 
in salvos so directed. that, all 
projectiles’ strike about ono 
spot. Should the © control 


otherwise put out-of action, 
the guns can be used inde- 
pendently of it, though their 
work is then much less effec- 
tive, since they become, as it 
were, Individual. combatants 
mstead of a disciplined force 
all striking together. 

'* For the inception of the ‘‘ di- 
rector ”’ system of firing, the 
Navy is indebted to Admiral 
Sir Perey Scott, whose efforts to 
improve naval marksmanship are 
well known. -‘It is not so many 
years since the virtue that ranks 


greater esteem in the British fleet 
than. was straight shooting. The 
change to ‘‘ gunnery first’? is a 
direct outcome of Sir Percy Scott’s 
work. An enthusiast himself, he 
manages to enthuse others, with the 
result that as guns improved so did 
the methods of working them. Such 
accurate practice as is now made 
would have been impossible with the 
older weapons. The mechanical skill 
shown in constructing mountings 
has done much to help it forward. 
In fact, the mounting is in some 
ways more important than the gun, 
since if the carriage were clumsily 
built. the gun would be cumbrous to 
handle. But the mountings of all 
pieces are now designed so as to 
give ease and speed in working. 
From 6-inch downwards naval gangs 


on a Dreadnought. _— are loaded by hand. Those of over 


6-inch. bore are loaded and fired 
automatically. When a lever is pulled the huge 15-inch or 
12-inch weapon opens its capacious mouth, reaches down and 
swallows in a charge, then moves slowly "pack to the firing 
position in readiness to spit out the projectile. It is..a 


station be shot away, or 


next to Godliness was held in 


‘ 


fascinating thing to watch a big gun doing this, apparently 


of its own volition. 


J.J. B. 
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‘After-War Tasks = | 


When the war is ended, months and years will pass ere the ravages nave been repaired, and all traces of the conflagration 
which at present lights up Europe extinguished. One of the great tasks for engineers will be the reconstruction of the 
famous bridge between Semlin (Austria) and Belgrade (Serbia). The present state of this connecting link between the two 
belligerents is seen in the third picture. The first shows an airman with the Serbian Army, handing in his report of what 
he has seen to the officer in command, aftsr a successful flight over the Austrian lines. The centre picture shows a German 
who was captured in the battle for Hartmannsweilerkopf being questioned by a French lieutenant, 
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aiser’s “ Warriors”. Hide Behind Women 


y (French) told us of a German attack on his position, a warning ci which was communicated to tae 

French outposts by the screams of women. A French company advanced, but the German officers cried out: ‘ Don’t fire; 

we have women with us.’ The Germans had taken all the women of the village and had driven them ahead with a small 

detachment. The French charged the-Germans suddenly in the flank, rescued the women, and killed the German drivers 
. who had got too far ahead ‘of their columns. The French artillery then smashed the advance.”—“ New York Timos ”’ 
pe. : War Correspondent. : 


 « & major of artiller 
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Maoris for King and Empire : 


The Maori contingent with the New Zealand Expeditionary Force is composed of stalwart warriors who can be relied upon “S 

to play a worthy part in upholding the glory of the British Empire. Although their rescue from a semi-civilised state is a 

matter of comparatively recent history, it is certain that they will not be parties to any barbarities such as the Germans — 

practise. In fact, our Maoris could give the Huns an object lesson in humanity and honour. Fig. (1) Maoris watching 

juvenile Arab acrobats in Egypt. (2) Merely a pose; the facial expressions will, no doubt, undergo a change when these 
; men mect Britain’s enemies. ; 
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Bad airmanship on the part of 
about the loss of many German 
‘brought down and captured by. 


the Huns, as much as excellent marksmanship on the part of the Russians, has brought 
aircraft-on the Eastern front. The first photograph shows a German aeroplane, “‘ Albatross,”’ 
the Russians in East Prussia. The second picture, showing the removal of Russian wounded 
by railway to a hospital base, is a reminder that although the Russian - military. authorities require every effort from the 
soldier of the Tsaras a fighting unit, he is cared for tenderly and well if he is wounded in the strife. The third photograph 


shows a Russian transport, one of many which. have been supplied by France to her Ally. The transport is journeying over 
Se a typical road in Poland; as a matter of fact it is nothing more than a beaten track. 
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Next Week.—Miss Dora Lyric’s Recruiting ‘ 


ONE FLAG, ON 


Composed and Sung by FRED ELTON.] : ess fe ; 
No, 1194.] This Song must not be cut out and soll apart jrom “The War Budget.” Anyone disregarding this 
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& They, not we, let loose the dogs of war, 

Thought they’d catch our Empire sleeping, 
But each Briton in his heart. feels sure 
Soon the harvest. they’ll be reaping. 

Years ago Great Britain faced the world, 
And now once more they think they’ll try; a ae 

But again we'll act. and now they’ll learn the fact _ S oe SESS 
That ’tis better to let sleeping bulledogs lie. ; 
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1ERE’S SOMEONE WANTS YOU. - 


EET, ONE THRONE. 


ee [Written by PERCY EDGAR. 
roceeded against. The Theatrical and Music Hall singing rights of this song are reserved. (COPYRIGHT. 
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Chorus.—Sons of Britannia, Britons one and all, ~ 
Proud of the name we bear, 

To the world our watch word e’er shail Se 
Have a care! have a care! 

If we are tested as we’ve been before, 
United we’ll hold our own, 

And do or die, as in days gone by, 
One flag, one fleet, one throne, 
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On the way to Hungary’s Plains  —= 


he snow in Eastern Galicia, the difficulties of campaigning are in no way lessened, as tiny rivers 
have formed in places where ice facilitated transport during the winter months. Whole districts are now flooded out by 
natural means, even as districts of Flanders have been flooded by artificial means. The upper photograph gives a general 
view of an Austrian position near a Galician stream, beyond which is a morass; on the farther side the Russians are en- 2 

trenched. The lower picture shows a German supply column passing through a Polish town which has been laid in ruins, 

There are scores of such towns in Russian Poland, the desolation of which is only enlivened from time to time by the 
passage of a convoy similar to that seen in the photograph. | ey) a) i 
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———”s Humble Black Powder 
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The King of Explosives in the Making 


ROM my rocky slope the coppice has been felled; here 
and there is a tangle of dead leaves and slender iwigs, 
a litter of yellowing chips, and scores of great black 


zs circles show: where the charcoal-burners have had 
’ ‘their ‘‘ovens.’? The bark was peeled for the old 
style tan-pits (of which a few survive), but the ‘ poies,’’ 


e and all, have been carbonised. 

Away there by the rushing stream the waggorers are 
encouraging with wild yells and casual swears their teams to 
move the great logs which the wood-men have scarcely ceased 
to. trim. And down breeze comes the rasp and buzz of the 
saw- -mill where such trees are being transformed into staves 
and heads for gunpowder casks. Every tree in this close- 
throated glen has its object, even to the withies by the 
swamp which\haye been slashed off to make good hoops. 


~The powder mills themselves are not far away, but there . 


is no sound of their occupation, no sign even of their pre- 
sence, The dense woods of spruce and larch over there have 
been ‘grown to give complete seclusion, but one can easily 
see the silver lodge above and 3 

the spouting ‘channels where. 
the water is discharged from 
wheels and turbines. 

“All our glen seems to com- 
bine to make the good black 
powder, and our men are 
powder . monkeys, charcoal 
burners, turners, coopers. to 
a man, a class shrewdly 
marked off in a land of shep- 
herds and -farmers. Men 
grimy of visage and black- 
stained of hair stand out 
curiously in a kirk-yard of 
bronzed faces and light 
beards and heads. : 

Humble black powder has 
again become a prince among 
munitions of war. The trench, 
the earthwork, is his realm, 
and down there in the pack- 
ing house they are making up 
charges to lift the Huns off 
the Belgian plains; one charge - 
to hurl out the parapet of a 
trench, three to destroy a gun 
emplacement, six or even more 
to breach the earth forts on 
which the enemy is depend- 
ing. ‘‘ Again, yes, once again, 
the British soldier has re- 
turned to first principles in . 
choosing. his _explosives,’’. tri- ” 
umphantly~ Say, the powder 
monkeys; ‘‘and why? Be-— 
cause none other can deal the 
hurling, shattering blow which — 
makes the breach an opening 
for the assault. . Dynamite, 
cordite, gelignite, gun-cotton—what can they do? Knock out 
neatly the central pillar of the bridge, lift a few paces of earth, 
bore. a way upward through the emplacement, cracking, ruin- 
ing, but not displacing. The Black Prince it is, he who is born 
of the voleano and the woods, who deals more shrewdly with 
the enemy. And Kitchener news it. well!” 

* A building blasted with black powder is loosened, shattered 
from its foundations to its topmost coping A mine of black 
powder exploding sends earth and rock in all directions; it 
is a fearful discharge, it leaves a tremendous gulf. There is 
a great cloud of yellowish smoke to hide operations, to cur- 
tain the charging regiments, and a ready-made fortress in 
front to be held against any counter-attack by the foe. 

-No wonder our powder workers, from the woodcutter and 
the charcoal burner down to the last packer who places the 
kegs in the powder van at rail-head, are proud of their work 
and its result % And well they know the opinion ef the 
trenches, the engineers, on their product. Black powder, ab 
least, will never fail in the list of munitions of war. 

There is an aroma of the woods right through. the manu- 
facture of our most humble explosive which is in total 
contrast to the dirty coal smoke and the chemical atmosphere 
surrounding most other munitions. Away up the glen here 
we have no place for artificial extracts, for glittering rubbish, 
for imitations of the cheap sort. First comes the woodcutter 
into the coppice, a man of erudition in timber craft, the 
flash of whose axe, the dexterity of whose hands, both master 

Poe and conjurer may well envy. A three-inch sapling 


This photograph, received through a neutral country, shows 
some formidable obstacles to an advance of the troops. 


is.singled from the crown, a cr escent of light plays a moment 
at its base, then the wood swings free, slash, slash, all the 
side‘stems are away ; slash, slash, again, and in tance sizable 
pieces the sapling is lying, clean, ready for the charcoal 
burner. All day, from dawn to night, untiring, works on the 
woodeutter until his contract is finished, and he packs up 
his axe and whetstone for another job. 

Still more of the woods is the charcoal burner, a master 
craftsman indeed—without any eight houns’ day or six days’ 
week. When ‘‘ burning’? is in season, he constructs a shed 
of branches and-bivouacs in the levelled coppice. The making 
of good charcoal is quite simple in theory, but in practice few 
men thoroughly acquire the art. The poles, about a yard 
each in tres are laid into a low tortoise shell, roofed with 
thick sods with a tiny gap, to serve as a chimney, in the 
centre, and with flues through the foundation. A fire is 
kindled in one of the air-ways; then, as the blaze gets a sure 
grip, the sods are piled home and “the timber is compelled 
to smoulder.. Day after day, under vigilant eyes, the process 

matures until the whole 
“‘charge’? has been carbon- 
ised. Should the feeble eddy 
of blue smoke dwindle, air is 
cautiously admitted to one of 
the flues. But air means 
flame, and five minutes of 
cheery blaze would reduce the 
pile “to valueless ashes. On 
a day of heavy wind the 
draught may be so fanned 
that the smoke pours out in 
great fragrant reeks. Then 
sods, more sods, and even 
water may be necessary to 
keep the outside temperature 
of the pile at safety point. 
When one recollects that Jack 
and his mate have over twenty 
“ ovens’? going at the same 
time at different points on 
the wind-swept hillside, one 
easily appreciates that strenu- 
ous days are not unseldom 
their fate. 


The workman’s duties are 
confined. to. placing the pre- 
scribed quanties of charcoal, 
sulphur and saltpetre into the 
mortars; then, from outside 
the shed, turning on the water 
so that the machinery may 
start. After the mixture has 
been duly stirred and amalga- 
mated, the water power is 
turned off, and another inter- 
val must elapse before any 
one approaches the charge. 
It is durmg this process of 
mixing that the powder is 
in most dangerous conditions. The same elaborate pre- 
cautions cover all processes, such as corning, cartridge 
loading,” ete. In fact, given proper attention to the 
rules, there is no safer job on earth than the making 
of black powder. Yet itis the human element which fails; 
the mechanic using a steel hammer where a wooden one is 
ordered, the worker scratching a piece of powder out of a 
crevice with an iron nail, the cleaner using a pocket knife to 
get the scales off the inside of his mortar. There is a sudden 
flash, a roar, and some poor mortal has gone to picces, ac- 
companied often, too often, by some innocent workman doing 
his task in the proper style. 

The most interesting part of the work remains in the 
cooperage; but here machine work has taken the place of the 
fine old handicraft. No longer does one see old Matt cutting 
out staves with his hand-saw; everything is laid out by tem- 
plate, and the staves run together without a flaw. But the 
cooper still collects his staves in a ring, edge to edge, until 
they lock each other securely. Then the bottom is pressed 
in, the hoops wound and fixed. 

The packing of black powder is as dangerous a job-as any. 
Only a smooth worker is successful long without a mishap. 
The powder must be filled steadily, then “the head of the keg 
closed down, the last grip being given when the topmost 
hoop is pressed to its proper place. 

The Black Prince is indeed again in his glory. He may 
not be neat of finish; but he gets there with a bang and a 
blow which damages utterly the enemy’s works. 
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Actress Weds Major of “The Elegant Extracts” 


One of the most interesting of recent military weddings was that of the well-known actress, Miss Miriam Clements, with 

Major Walker-Leigh, formerly of the Gordon Highlanders, and now second in command of the Royal Fusiliers, otherwise 

known as “‘ The Elegant Extracts.’’ The ceremony took place at Upper Warlingham, Surrey. Fig. (1) Bride and bridegroom 
leaving the church. (2) Bride cuts the wedding cake with the bridegroom’s sword, 
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| The Tragedy of Endless Night ie 
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The most bitterly painful cases of incapacity brought about by the war are those of lost eyesight, and there have, unfor- 
_ tunately, been many due to the Huns’ use Of poisonous gases. This condition has given rise to much serious consideration 
as to the best way of coping with a lamentable tragedy. The first step has been taken, and St. Dunstans, Regents Park, has 
\ been transformed into a school for teaching our blinded sailors and soldiers a trade. Fig. (1) The carpenters’ shop. (2) Queen 
FS é Alexandra on a visit to St. Dunstans. (3) Warriors engaged in basket making. 
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sg with a rattle of rowlocks the ferry boat ghded past 

on the ebbing tide, one could not help noticing the 

mines ranked on the quarter-deck of the battleship, 

ranked where just a year ago the captain’s own 

~ basket chair was placed on a nice carpet with a 
striped canopy above. To distant seeming the objects were 
innocent. as so many bass drums; what “they . are at close 
quarters 1s know n to the man at my elbow whose headgear is 
be-ribboned ‘‘H.M. Minelayer ——.”’” But an oyster is an 


orator compared with Sandy, formerly deck hand on a trawler 


fishing to Iccland and the White Sea,,but now co- -opted into 
H.M. fleet, with his small craft. 
he visualised his perilous task. 

But first of all Sandy is of opinion that mine- laying is over- 
rated for its danger ; the’ sweepers, he says, have all the 
thrills and perils in dealing with enemy infernal machines. 
fo him there is no romance at all in the little fleet, shep- 
herded by destroyers and patrol ships, slipping across tho 
lonesome North Sea, piercing the enemy’s thickest mine 
fields in order to sow danger and destruction into the German 


secret channels. Bsc 

‘‘No submarine dare come near us when we are at work, 
else we should’ willingly drop something heavy: on him. 
Forbye the destroyers and patrol boats would have ‘him in 
quick time. It is only thé shore forts or the guns from ships 
anchored behind Heligoland or those other islands that open 
on us. Not that they don’t come mighty near sometimes. 
There was a morning when the mist 
lifted suddenly and we were in be- 
tween mud banks, dropping mines as 
fast as the winches would work: I 
never thought to get out of that, for 
the shells struck the mud all around 
and dropped into the channel within 
forty feet of us. The old boat was 
slopped full grey; and slimy in no 
time.-- But then the mist, it “kept 
rolling over like great white waves, 
and it’s no use sending 8-in. shells 
into. a cloud on the~off-chance of 
hitting something. So we .came out 
quick. and safe. 

‘Another time a German _ light 
cruiser came crawling in through the 
channel we had been mining, and we 
were pinned between her guns and 
some forts. That was lively, for 
was full dawn and we made a fair if 
distant mark. Didn’t they plank 
shell at us. The channel was too 
narrow to let us manceuvre, but the 
old mine-layer dodged about in and 
out of the mines, a real wonder. Again and again we swung 

hard aport or astarboard just when ev erybody on deck thought 
that the mine in front must be struck, and we were all booked 
to Davy Jones’s locker. Our light cruisers waiting outside 
had something to say about it as well. 

“ Mine- laying i in war time is a tough but not exciting job. 
You never get across anything you don’t expect,’ you. sce. 
There must be a quick look-out kept for German mines, 
anchored or floating, so that the destroyers may- follow in. 
And one must know where our own mines have been left. 
- Sometimes the Germans have laid mines so well that their 
own ships have gone up to the stars instead of ours. But 
then they’re such poor: fishermen, all but the Heligoland 
chaps—and they learnt when- they : were British. Shouldn’t 
wonder if they was to be British again some day soon. It 
would make mine- layers ay. astly different job in the German 
harbours 

“Most days we're on it’s about as dull as trawling, except 
that there is a chance of getting a long sleep when you're off 
duty. There’s no call of «haul trawl 2} every. three hours, 
with the fish to clean and shelve before turning in again night 
or day. We have to keep our mine- -fields in good ‘order and 
seo they den’t move. Sinking a mine isn’t a difficult job-if 
you’ve a three-inch gun handy, but one doesn’t want to ram’ 
the hoat against it even with a little way on her. The mines 
are dropped overboard from either haha or steam winches— 
hand when one is near the enemy coast, steam when our own 
flotilla is around to guard us. They’re too heavy things to 
be handed about except on a winch line, 

‘Once they are swung out, the captain gives ‘lower,’ and 
down she comes with a little splash, the hook slips, and there 
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ie and Mine-sweeping 


The Terror of the German Submarine 


Still, in shr eds and Devenes, 3 


: neg 


This ‘mine drifted ashore onthe coast of 
Jutland and was destroyed by the Danish 
authorities. 


“Besides which the mine- ‘sweepers, being regular 


“ 


she is, w aiting for the next comer, which we ae is. 
submarine. A few of. them. have, gone. to the b 
style. 

““ There’s. the old thiclee eer woul 
steam a good eighteen knots from her b 

“We were passing abreast a craft like scores ne sees 
year at Yarmouth, or Aberdeen, or 
rusty-looking boat “with short masts 
with aprons of timber ‘out over the 
“swinging mines. A covered-up obieee mi, 
she had. ar bane a double crew. 


ae soalt of eee at sea, rate un 
One could hardly help being ‘thrilled by h : 
responsible gait as she wallowed through the wate 

Sandy said, ‘She is not what you calla duek i in a heay 
and she ‘takes them green every time we lets her. Pa 


Even more ordinary is the mine- sweeper, with ‘her 
number still painted on her ‘bows, and the red duster 
Jodzed by. the camels, hers as the ie) 


sweeping for one mine- ikon “Bur one. 
scene at dawn. A paanieh ss trawler 


medion ieee, it well to steam close behiae Ae ye li 
sweepers for safety, but as it-fell out for our edific 

Bach boat had outboard the Jon 
d hawsor to yates in 


beneath; nobler cei many 
aw ay, had coupled é 


as they are by thei ae tail c 
only the trawl’s sweeping can. 
ture. As we passed within a han 
yards two boats curved inward; t 
was danger of collision for a mo 
then the engines panted harshly, 
the rudders were put hard 
Soon the obstruction was— pulled 4 
the surfaee, a boat rowed ove: 
“examine it, ‘then tired. There 
a brief signalling with flags, a sho 
~ from-the distant destroyer, a singir 
in the air, a phinge, a roar, a fla 
-~ . a column of flying water. — The 
had been safely put out of action 
It may be sometimes that no gun is available | to expl 
the infernal machine; then it becomes the ‘task 0 ‘some 0 
to unscrew the head wad allow the sea water ‘Sco; 
of German mines have been sent to decorate the North 
banks in this way.: If near shore the mine m 7. be t 
high rege ee a some ae ol boat. can ae , 


firths two wncxplodeta mines of eect: origi 
have Boe eiipaty ‘since the opening of. the. war. 


is particularly difficult, A piece of wre¢! ge oan "au 
haw nue Ba mine may come a glare lon, 


abies coe ae ae fect more he rry, whi l 
hold up sweeper after sweeper, sink f d 
crews on one damaged and scantily” provisioned hulk. 
men of the North Sea remember these things, and 
marine has now to run if it- comes within _ their pw 


sioned craft of His Majesty, carry guns ¥ 
to give the U class the shivers. Moreover, 
passengers, no women and children. ae - 


molec J 
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Kilties Getting Fit on their Native Heath 


time on their native heath. These members of the Sth Royal Scots (Highlanders) 
cover in the natural fastnesses is difficult 


comes to these stalwart sons of 
pipes heartens the men during 


Our kilted warriors are having a busy 
have been untiring in their training, and although charging up hills and seeking 


__ work, it will be found to have been essentially the finest sort of preparation when the call 
Scotia to face the Huns. Fig. (i) A charge in the true Scottish style. (2) The skirl of the bag 
ty their training. (3) A route march. 
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This remarkable photograph, which was taken recently in Flanders, shows three German shells bursting simultaneously 
over a village, The dense cloud of smoke on the left was caused by a “ Jack Johnson.” s% 


LTR OND Eek: taste emt Le 


“WAR BUDGET” PRESENTS FOR SAILORS AND SOLDIERS = || © 
FIRST BATCH OF GIFTS DISPATCHED TO THE FRONT. {jj - 
l* accordance with “The War Budget” offer, parcels of comforts haye this week been sent to men on Active | Bie 


Service whose photographs have appeared in this journal since our offer was first made. The names of 
claimants and recipients are as follow :— eee 


CLAIMANT— et COMFORTS SENT T0— Saco 
A. Worsfold, Broadland’s Stables, Driver Norman C. Dufty, 1581, Australian D.A.P., 8th -A.S.C., 
Romsey, Hants. Romsey, Hants. " Ses ang 
J. Goddard, Burghfield Common, Pte. E. Goddard, 9024, C Company, Ist Royal Berks, B.E,F, _ : 
near Mortimer, ° : y See : 


The “War Budget” scheme is given below :— , : tit ace 

So many inquires have been received in regard to the photographs of men on active service published in 
“The War Budget” that the Editor has decided to make the following offer. : SSK 65 oh oe 

“The War Budget” will send, carriage free, a parcel of comforts to the one on active service who.is ~- 
identified in this week’s photographs by any of our readers as a friend or relative. The identification to be 
proved by forwarding an actual photograph of the person in question (and a stamped addressed enyelope for — 
return). The name and home address of the person identified must also be sent to the Editor, together with the — 
name of the soldier’s regiment and number, or-in the case of a sailor, the name of the vessel upon which he is. ~ 
serving and his rating. In addition, readers must give full address to which the parcel is to be sent and — 
their own name and address. : be See he 


The Editor suggests that the necessary particulars should be supplied by readers in the following manner —> a 
“I enclose a photograph (and 1d. stamp for return) identifying the figure on page ne Reece oe | 
“War Budget” No. ..,...... as : ie ie Set ‘ 
Name and Home Address ................ Eee) Eecndecne La eee amie: = oaibas cfg apa er 2 z 
Regiment and Number or Ship and Rating i605. 00. ieee ee ithe 
Address to which Parcel of Comforts is to be sent .....-..--.c000--..0.0..-c arees fs. Bis ey 
(psp POU COE a ues tigi Ge ajeta far flee is 30 dey wiki ee PETE SR eS Eat 5 Mere str ha ; me: 
Signed (Reader's Name) ..... fe Ry sptashea ei Sh dng earn aA antl Whee, tee Se eR So Sa Bis Fee a 
AGU RRR a te eee rea Pn St ik eS Rice ae SR aera ea one eee eee Secs) ; x 


The Editor does not require readers to mutilate their copies of “The War Budget” by ctttting out this — F 
form, and so spoiling the paper for binding purposes. He merely requires the details to be embodied 
in a letter. There is no entrance fee. he Hditor’s decision is final’ One award only will be made to any - 4 
individual. All communications should be addressed to the Editor, “The War Budget,” 12, Salisbury Square, 
E.C., and marked “ Presents.” ites 
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This Week's Song: ‘‘ THERE'S SOMEONE WANTS YOU 


Sos 


Vou. lI. No. 13. : : ; : : , FISTE 
Pie Captain McCuaig, of the Canadian Scottish, seriously wounded, refused to Decree: 


leave his position when the Germans charged, and with three revolvers 
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Anglo-American Oil Co., Ltd. 
36, Queen Anne's Gate, 


WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


THE BEST PICTURE HISTORY OF THE WAR. NJ oO L A D ¥ 


who aspires to be well-dressed wants 
to know the Fashions that are, nor 


the Fashions that have been. but 


and the beautiful 6d. monthly magazine ~ Coming 
Fashions,’ actually forecasts the Fashions that 
are coming months hence. 


The gorgeous May number contains 100 Original 
Dress designs, a “Fashions Forecast” by the 
Editress, Mary Whitley, and a splendid free 
Was pattern. — The illustrations by Miss Morgan, the 
NOW READY. great originator of fashions, are works of art 
5/- Net. in themselves. 


This handsome volume can now be had of all Booksellers and Newsagents. Order Ask at your Newsagent or Bookstall fer a copy 
Now. For those who wish to bind up their own copies of the WAR BUDGE?’, we y 
have provided a splendid case in Rew or Blue und Gold. Index Free—also 


Photogravure of Lord Kitchener. Price 1s. 3d. post free, or 1s. of all agents. P R I CE Ss IXP ENCE 
Address—The Publisher, WAR BUDGET, 133, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. ‘ 


er° a> a= 


warp => ee a es 
== Published by THE DAILY CHRONICLE = 
No 13. SATURDAY, MAY 15th, 1915, eee Soe a 3d, Post Free 34d. 


OST 


French peasant family’s tragic return to their home after the Huns had heen driven back. The cottage which was 
= _ everything in the world to them is now but an empty shell, with the grass growing high on the floor. Their only belong- 
* ings are contained in the bundie on the husband’s back. 
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Drowning Germans Shot by Officers 


The inhumanity of the Huns extends even among themselves. When the British destroyers sent the two German torpedo 

boats to the bottom of the North Sea recently the members of the crews jumped into the sea. The British immediately 

lowered rescue boats, and were rowing to the drowning men when shots were heard, and German officers were seen crouch- — 

ing on the sloping decks of their vessels, taking deliberate aim at the men. The British were thereby undoubtedly pre-~ 

vented from rescuing more men than they did, as at least five of the crew are believed to have been shot dead. One of the 

murderers was a captain, who continued to fire until his vessel went down, and who committed suicide soon after he was 
taken prisoner. 
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Phe Story of the Great War 


tetmans’ Last Inflated Efforts—The Poison Gas Battle 


elles. 


‘ say that it will be over by the be- 


ing of August. 
This. is a matter on which prediction is 
ficult. One thing, however, is pretty 
rtain. The end, when it does come, 
ill be rapid. 


collapse. 

Remember that the military operations 
> the Allies, East as well as West, have 
om the finst been directed to destroy- 
ig the forces of the enemy Empires, so 
lat the advance on both fronts will bo 
> more than sweeping up the fragments. 
his in. the end will prove the quickest 
ay; and it will save many thousands of 
ves. 

On the other hand, since their real (as 
zainst their apparent) power of the of- 
msive vanished with the failure of von 
indenburg’s great ‘‘hack’’ 
larsaw, the Germans have fought on the 
rinciple both of keeping their own terri- 
wy uninvaded, and of holding on to the 
reas they have overrun. Conquest of 
ese areas was on their rae the true 
tive for the conflict. — 

The strategy of the two Grice repre- 
mts wholly opposing schools. The Ger- 
ans follow the “ territorial integrity ”’ 
thool; the ‘Allies what may be called the 
military integrity ’’ school. The former 
primitive and barbaric; the latter, 
odern and scientific. Sentiment and 
nmedia be political necessity govern the 
erations in the one case; cool calcula- 
on, and a distinction between: present 


ilitary aims and~ prospective political. 


msequences govern them in the other. 


After: thefxet amd. preat Batile of. 


pres ib was recognised by the Govern- 


ent at Berlin that an unprecedemted’ 


fort would have to be made. To off-set 
16 ‘shock of that defeat the ‘‘ campaign 
i hate”? against Hmgland was started. 
esides, it was advisable to give events 
1e appearance of victory by- following 
ore rigidly this principle of territorial 
tegrity, though all the time the German 
‘mies were wasting, and, being at a 
stamce from their bases of supply, were 
zhting at increased cost and under in- 
eased disadvantages. 


Tt will be in the nature of 


towards 


As class by class the German nee n- 
ent had to call up, first the trained, and then the untrained 
en, getting nearer with each draft to the exhaustion point, 


By James C. Backhouse 


Attention has heen centred of late on the three great concurrent battles at Ypres, ian Galicia, and on the Dardan- 
The meaning of this outburst on the part of the enemy is that on the maxim that attack is the best defence, 
he is attempting to anticipate the Allies, and has hurried into the field his latest levies. 
which we have heard from time to time was in preparation. 

believe that their asphyxiating gas device will do what their carefully built up military system could not do. 


E are now in the tenth month of the War. M. 
Jean Longuet, the French Socialist deputy, has 
quoted a statement of General Joffre that there: 
will not be another winter campaign. 

_ living General Joffre is the best qualified to 

- Amother military authority has been reported as say- 

Pat in his opinion the war will be a year’s war. 


nmrore pr essing. 


Of all men 


That 


> 


An officer of Kitchener’s Army taking 
refreshments in an unceremonial way 
after a long march. 


. front, 


These represent the effort 


In Belgium it is now evident that the Germans 


the necessity of keeping up this legend of victory became the 
The claims to victory sent out by ‘“‘ wire- 
loss? from Berlin have never been more untrue than they 
are at the present time. 
sity of encouraging in the German public the belief that 
Great Britain is tired of the war, 
false Toperts. as that the Grand Duke Nicholas is ill. Ix- 


It has come at last to the neoes- 
and of spreading such 


tracts from some British newspapers have 
aided the German Government in this 
policy. 

Im the light of these facts, let us look 
at the situation as it is presented in the 
three main theatres of activity—the West 
the East front, and the Dardan- 
elles. 

It was-mever intended by the Allies 
when they completed their entrenched 
front enveloping the Germans on the 
West to stop at that. The envelopment 
was only the first phase of the scheme. 
The second phase was the capture along 
the German front of the various com- 
manding positions which the enemy had 
oarefully selected and elaborately forti- 
fied, with the view, if possible, of render- 
ing the whole envelopment scheme abor- 
tive; for the third phase of the scheme 
which would begin when these ‘‘ knots ’’ 
had been taken, would be to press in as 
vital points the railway junctions on 
which the Germans depend for their sup- 
plies, and so break up their front, not 
for the purpose of driving them over the 
Rhine, but for the purpose of destroying 
them as armies on the West side of the 
Rhine. 

Now although the Germans fought the 
first Battle of Ypres and a succession of 
later battles in order to prevent it, the 
Allies’: entrenched front was completed 
round them. Thus the foundation was 
laid. The second phase began in Decem- 
ber last with the capture from the Ger- 
mans of the fortified spur of Vermelles. 
This second phase has continued through 
six months, One after another, however, 
the ‘‘knots’’ in the enemy’s front have 


~ been captured. -This is the real back of 


the work which the Allies had to break. 
In these circumstances, what has been 
the German plan of defence? The plan 
has been to form arresting wedges or 
salients, so that the Allied forces may be 
held back despite both the loss of decisive 
positions and the exhaustion of the Ger- 
man reserves. - One of these arresting 
salients was that with its apex at St. 
Mihiel on the Meuse. It was formed be- 


cause the Germans believed that the chief thrust of the 
Allies would be made against Metz. 
the British bashed in the German position at Neuve Chapelle, 


When lately, however, 


A.S.€. Convoy in the North of France, 
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and followed that up by taking ‘‘ Hill 60” to the south-east 


of Ypres, it was realised that a thrust equally deadly could 
ke made on 


that wing. 
The Ger- 
mans there- 
fore appar- 
ently in the 
first instance 
determined to 
establish an- 
other  arrest- 
ing salient 
with its apex 
on the Yser. 
They scraped 
together 


Part of these 
Gonsisted — of 
their _ latest 
levies. Foim- 
: ations of them 
were hurried into Belgium without uniforms. Since an army 
of that sort could not be expected to capture entrenchments 
held by British and French troops, and to do what both 
better and larger German forces had failed to do in the great 
Battle of Ypres, the asphyxiating 
gas device was resorted to. 

That the movement of these Ger- 
man army corps might remain un- 
known to the Allies, the Dutch 
frontier both on the side of Ger- 
many and on the side of Belgium 
was closed for several days. As 
quietly as possible this mass of men 
was concentrated to the north-east 
of Ypres. They were concentrated 
at that point because at this season 
of the year the wind often blows 
over Flanders from the north or 
from the north-east. The Germans 
have taken possession of the Royal 
Meteorological Observatory at Brus- 
sels, and have access to the records. 

For some time past experiments 
have been made at the instance of 
the. German Government with 
poisonous gases. The gas required 
was one capable of being generated 
in large quantities at compara- 
tively little expense; heavy enough 
to roll along the eround, yet light 
enough to be moved by the wind, 
and coloured so that its presence 
might be apparent. That the discovery of a gas meeting 
these requirements and deadly at the same time could have 
been made without a great deal of research is altogether 
improbable. Besides, these German troops came provided 
with a huge quantity of bombs filled with the material 
generating the gas, an outfit of pipes for pumping it into 
the opposing trenches, and patent respirators. Like the gas 
itself, the respirators could only have been the outcome of 
experiment. A large number of men, too, must have been 
trained in the use of the gas. .., 

Kept a strict secret, and favoured by a north wind, the 
poison gas did its work. Suddenly the French and British 
troops in the trenches to the north of Ypres saw a greenish 
vapour rising from the enemy’s lines. Carried by the w ind 
this, as it proved, deadly fog drifted over and into the Allied 
positions. The air became unbreathable. Men were seized 
with violent pains in the throat and chest. In the effort to 
get breath they turned black in the face. Their eyes started 
out of their head. Those who died, died in agony. There 
was nothing for it save to retreat jad dash out of the poison 
fog as quickly as possible, as miners dash to avoid choke 
damp. 

Both the French and the British troops over a front of 
some four miles were in this way stifled out of their positions. 
Then at the rear of the gas cloud came the German army, 
in appearance like a vast mob, led by pioneers wearing a 


A printing plant used for a smal! newspaper 
issued to a Hanseatin regiment in the field. 


Little 
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kind ‘of diver’s costume. 


troops | equl- - 
valent to four 
army ~ Corps. 


Dolly Hannett, 


and Friday, to shave the wounded men. 
she shaves them as efficiently as any mere 
maa barber could do, 


The mouths and noses of t 
most regiments were protected by respirators. The im 
gations of Sir Thomas Barlow and other medical experts | 
proved that the gas sets up acute bronchitis and pneum 


There is no doubt that the Germans had hoped the 
device would have enabled them to advance as far south 
Ypres, or rather the site of Ypres, for. that once beauti 
old city is mow no more than a tumbled heap of dese 
ruins. They met, however, with a bad ‘surprise. 
Canadian contingent who were holding this part of — 
British lines not only formed up along a new front ai 
or so to the rear, but though they were not more th 
10,000: men, and the oncoming German force in this direc 
was two army corps, that is to say, as German army co 
are constituted, at least 100,000, they did not hesitat 
counter-attack. The gas devive, in fact, had not worked 
well.as had been expected. The poisonous stuff had ab th 
distance begun to disperse, leaving the air Ampreansion 
still breathable, \ 


forms) and alent them sa aistioigas shells: pe it, th 
Germans found themselves confronted by this British’ fore 
Not only that, but the force dashed at them, and with 
fury which threw the heads of their columns into confusio 
But for their enormous mass they would have been wip 
out. As it was, though ten to one, they were pulled Up. 
The Canadians held out against these odds. for two days and 
nights. Reinforcements could not reach. them because 
enemy covered all the roads of ap 
proach with a curtain of artiller: 
fire. This hurricane of shell and 
shrapnel, however, spent itself, and 
the Canadians a relieved. 7 


This brilliant feat of arms was 
much more than a proof of courag 
Its strategical effects were of con- 
sequence. Though the Germa 
did, screened by their gas; get ov 
the Ypres canal and. establish o 
the West side of it a bridgehead at 
Steenstraat, the salient thus formed= 
had, thanks to the Canadians, 
come ‘so limited in area that it 
could be swept from either arm 
the angle by the crossed fire of the 
British and the French artiller: 
What, therefore, the Allied Generals’ 
proceeded to do was, while holding 
off the German attempts to enlarge. ; 
the area in the direction of Ypres, 
to open up this double bombard- 
On their part, continuing 
to employ their gas ‘device’ when- 
ever the wind blew from the ri 
quarter _ for the ‘purpose, they 
“carried”? by its means several — 
sections of trenches, and of course sent out official bulletins — 
announcing their “ victories.” These so- -called victori 
however, had been dearly bought. | wee gas was. generated » 
the Allies at 
once knew 
that German 
troops or more 
strictly the 
German rab- 
ble, had been 
got together 
for an “as- 
sult.” Con- 
sequently the 
Allies took 
care very 
thoroughly 
and promptly 
to search that 
area with a 
hurricane of 
shell fire. 


So the scenes 
behind’ the 
German lines 
during the 


aged 9, attends at 
Budbrooke Barracks, Warwick, every Monday 


And 


British soldier sewing on his <aaNe oaine 
stripes, to the edmiration cf a French 
satleagnae 


battle of Ypres were repeated. Courtrai, Roulers, Ingel- 
mster, Rollegem, and other places were speedily over- 
wing with the wounded. Long trains crowded with 
unded, many of whom had died on the journey, came into 
ent. Other trains with blinds drawn passed one after 
yther, the carriages packed to the roofs with dead bodies. 
artillery fire was frightful in its intensity. The thunder 
he guns could be heard over the greater part of Flanders. 
was audible at Amtwerp on the one side and at Calais on 
er: An indication of the reliance which the Germans 
sed im this fool’s device is afforded by the enemy airman 
flying over Calais, dropped a packet of papers on which 
rinted, ‘‘ Expect us in three days.’ It is evident that 
d atthe ‘‘success’’ of their expedient, these slaves of 
ste of political cut-throats and thieves had come to think 
yy a trick they could subdue soldiers in every sense and 
ry military virtue their immeasurable superiors. 

every one of the Allies who perished by the poison 
enty at least of the barbarians were killed and wounded 
@ attempts to use it. 

n an attempt to employ it against the British positions 
“ Hill 60,’ and while the enemy were waiting for the 
son cloud to creep up the slope, the wind veered and 
ried the gas back into the German lines. ‘‘ Victory ”’ 
ch depends upon the wind must be as uncertain as the 


d. 


low Jet us turn to the East front, wnere, following the 
ting of the snows, things have again begun to look lively. 
e the crucial point is, for the time being, the Carpa- 
ins. Irom the Bzura at the beginning of the present 
nth the Russian front ran south- 
t across Poland to the upper 
tula near the confluence of that 
a with the Dunajetz. From there 
was continued along the Dumajetz 
| through Gorlice to the Zboro 
s. Crossing the Carpathian range 
re just to the north of Bartfeld, 
ran along the lesser ridges south 
the range to mear the outlet of 
~Uzsok pass. At that point the 
nt recrossed the range, and ex- 
ded along the valley of the Stryj, 
through Eastern Galicia to the 
th in Bukovina. 

‘or some weeks the German and 
strian resistance was thrown 
imly against the section of the 
ot from the Uzsok pass to Stryj. 
1t appeared to be the best means 
holding up a further advance of - 
Russians into Hungary. <A pro- 
ged and destructive battle was 
ght for the heights round Kozio- 
a. Those heights command the 
ok pass on the north side of the main range. The 
sian grip. here could not be relaxed. Knowing that with 
advance of the season the danger grew more pressing, 
(Germans, who have now taken command of the Austrian 
yps as well as of their own, resolved upon a move in- 
led at one stroke to bring about the Russian retreat over 
the Carpa- 
thians. This 
would have 
changed the 
aspect of the 
campaign. 
First there 
took place the 
raid.into Rus- 
sian territory 
northwards 
from Memel 
towards 
Shavle and 
Radziviliski 
on the Koyno 
to Libau line of 
railway. <Ab- 
surdly exag- 
gerated re- 
perts of Ger- 


j-aircraft mitrailleuse used by the Belgians. 
a : 


2 
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'while the 


Wounded Tommies at the Belgrave Red Cross 
Hospital, Littlehampton, enjoying a motor- 
boat trip up the River Arun, 
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man victories in this raid—it was nothing more—were sent out. - 
The object was not to draw any strong Russian forces into this 
quarter, The 
Germans were 
well aware 
that any such 
idea was futile. 
The object was 
to divertatten- 
tion from the 
decisive point 
of intended 
action. 


ALE this 


forces for the 
proposed mas- 
ter-stroke were 
being massed 
at and to the 


Sroritdne Ot 

Cracow. ‘The 

forces were put To relieve- men who have gone on active 

p A : 

tend er tite service, the Misses Watson, daughters of a 

ere aie Suehlaie at Hawick, are undertaking the 

G®heral von uties of country postmen, and are covering 

oes - a round of thirty-seven miles daily. 
ackensen, 


now considered the most capable commander of the German 
batch, They were thrown against the Russian positions on 
the Dunajetz and at Gorlice. 

That section of the enemy’s. front 
had been held by an Austrian army 
under the command of the Archduke 
Frederick. Control] of the combined 
force, however, was taken over by 
von Mackensen. The attack began 
against the Russian positions on the 
Nida, which flows into the Vistula 
on the opposite side to the Dunajetz 
and at nearly the same point. Co- 
incidently a tremendous bombard- 
ment was opened along the Dunajetz. 
The real object of the Germans and 
Austrians was to force a _ passage 
over that river. They had tried to 
do it before repeatedly and had failed. 
The battle was desperate and bitter. 
It developed in the course of three 
days into a struggle extending from 
the Nida, across the breadth of 
“Galicia right away to the Carpa- 
thians. By one of the gigantic mass 
attacks in which von Mackensen 
showed his capacity at the Battle of 
Ravka (the defeat that brought the ‘‘hack’’ to Warsaw to 
a close), a foothold was for a time gained across the Duma- 
jetz. On the strength of this, Berlin indulged in a ‘‘ maffick.’’ 
The event was placarded as a sweeping victory. The entire 
Russian front from the Vistula to the mountains had been 
(on paper) pierced and crushed. Upwards of 21,000 prisonors 
were reported to have been taken, but strangely enough only 
16 gums. As a fact the battle was only in its opening phase. 

The operations on the Gallipoli peninsula have been bril- 
liant, and a distinguished part has been taken in them by the 
Australian and New Zealand troops. The British landed at 
six beaches round the outer end of the peninsula, despite 
the fact that the Turks under their German instructors had 
put entanglements and obstructions mot only above but below 
sea level. The British troops were opposed at every point. 
With the guns of ‘the fleet supporting them, however, they 
got ashore. The same day they took by storm the Turks’ 
strongly-entrenched position at Sedd-ul-Bahr. Needless to 
say, the naval guns made a pleasant mess of the place to 
begin with. Having landed their artillery, the troops en- 
trenched themselves across the penimsula. As expected, the 
Turks, officered by Germans, attacked them in great force. 
These attacks, made in the usual stupid mass formation, were 
defeated with enormous loss. Counter-attacking, the British 
troops drove the enemy inland and moved up towards the 


Narrows. 


Concurrently the naval bombardment was kept up without 
cessation. Explosions in the forts, and the burning towns 
on cach side of the strait covered the sky with a pall of smoke 
more than twenty miles in extent. 
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The first portrait is that of Private Jacob Rivers, who has been presented with the V.C. for bravery at Neuve Chapelle. 
He crept up close to a large body of the enemy and hurled bombs which caused them to retire. The second portrait _ 
shows Acting-Corporal Cecil Reginald Noble, of the 1st Rifle Brigade, who won the V.C.. for conspicuous bravery at Neuve’ ~ 
- Chapelle, but unfortunately did not live to enjoy the honour, as he was killed during that engagement. In the third picture BS 
is shown Sergeant-Major Harry. Daniels, photographed in a London Hospital while chatting at the bedside of a wounded © 
comrade. Daniels won the V.C. at Neuve Chapelle, where, with Acting-Corporal Noble, he rushed up and cut some ~ 
German wire entanglements under heavy fire from machine guns. Sat ee Se : 


A British Charge in Afri 


can Seu 


This company, operating in South-West Africa, got to within 150 yards of the enemy and then charged. The German bullets 


can be seen hitting the sand. 
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a : War Budget ” Gifts Await these Men 


2 
Ss 


The Honourable Artillery Company, with some eight centuries’ service behind them, and the names of men famed in 
_ history on their nominal rolls, such as Prince Rupert, General Monk, George Villiers 2nd Duke of Buckingham, and 
Samuel Pepys, have their.chance in this greatest of all wars to add fresh faurels to their fame. They are now at the front 
parety for anything. Fig. (1) Members bringing their diaries up to date. (2) Writing home. (3) Sand-embroidercd trench of 
: : the H.A.C. 
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Race between Zeppelin and Train 


A tkrilling incident of the Zeppelin raid on Bury St. Edmunds was a mad neck-to-neck race between the airship and a Great 
Eastern train. As the train dashed along at top speed the Zeppelin hurled five bombs. All the missiles felt wide of the 
mark, and the train steamed into Bury St. Edmunds unscathed. ; 
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N this war the practices of mining’ and mine-sweeping 
have taken a far more important place than anyone 
fi could have anticipated. The mining system of the 
- Germans, threatening in our own waters warships and 
- merchant vessels alike, has caused us. to, retaliate, so 
he sea may be said to be strewn with mines, and only 
channels and areas are deemed safe. % 
ays safe, owing to the tendency of anchored mines- to 
away from their moorings without becoming innocuous. 
There has been an extraordinary development of our ficet 
f trawlers for mine-sweeping, service, and no braver or more 
-sacrificmg men are afloat than the splendid fellows who, 
constant peril and in all sorts of weather, pursue their 
ilous occupation, The war has been very fertile in sug- 
stions and proposals for dealing with the pest of the mine, 
| literally hundreds of schemes and plans have been sent 
the Admiralty, every one of which has been examined and 
ted, or rejected by experts. 


écial treatment. There can hardly be any defence against 

rifting mines, such as have been set afloat on the current 

yf the Dardanelles, unless ships have out their torpedo nets, 

which is impracticable except when they are stationary or 
yo ¥ a x 3 po .. “ 7 5 


going dead slow. These drifting mines are diabolical, and 
are mot permitted by any Convention, except that ships being 


tonated by an observer who perceives that an enemy ship 


Mine fields of this class are blown up by counter- 


s of explosive contact charges. ; 
t the mime we are mostly concerned with is the anchored 
act mine. Now mines of this class can -be laid with 


paying out lines over the stern. 


, which are improving in efficiency with new devices every 


ships, and it has been proposed that battleships, shall have 
very, strong booms strutted out diagonally from either side 
of the bow, with a sweeping chain or net between them. Bat 
ans of this kind do not provide for the effect of tides and 
‘eurrents, which may drive a mine against a ship’s side. 

to work together, these being shallow-draught craft which 
may not touch mines laid at a depth to come into contact 
with bigger vessels. We know that the valiant trawlers do 
not enjoy anything like complete immunity, for they some- 
times foul their dangerous catches. 


~ Mine Trawling 


4 | The Work of Little-known Heroes of the War 


They are not ” 


Phere are three kinds of mines, each of which requires : 


invention im the sphere of mime-sweeping. 
navigating in the area where these-appliances have. been . 


ing, that is by sending in boats provided with particular . 


ing up the mines, and dropping them with their sinkers, 8 
One canmot describe the latest procedures for mine-sweep- - 


eek. Some schemes have reference to the working of single . 


"e Generally it has been the system for a couple of trawlers | 
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These trawlers proceed across the mined area on parallel 
courses. We will describe one typical system. Each trawler 
tows behind her a float or buoy, from which depends at 
a proper distance a weight. The floats of the two trawlers 
are united by a buoyed line, and the hanging weights by 
a steel drag chain. To each of the small buoys on the 
surface line a line is attached, and these, which may he 
very, numerous, support the weight of the submerged drag- ° 
chain. The interval between the two trawlers may be as 
much as.100 yards. Mines caught by the drag-chain are 
usually pulled up and then exploded, but it will be under- 
stood that the apparatus is liable to be injured, and that 
parts of it require frequent renewal. is 


Drags _of this kind were wsed by the Russians at Port 
Arthur, the trawlers steaming at six knots. The principle _ 
is now the same, but sometimes it has been found possible to 
dispense with the surface line, and to keep the submerged * 
line, which may only be a wire, at the required depth by 
means of special buoys and roof-shaped double planes, en- 
abling the trawler to steam at better speed. The apparatus 
is thus simplified, and a movable erapnel with explosive 
charge and friction detonator slipping on the line has been - 
used to explode the mine. Sometimes, in simpler apparatus, 


PINE 


they are exploded by, shots fired at them, but the explosive 
sweep is more practical if it works properly. 

An effort has been made to increase the distance between 
the trawlers, permitting a wider space to be swept, by the 
device of holding up a buoyed surface line by lines extended 
to it from the masts of the trawlers. There is no end to 
Inventors, who 
are not seamen, sometimes forget the extreme solidity that 
is réquired in apparatws required to be drawn through the 
sea at considerable speed, and the trawl masters themselves 
are the men who have known how to apply the methods of 
peaceful fishing to the stern and damgerous work of war. 
To them the country owe a great debt of gratitude. 


a HP 
THE CATACLYSM. 


‘The driving of the British mines under Hill 60 must rank 
as one of the great feats.of this war. The tunnel was pushed 
out for over half a mile from the British trenches before it 
got below the slopes of the hill, which is a round, smooth, 
kmoll-like elevation. There it began to work round to the 
right—eastwards still, in the bowels of the earth below the 
line of German trenches which garnished the hilltop. For 
another half mile it so circled apparently at too great a depth 
for the sound-detecting instruments to reveal the work. At 
three points heavy charges, each of several tons of a new and 
exceedingly powerful explosive, were placed, which were fired 
at intervals of ten seconds. Practically the whole side of 
the hill was blown clean away. So tremendous was the cata- 
elysm that I do not think they even found many bodies, 


although the German trenches were full of men and the hill 
defended like a fortress.—Hye-Witness. 
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Admirals all, they said their say 
The echoés are ringing still. 
Admirals all, they went their way 

To the haven under the hill. 


MONG the 
chief 
actors 

taking a. pro- 
minent part in 
the great sea 
drama is Admi- 
ral Sir George 
Callaghan. 
Right up to the 
actual outbreak 


of. the . Great 
War: the Home 
Kleets were 


under his com- 
mand. Follow- 
ing the great 
review at Spit- 
head, when mile 
after mile of 
warships passed | 
in battle array 
before the King, 
the fleets. in 
those fateful 
closing days of 
last July were 
engaged in 
exercises In the Channel. The war clouds that had been 
gathering burst with dramatic suddenness, and the great 
fleet swiftly and silently vanished as at° the touch of a 
magician’s wand, 

The Channel, one day the scene of an unparalleled naval 
pageant was the next an empty stage. The fleets had 
steamed away under sealed orders to their war stations, and 
the long North Sea vigil had begun. The Kaiser’s High Seas 
Fleet, cruising in Norwegian waters, stiddenly realised that 
it was confined in an enclosed lake, its exits barred by the 
maval power of Britain. 

It was then that Admiral Callaghan handed over the 
Supreme command to Sir John Jellicoe. His tenure had but 
a few months to rum, and to avoid the predicament of swap- 


Admiral Sir George Callaghan. 


ping horses in the middle of the stream, the ‘change was - 


made forthwith. Sir George was appointed for special service 
on the Admiralty war staff on August 4th. 

He was soon back at sea again, for one of the blue ribbons 
of the Service fell to him in his appointment as Commander- 
in-Chief at the Nore. Here he keeps watch and ward at the 
Sea-gate of. London. . From his quarter-deck he looks out 
across the grey North Sea, but, like the Admiral of tradition, 


he cannot see the German fleet, “because it is not in sight.’’ 
The ‘old sea wolf,” the Germans call him, and he is one of 
the excellent reasons why the. flock of yon Tirpitz remains 

; securely folded 
at Wilhelms- 
haven and 
Kiel. Admiral 
Sir George 
Astley Callag- 
ham, K.C.B., 
G.C.V.0.,° is 
in his 62nd 
year. He has 
had a distin- 
guished career 
and his rise in 
the service has 
been rapid, At 


the time of 
the Boxer 
trouble in 


China, fifteen 
years ago, he 


Evercise on a battleship in the- North Sea. 


Twice a day, after “ Morning Prayers” and was Captain 
“Evening Guarters,” the crew double round of the Hndy- 
the upper deck. mion, and 


Famous Sailors of the Hour: 
Admiral Sir George Callaghan pag ies 


-allotted positions and the unchallenged supremacy they es= 


nee a a 


~The realm of the circling.sea. - 9 | 
To be ruled by the rightful sons of Blake 
And the Rodneys yet to be—NEWBOLT. 


But they left us w Kingdom, none can take oy 


when the combined forces of the Powers adyanced on Pe 
to the relief of the legations he was placed in command of 
the Naval Brigade. A detachment from the Endymio 

formed part of the landing force. Some very severe fight 
took place before the Taku forts were attacked and capture 
In the relief of Tientsin which followed, the men of — 
Endymion also took part. In the final advance on 4 
capital of 20,000 troops under General Sir. Alfred Gasele 
Sir George (then Captain) Callaghan was prominent as laa 
of the naval section of the relief force. He was menti 

in despatches and received a C.B. He was sutceatod 
appointed -aide-de-camp to King Edward, attained fiag 
in 1905, and joined the Channel Fleet as Rear-Admiral i 


the following year. 3 25 oe 


In 1910 Sir George Callaghan was promoted to‘ Vice- 
miral, and became Commander-in-Chief of the Home Fleet 
The extension cf his appointment for three years indicated — 
the value placed upon his services. Our state of prepared- — 
ness for war was shown by the wonderful way in which the 
great squadrons proceeded instantly and silently to their 


tablished from the very first day of the war. This demon- 
stration of efficiency and power has impressed the whol 
world, and to Admiral Callaghan a large share of the oredit 
is unquestionably to be ascribed. Only by untiring energ 
in training and capacity for leadership of the finst order 
could such results be obtained. He is said to have, in a 
special degree, the gift of inspiring his officens and men to. ~ 
the highest efforts. ~~ : 3 z 

After an imspection of the Home Fleet by the King a 
Weymouth in 1912, His Majesty signalled the Commande 
in-Chief as follows :— ; 


‘“Bofore leaving ] wish to express to you my satisfaction 


Interned Marines at Groningen out for a running match. 


at finding the Fleet under your command in such a hich stat 
of efficiency. I was glad to have the opportunity of inspect- 
ing vessels of the latest type, and of witnessing squadron 
firing, an attack by submarines, and flights by aeroplanes. 
Will you express to the officers and men the pleasure it has 
given me to be again with them during the last three days.” 
On this occasion the Admiral’s services were 
the bestowal of a G.O.V.O. - 7 o 
It only remains to be said that Sir George Callaghan has 
had his flag flying at sea longer than any officer of to-day. — 


“recognised by 


¥ = = f : : r : 
MONEY FOR PICTURES. 

The ‘‘ War Budget’ pays big prices for photographs we 
of War Scenes on Land and Sea. Address’ the 
Editor, “‘ War Budget,” 12, Salisbury Square, — 
; London, E.C, ARMA = 8 
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t us i faa 
-_- The first photograph gives an idea of the tremendous power of the modern shell. Into the cavity made by a single German 
_ projectile water has been allowed to drain from the surrounding land, and the result is a ready-made swimming bath. This, 
and other baths like it, have been used to a great extent by the soldiers at the front. The bather is a member of the 
a H.A.C. Another member of the same company ig seen in the second photograph making his morning toilet. The third 
picture shows a bridge constructed by the Sappers to replace one that was destroyed by the Germans during their retreat 
. from the Marne. The new bridge was built in twelve days and has proved of enormous value to the Allies. 
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A German Compliment Returned ae 
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In the recent fighting around Ypres heroic actions by the score were performed by our troops; put alas! many of them 

are doomed to go unrecorded, because in the tumult of war no man has the time to study the doings of his comrades. One 

heroic deed, at any rate, must be placed on record. A time-fuse grenade from the Germans fell at the feet of a British 

sergeant. He shouted to his men to jump out of the way, while he himself seized the bomb and threw it back at the 
E Germans, above whose heads it exploded. : 
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A Day at Chelsea Barracks 
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The Pomp and Panoply of War in Miniature 


ILITARY London hag no busier place than Chelsea 
Barracks in war time, 

At the present time there are some five Siete 
= soldiers of many different regiments stationed in 
* the barracks. The majority are men who have not 
yet been to the front and are undergoing severe tests in 
drilling. But almost every day little drafts, back from the 
front, pass into the barracks, most of them being sick or 


Here stretching from the top of the railings to hooks in 
the barrack wall were several lines of rope. “Hanging man- 
high from the ropes were paunuchy-looking sacks with gaping 
straw wounds. Outlmed in chalk on some of the hanging 
sacks were rough prehistoric-looking drawings of the trunk 
portion of a man’s body. One might have guessed, in com- 
pany with the spectators, that these drawings represented 
trembling German enemies shuddering at the thought of the 
fierceness of the coming onslaught. 


rs Grenadier Guards leaving Chelsea Barracks for the front. 


wounded, the more severe cases being immediately sent on to 
the military hospitals. 

Chelsea Barracks are proving a very effective recruiting 
sergeant. Here one cam see the war in miniature, many of 
the operations taking place before the eyes of the public—a 
recruiting, sergeant’s _ ruse if there ever was one. Just a 
clever little piece of War Office window dressing. 

When I saw this hive of military activity a few days ago 
(writes a correspondent) there were daffodils growing in the 
nanrow stretch of ground between the high road railings and 
the frontage of the barracks. ‘ 

A long line of men in khaki stretched in front of the 

barrack parapet wall, forming a mag- 
nificent living dado oe British man- 
hood. The men dropped to the knee, 
and dummy-fired across the parapet, 
the only sound being the quick click- 
click of the rifle triggers. They fired 
in the direction of the barracks, their 
broad backs and bright nail-studded 
heels turned towards the peering 
spectators in the road. 
_ A squad of hefty men came tramp- 
ing, tramping over the daffodils of 
peace time in a moving straight line, 
and bore down on the road railings. 

Suddenly the squad was lying at 
full length, faces downwards, break- 
ing and pressing the daffodils to 
earth. Little gasps of surpriso 
rippled through the crowd of on- 
lookers. The squad lay in diagonal 
vows like a human harrow, each man 
readying his rifle, and with his eyes 
and ears on the shouting drill ser- 
geanb waiting for the “ ti-er-er!”’ 


Wounded soldier greeted by an old Chelsea 
pensioner, 
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And these hanging sacks of quivering Germans were not 
all, for other sacks were lyimg prone and inert at irregular 
intervals between the rope stretches. : 

One by one the enemies of straw were shot at the word of 
command, and the squad rushed forward with bayonets fixed 
and ‘lunged into the straw vitals of the first enemy sack. 
The stricken sack danced in the air, bobbing about like a 
street hawker’s elastic toy. The man with the bayonet 
rushed on, smartly stabbed a ground sack, pressing forward 
for more and still more slaughter. 

This bayonet drill is not easy, and few of the men look 
elegant in its execution. As they lunge some tumble over, 
and a wide grin spreads across the 
red faces of the waiting squad. 

On the day of my visit my business 
was with the sergeants’ mess of the 
Grenadier Guards. For it was in 
Chelsea Barracks that Private Bar- 
ber, V.C., was stationed before leav- 
ing for the front, and I wanted a 
word with his sergeant. JI saw the 
sergeant and this is what he said :— 

“ Barber, V.C., was my ‘ bats- 
man,’ and a great hulking fellow he 
was too. <A ‘batsman’ is a ser- 
geant’s valet. He was a splendid 
boxer, and when he was a bit down 
in the dumps nothing pleased him 
better than a bout with the gloves. 
Tm just on 6 feet, but he was a 
giant to me, and nearly knocked my 
head off on one occasion. I’m glad 
he got the V.C., but they say in the 
barracks that he was killed the day 
after he got it, and never knew that 
i4 was his. Poor chap! ”’ 
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Sedan: 1870—1915 | | ee 
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Particular interest attaches to the ruins of the castle at Donchery, near Sedan, shown in the first photograph. For . 
the second time the spot has been visited by the invader. It was from this building that the first Emperor William in 
1870 followed the progress of the Battle of Sedan. The second picture shows a Scottish regiment marching to their position ve 
in Northern France. The third photograph illustrates one of the homesteads on the Ypres-Poelcapelle read after the = 
recent fighting. : oe 
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Cartoonist sees the War 


> 


UNCLE SAM “BE CAREFUL YOUNG MAN, OR YOU MAY 
BREAK it!” 
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: | —New York Times. 
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Von Buelow’s Task in Italy: The Begin- 
ning—and the End.—fAsimo (Rome), 
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HAVING A FIERCE TIME CETTING THE THING 
——~- OPENED UP, = 
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5 . — Duluth News Tribune —New York World, 
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The total number of women registered for war work when the last returns were made-up on April 23rd, amounted to 52,000, 
and up to date would probably reach the round figure of 60,000. The favourite forms of employment are in connection with 
agriculture and munitions of war. The Prime Minister declared last week that when he went over a large engineering works 
in Newcastle, he found there between three thousand and four thousand women workers out of a total of about 13,000 employe 
The same process is going on in the lighter metal trades, the tailoring trades, the making of biscuits, of aerated wa’ 
china and earthenware and stationery, the clerical work in public and private offices and hanks, and even to a certain exten 
upon railways, and in the other spheres of activity to which women have hitherto been strangers. This goes to show 
there is in female labour a very large reserve from which, with proper organisation, supervision and training, the g 
which have heen left could very soon be filled up, and the services which the men now at the front had previously dis 
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n for War Work © he War, Pudge 


DU Id be performed at any rate sufficiently well for the comfort of the community at large. The photographs reproduced on 
nis page indicate some of the phases of activity undertaken by women in war time. Fig. (i) A number of women are working 
| the railways as carriage cleaners, but Marylebone station boasts of the first female porters, two of whom are here seen at 
ork. (2) The girls’ brass band of the Church Nursing and Ambulance Brigade on a route march through London, with Drum- 
lajor Miss Vincent at the head. (3) Some carrier firms in London are emplgying women drivers, who receive the sam2 wage 
s men drivers. (4) Two of the first girl messengers to be employed at the War Office. (5) The 17 year old daughter of a 
outh London Dairy-keeper is doing the milk round in consequence of the regular milkman having enlisted. (6) Woman 

er engaged in bill-posting at Royal Oak Station on the Metropolitan Railway. (7) Miss Hemmings, of Tarporley, has 
ip work as a horse-clipper, at which she is expert; she can clip a horse in twelve minutes, and has this season clipped 
0 vali able hunters and steeplechasers. : : 
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The Old Soldier 


A True Picture of Splendid Patriotism 


B clicked his heels together, and stood respectfully ak 
attention. 
The recruiting officer said: 
“T don’t need to look at your papers to see you're an 
old soldier. Well, you will be glad to be getting back 
to the service again, I expect P” 
“Glad, six, and not glad,” the man made answer simply. 
“Why not glad?” was the next question. 
“Well, sir, it’s like this. I have worked hard to build up a 
small business. If I leave it, it will go to pieces. That's all.” 
‘Can't you're wife carry it on while you're away?” inquired 
the officer. He glanced at a khaki-coloured paper, and added : 


% 

o a well, what were you eee dokae at the ie ‘you 
left the Service 2 

“T got some kind of fever 4 in South icon and ae Colonel 
gave me the post in the officers’ mess. But Um fit enough now 
to carry a rifle.” 

“Well, Watson, you want to do your duty, and all Tsaeae to 
you But you’ ve a young family and you're getting on in years, 
Til tell you what we'll do. We'll put you back in the officers’ 
mess. 
“T beg your pardon, sir, but I’m an old siden There’s a- 
duty to be done to their King and country by old soldiers to-day. 
and that duty is—to fight!” 


How the big guns are landed in the Dardanelles. 


“T see you have five children, and all under twelve, so you 
can’t look to any of them to do it.” 

“No, sir. Then you ask why my wife cannot carry it on, 
She’s in poor health, and has to lie up half her time: So the 
business must go. I’m glad to be back for other reasons, and 
the missus is glad—her father was a soldier. Can I go back 
to the old regiment ?” 

The officer drew back tha lapel of the old soldier's coat 
“Tirah Campaign,” he said, 
touching a sage green and 
red-striped ribbon on the other's 
breast...““And the Boer War. 
You have the King’s and Queen's 
medals, I see,’ he went on. 
“Who sent you hereP Has 
anyone been to see you, or 
brought any pressure to bear 
to induce you to come back?” 


“Why, no, sir,” said the soldier, 
mystified, “why should they? 
IT came back of myself.” 

“Because it was your duty !” 

“That's it, sir, because it's my 
duty. I’m an old soldier. - I 
could'nt do anything else.” 

“You quite understand, Wat- 
son,’ went on the the recruiting 
officer, ‘that there's no com- 
pulsion. You’ye done your bit. 
You're out of the Service now, 
a middle.aged man, free to go or 


stay.” ‘““The Cast Shoe.” British cavalryman receives prompt Stoughton, at -the Ee . 
“That's it, six.’ attention at a wayside forge in France. 5 1}- net. 
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The officer put his hand on the other’s shoulder. 

“T’m doing this job—it is’nt what I asked for, or what I 
wanted—because they wouldn’t take me on for anything else— 
too old, they said, for I’m an older, much older man than you. 
But my belief is that, before this war is over, every trained man 
who is fit to fight will get his chance. And if I do get back as 
you are getting back, I could wish for nothing better than to 
have under my command such men as you. Give me your hand.’ 

For a few seconds the two. 


looking each other i in the eyes. 
Next, the old soldier took a 
step back and clicked his heels 
together, shoulders squared, 
hands hanging loosely at his 
side, feet at an angle of forty- 
five degrees, and while one 
could have counted “three” 
stood ceremoniously, and, if 
_ that were possible even more 
respectfully than before at the 
“salute.” =. 3 


4 % Pe 


The above touching apie 
—a moving Wohi painted — 
from life, is abridged. from 
one of the many excellent é 
stories told by Mr. Coulson 
Kernahan, in his book aa 
“The Experiences of — 
Recruiting Office,” ‘polished 
by Messrs. Hodder & 


‘men stood, hands clasped and 
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t life, but it will live as one of the most heroic episodes 


The air raid on Courtrai unfortunately cost the nation a very gallan 
of the war. Lieutenant Moorhouse descended to within 300 feet of the ground and dropped a large bomb on the railway 


any junction. He was the target for hundreds of rifles, of machine guns, and of anti-aircraft armament, and was severely 

wounded in the thigh. Though he might have saved his life by coming down in the enemy’s lines, he determined to sava 

=\ ~ fhis machine, and descended still lower in order to increase his speed. He was again wounded, this time mortally, but 

a still flew on and returned to the British lines, where he executed a perfect landing and made his report. He died in 
hospita! not long afterwards. 
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The Germans have proved to be experts at posing for pictures of their activity, and they like to be seen by the world as a 
“‘ happy band of brothers.’”’ Fig. (1) shows some typical specimens of the Kaiser’s Huns guarding the wreckage caused by the Ne 
British warships and aircraft to the Belgian pier at Blankenberghe. (2) Young stallholder in the Market Place at Hassett, f 
Belgium, bargaining with Germans, who seem anxious to pay for their purchases. (3) Rock dwellings near Soissons, which { 
are at present occupied by German soldiers. From the nature of country like this which the Huns seized in their retreat 
from Paris, it can be judged how difficult it is to drive them out. 
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‘Sheffield Steel and the Wat 


How Armour Plates are Made 


HE quality of steel is mow a factor in warfare peoond 
in importance only to the strategy and bravery of 
armies and navies. Guns, swords, bayonets, ships, 
armour plates and shields—all these things are now 

_ made of steel. In the manufacture of armaments 
and the building of war vessels an aggregate capital of 
£40, 000,000 is inyested in this country, 
Delosive of our Government dockyards 


Lieut. Moorhouse, the gallant airman whose deed is described 
below the picture on page 403. 


and arsenals, and it may come as a surprise to many that this is 
practically three times the capitalisation of all the ar mament 
firms in Germany. 

The firm of Vickers, Limited, is capitalised at £8,500,000. 
The River Don Works of this company at Sheffield occupy 
about 80 acres of ground, and employ between 6,000 and 
7,000 men. Jt was in these works that the first 13.5 in. 
guns were completed, while the technical Press, usually so 


' well informed, was telling its readers that the Admiralty was 


ing steel to launching a battleship. 


quite decided not to employ guns of more than 12 inches. 
Here are to be seen the latest electrical steel furnaces, 200- 
ton cranes, 8,000-ton presses for making guns and shaping 
armour plates, rolls 48 in. diameter and 14 feet long:in the 
barrel, capable of rolling down into plates ingots of steel 
weighing as much as 120 tons. This company also has a 
modern quick-firing, gun factory at Hrith; a cartridge case 
and motor works in Birmingham, an anetanition factory at 
Dartfond, and one of the-finest hpouiiing and naval con- 


struction yands in the world at Barrow, covering more than 


100 acres, and employing about 12,000 hands. 


The Cammell-Laird Company, of Sheffield and Birksnhond. : 
is capitalised at over £4,000,000, and, like Vickers Limited, 
is a self-contained firm, Pundactine every process from sihett- 
The history of this 
company is practically the history of modern armaments. 
The founders, Mr. Charles Cammell and Mr. Thomas John- 
son, began business in a small way in Sheffield im 1837. For 


nearly a quarter of a century little but railway material was 


made. But when Bessemer proved his great process of con- 


_verting iron into steel at little cost in the early sixties—an 


invention which revolutionised the world’s iron mdustry— 


_Cammells, along with John Browns, another Sheffield firm, 
‘adopted the idea. 


Shefficld was then fairly set on its career 
as a ‘heavy’ as well as a ‘‘light’’ steel trades town. 
Messrs. Cammell started to make steel armour plates, and, 
with John Browns and the neighbouring Parkgate works, 
claim justly to be pioneers in this line. 


A factor almost as important as the process of manufac- 


ture is the composition of the steel used. Tach of our five 
_ British armour plate makers—Armstrongs, Beardmores, 

rowns, Cammells, and Vickers—have their own pet. com- 
positions and methods; but, briefly, it may be said that most 


- modern armour. plate steel contains 3 or 4 per cent. of 


per cent. of 


ickel, 1 or 2 per cent. of chromium, and } to } 
After 


; arbon, and a still smaller percentage of manganese. 


' the steel is made in the form of huge ingots it is first heated 


to a uniform temperature. It is then forged ox 
down under a hydraulic press. 
rolled into a plate. 
treatment. 


flattened 
Next it is heated again and 
After cooling it is given a special therma: 
Next it is cut to size. Then it is suriaced, or 


planed. Then it is put in a cementation furnace and 
‘““soaked’’ for a few weeks in contact with carbon. It is 
heated up gradually and as gradually cooled down. Once 


more it is intensely heated and then’ ‘suddenly plunged into 
a bath of oil. That ‘toughens’? it. Again it is steadily 
and moderately heated and then cooled with water. Yet 
again it is slightly heated and finally shaped and sent to the 
shipyard, 


For gun shields, breastplates and the light armouring of 
trains, motors, ete., a special steel called ‘ bullet-proof ”’ 
is used. This is also a Sheffield production, Messrs. Cam- 
mell-Lairds being perhaps the best known makers, 

The business of Messrs. Cammells out-grew the original 
Cyclops Works in Savile Street, Sheffield, soa great new 
plant was erected at Grimesthorpe, about a mile and a half 
further from the centre of the town. The new works cover 
about 30 acres. The firm also owns iron works at Penistone, 


‘and is associated with the Workington Iron and Steel Works, 


the Coventry Ordnance Works, and the Fairfield Shipbuild- 
ing Company, Glasgow. About ten years ago the Cammell 
firm amalgamated withthe celebrated Laird Bros., ship- 
builders of Birkenhead. The yard there covers 100 acres, 
and is one of the best plants in the country . 

Messrs. John Brown, another of the great Sheffield arma- 
ment firms, is capitalised at nearly £4,000,000. The Atlas, 
Sheffield, works cover about 50 acres, and produce almost all 
kinds of steel and. ssteel goods, including armour plates up 
«0 40 ft. in length, 12 ft. in breadth, and 2} ft. in thickness. 
The Clydebank Shipyard of this company covers about 80 
acres. 

Next in importance among the Sheffield war material firms 
is probably Messrs. Thomas Firth and Sons. For 50 years 
this company has specialised in the production of heavy guns 
and projectiles for the British Government. Though not a 
loudly advertised firm, Firths have made more projectiles 


than any other company for our Government in the last half 
In the long and keen contest between 


century. gun and 


2 


Paris Shops are now selling a specia! bread for prisoners, 

owing to the starvation diet to which captured soldiers are 

subjected by the Germans. The bread is placed in waxed 
paper bags and keeps fresh for three weeks. 


armour the Norfolk (Sheffield) Works of Messrs, Firth havo 
played a leading part. 

Messrs. Hadfields, of Sheffield, have a world-wide reputa- 
tion as makers of high-class steel and projectiles, and their 
capacity of output is now larger than that of any other 
armour piercing projectile factory in the world. 
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More Havoc in Dardanelles Forts 3 


M. Augagneur, the French Minister of Marine, has expressed the view that the landing of the Allied troops on the Turkish 

coast would be one of the most brilliant pages in military history. ‘‘ From this time onward,” he says, “decisive and 

definite results cannot but come quickly, and | await them with the most absolute confidence.” That ‘‘ results ’’ are being 

obtained is evident from the appearance of the Turkish forts. The upper photograph reproduced on this page shows the 

remains of a street at Chanak which was shelled by the Queen Elizabeth. The lower picture depicts a British marine on 
guard in a Turkish redoubt. 
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It will be remembered that the Bikanir Camel Corps, that band of swarthy warriors from our Far Eastern Dependency, 
__were the first to come to grips with the Turks advancing on the Suez Canal. The middle photograph reproduced above 
“shows some of the wounded members of the corps who have been invalided home to India arriving in Cairo in the Red 
 €rescent ambulance train. The upper photograph is an interesting illustration of the Westminster Dragoons in a stony 


3] . part of the desert. The bottom picture shows Arabs at work clipping the horses of the New Zealand contingent. 
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Next Week.—Hermann Darewski's Song 


THERE’S~ SOME: 


Written and Composed by HARRY DENT and TOM GOLDBURN.] 


No. 1214.) This Song must not be cut out and sold apart from “The War Budget.” An, veg disregarding this intimation 
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aos Sore penance wae 2 | PERRIS Se 


Come, ev=’ry son, be pre= par’d ev-’ry one, Just as in days of yore. z 
: ae BACs 


2 How can you rest when you know you’ve confess’d 

That the good boys have gone ? 
‘ How can-you stay when you know that to-day 

We need every one? 
You won’t be fools if you throw down your tools, 
And just leave ev’rything. 
Then face to face with the German menace 
For your country and King! —Chorus. 
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2 Oh! but it’s grand just to think what a stand 
Gallant Belgians have made. 
Jhere midst the shell how they nobly fell! 
No one was dismay’d. 
Picture the French with our lads in the trencla 
There midst the cannons’ roar, 
Bearing the brunt night and day at the frent— 
Ah! but still we want more. —Chorvuve 
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Our East African Champions 


Events nearer home must not cause us to overlook the part that the King’s forces in Africa are playing in the defence of 

this, the mightiest of.world Empires. The Sudanese and Indian troops are doing very well against the Germans in East 

Africa. This section of the British Army is shown in the first picture engaged in heliographing. The King’s African Rifles 

are seen in the centre picture manning the trenches at a post on the Tsaro River; although the signal has just passed 

that the enemy are approaching, the men in the trench cannot see them until they are quite close owing to the dense 
bush. A fortified post on the Tsaro is illustrated by the third picture. 
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' . 
“Keep Smiling!”—Door Sign of the “ Keep Smiling Club.” 


RleS 
ESS a 
= ssa 


“Time counts. ‘Time is essential. Time is vital. Time lost 
_Iheans opportunities lost, battles lost, strength lost, precious life 
lost. —Mr, Lloyd George on Drink Question. ; 


= 


_ “Be steady, lad. I’ve always heard that the first seven years 
of war are the worst.”—War-worn Sergeant to Recruit in 
Trenches, 

a ae > > > 


“Germany has stooped to acts that will stain indelibly her 


military history, and which would vie with the barbarous savagery 
of the Dervishes of the Sudan.”—Lord Kitchener's Protest. 


Bas Damnation to the British Navy.”—-German Colony Toast at 
Valparaiso Banquet. 


Fad 


S> - ?. LD 


“Scions of the old stock, eager to fight shoulder to shoulder.”— 
New Zealand Prime Minister to Prime Minister of Canada. 


“One practical measure should be taken. Do as Abraham 
Tancoln did in like case—reduce the rations of German prisoners 
and cut off all luxuries. including tea, coffee, tobacco, alcohol.” 
—*Doily Mail.” Y 


Coe. 


“ Anything less than the fuil output means gallant British lives 
sacrificed unnecessarily, and victory postponed.” —Lord Kitchener's 
Message to Hmployees of Vickers, Ltd. 


“T have come back absolutely determined to save the country 
from the curse of the domination of Germany and the curse of 
drink.’ — Bishop of London. 


“As history will judge, it is upon the Kaiser principally that 
will fall the responsibility of the misfortunes which aes 
descended upon Europe. A word pronounced at the last moment 
by William II. would have stopped the war.’—Baron Beyens. 
ex-Belgian Minister to Berlin. : 


“Our gratitude, should go out, not only to the leaders in this 
great fight, but to those unremembered and nameless heroes,’ — 


Mr. A. J. Balfour. 


a They're a bad lot, a bad, black lot, but no the ones opposite 
us, they're verra respectable men and grand fighters,’—WScotch 
Sergeant's view of Germans. 


“To talk with the Raine is really to listen to him: to let hi 
develop with ardour his ideas.’—Bar oe latina 
Minister to Berlin, ES LSAT 


aD 


“The British soldier is a hopeless puzzle to his enemies and 
shy of showing his patriotism.”— Mr. J. Buchan at Bechstein Hall, 


at 


“ Beware of over-confidence.”—* War Budget.” 


Things they Didn’t Know about Each Other. 


* «© TAS! How easily things go wrong,” in war, as much as 
‘L-A> in peace. sea é 
& ~ At a very early stage.in the campaign the Germans 
thought that they could land 100,000 
troops, who were actually embarked on - 
transports, somewhere on the English 
coast. ‘They put to sea; but the 
British Navy was there before them, 
and the transports rushed back to 
harbour. The German - newspaper 
“Der Tag” now declares that German 
plans have been upset by miscalcula- 
tions and mistakes. oe 
“They expected that British India 
would rise when the first shot was fired 
in Burope; but in reality thousands 
of Indians came to fight against them. 
They anticipated that the whole British 
Kmpire would be torn to pieces; but — 
the Colonies became closer than ever 
anited with the Mother Country. 
They expected a triumphant rebellion | 
in Routh Africa, yet it turned out 
nothing but a failure. They expected 
trouble in Ireland; but instead, she — 
sent her best soldiers against Germany. 
They anticipated that the party of 
“neace atany price,” would be dominant _ 
in England, but 1b melted away in the 
ardour to fight “against Germany. 
They reckoned~ that’ England § was 
degenerate and incapable of placing 
any weight in the scale, “and yet, Site ue 
they say, “she seems to be considered our principal enemy. ‘ 
~ Jt is no doubt true, as Mr. Frederick Palmer writes in 
“ Colliers,” that after nine months war everybody concerned is 


Arrest of a German spy in France. Tommy is 
treating him with studied politeness. 


4\l 


disappointed with results. The British hoped to see the German 
navy come out. It did not come, ‘They thought that while 
the French army held the German, the Russian would go 
to Berlin. 

Englishmen had great confidence m 
the Russian mass; so had the Russians. 
Austria thought she could win a 
decisive victory over the Russian before 
she was fully mobilized. Germany 
thought the Austrian could hold the 
Russian for at least two months. Ger- 
many was certain she could crush the 
French army, getting a separate peace 
from France, and then turn and whip 
Russia, so that she would also yield a 
separate peace. England had no idea 
that she would be putting a million, 
and perhaps two million, men in the 
field. France or Germany or Austria 
had none that eight months afterward 
she would be calling to the colours 
men of over forty. 

What Germany wanted in the war 
was Dunkirk and Calais. If the 
Germans had not been so confident 
that they could take Paris and smash 
the French Army, they might have 
succeeded in their other undertakings. 
They marched right past the Channel 
ports on their way to Paris. 

“T shall never smile again at that 
leisurely long-legged Englishman of 
the Ha! Ha! stage type as being 
rather horsey. May be he is dense—though 1 doubt it— 
but he can die in the same languid way that he walks up to 
a tee to drive a golf ball,” says Mr. Palmer. 
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Lake-land in Flanders 


“One of the chief drawbacks to trench life is the constant possibility of water percolating through the fioor of the trench, 
and so causing the soldiers to evacuate 


it when their pumps are no longer able to cope with the deluge. The Germans 
admit that they have had to move out of some of their best trenches for this very reason. Fig. (1) A flooded British 
trench. (3) Switchback trench showing how the side of a hill is defended. (2) Chasseurs Alpins, or “ Blue Devils,’ 


doing a little detective work. 
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Women Enlist Against the Poisoners 


lf the Huns had any moral sense left, they would recognise that the greatest disgrace-to them in connection with their 

use of asphyxiating gas is that the women of Britain have had to give their services for the purpose of devising preventive 

measures against this inhumanity towards honourable foes; but as the nation of ‘‘ kuitur ’’ knows no difference between war- 

fare and cold-blooded murder, the only alternative is for civilisation to combine and crush them quickly. Figs. (1) and (3) 

show groups of women making respirators for the soldiers, under the guidance of the Women’s Emergency Corps. The 

soldier ir the circle is trying a respirator of the No. 1 pattern, consisting of a pad of bleached absorbent cotton wool 
covered with cetton gauze and fitted with an elastic ban 
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The Ruling Passion, in Two Chapters — 


The upper photograph shows the sort of hiding place from which snipers send out their messengers of death. Sniping 
tactics have cost hundreds of men their lives in this war. Under cover of night, the sniper selects his vantage ground, 
generally in the remains of a building or a tree-top between the enemy and Allied lines, and, being in the firing. zone, he 
cannot be displaced unless a well-directed shell falls plump on to this lurking place. In the lower picture Germans are 
seen practising with fishing rods in country which doesn’t pens to them, Their rods are improvised from poles and 
: sticks. : 2 re 
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It is the custom of the French, immediately following an engagement with the enemy, to call over the names of the men, 
so that the authorities may know how many men have been lost; it is singular to note, however, that the French 


papers do not publish lists of casualties, although the losses are known definitely to within a fraction. Fig. (1) The roll- 

call at a shelled cottage in France before the return to the trenches. (2) Army Service Corps convoy on the way to the 

front. (3) Fortunate French soldiers whose trenches are within easy distance of a plentiful supply of water, in which 
respect they are better off than many of their brethren who are obliged to remain without a wash for days on end. 
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Can You Recognise Anyone ? 


“WAR BUDGET” PRESENTS FOR SAILORS AND SOLBIERS 


FIRST BATCH OF GIFTS DISPATCHED TO THE FRONT. 


N accordance with “The War Budget” offer, a parcel of comforts has this week been sent to a man on Active 
Service whose photograph has appeared in this journal since our offer was first made. ‘The names of 
claimant and recipient are as follow :— 


CLAIMANT— COMFORTS SENT TO— : 
Mrs. F. S. Knowles, 41a, St. Aidan’s Private F. S. Knowles, No. 2398, No. 5 Platoon, No. 2 Company, 
Road, East Dulwich, S.=. 20th County of London Regiment, B.E.F. 


The “War Budget” scheme is given below :— 


So many inquiries haye been received in regard to the photographs of men on active service published in 
“The War Budget” that the Editor has decided to make the following offer. 


“The War Budget” will send, carriage free, a parcel of comforts: to the one on active service who is 
identified in this week’s photographs by any of our readers as a friend or relative. The identification to be 
proved by forwarding an actual photograph of the person in question (and a stamped addressed envelope for 
return). The name and home address of the person identified must also be sent to the Hditor, together with the 
name of the soldier's regiment and number, or in the case ofa sailor, the name of the vessel upon which he is 
serving and his rating. In addition, readers must give full address to which the parcel is to be sent and 


their own namie and address. oy ‘ 
The Editor suggests that the necessary particulars should be supplied by readers in the following manner :— 
“TI enclose a photograph (and 1d. stamp for return) identifying the figure on page ....... of 
* War Budget” No. ...;..... a8 


Name and Home Address Seiad Ed ore ney 


Regiment and Number or Ship and Rating .. vi dees bua eaotiee vos eee ee ne 
Address to which Parcel of Comforts is to be sent 


in a letter. There is no entrance fee. The Editor's decision is final. One award only will be made to any 
individual, All communications should be addressed to the Editor, “The War Budget,” 12, Salisbury Square, 
E.C., and marked “ Presents.” Fignat 28 
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“Sister Susie’s sending 
Soap to Soldiers” — 


sending soap to ‘“‘him,” in fact—and, of course, sending the (W)right Soap. 
“He” mentioned in his last letter how difficult it was to get a good wash 


at the front, and Susie knows how refreshing and soothing to the skin is 


RIGHT’S “% SOAP 


Box of Shree Gablets, Is. 


VHe” is not the only soldier ‘by many 
thousands who would appreciate a box of 
WRIGHT’S Coal Tar Soapand a towel:— 


include a box in the next 
parcel to YOUR Soldier friend ! 


COMING 
FASHIONS 


Contains Pattern of 
this Charming Blouse 


Altering, the 
mop with his 


aWARI 


FOUN 


THE DRESS MONTHLY 
with “ Cover of Gold” 


Price Gd. Net. 


of all Newsagents and Bookstalls 


BE UPRIGHT. 


ALL MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN who 
stoop; have round shoulders, narrow and weak 
chests, chest complaints, etc., can be naturally 
cured by wearing 


The ‘IMPERIAL ’’ 


Shoulder Brace (Patented).| © 


It gives just the support necessary to make one 
upright, and develops deep breathing. Light and 
unobservable in wear, 

An oiticer on R. M.S, ** Hilary ” writes :—“‘After receiving 
your Imperial Shoulder Brace. and giving it a reasonable 
trial, I find it only right to give it the praise it deserves, 
being one of the finest and, without a doubt, the most 
comfortable appliance of its kind, It has cured me of round shoulders and of the stooping | 
habit in eight’ days’ continuous wear. I have to appear before public in uniform a good 
deal, and now feel proud of myself.” : 

HE. J. H., Salisbury, writes :—Please find enclosed P.O. 5s. and send me another ‘Imperial’ 
Brace: It is for a triena (32-inch waist). I can honestly say that your brace has done good 
although I have only worn it five days. It is a tine support, tor Lam 6 foot high and weigh 13 
stone, so you see it has had a good trial.” = 

R. M., Glasgow, writes:—Kindly send another pair of your braccs. My wife is so pleased 
With those I have that she wants a pair herself.” 

Mrs. B. J. of Bombay, writes; “It has developed my figure wonderfully.” 


OVER 9,000 SOLD IN 2 YEARS. 
eR A 


Write for Booklet or send your order to-day (giving waist measurement) with 
P.O. 5s., carriage abroad, Is. extra, ; } 


C.. AVIS, JOHNSON & CO., 5, Robert St., Strand, 


ondon, WC, 


ee 
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The British and French Allies, whité and black, have adapted themselves wonderfully to each other’s national tempera- 


ment, and have each assimilated many of the customs of the other. Five o’clock tea, for instance, has become an institu- 
ase iar vin eens beigesa uc eg tet whan the war 1c-oy This photograph shows 
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Murder most Foul 


The caption to, this picture epitomises the opinion of the wold on tne torpedoing cf the great Cunard liner, the Lusitania. 
In the words of Mr, Gerard Fienries, the well-known naval expert, who tells the full story of the crime in this issue, i 
“the blood of the victims calls aloud to Heaven as Abel’s blood called from the ground.” Germany must pay the price, — 

and pay it in full, as Britain has resolved that she shall do. —-- | eat - 
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‘ : re) N “Feiday, May: 


business and pleas me. 


‘DEATH LESS 
‘STORY ,, 


of the 


“Lysis 


“died in cher cause 


By GERARD FIENNES 


7th, the - Cunard steamship, 
_ Lusitania, bound from New York to Liver- 
Roy met pool with just under two. thousand souls on. 
dboard,; was torpedoed without warning off the Old 
sand of Kinsalé ‘by a German submarine or gub- 
-marines, and sank in about ‘twenty minutes. Seven 
> Weuiidrdd of her passengers and crew were landed at 
Queenstown | and Kinsale, of whom about fifty were 
“*dead- “or, “dying: ‘The rest are missing. Gets ; 
= * Such" ‘a plain statement “of. fact would be. oufh- 
cient ‘to. atouse. ithe horror and indignation of the 
“whole world.” No possible excuse or explanation 
t “could suffice to wash from the hands of the Kaiser 
tg and ‘von Tinpitz the damned spot which doth -‘ tive 
: “‘multitudinous seas inc -arnadine. 7 But let the tale — 
she. told from the beginning. - 


On May Ist the Tavsitania left Now York, having 
‘on boatd of her a company which included British, 
‘Americans, Dutch, Scandinavi ians, Italians, Gr eoks: 
~ Spaniards, Berians ey en. 
ie _ mation in the world was represented, and all were 

‘civilians, travelling upon their lawful oocasi ons of 
Among them, Mr. G. A. 

Vanderbilt, millionaire and sportsman; Mr. Charles > 
_ Frohmann, ‘the _ well-known theatrical manager; — 
'. .Mr. D, A. Thomas, M.P. ., and his daughter, Loe 


Weare every neutral 


- Mackworth; Sir Hugh lane; Lady Allan, ard many - 


others notable i in, various ways, 
number of children, many of them babies in anms, 
Before the ship sailed, 


persons uninformed.” 
_.., But. -the . recipients 
3 daughed at the warn- 
ings, when they did not 
curse their impudence, 
-and.the great. ship 
steamed proudly out of 


New York harbour, the. 
Blue» Ensign floating =: 


over her taffrail.- ee 
The infernal plot ‘had 
been well and truly laid. 
The Lusitania was a 
prize particularly de- 
' sired of the Germans 
for many reasons. She 
represented the suc- 


British to recover. the 
“blue . riband of the 
Atlantic”? from Heir 
_ Ballin. When the Mor- 
gan - Combine , was 
formed twelve or thir- 
years -ago, and 
British Ses 


he ton Government 
vanced over two mil- 
ms an eels to the 


the extraordinary advertisement 
printed.on this page appeared in the American Press. 

. This ‘‘formal’’ notice was followed by anonymous. mes- 
sages sent to persons intenxling to travel in the Jmsitania, 
waming them not to embark. in. her. 
‘“We did-it to ease our conscience, lest harm should come +0 


cessful effort, of the 


Among ‘them was an unusual 


The Germans said, 


NOTICE. 
Travellers intending to embark on Atlantic 
_ -yoyage are reminded that a state of war exists bee 
tween Germany and her Allies and Great Britain 
and her Allies; that the zone of war includes the 
waters adjacent'to the British Isles: that in accord- 


_ance with the formal notice given by the Imperial 
German Government vessels flying the flag of Great 
Britain or any of her Allies are liable to destruction 
in those waters, and that travellers sailing in the war 
zone on ships of Great Britain or her Allies do so at 
their owa risk. 

__ Imperial German Embassy, Washington, D.C., 
April 22, 1915. _ 


‘Facsimile of Huns’ warning as it appeared in American newspapers. 
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The leviathan’s ES AE 


Guataed Conaneios on easy terms to puild two ships whick 
should be the largest and fastest crossing the 
should; umder all circumstances, remain wholly British, The 
Lusitania and Mauretania were built to Admiralty specifioa- 
tions, of exceptional strength of scantling, to steam twenty- 
five knots, and to be at the disposal of the Admiralty as 
reserve oruiser's when they should be required. 
worthy, and tobe noted, in view of the sequel, that, while 


Atlantic, an& 


It is note- 


the Admiralty have 
taken up a number ef 


ships, P. & O., Orzent, 
White, Star, and other 
Cunanders, including 


~the latest and biggest, 


x 


the Aquitania, they dié 
mot take up these twe 
ships on which they haé 
a special lien. The 
Lusitania, though nine 
years old, still held the 
“ ‘blue - riband,’ and 
there is no doubt thas 
Herr Ballin, who deeply 
resented the fact that 
the British Governmen’ 
subsidised her construc- 
tion, used ‘all ‘his influ- 
ence to have her out of 
the way. when peace 
shall once more, if 
ever, restore the normal 
compe 

After - fortnight’s 
domiparaiixe quiescence 
in the pirate campaign, 
during which the officers 
of the ‘‘U”’ boats ap- 
parently confined them- 
selyes to sinking neu- 


tnals and British trawlers 
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m the North Sea, they made their presence felt once mone in 
the Atlantic. Two fair-sized liners, the Candidate and the 
Centurion, were sunk, the one off the Scillies, the other some 
twenty-five miles from Waterford, in the earlier 
part of last week. It is almost certain that there 
was more than one enemy vessel in these waters, 
and that they. were of a bigger type than the 
Germans had hitherto employed. One was idemti- 
fied as U39, a vessel which certainly had no 
existence before the war. These ships are 

said to be submarine cruisers of 1,400 tons, 

steaming twenty knots on the surface and 

fourteen submerged, and with a radius of 

action of 4,000 miles. The Germans rely 

upon them to ‘‘fasten the necktie round 

John Bull’s neck’? which shall strangle 

him into submission. Thus the plot was 

laid, : : 

On board the Tasitania the chance of 
faling in with a Genman submarine was 
the chief topic of conversation and of merri- 
ment throughout the voyage. The passem- 
gers were entirely at their ease. They had 
the assurance of their Captain that no 
sxerman war vessel on the water or beneath 
it could touch a ship of the Tasitania’s 
speed. The weather was delightful, and 
they had faith in their Captain. The Ger- 
man threat was all that was needed to give, 
zest to the monotonous business of ‘‘ cross- 
ing the berring-pond.’’ 

Captain William = Thomas 
Tumner, a sturdy British seaman 
of the cleam-cut, square-jawed 
type, was in command. He had 
been in the service of thé 


Cunard Company for years, 
starting as cabin boy, and 
winning his way up to the 


highest position of trust. He 
was taking the place of Captain 
Dow, the skipper who three 
months ago brought the Lmusi- 
tania into JTiverpool under, the 
Stars and Stripes, Captain 
Turner was previously in com- 
mand. of the Aquitania until 
that huge vessel was taken up 
by the Government as an auxil- 
iary cruiser. 

At 11 a.m. on Friday, 7th inst., the Lusitania was off the 
Fastnet, in a fog, with her syren sounding and hier speed 
reduced to fifteen knots. It had been an unusually long 
passage for her, and it is supposed that she took the southerly 
course prescribed for liners since the Titanic disaster, when 
there is likely to be ice about. Besides, for some reason 
“which is not clear, the speed of the Cunarders has been 
limited to 21. knots since the war began. Now, at any rate, 
she wais following the ‘ omnibus route,”’ which brings all 
ships, after they. have made their landfall, to a point from 
eight to twelve miles off the Old Head of Kinsale, where 
they make their numbers to the signal station and are re- 
ported to Lloyd’s. From the sounding of the syren it might 


mw LENGTH OF A TORPEDO 2C PEET 


Captain Turner and Jack Roper (inset), one 
of the crew, who saved the papers 
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be supposed that all thous of danger was ae fi om +! 

mind of the Captain and his officers. But they were already 

receiving svireless messages, warning them that German sub-— 
marines were in the fieighbourhood, “and giving — 

‘them instructions as to their course, What those 
instructions were, and whether they were carried — 
out, we do not. know at present. so all judgment, 

. both of the Admiralty and of the Captain, must, 

in 1 justice be suspended. ee 

~The, fog cleaved “and Caper’ Turner 
increased ~speed to 18 knots. No more, 

“because he wished to -reach “Liverpool 

three hours or so before high water, in 

order that he might take his ‘ship straight 
in. without stopping. to pick up a pilot. ae 

It is not, however, likely that a few kmots — 
-muore or ‘less made. the difference betwee 

safety and destruction i in this instance. \ 

The passengers loitered on deck, en- 
joying the warm sunshine, the bright, 
smooth sea and the view cof the green .— 
shores of Ireland as they slid by. Luycheon 
time came, and- most of them went below. 

- They were finishing their meal, andthe 
: band was playing Mi Tipperary, “when a 
, ~- muffled, knocking stroke was felt, rather 
-than- heard, and the ship took a list ‘to 


starboard. Hyveryone knew what had ie 
_pened, but danger was not yet in tes 
thoughts. 


‘““Tt’s all aight,” said one; ‘she had 
struck a smail mine, that’s all. She 
can’t * sink. ’#<-5 

So they filed out of the aeiok: 
dining-room, up the canted companion- 
way, ‘and went to their cabins to find life- 
belts, in case the unpovewle: worst ‘should — 
happen. | d 

Above them and below Chik there was 
greater realisation, a truer knowledge. 
The brute torpedo struck the ship on her 
starboard side close to. the main engine 
room, Water and «flying debris were 


boilers ‘‘ jack-knifed ?’—doubled up like. a 
folding knife—causing in all probability 
the second explosion, ‘which was taken for 
a second torpedo; the main steam pipe 
was cut, and the engines ‘put out of — 
commission,’ to quote the~ expressive 
piaacs used by Captain Turner at the inquest. Many of the 


stokers and the ’tween- bel stewards were killed or maimed 


by the explosions : * 

Those on the lofty upper decks of the ieee saw more of 
what happened, naturally, than those who were at luncheon. 
Several declare that they saw the periscope of a submarine—- 
of two. submarines—and that the’ Lusitania, pursuing a Z1g- 
zag course to avoid that on the port hand, ran into the jaws 
of “that on the starboard. But there is no very good evidence 
to support the statement. Captain Turner, in his evidence, 
says that neither he nor the Second Officer, who was on the 
bridge with him, saw anything of the vessel. The. first he 
knew of the attack was when he heard the Second. Officer say, 


~ eg oe prey 


LENGTH OF THE LUSITANIA 785 FEET 
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hurled a hundred feet into the air; the ~ ‘3 


Miss Josephine Brendell, leading lady at the London Opera 


House last year in ‘‘ Come Over Here.’’ Saved with her. son, 
John Edward Williams, aged 10. 


“Here's a torpedo’’—as he might 
have said, ‘‘Here’s a porpoise.’* 
The Captain was just in time to see 
the streak of bubbles approaching 
the ship. Mr. Burt, a passenger, 
says he saw the torpedo approach- 
ing the ship, running very shallow, 
only about three feet below the 
surface, His evidence agrees with 
the Captain’s in this respect, and 
it shows that the Germans were out 
to kill, for at that depth is was 
certain that the explosion itself 
must cause slaughter among those 
on board. One thing is perfectly 
clear: that not the smallest warn- 
ing of any sort or kind was given 
before the shots were fired. 
The passengers displayed the most 
admirable coolness. An American 
gentleman, when the explosion took 
place, was heard to say, ‘' By 
Heaven, they’ve done it,’’ as if : 
scmething had come off against which he had laid.a bet. Mr. 
Oliver Bernard was watching the missile approach with a 
sort of paralysed fascination, when a lady, also an American, 
said to him in an even voice, ‘‘ That isn’t a torpedo, is it? ’’ 
When the first list to starboard ceased, complete faith in the 
stability. of the ship returned. ‘‘ We shall get into Queens- 
town all right,’ were the words with which the male pas- 
sengers reassured the women. 


But. now stermea qualities than mere insouciance were 
called for. The wireless operators had just time to send the 
message, ‘‘Come quick, heavy list,’? when the water stopped 
the dynamos. Captain Turner had had the water-tight doors 
closed and the boats on the davits swung out when the ship 
entered the danger zone. But the explosion burst the doors 
open, and, for tayo reasons, but few of the boats could be 
launched. In the first place the heavy list to starboard 

. swung those on the port side inboard, so that they gould mot 
be got into the sea. In the second place, the engines being 
out of commission, it was impossible to stop the way of the 
ship, and she continued to slide forward till she slid beneath 
the waves. Captain Turner ordered the boats to be lowered 

to the rails and then gave the order, unwonted under such 
cireumstances, that they were not to be launched. They 
must inevitably have capsized when they touched the water. 
This order wes resented by some of the passengers, and one 
of them, revolyer in hamd, threatened ‘‘ to shoot the finst 
man who did not launch a boat.’’,. The proximity of the 
Hibernian coast must-have affected him. The boat was 
lowered, was swept against the ‘side of the ship, and was 


-strange adventure. 


One of the youngest survivors. 
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features seemed to show that he had found the words true, 
Mr. Vanderbilt died as that other American millionaire died 
on hoard’the. Titanic. He and his valet made it their business 
to collect all the ‘‘ kiddies’ they could and place them in the 
boats. Then he took off his own lifebelt, though unable to 
swim, and gave it to-a frightened old woman. Amd so he 
died. An Astor and a Vanderbilt have perished heroically at 
sea within three years of each other. Shall we come to say 
““richesse oblige” as we say “‘mnoblesse oblige”? ? 

A boy of fourteen, whose name is unrecorded, took in his 
charge a lady and a little girl. He saw them safely into a 
boat. Then he stood back on the deck and awaited the end 
without flinching. M. Papadopoulo, a Greek, put his wife 
and daughter into a boat. Seeing no more women about, he 
asked, and obtained, penmission to follow them. But before 
the boat could be lowered: another woman appeared. The 
brave Greek immediately left the boat and put her in his 
place. He was seen standing with folded ams on deck. 
Then a ‘funnel. fell upon him and killed him. Captain Turner 
stood on the bridge till the ship sank beneath him. At the 
last he turned to the Quartermaster and said, ‘‘ Do the best 
you can for yourself. Your job is done. Good-bye!’’ Happily, 
after being in the water for two hours:and a-half, the Captain 


was saved. 


These things happened in far less space of time than it 
has taken tto'write them. The Lusitania was struck at 2,12. 
At 2.33, before all were clear, she slid beneath the waters, 
so gently that there was no maelstrom to pull down those 
who struggled around her. It seemed she was careful to the 
last itor her own. Howbeit, some of the passengers lad a 
They were drawn into the great funnels, 
and then shot out again by a final explosion, one right imto 
a ‘boat, another close to a pile of 
floating wreckage. Both were saved. 

Then arose that heartrending wail 
which. rung out over the icy, moon- 
light sea when ithe Titanic foundered. 
long-drawn and piteous, with a tragic 
diminuendo forerunning the dread 
silence. And there were scenes in 
the water which strong men after- 
wards could not tell for their tears. 
Mrs. Adams, of Bristol, whose hus- 
band is serving at the front, came 
near a ‘boat with the body of her dead 
child in her amms. Hands were 
stretched out to her. ‘ Let me first 
bury my dead,’ she exclaimed, and 
committed the body of the little one 
tenderly to the deep. Amother woman 
was picked up with three children 
clasped to hher.. Two were already 
dead. ~The boat was overcrowded, 
and she was gently told that the 
bodies must be returned to the sea. 


capsized. 


-. Now the heroism which these events bring forth began to 
shine out. The old cry of the sea, ‘‘ Women and children 
 finst,’’ was heard, and as far as possible obeyed. Mr. Iroh- 
‘mann stood on one of the upper decks. ‘‘ Why fear death? 
‘Tt is the sweetest adventure of life,’ he was heard to say, 
quoting Peter Pan. His body was found later, and its calm One 


of the rescued passengers (centre figure). 
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‘They are mine to keep and mine to bury,’’ she said, and, 
The third 


with a broken prayer, placed them over the side, 


~ child, a baby of a few months, died 
as she reached Queenstown. 

So rests the Lusitania and eleven 
hundred or more—the precise number 
is still uncertain—of those who sailed 
in her, in fifty fathom of water, eight 
miles S.W. of the Old Head of Kin- 
sale.’ The -Coroner’s Jury found a 
verdict of wilful murder against the 
Kaiser, Admiral von Tirpitz, and the 
officers and crews of the pirate craft 
which took part in this devilish as- 
sassination. - The verdict is just, if 
for the moment futile. The Germans 
have made some sort of attempt, to 
justify the deed. Open rejoicing is 
tempered with hypocritical expres- 
sions of sorrow for those who have 
Jost their lives; and a brazen asser- 
tion that ‘they brought it upon 


Martin ‘Mannion, a cripple who was 
saved after having.been in the water 
r four hours. 


this point, and, for obvious reasons, 
will make none. If it be true, it is 
pertinent to ask whether Count Bern- 
storff abused his privilege as Ambas- 
saaor to the United States to com: 
municate the fact to his Government, 
and thus enter into a plot for the 
destruction of the ship. © But, for 
good and sufficient reasons which it 
would take too long to give, concern- 
- ing port regulations, it is highly im- 
probable that the story is true, and, 
if it were, it would afford no sort of 
justification for the act of the Ger- 
mans in sinking the ship without 
search, and without making provision 
for the safety of those on board her. 
If they are really of opinion ‘that the 
acquisition of a few tons of military 
stores by this country outweighs the 
enormity of sending eleven hundred 
innocent people to their death, it is 
only one proof the more that the 
world cannot continue in safety while 
Prussianism retains the power to do 
mischief. 


Mr. Cowper, a Canadian journalist, and Helen 
Smythe, two of the survivors, 


themselves, — They — al- 


While it is agreed on all hands that the passengers behaved 
with cool courage, there are some charges of lack of discipline — 


“navigation of, the ship, there is the 


which prevailed off the Fastnet ; (2). 


among the crew. As Lord Mersey is _ 
to preside over a Committee, which 
will inquire into all the circum. 
stances, it would be unfair to com: 
ment upon this, However, it may be — 
said that, according to one passenger, — 
the men appeared too weak to handle 
the boats and to get them outboard. 
It is a singular criticism. But it is 
to be remembered that most of the — 
most efficient men of the Merchant — 
Service are in the Royal Naval Re- — 
serve and have beem called up by the 
Admiralty. It would not be wonderful 
if the crew of the Lusitania were not _ 
quite up to the ordinary high. stan- 
dard of the Cunard. As regards the 


same necessity to be sparing of com- _ 
ment. The points to be elucidated 

are: (1) Whether, Seed aig es 
under the circum- 
stances, it was 
wise to use the 
syren during the 
thick sweather 


lege justification, in the 
first-place, because * of 
the ‘ inhuman< plan - of 
England to starve the 
women and children of 
Germany.’’. This is not 
arguable... If the -Ger- 
mans think that the 
exercise by us of the 
undoubted right of a 
beligerent to cut off an 
enemy’s trade justifies 
wholesale slaughter 
without warning and 
without opportunity to 
save life, they are alone 
in all the world in think- 
ing so. 

Next they allege that 
the Lusitania’ was arm- 
ed.- This is denied by 
the Admiralty, and the 
denial is confirmed by 
the Inspector ‘of Cus- 
toms at New York, and 
by the testimony ~ of 
neutral passengens. 
Again, they say it is 
‘proved ”? that the ship 
was carrying 5,400 tons 
of war material for the 
British Government. 
Proof, to a. German, 
means that he has as- 
serted that it is ‘so. 
The . Admiralty have 
made no statement on 


Arrival of two of the rescued passengers at . 
; Euston Station, London, — 


whether, and, if so, why, the 
ordinary -‘‘ omnibus route ?’ 
was kept; (3)..whether the 
reduction of speed to eigh- 
teen knots in any way con- 
tributed to the disaster.’. I 
am not myself inclined to 
think that it did. The sub- 
marine probably fired her 
torpedo from a range of not 
more than 200 yards, . for 
the weapons used by the 
“U” boats are of a short- 
range type, carrying a very 
heavy war-head, amnd,;~ so 
long as the course was ex- 
actly known, it gas a com- 
paratively easy matter so. to 
‘‘draw a bead’? that the 
torpedo would be bound to 
hit. : 

There has been a tendency 
both here and in the United 
States to blame the Admi- 
ralty for not. affording ‘the 
ship-better protection. Mr. 
Churchill dealt with this 
point in the House ‘of Com- 
mons, and it need only be 
said that a mere escort of a 
destroyer or two agecompany- 
ing the ship could . have 
given her very little protec- ~.7 (<5, 4 4 
tion, if any, Destroyers can A member of 


only protect by thoroughly. landed at Queenstown wrapped 
in a blanket, and barefooted. = 


searching a specified area of 
sea, and, to do so, they must . : 


have some certain knowledge of the. 3 
_ whereabouts of the submarines, It — 
will be noticed ithat the, Lusitania, 
was torpedoed well to the Westward — 
of the region in which either the 
Candidate or the Centurion was sunk. 
It would be a most dangerous thing 
if a clamour for convoy for merchant, — 
ships were, allowed to disturb the. 
carefully planned dispositions of the. 


Admiralty, > =: 


course, been enormous 


_ broughit them upon 
their arrogant rejo 


e 


been placed in aes 


Be Se be ats aft = 


‘The effect of the 1oss of “ihe 
‘tania -on the public mind ~h 


event. It is universally f 
President of the United 


ly PRE 3 


crew who 


Pe er 


BS eke, eS 


‘over 
a 


position by the action of the German Government. 
have more than a hundred American citizens perished by the 


sinking of the Lusitania, but satisfaction 
has to be obtained for the death of an 
American citizen in the Falaba, for the 
~ aerial bombardment of the Cushing, and 
_ for the sinking, with loss of life, of the 
American vessel Gulflight. It is very 
widely thought that the Germans have 
commnitted these outrages with the de- 
- liberate intention of dragging the Ameri- 
ean Government into the strugele, just 
as the sinking of Dutch, Norwegian and 
' Swedish ships seems to betoken a desire 
- to outrage. the peoples of these countries 
- beyond endurance. What the object could 
be, exeept to array a greater number of 
belligerent Powers at the Council -Table 
when the eventual settlement comes, and 
thus. to increase the chance of disagrec- 
ment, if is not very easy to sce. On the 
- whole it scems more reasonable to con- 
clude ‘that the Germans are so maddened 
“by thatwed of this country that they 
have become reckless of any con- 
sequenees. which do not seem likely 
to turn <the balance of military 
yower very heavily against them- 
selves. 
. Althougn~ the enemy’ has -struck 
~ us an undoubtedly heavy blow-by 
sinking the great liner, the pride 
and glory of our Transatlantic flect, 
the pirate campaign has not pros- 
pered much beyond its wont in the 
past week. Probably, if a dead set 
is made at a_panticular ship, and 
the whole of the ‘submarine ~re- 
sources of Germany devoted to com- 
nassing her destruction, there will 
be, for some time yet, a good 
chance that the enemy will succeed 
in achieving his end. But the ships 
still come into our ports and leave 
them at the rate of fifteen or six- 
teen hundred a week. It is sensa-. 
tional to torpedo a big liner and to 
destroy over a thousand lives. As 
an exhibition of ‘“frightfulness’’ it 
is striking, and, if ‘‘ frightfulmess ”’ 
frightened anybody, would be effec- 
—tive. But if the Germans are really 
intent on laying siege to us, the 
thoughtless galleons ‘‘which bring 
the wheat and the cattle, lest street- 
bred people die,’? would, one would 
think, be a more profitable mark for 
them, and, more profitable still. our 


Not only 


Mme. Papadopoulo, the Greek lady 
who was among the rescued. 


Mr. J. Lane and Miss B. Williams, two of the 


rescued. 


warships. and our transports. 
of proportion, and, truth to tell, the nation has preserved 
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We must preserve our sense 


it very well. 

The effect of the destruction of the 
Juusitania has been, as’anyone but a Hun 
could have prophesied, so to send up the 
recruiting figures that, in some districts, 
more men have been taken in a day than 
were previously taken in a week. It has 
been met in Canada and Australia by 
offers of fresh contingents. Indeed, if at 
were, as the Germans claim; a great naval 
victory, it has been one of the kind known 
as a-Pyrrhic victory. The act itself was 
no worse in kind, though very much worse 
in degree, than the torpedoing of de- 
fenceless trawlers without warning, o7¢ 
the sinking of the Falaba. Whether it is 
actually so bad-as the slaying of defence- 
less prisoners in cold blood. or the awfut 
deeds done in Krance and Belgium, is a 
matter of opinion. They are all evidences 
ef one and the self-same ‘spirit. But it 
las certainly roused the temper of 
this country as nothing else has 
done yet, and that is a fact which 
the Germans, if they know our his- 
tory, would know that they will 
have ultimate ‘cause to rue. 


So peace to the hallowed dead of 
the misitania! They sleep,.some of 
them in:thewide graves of Queens- 
town, more in that ‘‘ spot unmarked 
but holy ”-where-lies the giant ship. 
They are victims of a devilish raze, 
martyrs for°a holy cause. Their 
blood cries aloud from the sea, as 
Abel’s from the ground to tha 
supreme Judge, and ‘“ Shall not tha 
Judge of all the earth do righit’’? 
Wf the blood of the martyrs is the 
seed of , the Church, their blood, 
mingled with that which has flowed 
in torrents. in Belgium, France, 
Serbia and Poland will purchase_a 
truer peace, a happier lot for man- 
kind. -They perished proudly, men 
and women, siving an example to 
the enemies of the human race of 
how the victims of his brutality can 
die. To whatever nation they be- 
longed in life, they are now among 


the cherished dead of -England. 
And England does <not forget 
those who have died “in her 
cause. 


Some of the survivors at Queenstown about to continue their journey to England. 
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Italy’s Fighting Forces 


“At the time of the battle of Charleroi and the French retreat, Germany and Austria threatened to 


to strike at France by occupying Lyons as well as Paris. Preparations for crossing the frontier and seizing Milan were 


being completed when the battle of the Marne upset the German plans and changed the German attitude toward Italy 
from one of threats and abuse to promises and cajolery. Now Italy is ready for war, down to the last button on the 
haversack. These photographs show some of her bluejackets and infantrymen. A! 


8 : ae 


invade Italy in order 
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See _ The Queen Bess Scores 


be “In the Daraanelles operations the Queen Elizabeth has done incalculable damage both to the forts and the Turkish troops. 
‘The latest’ scoop of this marvel ot naval construction is the crippling of a German aeroplane, which was brought down 
= «= py the warship’s artillery fire and fell into the sea. The aviators were captured. 
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“Southend: A Fortified Place” (German Version) 


After the Zeppelin raid on Southend-on-Sea, the Huns issued their usual self-laudatory bulletin, in which, with their usual 
effrontery they described the favourite Essex seaside resort as a “ fortified place.’ The Huns are so brave as to drop 
their incendiary bombs from a thousand feet in the air during the hours of night, injuring men, women and. children 
indiscriminately, and then fly away; but. German residents in Southend are now wishful, no doubt, that their fellow 
countrymen had conducted the war in a legitimate manner. Fig. (3) Cavity caused in York Road, Southend, by bomb. 
(2) Corporal Hanney, who was wounded by a flying fragment ofa bomb; his wife and child escaped unhurt. (1) The timber 

3 yard belonging to Mr. Flaxman, where the worst of the fires took place. oF a 


10... : aS 
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- From Mufti to Khaki in Fifty Minutes 


The transition from Civilian—unmoved by the fact that others are fighting to keep him and his safe from harm, to Soldier, 
willing to take his place in the struggle for freedom, is a marvellously rapid process. Therein is a tribute to the authori- 
ties’ methods of dealing with recruits, who can now be fitted out in all the glory of uniform and equipment within the hour 

after enlistment. These four photographs show how the thing is done. Fig. (1) Potential soldiers listening to the Recruit- 
ing Sergeant at 10 o’clock. (2) Passing the doctor at 10.10. (3) Swearing allegiance at 10.30. (4) Fully equipped and on the 
44 way to the drill ground at 10.50. 
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Famous 


HEWN 
feelings 


raunhigh 
nen make 
mistakes, and 
the opponent 
of Lieutenant- 
Colonel John 
Ward, ~ MP., 
in Stoke-on- 
Trent at the 
General Elec- 
tion of Decem- 
ber, 1910, made 
&@ grieyous 
blunder when 
he allowed the 
issue of a pos- 
ter saying 
“NN 0 ties, Lor 
Thomas and 
turn out the 
ps 2 a 1s rs oe ae 
Lieut.-Col. 
Ward, or plain 
Mr. John 
Ward, as he : : 
then was, anade a very effective retort. Referring to this 
placard he said: “J am a traitor; I, a soldier, who have 
stood in the square and seen the bullets spit the sand up 
round me; I, who have been decorated by the Queen, am 
called a traitor by a fellow who wants your votes. I appeal 
to you to throw the insults of this gentleman back into his 
teeth.”’ 

The announcement that Mr. John Ward, 
M.P.,’ as he is sometimes called, had been gazetted a 
Iieutenant-Colonel, gave wide satisfaction, for Mr. Ward is 
a general favourite. He is one of those big, gentle+mannered, 
soft-voiced men, who yet give an impression of great power 
and strength. Those qualities were roused on that occasion 
when he recalled his wervices as a soldier, for it is the last 
thing he would think of doing except under great provocation. 


John Ward, M.P. 


Lieutenant-Colonel 


‘the Navvies’ 


Tieutenant-Colonel Ward is a Hampshire man, born in the 
village of Oaklands in 1866 and, at seven years of age, haying 
lost his father five years previously, he was earning his living 
as a field-worker. There is mo false pride about this genial 
giant—stiamding 6 feet 14 inches, he is one of the biggest, 
not to-say handsomest, men in Parliament—and he speaks 
quite simply and unaffectedly of the hardships and struggles 
of his early days. As a lad he suffered much from exposure, 
and his hands still bear scars sustained in the hard and 
rough work of those years of trial. 

At twelve John Ward ran any from home with the in- 
tention, so common to boys of that age, of going to sea. 
He wot’ as far as Southampton, but there an unsympathetic 
shipmaster put an end to his ambition by refusing to accept 
him unless he could show the written permission of hig 
mother. But the boy was determined not to return home, 
and, without food or shelter, he sought 
the refuge of a railway truck amd fell 
sound asleep. In the small hours of 
the morning his rest was disturbed by 
shunting, operations, in which his wagon 
was included. Sying low and 
keeping quiet, he slipped out 
in the.morning unnoticed, in- 
tending to re-ocowpy his lodg- 
ing next night. This time he 
was observed and driven away 
and, in the search for fresh 
quarters, he fell, striking his 
head against the kerb, and 
losing consciousness, He re- 
covered at the police station, 
and spent the night in the 
casual ward of the wovrk- 
house among “as good a gang 
of ruffians ’’—he has related— 
as could be found within four 
walls. 

In the morning he was 
given a quantity of oakum to 
pick, but, failing to make - 


“himself one day the central figure in an agitation 


headway with this task, re was set to the porabsiaies of floors. 
This was done to the eititaeion of the eben maste 
and then the boy was sent home to his mother, — 


Work of various Jvinds followed, arid then at ae 
was in Kgypt fighting as a voluntéer. in the 1885 Soud Ss 
campaign, for which the holds the silver medal and ‘clasp, and. , 
the Khedive’s bronze star. It was to this incident in his — 
Jife that Lieutenant-Colonel Ward refenred ab aie Stok 
election. ~ aie, Ais 


Apart irom this adventure, Mr. Ward's ‘life vay seh a 
yound of hard and exacting work. One of the big jobs on™ 
which he worked as a nayvy was the Manchester Ship Canal,’ > 
and it was out of his association with that great achievement 
that the Navvies’ Union sprung. Unexpectedly he, found 
"beninte 
certain of the conditions of work. <A few hurried remarks” 
attracted the attention of his fellow eh and shor! 
afterwards the Union was formed, . gk oe hr Mas ne a 


In 1906 Mr. Ward was returned to Panliaident for Stoke: 
on-Trent, 


and he has_ represented the constituency oe 
since. 7 > 
‘When the call for more men beowiae urgent, Ne: Ward com= hs 
ceived the idea of placing both his experience and his influ: 
ence over men, who regard him as their trusted’ leader, é aire 
the service of the War Office. His offer’ was at once ac-— 
cepted, and the ‘‘Navvies’ Battalion,’”? as ip is Ae 
called, proved an instant and a gratifying s e9s, so that 
he has two great organisations mow to his credit, the Navvies’ 
Union and the Navvies’ Battalion. The Sunday name of the 
-hattalion is, as Lieutenant-Colonel Ward himself puts it, 


y 
(Re 


“The Vighth Public Works Proneer Battalion, ‘18t Middle- 
sex.’ Quite a lot of the men are old soldiers, and of ‘them By 
Colonel Ward has obser ved :— 4g 


re ae & 
“T don't know what we “should: have done aioe them, aoe. 
But we take any men up to fifty, and a nayvy of fifty ‘is 
generally as hard as nails. Some of the younger men have a 
been transferred from other regiments, where their services 
would not be of the same value ag in this battalion; but, 
of course, there is a limit ¢o that, and we must depend is 
a very large extent on new men—pick and shovel. men 
whether they are navvies or miners, or eley. diggers ee my 


own constituency.” Y 


It is interesting to recall that Lieutenant-Colonel - Wand 
was ‘once a severe oritic of the system of officering the * 
British Army. dn a speech which he made in the House of 
Commons in March, 1911, he took up the position tha he 
opportunities of the common soldier to rise to conmmissionod — 
rank were practically mil. It was, he contended, an aristo- 
cratic-governed Army, and therefore it was. considered ny 
something of asacrilege for a poor man to hold any post. 
in it above that of a Sergeant-Major. ‘The present war has 
given the private soldier and the ‘non-commissioned - Mi, 
who, in Mr. Kipling’s phrase, is “the backbone of the 
Army ’’—his chance, and each rank has eagemly 
itself of the opportunity. Always a picturesquc I 
Ward, Ticutenant-Colonel and M.P., looks more imposing 
than ever in his Khaki uniform, and, if the fortune 
should ever take him into the fighting line, he \ 
as good an account of himself aus when. ho, fo 


the bullets pit 
around,”? | 


bie prices for sr 
of War Scones on Ty 
and Sea’ Ades th 
Widitor, — us Nai 


Ton LC. 
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Boys of the Navvy Brigade eaueaee 


Battalion, whose faith is undoubtedly in their great leader, John Ward 


(a sketch of whom appears on the opposite page), and in their own strong right arm. These men were not reared in the lap 
“Ue of luxury, and whatever hardship may befal, they will bear it without flinching. Their courage and their physique are like 
|). iron. tn the ‘upper picture they are shown at the Alexandra Palace erecting the internment camp for the 3,000 German 
: ‘. prisoners who are to be kept under guard, In the lower photograph the Battalion is seen forming up for parade. 
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~ Here are some of the members of the Navvies’ 
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“xy, MORE TO BE PITIED THAN CENSURED 
“ah = 


—Philadelphia Evening Ledger. : 


ANXIOUS. 


WALLACE. GOLDSMITii- 


Dr. (Bernhardi) Dernburg: ‘‘ Germany does not strive for 
territorial aggrandizement in Europe—so Belgium cannot be 
given up.’’—New York Sun. . 


THE SCOLD 
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How Will the War End? 


By Sir Hiram S. Maxim 


“It is quite possible, and I may say probable, that before many weeks have passed something 
new will make its appearance which will be a great aid to our troops at the front,” 


HIS is in fact the greatest and the wickedest war the months, the Germans have made no progress. Quite true 

s oo m - , 
7 world has ever known. No great principle is being they claim that they will win in the end, but here again 
iad nd f=) 
x fought for such as was the England comes in. 


case in the American Civil War 
~ that resulted in the abolition of 
slavery. 
Kaiser Wilhelm has been ex- 
tremely ambitious. 
“tae He exerted all of his energy and 
~ much of the resources of his country 
to create and to equip the largest 
and the most efficient army thatthe 
‘ world. has ever known. He was 
. extremely proud of his army. He 
~ - ° was as proud of it as a boy is of a 
new toy, and like a boy he wanted 
to try it and see what it would do, 
so he managed to bring about the 
existing war which practically in- 
volves half of the world. 


It is impossible for the Germans 
to invade England, and England 


can maintain the war as long as 


she likes. Everything that Eng- 
land wants, that she does not 
produce herself, can be obtained 
from the United States and Canada, 


The greater part of the American 
nation of one hundred millions are 
of Hnglish descent and they sym- 
pathise deeply with England. It 
is a fact that the common working 
men of America take more interest 
in the war than the same class in 
England; they are all willing to do 


Soe 3 their utmost for their Mother 
Russia is an enormously large 


and powerful nation ; but there is no 
doubt about it, if the Kaiser had only 
had France and-Rwussia to deal 
with, with Austria to assist him, 
he would probably have been able 
to annex a large slice of Russia, 
still more of Northern France as 
well as the whole of Belgium and 


Country so I think that the war 
will end, not by any brilliant 
conquest ‘by the French,: the 
Russian, or the English; but by 
the prolongation of the war until 
Germany is worn out. We are 


sure to succeed in the end. 


It is quite possible, and I may 


he would have demanded —an : say probable, that before many 

- enormous indemnity. Sir Hiram Maxim. y ~ weeks have passed something new 
_ Unfortunately, however, for him, Great Britain joined the pro- will make its appearance which will be a great aid to our 
cession, so that notwithstanding the war has been going on for troops at the front. é 


Ee DINNER TIME IN THE FIGHTING LINE. 


WES ; Hungry soldiers from the trenches receiving their dinner rations. 
. 
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fhe landing of the Allied troops on the Gallipoli Peninsula and on the Asiatic side of the Dardanelles constitutes one of the 
most memorable episodes in this gigantic struggle, and shows once more the devoted heroism and gallantry which is inherent 
in the Britisn soldier and his cousins from the Dominions. Against tremendous opposition from the Turco-Germans, 
were entrenched in force behind barbed-wire barricades, and hidden from view by the uneven nature of the ground, 
troops landed at five different spots on the beach. The ground had been prepared beforehand by the covering Allied) wars 


at last. 


hn Oy Oe ae & 


asion of Turkey | Ey ee 


f 


| obtaining a firm foothold and forcing the enemy inland. In one instance the novel experiment was made of running a liner, 
ne\, ‘River Clyde, full of troops, deliberately ashore. Throughout the whole day the vessel remained ashore, with her 2,000 

| huddled together, while the bullets rattled against her sides, and it was not until darkness had set in that the troops 
@ able to aigembark: and, under the shelter of the cliffs, drive the Turks back. As showing the nature of the fighting which 
lace, and is still: progressing, ‘in the endeavour to reach Constantinople by land, even the Turkish newspapers themselves 
thas been of the most furious description. ‘’ The valleys are full of dead. The guns of the Allied warships vomit 
‘positions; tho enemy, in spite of the murderous fire wherewith they were received, continue to deliver a series 


+ 
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Honours for Wounded French Heroes 


The Esplanade des Invalides in Paris, historic as the scencs which it has witnessed in the past have been, has seen no 
braver sight than that which attracted Parisians when the Governor of the French capital, General Galopin, reviewed his ~ 
garrison, and at the same time conferred upon the wounded heroes of France various decorations for conspicuous bravery — 
in the field. Fig. (1) The march past. (2) Medaille Militaire for an armless hero. (3) A form of salutation peculiar ‘to the 
“ French, 3 ae Se 


--gex and Kent have 


“ where this flying steel will 


‘The Formidable was the last 


_tnine-protected Mersey. 


’N theory no class of tactics should be of avail against the 
submarine on its stealthy under-water mission. In 
practice, however, our war vessels can do a good many 
things to bring about a loss fe: the ee es Pleet. 


oA submarine ae approach a “ship in bright 
vi ina: ~ without being 
visible. nit he conning: tower 


tae at 


_peris opes, - 
: _ throug eh the 


knots 


isi ed are very. ‘apparent. 


of a line of warships steam- 
ing down Channel ,on a 
- moonlit night, and “with just 
P enonkh break “sn the sea to 
‘make undetected approach 
~ possible ; but now voyages are 
_ taken at a speed far beyond 
~ that of a submerged vessel, 
and casualties. are as rare —3 

as among _ the Atlantic grey- 
“hounds which leap ~ from 
Liverpool to mid-Atlantic, 
and from- mid-Atlantic right 
to their moorings in the 


_ Again and again observers 
wandering: the cliffs of Sus- 
seen 
destroyers and other light 
veraft in the Channel. These 
wasps of the ocean develop 
‘tremendous speed, and the 
‘submarine captain is at a 
joss to know when and 


come lacing across his path... 
Inside ' the shell of-.a sub- 
marine,” when its — vital. 
organs are no longer hum- 
ming or roaring, it is pos- 
sible to hear the throb of - 


ae The Stealthy Submarine 


What Under-water Craft have to Fear from the Wasps of the Ocean 
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‘twists which so delight the pilot, and a tendency to side-slip, 
But the pressure under water is something fierce after the 
first twenty feet, and although submarines are built to with- 
stand this-pressure, a little over-enthusiasm in adding warter- 
ballast will put the machine in jeopardy, and the engines 
have to go full foree ahead iand upward in order to reach 
the less dense surface waters. For this reason the 
submarine must sink as little as possible, and cruise 
near the sunface. ‘ 

Here one must mention the splendid 
boats, trawlers, and similar craft, .The men on these 
small ships, engaged often in peaceful fishing, carry 
their lives in-their hands, for one torpedo will send 
their floating home into matchwood and twisted plates. 
The submarine is apt to disregard the small service 
oraft unitil, as Jack says, they go for the German like 
a bull-dog on three legs. There is no kid-glove busi- 
ness, no symptoms of brotirenly: love, about this kind 
of war. >. 

The bluejacket at the re head can reporé ‘throt ugh 
his telephone the passing and even near approach “of 
the submarine, for the screws by which it is propelled 
send up twe chunned streams 
which are pany visible at any 
decent angle from above. Thus 
it is that the sea-plane is best 
of all protectors of anchorages 
and viding vessels. From a’ 
thousand feet above, the wake 
of the submarine is visible at 


work of patvrol 


a great distance. The new 
German submarines are cer- 
tainly fitted with anti-aircraft 
guns, but these cannot come 
into action until the boat is 
awash. A tiny bomb dropped 
say. two hundred feet would 
destroy - the «strongest  sub- 
marine yet built. 
“LIFE” AT THE 
FRONT. 


A Corporal in France, writing 
to his brother, who is training 
in England says:— 


engines and screws working | *We have been working for 
3 ‘good mamy - yards away, about a week, so we are going 
but when — a thousand-ton. An irresistible appeal: Little Edna Horne collecting in London back to the trenches for a rest. 
- shuttle _ ‘of. steel is being for the Red Cross Fund. She is not yet four years old, and You don’t know how to take 
hurled at 35 knots, the sub- i has apy collected £30, a trench, do* you? Quite 
marine is at a loss to locate : ss simple. Somel body goes in front 


“ats “whereabouts. © - Should ‘his conning tower emerge, there 


¢ may ‘be an instant rain of projectiles, and a helm put hard 
_ over will swing the Se. on tto his craft without leaving 


_ stanttly — or. 
and way is easily lost. 


8 ‘chance of esoape. ee) 
- For though a submarine can sink pretty CSG itis in a 
ratio reduced as the feet of freeboard shrinks. The eight or 
ten feet above sea level is sunk much more rapidly than the 
noxit eight feet, and still more rapidly than the next eight feet, 
whioh are little enough to drop her clear of the charging hull. 
- And moreover a submerged ship cannot so readily change 
_ direction. Nor does the 
change, _ where “neces- 
war, y, from the -oil en- 
ines used for surface 
Se aopab ion to the less 
powerful eleatric motors 
used when under water, 
itake place quite in- 
smoothly, 


Contrary to- public 
- ideas it is. not possible 
_ for a submarine to 


» 


“a a ae ‘in : 
tho > wondrous 


4 “—-. 


One of the life-saving collars (deflated and inflated) provided by Queen 
Mary for the men on our warships. 
sum from her private purse for supplying these collars. 


19 


and cuts the barbed wire, then the bomb throwers throw_a lot 


of bombs into the trench, and ‘then the rest advance and take 
the trench. © It’s best to select an Cees trench for 
this pastime : 

It is Sunday to-morrow, and we do not have pack drill, so 
T shall do a bit of washing. I read the other day, ‘‘ The 
Tommy can march better with his pack on than without.” 


Our ©.0; must have read this also. ~ It will-be a bad day 
for the writer of same when I drop across him. It will 
be five rounds rapid. By the way, for your own good, 

: practise -rapid loading 


and firing. 

Tam going on writing 
and I. don’t : “know 
whether it~ will (go 
through. Our_own ofh- 
cers censor the letters. 
(We'd like some more 
like this. — Censor.) 
One way of @etting our 
own back. They give us 
plenty of parade; we 
write a lot of letters to 
find them something to 
do: (Thanks! we also 
“ do’? parades, — Cen- 
sor.) They must get 
plenty of fun out of it, 
judging by a few I’ve 
helped to write. Dm 
the dictionary for my 
section. 


Her Majesty set aside a large 
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Anti-German riots on a huge scale nave taken place in Englana and abroad as the result-of the Lusitania crime. Crowds 
of people have rampaged the streets, spreading destruction to shops and other property belonging to enemy subjects. -But_ 
for the prompt action of the Government in dealing with aliens on the lines put forward by Mr. Asquith in the House 
of Commons, this wave of indignation against a people which has outlawed itself from civilisation by wanton criminality — 
might have had appalling results. Fig. (1) A shop in Poplar, London, where the nationality of the owner was-chalked on 
the shutters for the sake of safety. (2) This shop was wrecked, and the furniture removed through an upstairs window; 

(3) Scores of bakers’ shops were smashed up, and the police were powerless to restrain the excited mobs. 2 


‘ 


“an ‘ + y ee ot 


a 


HE a aes Piece, a is dealt swith elsewhere i in 
this issue, marks at once the end of German influ- 
ence on opinion in neutral countries; and the failure 
of the - submarine blockade. Of -16,410 ships whieh 

ae at and: sailed. from 

‘ports in the United Kingdom 

between February 18th and 

May. Sth, only 48, Jess than 

one in every 38, 300, had_ been 

sunk by ‘torpedo attack. . 

- To some readers of this 

tory. statements made about 

the character of the Germans 
may seem- to shave savoured 
of exaggeration. — 

I have. directed attention 

broadly ‘to two things. First 

that..this. war -cam- only be 

‘compared with that outbreak 

‘of the Goths, which in the 5th 

Century ° covered Western 

Europe with devastation, and 
brought about the Dark Ages. 
Secondly that despite - “the 
arms and apparatus of modern 
warfare, the German way of 
fighting, what military men 

-eall tactics, has in this war 

been that which characterises 

-barbawic hordes. It has been, 

‘thatis to say, a way of fight- 

ing in which weight. of num- 
bers is relied upon to make _ 
up for inferiority in training 

‘and in skill. The fact cannot = 

be too often eniphasised that Royamaiint Abbey, France, 


which has bean converted into a 
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The Story of the Great War 
>. The: Final Muster of the Goths 


By James G Backhouse 


‘Hay aly’ any ‘event in the war has stirred the British peopie more than the sinking of the Lusitania, 

3 grasped the truth Mr. Asquith crystallised in his declaration in the House of Commons that “ the issues involved 

in this war affect the whole of the civilised world, and the future of humanity.’ They have begun to realise that 

we are fighting a combination of the vampire states, and fighting them to the death. 

ment of their last reserves the Germans and Austrians have gained a passing advantage on tho East front in Galicia. 
That, however, ‘is set off by their severe defeats and losses on the West. 


They have 


Through speed in the equip- 


blood fortwo whole days. Both are but larger items in 4 


catalogwe of,savage iniquity. * 


It has become necessary now very clearly to recognise what 


this cutbreak of Teutomania really ds. 


Though these revelations of 
German character have come 
upon most as a surprise; that 
character remains’ in. every 
essential the same as when 
in this Commentaries Julius 
Czesar described the Germans 
as not looking upon brigand- 
age as shameful outside their 
own territory even against 
ene another. It is as true 
now as when Froissart set it 
down in his Chronicles that 
the German is marked out by 
covetousness and greed of 
gain. It is as. true now as 
when long ago the Slav pro- 
verb first became current that 
“the German lays his eges in 
the nests of others,’ Jules 
Zeller, the learned historian 
of the German Empire of the 
Middle Ages has pointed out 
that ‘while other — peoples, 
ancient ‘and modem, have 
conquered and colonised from 
ambition or from _ political 
motives, the feature of Ger- 
man expansion has always 
been that of creating a void 
which the German himself 
was to fill. 


the present-day German mili- hospital is under the charge ci Mrs. Harley, Sir John French’s Tyo influences have been 
tary system, relyme upon sister, who is seen in the photograph chatting fo wounded long “at work in Germany. 
“mechanism and on mass, is soldiers: One is the anfluenée of com- 


by the ‘side of the antics of ~ : 
the British and the French a throw SYack. 

_ Many may find it hard to believe that a phenomenon of 
this kind could be witnessed in Eur. ope in the 20th Century. 
Nevertheless all the events of this war point to the one con- 
clusion. The more the German has found that his super- 
ficially modern, but actually barbaric, military system has 
been ineffective, the more has he proved his identity with 


-the destroying . “hordes who swarmed over the Rhine and. 


across the Alps in ancient days. 


Not a few whom the atrocities perpetrated in Belgium and. 


‘in’ Poland’ had left unmoved have had their -imaginations 
impressed by the Lusitania murder. The sinking of ‘the 
Lusitania was mo more war ‘than was the shooting in batches 
of hundreds ata time of the ~ 
helpless. inhabitants of Louvain, 
a butchery that went on in cold 


mon European civilisation. 
It is represented in literature, in philosophy, in science, and 
in the urts by all the foremost mames. It has been repre- 
sented in politics by German Socialism, a term of wide 
import, The other is. represented ‘by Teutomania. The mark 
of Teutomania is hatred of and contempt for everything that 
is mon-German. ~ Whether it be a building, an institution, or 


‘a human being, it simply im the eye of the teutomanic cum- 


bers the earth. This, qoined to @reed, is the real basis of 
German atrocities, Teutcmania is the true barbaric core of 
3 the German character. All 
savage. races exhibit the 
same narrow hatred of the 
strange. 

For a. generation and 
more Teutomania has be- 
come actively rampant, 


oo. 


In the track of the war: A ruined mill, 
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especially among the German ruling and official classes. The 
Franco-German “War gave it an immense impetus. 
fostered by Bismarckism, its political expression. 
the inspiration of Prussian militarism. 


It was 
It became 
Teutomania made 
the . German 


government 
‘and ruling 
classes eager 
to snatch when 
the time was 
judged ripe. 
Such a men- 
aceinthemidst 
of modern 
Europe would 
be an appall- 
ing peril were 
it not that the 
very _barbar- 


Mortar used by the British against the Turks 


at Ismailia. i ; : 
ism. which is 


the root of Teutomania is at the same time its weakness. 
The German lacks originality and precocity of mind. He is a 
picker-up and an adapter, not often an inventor. “Though 
passionate he is slow, though secretive he is braggart, though 
persistent in his aims he is ; changeable i in hhis ideas. It is the 
judgment of a, well-known German historian, Waitz, that, 
apart from outside impulses, the German has not the native 


Many a young farmer, when home for a few days, finds things a bit dull, and sets to work to aive, “the ae old man ” a hand ; ‘ 
in straightening things Upr3 j ae en ae 


capacity to reach a high level of civilisation. Since,. when 
master, he discovers an extraordinary hardness of heart, re- 
deemed by no respect for. justice, he is hated wherever he 
rules.” That, too, is’ the judement of a German historian; 
Groerer. Into areas where he expands he brings ferocity and 
confusion. His mechanical rule leads to intellectual atrophy 
and to moral rot. 


The revival of Teutomania is shown not only by the writings 
of such men as Treitschke, and scores of imitators, but by the 
nauseously neurotic mass of common German fiction, and by 
the feeble-mindedness of the German satirical press. 


That the Germans had made a great effort to get their last 
reserves ready for the field, and that this had_ “been accom- 
panied by the casting of a large number of new guns of a 
more powerful type is now evident. . Neither of these things 
is among the sur prises of the War, Fairly reliable and exact 
information concerning both has been all along in the posses- 
sion of the Allied Powers 


It was the object of the Germans and Austrians alike to 
bring their last reserves to bear on the East front before the 
equipment could be completed of the new Russian reinforce- 
ments. In part that equipment depended on the freeing of 
the ports of Archangel and Vladivostock from ice, Both are 
now open. Vladivostock has been ice-free for some little 
time past, and it has been by that route that Russia has 
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received the equipment she has been obliged to import. Ad- — 
mittedly the Dardanelles operations had as one olject, iem 5 
speeding up of this equipment. In face of the German effort 

it became urgent. Broadly the result has been that owing — 
purely to_a geographical handicap, the Russians found shows 
selves slightly behindhand. X 


By extraordinary exertions the Germans had completeam 
their preparations before the end of April. They had con= 
sequently on the Kast front an interval of some three weeks. 
In combination with the Austrian final levies they were able 4 
to bring up their forces on that front to a numerical superi- 
ority decided enough to enable them once more to essay the 
offensive. The sound policy would have been to throw all 
these new German forces on to the Hast» It is evident now, 
however, that the German government feared to do that be- 
cause of the greatly increased strength of the Allies on the — 
West. The main mass of the additional forces were \con- — 
centrated indeed at and round Cracow, and by the end of 
April that concentration was complete. But in ‘reliance partly 
en the final levies of the Austrians, and partly on the as- 
phyxiating gas device, about a thind of these Lee embodied — 
German, trocps were sent to the West, and the” thrust was 
begun against Ypres. TY 

Not until it was supposed that -bhenior had ie deers 
by this attempted thrust, as well as by the raid _ against 
Libau, which the Germans occupied, “was the stroke launched 
against the Russian front in Western Galicia. ~~ * 2 FOR 

Before the German and Austrian weight alike T. Tm numbers 
and in guns the Russians have had to give way. Between _ 
the lst and the 12th of May nS were compelled to fall back - 


20 miles from the line-of the Danaea re that “of the Vislolow 
The resistance was obstinate. During ten days ‘of continuous | 
fighting the German and. Austrian “losses: were enormous. 
That phrase has been used in the Russian communiques which 
do not exaggerate. In this effort, however, losses ‘were no: 

taken into account. “The object was f alluaes 
costs to drive the Russians out of Galicia 
and foree them to retreat beyond’ the 
Carpathians. 
A fter desper- 
ate fighting 
General von 
Mackensen 
gained a pas- 
sage over the 
Upper —Vis- 
loka at Kros- 
no. At the 
same time 
a powerful 
German- 
Austrian at- 
tack was 
launched 


A 12-inch Austrian shell which fell into a : 
French trench but failed to sxplode. = 


from the South side of the 'range against the Russian posi- 
tions near Mezolaborcz. Such was the position when the 
‘Russian reinforcements began to arrive. 

On the West front the Germans have done badly. The 
force relied upon to break the Allied front north of Ypres 
turned out too weak for the purpose—too weak that is in 


military power, which is not the same thing as numbers. . 


Asphyxiating gases, despite their barbarity, did not yield 
‘the results looked for. : 

Whe British line to the north and east of Ypres had to be 
re-adjusted it is true, but the Allied front, though the at- 


150,000 German casualties in less than three weeks, totally 
‘failed in their aim. In a word the Germans had once more 
‘met here with a disastrous defeat. They had, as the out- 
pome, to bring up more men and more guns. In part these 
forces were borrowed from other places on the West front. 
‘In part, and more especially the artillery, they represented 
troops intended for further Hastern operations. Once again 
“a fatal division of strength had been forced upon the enemy. 
~ In this situation the Allies-on the West began their 
countermove—an attack against the German front from 
Armentieres to Arras. 


{fo undertsand this countermove, let it be remembered that 


the struggle in West Flanders has all along been for commanz¥~ 


‘of the valley of the Lys For the Germans that is the front 
door to the coast; for the Allies it is one main road into 
Belgium. The German effort to seize Ypres developed last 
“October after the British, suddenly appearing here when 


ry 


tacks upon it had cost, it has been moderately estimated, ’ 


' near 


The Mongolians with the Russian Army are’ experts at the construction of mat huts, which arc the most comfortable 
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Neuve Chap- 
Olver deme 
seizure of 
“Hill 60” was 
another » step 
in the same 
direction. Fol- 
lowing the 
heavy German 
set-back in the 
fighting round 


Wo pares 5 LY 
John French 
took yet a 


further — bite 
out of the 
German. -posi- : 
tion by. break- 
ing their line 
Houp- 
lines to the south-east of Armenibieres. 

That, however, was not all. In order to guard their 
possession of\ the great French coalfield, since they relied 
upon it to feed their railway service in France, the Germans 
had made west of Lens an elaborate system of fortifications. 
From. this quarter, as from others, they had drained away 
their reserves.” They believed the French pressure was to be 
looked for in Alsace, arid:on the border of Lorraine, the more 


British artillerymen learning to make harness 
in-leisure moments. 


form 


of habitation in the field.. Those shown in the photograph accommodate some twenty-five persons. 


‘they were supposed to be on the Aisne, had barred and 
bolted this door. With Ypres in their hands on one side, 
and Lille in their possession on the other, the Germans con- 
eluded that the British must be driven out of the intervening 
: ; valley of the 
bey seals 
together. 
That scheme 
has now, in 
reliance on 
the poisun 
gas device, 
been plainly 
enough  re- 
vived. 
Recently 
the British 
most materi- 
allystrength- 
ened their 
grip on the 
valley of the 
Lys by the 
Battle of 


~ French prisoners. at Zossen are allowed to 
_ purchase extra food and drink at the canteen. 
“Contrast this concession with the treatment 
meted out to British prisoners by the Huns. 


so since the French had begun the bombardment of Metz. 
Deceived by these activities and absorbed by their attacks on 
the British, the particular objects of their hate, they on the 
part of their front West of Lens took chances. The French 
burst in, swept through the German fortifications, and in 
three days had gained more than the Germans had been 
struggling to gain round Ypres in three weeks. Besides, the 
German gains round Ypres, if abandoned positions can be 
ealled gains, were barren; those of the French across tho 
reat coalfield were of the first importance. 


We may sum up the operations on the two fronts by 
saying that a very heavy proportion of the last German 
and Austrian reserves has even by this been used up. On 
the East this effort achieved nothing definite; on the West 
it left the Germans in a situation worse than before. 


‘““War Budget’ Gifts for 
Soldiers on Active Service (see page 32). 


Sailors and 
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Russian Flags for British Ally 


: eee sae : I. es so Ses 3 a) Seo = ee 
These photographs illustrate scenes in London on Russian Flag Day. The third is a very interesting portrait of Miss 
Lloyd George, the daughter of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who did excellent: business outside the Berkeley Hotel, 
in Piccadilly. She is seen selling a flag to Mme. Bertha Frost, who always dresses in the picturesque costume of the Victorian. 


Era. Fig. (1) Lady seller decorating a Scot. (2) An officer stops his motor cycle to purchase an emblem. (4) Miss Olga 
Dvorkovitz, a Russian, and her brother, a boy scout, selling flags in Piccadilly Circus. = 
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“The Genus nae given out that it is a rapid, painless 


death. The liars! No torture could be worse than to give them 


sdlose, of their own gas. "— British Officer eo Hone. 


Uaoee ss 


\ “How ie will this gang be allowed to sweat the Stent of 
the } poor. "ir. . Tim. Healy re the Price Of Blots a aa oe 


ee ES 0 

Boe “When i is s the Department g going to cease apologising for these 
‘y robberies?” lr. Will Crookes on Flour Profits. 

; > => > 

re “The whisky sellers know the power of suggestion, as our 


_ hoardings testify... Why should it not Us used against them ?’”— 
eee: ‘A. see hen 


aed 


ae 3 


ss ‘What Wickes nen want to do in this emergency is to keep 
ee, spirits up and not to put them down.” 
~~ seri 


3 Saree 


COTS Wee 


ee The German officers, with whips and ees drove the 
~_arks-on in hordes; but the latter always fled before ~ the 
_ bayonet.” —Reuter’s Cairo Correspondent. 


mace Beaies 13,000 swomen will soon pe eo eauired for making: 
munitions of war, as signallers and telegraphists, and discipline 
must come before hats and frocks.’ eee. Kitchener's Sister. 


Mrs, i. J. Parker. passe : E 


Eieea. avisenee it as they alt ae. are many y gir dere) in the German 
- Anaricial lngee: which are made of paper. °—Mr. Lloyd George. 


invalided with pronchit:: after months of exposure in the 
field, has told the foliowing story :— 
“ Horrors ? Yes, J have seen horrors! When the war 
Siake out, and I joined my division of the Red Cross, I had only 
550 francs to my name, I spent every 
- cent of it, yes, ‘and sold my camera too, 
. buying medicines—stomach remedies, 
mostly; we need them badly. I wished 
then that I had more to spend, but it 
~ wouldn't have done much good... When ~ 
the Germans captured us they took 
everything—pharmacy car, instruments, 
_ bandages, yes, everything. Think - of 
that, monsieur, when they had signed the 
Geneva agreement ! - -And that was the: 
“way they began the war! They began it 
“at Namur, driving thr ough the outskirts © 
jn their automobiles under the Red 
-_ Cross flag, shooting down our sentinels! 
J have seen them deliberately shelling - 
s our parties burying the dead, I have 
~ seen them striking with the flat of their 
~ swords the hands of women who were 
giving chocolate to wounded French 


He BERAT, an officer of the ‘Ga toian Red Cross, 


~ “T once saw a Ge blek staniling i in his 
doorway, smoking | his pipe. A party 
A uhlans came riding through -the _ 
town. The cobbler went into his house ~ 
an nd shut the door; locked it. The 
‘whlans halted, ‘broke down the door’ - 
with their carbines, and dragged out 
“ the cobbler. There were no accusations, © 
‘no explanations, nothing. His wife 
came running BoA , crying, with her baby~ 


— Boston Tran- 


A wounded soldier “ fighting his batties o’er 
- again.” 
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“Tam leaving for G Fen0a. There we shall cast the die. : 
From Genoa you will receive great news.” —D. Annunzio’s Wur 


Inspiration. 
Lo 5 Ef YS 


Li3 
th Ger many now finds it necessary y to plead-that Belgit ium beg: un 
e war. 


his eapital is safe, but a lot of Iris 
so certain about theirs.—* Ohicago 


“The Sultan is certain 
ereditors probably aren’t 
Herald.” 


w 


“The pur ely. local patr iot thinks Peebles the place for pleasure 
and not Paris.”—Dean Inge on Patriotisnr 


= 
i Viewing the German submarine activities as from a Siskind. 

* one gets the i impression of something wounded and feeble rushing 

through the waters in a wild temper looking for some defenceless 

vietim, ’'—The Swedish ae s Aftontidninge i 


* “DRINK to'you means DEATH to our soldiers.”—Sir 4. 
Conan Doyle. 


My a ae a 


The result is not-in doubt.—* War Budget.” 


e — == ~ Cameos of German “Kultur ” 


in her arms, and she knelt down in the road and begged for his 


lite. . . They shot him right in front of me... hen they rode away. 
ae At Termonde, during the retreat from Antwerp we passed 
a Belgian soldier hanged in a tree. . he had been disem- 


poweled. pac, We had no time even to cut him down; the 
mitrailleuses. were right behind us. 
And I have been in the first trenches 
and seen companies of Germans come 
on towards us without rifles, with hands 
up. ‘They were crying out “ Camarades! 
Bons Belges! Bons Belges! as if they 
wanted to surrender; and then when 
our men rose they threw themselves flat 
on the ground to let the machine guns 
behind ‘them mow us down... Where 
was thatP Near Pervyse. 


“But I’ve seen them do almost as 
badly to their own men, too, You know 
we in the Red Cross go everywhere, and 
we see a good deal more than the 


soldiers; .'T hey were finishing off the 
hopelessly wounded. on the field of 
battle. with the butts of their 
rifles. 


4 ‘nd once we Belgians were trying 
to get a lot of them who had a Maxim 
hoisted up into a tree. As soon as our 
soldiers shot ‘the man who was turning 
the crank, another one would climb up 
and continue. We watched them through 
field glasses, and if a man hesitated a 
monient, bang | the officer immediately 
shot him with a revolver. No wonder 
they hesitated ; we got them, one after 
another, tw enty in turn!” 


a 
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-\eChae Chorus—lt’s the Navy, it’s the Navy 
+ i ; That’s Britannia’s pride and joy. 
SEES Sige a It’s the Navy. it’s the Navy - 
BMY fe kOe) Diese When you hear their Ship ahoy ! 

Mee eee a - Every sailor, British sailor, 

Spars eS x “Is as proud as proud can be; 
$ Well, we didn’t want to fight, but, by jingo! now we do 
¥ : : We'll show Britannia’s still 1 (What 1) the Mistress of the Sea. 


CIS, DAY & HUNTER. 
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The Gateway to Constantinople | 
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Pre Fantasia Mae! 
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These photographs give a good idea of the scenes on the Gallipoli Peninsula on the eve of the landing of the Allies. The 
first picture shows the peninsula from the sea; the second shows a bivouac of Turkish troops; and the third is a street 
scene in the town of Dardanelle, from which the straits take their name. 
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_ In addition to that great and silent fleet of Great Britain which causes the Huns to be afraid to sail the ocean highways, 
there are other equally watchful guardians of our shores, to whom all praise is due for the valiant, but unheralded, part 
which they are playing in the war drama. They are the land patrols who are constantly scanning the sea for enemy vessels. 
Fig. (1) Hlustrates an incident that can be seen at any point on the coast where cyclist patrols congregate. (2) The lonely 
z ees sentinel. (3) Night billet in an old ruin on the edge of the sea. _ - 
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Great Britain—Universal | Provider 
What. She does for the Aemes in the Field” eres: 


HE feeding and clothing of the millions of men in the 
British Army is a tremendous undertaking. And 
although the scale on which the work is now being 
carried on transcends anything of the same kind that 

we have ever attempted before, there can be no question as to 

: : the . wonderful 
efficiency in its 
execution under 
diffeult war 
conditions. That 
efficiency — de- 
pendent upon 
a thousand 
quick — realisa- 
tions ~ of ~~ the 
urgent need of 
the case—is the 
wonder of the 
world. 

And yet it 
would seem as 
though this 
werenotenough, 
fo°r Gyr: eat 
Britain, im~ a 
very large--de- 
gree, has taken 
on the colossal 
task of acting 


Corporal Timmis, of the Royal. Bucks, who 
was injured at La Basse, receiving instructions 
in knitting in a London hospital. 


as universal provider for our “Allies. 
This is especially the case in the pro- 
vision of cloth and uniforms for. the 
armies of France, Belgium and Russia. 

The stores and resources of the whole 
Empire are being taxed to the utmost 
to keep pace with the 
quick-march demand of 
the armies in the field 
and the new millions in 
training. 

As a matter of fact, 
it has been found-im- 
possible absolutely - to 
supply all the demands; 


and enormous orders 
for cloth - which, in 
times of peace, would 


be fought ~for and 

‘ thiageled over, are being 
refused by mill after mill. 
And thus it comes about that, in this war with wild beasts, 
the peaceful sheep is playing a prime part, and will be one 
of the deciding factors of the struggle. For an army that 
is able to command a sufficiency of good clothing, not only 
at the beginning but through the whole period of a long 
campaign, has a tremendons advantage over a less fortunate 
vival. iNo wool now grown in the Empire can reach Genmany 
(not even through likely meutral countries) as the British 
Government has placed wool on the ‘‘forbidden exponts ”’ 
list, every pound of it being required for ourselyes and our 
~ Allies. 


Fortunes have been and are being made in wool, and 
Australhan and New Zealand sheep farmers, wool exporters, 
and wool merchants are among the financially lucky people 
whe have no reason to Spe of the effect of the war on 
business. 


Not only have millions of men to be put into uniforms, but 
those uniforms have to be frequently renewed. A uniform 
that would last from six to twelve moriths in times of peace 
often becomes quite unfit for service after'a month’s wear in 
the trenches. It has been estimated that at least a million 
new uniforms have to be supplied each month. Each unifonm 
requires. over three yards of cloth, which practically means 
that seventeen hundred miles of Sees are used up every 
month. In the summer months, of course, the wear and tear 
will not be so great, but in arriving at the above round 


meee M.S. Goliath, which was torpedoed in the Dardanelles, 
with a loss of 500 lives. 


good health 
among the 
‘soldiers ~ «than 


iver eet of men whiées sid igitis are resting, 30 to 6 speak, 
the less strenuous war services. : 


oe Tittle items in - the oe cloth io are som 


eat 
shirts. i : 
Many thousands of women and children . 
is the SY le 
p iets have | 
aitowed to foes more or jek nats e, 
ek ays feel that they are sure their little. 


hel oi in ae quick ond clicicut ¢ carrying out. of Mes 
The system works so smoothly as to make abe appear 
easy. Briefly put, the system is this. The food arrives 
a seaport base, say, in France. It is then stored . accor 
to description, stored in~ different ~ “hangars pies 
erected along the quays. One day’s supply of certain k 
of provisions is always kept ready for train-load ng: 
trains are dispatched to the various rail-head bases at a s 
distance from the front. Here the food jis. transferred i 
mctor transports. .For.a diyision of- infantry some f 
motor lores have te be engaged, while a’ cay y 
with its additional forage ‘Tequirements: 
so forth, _requir es about eighty lorries. 
then, at 2 ee still nearer og firing 


time to. ae se 5 Ein ; : : 
‘In this manner brea 
_ baked at an pu 


hours of ete 
OVEN Se ee 


At. “every a the 
are. hundreds of fi ( 
ovens, each Bret 


which 3 ds: a ‘daily ra ion. 

Recently a number of ficld ovens have been supersed 
by- the introduction of travelling ovens - worked by ste: 
locomotive power. These steam travélling ovens are a 
tended [by a special corps of bakers, and Bre. peels 
baking over fear thousand loaves a day. _ 
“Apart, from the. Pe feeding and clothing 0 
troops, nothing 
has conduced so 
much to the 
maintenance of 


the provision of 
hot baths. O/ffi- 
cers- and men 
are provided 
with a hot bath 
once in every 
ten days, and 
the luxury is 
tremen dously 
appreciated. 
Beer vats of 
beerless brew- 
eries, and beet 
vats of sucarless 
factories, have 
been pressed: 
into service for 
eee 8 tub. 


~ 
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- themselves thoroughly at home in Egypt while waiting for tne Turkish invasion, which 
. never. happens. The men have been trained since their arrival to the highest pitch of excellence, and the Egyptians are 
‘secure in the confidence that if and when the Turks at last make up their minds to cross the Suez they will meet with a 

_ reception before which their experiences, in the Balkan War will be a tame affair. Fig. (1) Australian camp near Cairo, 


showing the desert and Mokattam Hills in the distance. (2) The “ Ship of the Desert ” on the banks of the Suez. (3) Fodder 
: pete SG a a supplies for the horses belonging to the Australian troops. 
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Our Colonial ‘troops are making 


Py 


British soldiers while away their nights in billet with music and song. This photograph emphasises ‘‘ Eye-Witness’s ”’ 


reference to “' the psychological value ot music.” 
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“WAR BUDGET” PRESENTS FOR SAILORS AND SOLBIERS 


MORE GIFTS DISPATCHED TO THE FRONT. 
is of comforts have this week been sent to men on Active 


rdance with.“ The War Budget” offer, parcel : 
whose photographs haye appeared in this journal since our offer was first made- The names of 


1ants and re as follow :— 
CLAIM: COMFORTS SENT TO— : 
Mrs. L. Malbon, O.S. E. Malbon, K.P. 442, 12th Platoon, C. Company, Anson Battn., 
2, Wilson, St., Castleford, Yorks. 2nd Brig. R.N. D., Ex. Force, c/o G.P.O. London. © Pan 
Mrs. C. J. Ralph, ‘‘ Brentside,’’ Pte. H. H. Ralph, No. 428 R.A.M.C., 9th Batt.jLondon Rezt., 
Cyprus Av., Church End, Finchley, N. France. 
Mrs. G. A. Hamilton, W. J. Hamilton, Gunner 814 R.M.A., 23 Mess, Grand Fleet, 


1, Newark Road, South Croydon H.M.S. Benbow, c/o G.P.O, 
The “War Budget” scheme is given below :— ; 


Fs 9 many inquiries have been received in regard to the photographs of men on active service ge eee in 
he War Budget ” that the Editor has decided to make the followimg offer 

“The War Budget” will send, carriage free, a parcel of comforts to the one on active service who is 
identified in this week’s photographs by any of our readers as a friend or relative. The identification to be 
proved by forwarding an actual photograph of the person in question (and a stamped addressed envelope for 
I The name and home address of the per son identified must also be sent to the Editor, together with the 
e of Be soldier's regiment and number, or in the case of a sailor, the name of the vessel upon which he is 
is rating. - In addition, readers must give full address to which the parcel ts to be sent and 
own name and address. c 
The Editor suggests that the necessary particulars should be supplied by readers in the following manner :— 
“TI enclose a photograph (and 1d. stamp for return) identifying the figure on paoge......... of 


“War Budget” No. ...... .. aS Z 
Name and Home Adoress 2a ns a fee amanee se Spee 
Regiment and Number or Ship and Rating -  daatas? cau avgatetead Wages ouae aae io se ae eee riaey 
Address to which Parcel of Comforts is to be ar PP Ere Se nt a ae x etn 


(Reader's Na ne) es ih aes dp dvs Ties ote 05, a eC SEE ea oe See a AA 


The Editor does not require readers to mutilate ie copies of “The War Budget” by cutting a this 
form, and so spoiling the paper for binding purposes. He merely requires the details to be embodied 
in a letter. There is no entrance fee. ‘The Editor's decision is final. One award only will be madeto any 
individual, All communications should be addressed to the Editor, “The Wat Budget,” 2, Salsbury Square,. 
E.C., and marked “ Presents.’ Pie 
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we asked a mere man to 
write an advertisement 
for the beautiful June 
number of 


NOW ON SALE 
SIXPENCE 


He took the copy of the June number which we 
handed him, went over it again and again 
for an hour or more, and then said : 


‘““How can a man write anything about 
it? It needs a woman to appreciate a 
teal fashion book like this. [ve made an 
analysis of the contents, so I could pick out 
the chief feature—and I find noless than 


79 Original Fashion Designs 
showing “coming fashions” in walking 
costumes, gowns for house and street wear, 
wedding dresses, coats and skirts, dainty 
frocks, blouses, summer frocks for young 
girls, ‘‘fashions for sweet seventeen,” cloth- 
ing for the children, hats, and suggestions 
for hats, 


A Free Pattern of a Smart 


coat and skirt, with full description and 
instructions, and really interesting fashion 
articles. I don’t know whether to try to 
describe the glorious Fashion Drawings by 


The Famous Style Originator 


Miss M. D. Morgan, or to summarise the 
‘Fashions Forecast’ article by the 
Editress, Mrs. Mary Whitley. And there’s 
the ‘Notes trom Paris’ feature, and ‘Round 
the Shops,’ and ‘Fashions and the Stage,’ 
and the ‘Cookery’ article. And the whoie 
thing is so beautifully printed, too.” 


That’s what the mere man said. 
We said we would leave it at that. 


You will say that you have never seen so splendid 
a fashion book from any country, at any price. 


IF YOU SEE IT on the Bookstall or at 
your Newsagents YOU WILL WANT IT. 


ADVERTISEMENTS lL. 


LADIES:-| BOOKS 


ON THE WAR 


LIBRARY WHICH EXPLAINS 


ALL ABOUT 


THE GREAT CAMPAIGN 


We publish below a list of war publications 
issued by ‘‘Lloyd’s News”? and ‘* The Daily 
Chronicle,”’ all of which can be ordered through 


any newsagent or bookstall :— 


PRICE 
NETT. 


In the Trail of the German Army - a ds; 
(contains 40 pages of Photographs; beautifully 
printed on art paper.) 


The Great Battles of the Great War - ~ Is. 
‘Daily Chronicle’ Great War Book - ae AS 
The War Stories of Private Thomas Atkins 1s. 
Trench Warfare (Just out—64 pages—I7 plates) 6. 
Imperial Anthem an: Stee - ~ 6d. 
‘Daily Chronicle’ War Maps - - 6d. 
Cloth Is. 6d. 
Flags for War Maps, per packet ~ - Ad. 
Lloyd’s ABC of the War - ~ - 6d. 
Fall In! (Song by Harold Begbie) ~ Is, 


War Budget Vols. I. and Il. Bound Cloth, 
Map and Index. ~, = Each 5s. 


9 ” ” ” 


‘Daily Chronicle War Atlas’ - ~- 6d. 


‘Battle’ (By W. Douglas Newton)- - 3d. 


War Poems by Famous Authors + ~ 3d. 
‘The Day; or, The passing of a Throne,’ 
by Fred M. White - - ~ dd. 
Lloyd’s Family Record of the Great War 1s. 
War Budget. Every Thursday z ~ 3d. 
The only All-Picture Photographic Record of 


the War, 


S- ee fe 
sac AREAL BUN = ee a, Y ; ce 
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by THE DAILY CHRONICL 
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: The Wolf in Sheep’s Clothing 


who was captured in the North of France. Many of these spies have been caught 


wearing British uniforms. 
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Aeroplane’s Fight with Zeppelin 


ae 


een 


pe 


The Zeppelin that attacked Ramsgate last week was chased off 


oS 


by British aircraft as far as the West Hinder lightship. 
On arrival off Nieuport she was attacked by eight naval machin 


four bombs from 200 feet above the airship. A large column of 


es from Dunkirk. Flight Commander Bigsworth dropped 
Although tne Zeppelin escaped, she 


smoke was seen to come out of one of her compartments, 
is believed to have been severely damaged. ° 
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 Italy’s Action—The Growing Signs of the End 


place in public attention. 


“part of the gigantic plan of enclosing the 
~ Gentral Bmpires of Europe in an isolating 
ting, while cutting off from them the Turkish 
mpiure, and depriving them of such aid as 
‘they may draw from its population and re- 
—gources. 
— In what brain this mighty scheme first took 
_. shape we as yot do not know. Many minds 
or have assisted to work out its details. On the 
side of the Allied Powers of. the Entente it 
has been the governing conception. 
~ look carefully at the course of the war we 
shall see that all the activities of the Allied 
' Powers have been directed towards its realisa- 
tion. F 
; Plainly there has been on the part of the 
' vuling mind or minds in this conflict on the 
- side of the Allies mo misconception as to the 

character. of the German outbreak... -The 

Prussian military caste has asumed complete 

control of the forces of Austria and of Turkey 

alike. Looking at facts which matter, and 

ignoring names which do mot, it has become 
- evident that.were the military caste of Prussia 
. to come victorious out of this life and death 

encounter, we should have a dominion stretch- 
- ing from the shores of the English Channel to 
the Persian Gulf—a dominion based upon the 
principle of orgamised violence. : 

It is one of the most striking phenomena in 
the history of Kurope that the dominant caste 
in what but little more than 200 years ago 
was the petty Mark of Brandenburg, should 
first have reduced all Germany to subjection. 
then have imitiated the modern armaments 
menace, and finally should have become pos- 
sessed by this immenise dream of ambition. 
The male population of Germany and. of 
Austria are being rendered up to slaughter 
‘because the Prussian militasy caste is* gam- 
bling for this great*Stake. 


The forces against them, however, are too strong. 
the intervention of Italy the last remote possibility of their 
wearying out one or another of the Entente Powers and break- 


ing up the combination has vanished 


' It is by this time common knowledge that Italy was bound 


HIE attitude of Italy has of late shared with the opera- 

tions of the Allied armies on the West, the chief 
wee It is advisable, however, 
* to ‘bear in mind that each of these great events forms 


if -we-- 


the Dardanelles, 


fence. 


A member of the King’s 

African Rifles in full kit. 

These troops are stationed 
at Zanzibar. 


With 


By James C. Backhouse 


Five great concurrent events mark tne present—which may be considered the ultimate—phase of the war. They 
are: the blockade of Germany and Austria maintained by the British and French fleets; the pressure of the Allied 
armies on the West; the pressure of the Russian armies on the East; the intervention of Italy; the operations in 


to the Triple Alliance only for the purposes of mutual de- 
The Alliance was built upon two treaties. 
between Germany and Austria was a treaty of offence and 
defence. Those Powers were to stand together, not only if 


The one 


either was attacked, but if either. was the 
attacker. The other treaty to which not only 
Germany, Austria, but Italy were parties was 
a compact binding the three to act together if 
anyone or more of them was assailed. In the 
present imstance, since Germany was the Power 
which declared war, Italy found herself under 
no obligation arising out of the treaty. 

In these circumstances Italy was approached 
by the Powers of the Entente as long ago as 
September last. In view of that the Cabinet 
cf Signos Salandra opened conversations with 
the government in Vienna as to the conces- 
sions Austria was prepared to make in order 
to ensure Italy’s continued neutrality. One 
aim of Italian policy has long beem ‘to regain 
the provinces of Trentino afid Tstria, which 
still remain under Austrian rule. This would 
complete the reunion of Italy. 

The conversations dragged on without re- 
sult. At last it became plain that Austria 
intended to make no concession. The Italian 
Government then came to tenms with the 
Triple Kntente Powers, and began to prepare 
for war. The real crisis arrived when tho 
treaty constituting the Triple Alliance was in 
consequence formally ‘‘denoumced.’’? That 
step brought the defensive partnership of Italy 
with Germany and Austria to an end. 

Prince von Bulow was sent on his special 
mission to Rome when it became known at 
Berlin that an agreement between Italy and 
the Powers of the Entente had been concluded. 
Coincidently, and at the apparent instigation 
of Germany, Austria began to make what 
seemed tempting offers. In relation to these 
offers there are two motable circumstances. 
Their fulfilment was conditional on Germany 
and Austria proving victorious in the war; 
and they were made not to the Italian Govern- 
ment, but privately to Signor Giovanni 


Gioltti.and members of his party who formed a majority i 
the Italian Chamber of Deputies. 
set on foot a political intrizue, having for its object the 
overthrow cf the Salandra Ministry, repudiation of the 
agreement with the Triple Entente, and acceptance of these 


There was, that is to say, 


French peasants interested in a British aeroplane which has descended near their village. 
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manifestly shadowy promises. 
Salandra Ministry resigned. 


In view of that intrigue the 
With their resignation the plot 
; was exposed. 
The expos- 
ure roused 
throughout 
Italy a hurri- 
cane of indig- 
nation. Grave 
outbreaks of 


eccurred at 
both Rome 
and Milan. 
The house of 
Giolitti at 
Rome had to 
be guarded by 
troops. Depu- 
ties.of his 
party found 
themselves un- 
able to leave 
their residences or hotels save by stealth. While infuriated 
@owds paraded the streets of Rome, and Germans and 
Ausiriams were everywhe i the Alps 
by thousands; while Tialian troops were massing in the 
northern provinces, Salandra, the ex-premier, sent 
for by the King, re-fcrmed his Cabinet. The die had been 
east despite one of the most extraordinary political intrigues 
ef modern times. To Prince ven Bulow the Kaiser had 
written a letter breathing 
threats of the direst veng 

against Italy and ihe Italians 
should they dare to intervene, 
representing his eventual vic- 
tory as certain, and declaring 
the armies of the Entenie, 
and _more especially — the 
British army, to be of no 
military val ue. This episile, 
perhaps the most remarkable 
ever written by any monarch, 
was confidentially circulated 
among the Giolitti faction. 
e German 
a personal lei- 
tor Emmanuel, 
to the 


= 
her 


The difficulties of read transport in Flanders 
are shown in this photograph. 


and ano 
kimg’s mot 


influence. Rifie fitted with telescope, so that the marksman can stand 
Queen-dowage at the side instead of behind the rifle. 
‘In _ the weapon is fitted into a spring, which gives nearly the same 
she wrote, resistance: as a- human manipulator. 
ruler ai a F 

That t ffairs in Tialy has in a marked degree 
infiuenc operations inthe war is now 


First, it 
f the final levies of Germany and 
he field at once and with the greatest 
y. it has caused those Jevies to be 
immediate victory regardless of its 
it has contributed very materially to 


evident. The influe 
has caused the wl 
Ausiria to be put i 
possible speed; 
employed to sn 
eost. In oil 
shorten the 
According 


appeared in two ways. 


gmeni that can be formed, these 
final levies of 


Germany 
amounted in 
round figures 
to 800.000 
Those 
of Austria can- 


men. 


not be put at 
the highest at 
morethan 
500,000. As 
material they 
are indifferent. 
It should not 
be forgotten 
that itis much 
more difficult 
to carry on 
war with 
masses of in- 


Mechanical War Surgery: The electro-magnet, 
used for removing particles of metal from the 
Ae terial. To 


~tended> to in- 


popular fury. 


different ma-_ 


achieve military results with such means is both more wastefu we 
of life and of resources, and*more uncertain. 

Though this 
latest German 
effort was in- 


fluence the 
Italians and to 
support the 
appeals of the 
German -Em-. 
peror, there 
was also be- 
hind i the 
belief first that 
France is on‘ 
the- pomt of 
exhaustion; 
secondly that 
Great Britain 
is becoming Portable trench. foe watering horses in the 
tired of the field. : , : 
struggle, and pen 4 ee 
thirdly, that Russia was behindhand in the equipment Fr: 
her reinforcements. If, in these circumstances, by putting 
the whole remaining available strength of Germany and of 
Austria forthwith into the field a victory could ibe snatched- 
on both fronts, then not only might the threatened inter= 
vention of Italy be arrested, but Russia would he held back — 
and _ probably discouraged, and France crippled. _ Left .to 
carry on the war alone, “Great Britain »vould speedily come to 
terms. The persistency with 
which Frederick the Great in 
the end broke up the com-— 
bination of Austria, France, 
and Russia against him pre- 
sents to the German Govera- 
ment of to-day the standing 
example which this war ought 
to repeat. 

The circumstances, how- 
ever, are not the same, and if 
we wish to realise how. very 
different they are, we cannot 
do better than look at recent 
military . developments — in 
France and Belgium. 


Ly 


ie Ded 


ee a 


The -new German levies 
seem to have been drafted to 
the West front. About half of 
them were sent to Belgium. 
The rest appear to have been 
distributed along other parts 
of the West front to replace 
more seasoned troops. The 
latter were transferred to > Galicia: They are believed to have © 
numbered 20 divisions of infantry, roughly some 400,000 men, 
besides a large force of artillery. This is the most extensive 
transfer cf troops from one front to the other made during 
the whole war. 

By means of the poison gas the Germans to the north-east 
of Ypres pressed back the British line. Im the rear of their 
asphyxiating fog they stole forward in a mass: Each man 
carried a couple ef sandbags. They crept up until the gas 
cloud in front of them began to disperse. Then they threw 
down the sandbags as a rampart, and behind them started to 
dig trenches. 5 
Thus when 
the air had 
cleared the 
British troops 
found that the 
hostile line had 
as it were 
drifted ‘nearer. 
Sometimes the 
gas cloud dis- 
persed _ before 
the German 
front could 
be solidified. 
A British 
counter-at- [2 -— 
tack promptly Wee: 5 
swept it away, French soldiers, who are fond of se ding picture 
and drove back postcards to their relatives at home, are seen 
its defenders using the railway Ristori as a i 


The butt of the 
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in disastrous rout. So the fighting ebbed and flowed. Before 
the second battle of Ypres the British line round that place 
a had described a half- 
; circle. Through these 
tacties of the enemy 
the half-circle _be- 
came flattened in on 
its northern - side. 
As modified, it 
formed an angle or 
salient with the apex 
to the east. : 

The Germans were 
now able to bombard 
the line from each 
face of the angle, 
and to lay the whole 
area under a cross 
fire. They were able 
also to fire not only 
across but along the 
length of the British 
trenches in each di- 
rection, 

This manceuvre and 
the purpose of it Sir 
John 
clearly foreseen. Be- 
fore the Germans 
could complete their 
artillery dispositions, 
he launched a general 
attack upon 
line, and broke it in 
several places. While 
the enemy were re- 
covering from the 
damage, he, without 
opposition, withdrew 
and re-adjusted the 
; British front in .a 
manner that nullified their artillery scheme. In the Berlin 
bulletins the British retirement was represented as a victory, 
for the benefit of the simple. 

The German bombardment in due course opened. It was 
at times more terrific even than the shell storms during: the 
first Ypres battle. Owing to the British re-adjustment, how- 
ever, it did not do a fraction of the damage expected by the 
enemy. One of the effects of the re-adjustment was that 
the new British positions were both concealed, and to the 
Germans unknown. They ran along or behind the dense 
woods which encircle Ypres to the east and north. So much 
the Germans were aware of but no more. To test the effect 
of the bombardment, two attacks were made by them in mass 
formation. Both, though pressed with desperation, were 
finst wrecked ‘by the British fire, and finally routed by counter- 
attack with the bayonet. 
' Then the gas device was once more resorted to. A mighty 
column of German troops was got together. Behind the gas, 
cloud they were to drive through into Ypres along the great 
road from Menin. This road is a broad avenue. From Menin 
to Ypres, a distance of six miles, it-runs nearly as straight 
as a ruler. There is only one bend in it near the hamlet of 
Hooge. For about three miles, too, it is cut through the 
woods. To prevent themselves from being outflanked, the 
Germans advanced both along the 
road and through the woods to the 
south of it. The new British line 
had been made at the bend of the 
road, and along the farther edge of 
the woodlands. 
Following up their gas fog in per- 
fect confidence, the German mass 
suddenly found themselves confronted 
with a terrific fire from’ rifles and 
machine guns. The British, pro- 
vided with respirators, had not re- 
tired. The front ranks of the on- 
coming column were swept away. 
The rest threw themselves on their 
faces. The British batteries, how- 
ever, had been brought up under 
cover of the gas cloud, and from posi- 
tions just to the ‘rear ‘of the trenches 
ened upon the crouching multitude 
the enemy at point blank range. 
‘was an awful slaughter. 
With this carnage the German de- 
t in the second battle ‘of Ypres 
| become decisive. 
Meanwhile the French had begun 
‘ir great thrust ‘to the North of 


Paris midinette attaching a fiower to 

a piece of string which a wounded 

soldier has lowered from the window 
of a hospital. 


French had-s-. 


their 


Australians guarding the lines of communica- 
tion near the Pyramids. 
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Arras. Here is a ridge of hills forming the raised indented 
rim of the chalk country, which stretches right away to the 
Vosges and the Alps. On the sea- 
ward side of the rim are the flats 
of the Pas de Calais: The Germans 
had carefully fortified the whole 
ridge, and more especially its twa: 
main spurs, that of Notre Dame 
de Lorette, and that of La Basse. 


On another of these spurs at 
Carency they had : 
In a great chalk 


quarry one of their 
chief munition. de- 


pots. .The whole 
ridge had been 
turned. by months of labour 


into a maze of entanglements, 
communication ways, saps, and 
trenches. Two months ago the 
French seized part of the spur 
of Notre Dame de Lorette. 
Preparing the way in each’ in- 
stance by a hurricane bombard- 
ment from massed guns, they 

attacked the ridge at the fon 
points, taking them from ‘South 
to North of Neuville La Vaast, 
Carency, Notre Dame de Lor- 
ette, and Loos. 

Tle attack proved sweep- 
ingly successful at all points 
except Carency. There a force 
of some 5,000 Germans con- 
tinued to hold out. The orders 
were to keep it at all costs. 
The success elsewhere, how- 
ever, left these Germans iso- 
lated and surrounded on three 
sides. With troops rushed up 
frém Lille and other places in motor cars and motor ommni- 
buses, the Germans began a counter-attack. It was defeated. 
Thereupon the French made another bound forward, captur- 
ing German works and trenches over a depth of three miles. 
A second German counter-attack took place. It was made 
with larger forces, and in order to avoid the destructive 
effect of “the French artillery, in the night. Again it failed. 
In the third ‘bound of the French which followed, Carency was 
taken, and with it some 2,000 men surviving out of the 
garrison. The depot and a vast quantity of stores fell at the 
same time into the French hands. There was a third and a 
fourth German counter-attack, each directed to the recapture 
of the lost fortress on the spur of Notre Dame. In this 
battle besides 5,000 prisoners taken, fully 20,000 Germans 
fell, and three of their army corps were broken to pieces 


Sounding an 
dinner gong on a 
ship. 


improvised 
patrol 


Not less striking was the British victory which immediately 
followed to the north of La Basse. As soon as it became 
evident that the Germans had exhausted themselves by their 
disastrous assaults on Ypres, Sir John French dealt them 
this smashing blow to the South of Neuve Chapelle. Their 


‘entrenched line between Richebourg-l’Avoue and Festuberg 


was broken over a length of two miles. The moral effect of 
this continued vigour on the part of the British army after 


that army had “fought during 
three weeks and reduced to 
impotence a German concentration 


twice as big as itself in numbers, was 
shown in the surrenders. The British 
attack was carried out with brilliant 


dash and. determination. Several 
bodies of German troops laid down 
their- arms. A ghastly incident of 


the battle was the annihilation of 
one of these bodies of Germans by 
their own artillery as they were in 
the act of surrendering. When an 
army has reached that stage, and 
when such means have to be resorted 
to in order: to keep up its morale, 


the point of collapse is not far 
off. 
On the West, therefore, we may 


safely say that we have veached the 
beginning of the end. The past 
month has been for the Gérmans 
one series of disasters. In these 
the larger part of their final levies 
have already been engulfed. 
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Members of the Indian Expeditionary Force, on recovering from their wounds have, in many cases, been offered the — 

privilege of returning to India if they so wished; but to a man they declared for another encounter with the Huns. 7e 

Figs. (2 and 3) Typical Indian warriors paraded. on New Milton station prior to entraining for the front. (1) A farewell 
from the railway carriage window. : : 
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, ‘The campaign ‘against the Turks in the Dardanelles has been of quite the old-fashioned type, for the commanders were 
‘ able to a large extent to watch what was going on with their own eyes, instead of being dependent on reports. One of the 


; incidents which the commanders witnessed is illustrated by our artist, who shows the New Zealanders entering a Turkish 
trench with.a rush, bayoneting all there, and then passing on to broken ground, shooting and stabbing, men falling amid 


the terrible fusilade, but not a soul turning back. 


ee) 
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The Prime Minister said the other day that he had visited one of the largest ammunition works in the country, and there 
found some 4,000 women -engaged in making shells. There was hardly any branch of commercial life, he added, which had = 
not been drawn on for this work, and he was not sure that female labour in this direction was not just as good|as male 
labour. Fig. (1) Women at work in a cordite factory; (2) Tapering and cutting off the small arms ammunition at a . 
: factory in the Midlands. 
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behaved 


/ 


~ 


* a 
~ could have dreamt that a na. 
ae tion, supposed to be safe- 
_ guarded by civilisation and 


within. 


VERY one who ponders over the problems of hfe, 
seeking solution of the Great Puzzle, must in the 
_last nine months have found ample food for thought. 
New factors have crept in, old figures have dropped 


* To take one instance. 
last, when the fiery cross of 
war first) sped over the world, 


by Christianity, would hava 
‘as. Germany ~ has 
done? The veneer of Kultur 
was too scientifically laid for - 
any one to guess at the abso- 
lute rottenness that restered 


And so with many another 
pelief, many another cherished 
opinion. Take the question of 
alcohol. Everyone recognised 
the danger of excess; every- 
one knew that such excess 
existed, in greater or lesser 
degree; and we all deplored 
the fact coolly, academically: 
But. how many of us realised 
the full moral effect of even a 
very little drunkenness? 
Who understood that the 
smallest percentage — and 
thank Heaven it is small—of 
the inertia and dulling of 
mind and body which alco- 
holism bririgs with it, might 
adversely affect whole trades 
of sober, hard-working men ?. 
That.it has done so is indu- 
bitable,. and in the future, 
when the war is over, we must 
reckon with the fact. 
~But.of all the problems of ne 
life which war has touched with its stern, umrelenting, 
truthful finger, that of woman’s position in the world is the 
one which shows the most change. The mere fact that a 
wemen has been asked to put down what she conceives to be 
woman’s outlook upon war proves that the world is waking 
up to the truth that such outlook may be valuable. Her 
work, of course, has always been recognised, though in a 
very perfunctory jejune fashion, after the manner in- which 
~ voluntary work invariably is recognised. For people only set 
~ real value on things for which they pay. 

Now, the major part of woman’s work is voluntary, and a 
large part of it must, by its very mature, remain in its 
essence work which is done for no man, but for the race. 
In other words, it is work which is done for the great storc- 
house of the world. 


5 ¥ 
S ‘ e 


~ 


; the Grand Theatre, Clapham, to raise further funds. 


Who, at the beginning of August 


Women and War Work 


The real Solution of the Problem of Sparing More Men for the Fighting Line 
| By FLORA ANNIE STEEL 


Author of ‘‘India Through the Ages,’’ ‘‘The Gift of the Gods,’ ‘Knight Errant,’”? &c. 


The Theatre Girls’ Club for actresses who have suffered 

financially through the war is busily employed in making 

wallets for soldiers at the front. 

to carry photographs of wives and children, or other dear 

ones, as well as. useful articles. 

fairy is shown in the photograph engaged on work of this 
nature, 
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Look, for instance, at the work which is going on around 
us at present. I do not discount the bravery of our soldiers 
the heroism of our mine-sweepers and navy generally the 
wisdom of our leaders, the administration of our executive. 
I discount nothing. _I give them all full meed of praise. 
And yet their labours are in duty bound. They haye chosen, 
and they live by such labours. Sein 

But not one woman out of the millions who are giving of 
themselves to the furtherance 
of national honour will gain 
one penny-farthing by their 
work. Neither will they gain 
fame, or honour, or reward. 
Such things are reserved, per- 
haps rightly, for men. It is 
from no desire to complain 
that I press home the enor- 
mous percentage of voluntary 
work among women. Econo- 
mically it is, of course, a mis- 
take. The failure to recognise 
woman as a competent wage- 
earner seems to me to be a 
root evil, one of those evils 
which. war. will most probably 
destroy; but spiritually it is 
a great asset In woman’s out- 
look. upon life. ~ Briefly, her 
work is done, to quote an 
age-wise book, ‘‘not with eye 
service as unto man, but with 
a pure heart as unto the 
nord.’’ It is, therefore, in 
cme way an advantage, not a 
disadvantage. 


However, it needs to be 
thoroughly admitted before 
the work of woman can be 


considered at all. Had it been 


The wallets are designed so, the newspapers would not, 


some two months ago, have 
An out-of-work pantomime been so exercised over the 
paucity of response to the 


Board of Trade appeal for 

a - women volunteers. They over- 
looked the fact that half. of the women in the British Isles 
were already volunteers in one way or another. Thousands 
were already full. time up with Red Cross nursing. Hun- 
dreds and thousands were employed in social and relief work, 
in addition to the millions to whom the nation has entrusted 
the charge of its young citizens, amd who cannot have that 


- voluntary service of love. 


Thus the sixty thousand and odd, to whom cavillers are 
apt to point as being the high-water mark of woman’s 


patriotism, do not in any way represent a tithe of woman’s 


- in various ways. 


Battersea school children have knitted large quantities of socks for our soldiers 
Photograph shows them 
for Soldiers.” 
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real energies as at this moment employed. The question 
remains, however, whether a large reserve. force of labour 
does not lie behind’ that which has already mamifested itself 
I unhesitatingly affirm that it does. Briefly, 
the general outlook of women upon this war is such that in 


at the front. 
rehearsing their part, 


They gave a performance at 
“ Knitting Socks 
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all classes a yast, a daily increasing, majority of women are 
hungering to take an active part in it. 


For’ it must be 


Red Gross nurses taking,a wounded Tommy for a “‘ breather ”’ 
fn the park. 


remembered that a woman must be 
more intolerant of offences against 
humanity, more shocked at cruelty, 
more condemnatory of broken. pro- 
mises than any man can be; not that 
she, necessarily, has a keener moral 
sense, (but because owing to her rela- 
tively protected life she-is more un- 
accustomed to flagrant breaches of 
the laws of mercy and truth. Her 
sense of outrage is therefore stronger. 
And for the same cause it is curiously 
just. I have been speaking to women, 
mostly of the working class, since 
the war began, and I have found 
their instincts seize at once-on ‘the 
most-reprehensible points in German 
atrocity. . Even the sinking of the - 
Lusitania does not move them as do 
the deadly dastardly asphyxiating She 
gases which have made many a sol- 
dier‘s ‘brave death a lingering mar- 


tyrdom. ; 
So in all classes, not only among 
duchesses, countesses;..lords and ladies, and the Miss 


O’Grady’s, the outlook of British women on the war matches 
to the full, if it does not exceed, the outlook of the British 
man, “But at present this vast motive force is sadly broken 
up, and in almost every direction we find stumbling blocks 
in the way of adequate organisation and cohesion. Needless 
stumbling blocks, also. 

What, for example, can we say ofa system which, crying 
aloud for more and yet more nurses with Red Cross certifi- 
cates, refuses to employ, for the term of the. war only, women 
who, fully, qualified and otherwise unimpeachable, have yet 
the disqualification of having passed their 38th birthday by 
half an hour? ‘A regulation “such as’ this designed, no doubt, 
in time of peace, to obviate pension and other ‘difficultios, 
should have no place i in a time of stress when what is wanted 
at once is capable women of experience. And that is far 
more likely to be found between 40 and 45 than between 
20 and 25, 

It is ungracious to detail mistakes which women them- 
selves will rectify as time goes on; mistakes which are born 
of absolute ignorance of the factors of a woman’s life. We 
all remember at the time when old age and sickness pensions 
were incepted the mistake made by actuaries in calculating 
the incidence of sickness in the mothers of families; a mis- 
take due to forgivable forgetfulness that it takes nine long 
months to make . a citizen for the State; a fact which had not 
been brought home to men by experience. 

Many such mistakes will doubtless be made over war work 
for women; but they count as nothing before the fact that 
if we are to win this war, 


The young lady piper shown in. the photo- 
graph has proved a valuable recruiting agent. 


is one of the hand of girl 
Broxburn, who do not resort to the banality 
of the white feather method, but encourage 
recruits by the strains of martial music. 


as win it we must, every woman | 


as well as every man in the kingdom will have to come into line, 

Lord Kitchener has appealed for 300,000 more men. Now, 
having, as it were, reached the limit where industrial life is 
not seriously impeded by the abstraction of workers from 
their usual avocations, it stands to reason that, unless we 
are largely, as a nation, to diminish our output, women must 
begin seriousity to take the place of men, Now, even if we 
consider the latter an evil, it is at-least a lesser one than the 
first, and I feel confident that every woman of sane mind ~ 
will ‘sacrifice i ner own interests to any extent in order to safex & 
guard those of the fighters. 

And this from no ‘selfish motive. If Paige war has taught 
women anything, it has taught them that the conditions of | 
modern. warfare preclude the bare possibility of protection — 
for women and children. In the olden days this protection 
was the first and last thing thought of. Fortresses were built. : 
for this purpose, and to leave the weak ones unguarded was 
a crime. Nowadays the battle rages over-hearth and cradle, 
and the Allies have to see their women violated, and set their 
teeth for future victory. : 

But the idea of personal safety scarcely bulks at all in the 
modern woman’s outlook upon war. She, too, has set her 
teeth to win victory, and, even unorganised as she now is, 
it would take more words than are at my disposal in this 
preliminary article for a ‘bare catalogue of her activities. 


a j 
“WE HAVE BEEN TOO HUMANE.” 


A soldier, wounded in the recent stiff fehiines in Flanders, 
and now in hospital in this country, writes:— — 

I received my souvenir last Saturday week aboud. noon as 
we were advancing up to reinforce the Ist Monmouth Terriers, 
where the savages broke through, cutting them up and us 
into the bargain. At first the enemy advanced to our 

line in avery thin line; we wiped 
that lot off, and then up they came in 
thousands, as fast as we bowled one 
over up came another in his place 
until we could not. hold them, as they 
were firing at us from behind. 

They used gas. And the shells were 
terrible.. They fired at least 20 to 
our one, so that might give you a bit 
of an idea what it was like, and the 
zip-azip and the ping of the bullets. 
How I got away alive, I don’t know; 
I lay in a shell hole for three or four 
hours and expected to tbe blown sky- 
high every minute, but was spared. 

~The Huns killed all the wounded they 
came across. They went on with 
their work for a little time, and we 
had 20,000 troops come along and ne 
drove them back, and now it’s our 

turn to strike back. — : 

We hope we shall use gas bar worse 
than theirs. Ishould not mind pump- _ 
ing day and night, we should soon | — 
wipe the German. army out. atte have. 7-4 
been too humane. ea eee 


pipers at 


S 


A British Tommy fraternising with the people i in the North 
of France. ~ 
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The first to secure a definite result in this war has been General Botha, the commander of the Union forces. He entered 
oe Windhoek, the capital of German S.W. Africa, last week. There was no resistance. The Union Jack was hoisted over the 

Town Hail. Fig. (1) Panorama view of Windhoek; (2) General Botha; (3) Lieutenant-Colonel Franke, Commander of the 
_\» German forces, who, in a letter to General Botha, admitted that the Germans had poisoned the wells; (4) Men of the 
King’s African Rifles building a bridge. 4 
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“Too proud to fight.”—President Wilson. 


aaa 


“The Beast has lapped blood.”"—New York “ Evening Sun” 
Imusitania heading . 


eS) 
“Nevermore.” —Dudley Hardy's Accusing War Prcture. 


“ Pugh and Go”— to the front !—Hippodrome revue adapted. 


“Prince Rupprecht, having issued formal orders that no British 
prisoners were to be taken, forty British prisoners were burnt 
alive in a hangar, and. the man who committed this atrocity 
received a medal for it.’—Hvidence of German soldiers taken wm 
Holland. Na 


<P 


“German submarines will continue to sink merchant vess2ls 
without warning.’ —Herr Dernbw g. 


“ A wild beast is loose in the world.”—New York Tribune. 


oy 


“ Action without delay.”—Mr. Roosevelt. 


HOW THE LUSITANIA’S CAPTAIN AND LADY MACKWORTH 
SAVED. pee 


WERE 


ITH German pirates on, or rather under the high seas, 

WV the ever-present problem of life-saving has become more 

and more important. Never, as at the present moment, 

has so much attention been bestowed upon the subject; and there 

is every likelihood of less lives being lost 

through the imeffiicient means of the older 
forms of life-saving apparatus. 


Captain Turner of the Lusitania was 
saved through wearing a “Boddy” life- 
saving waistcoat, This waistcoat, an 
illustration of which appears on this page, 
is worn just like an ordinary garment. It 
is not inflated with air, as one might 
imagine from its appearance, but stuffed 
with a vegetable seed fibre called “kapoc,” 

rown, for the most part, in Jaya. The 
ebrets naturally impregnated with vegeta- 
ble oil, and has amazing powers of 
buoyancy. Kapoc has at least five times 
the buoyancy of cork, is very much lighter, .» 
pliable and can therefore be easily packed. 

The waistcoats are so comfortable and 
warm that in cold weather, on the big 
Atlantic liners, voyagers often wear them 
under their jackets when on deck, and 
nervous people frequently sleep in them. 

Another “ Tusitania,” surviver, who has 
reason to thank the “Boddy ” life-waist- 
coat, is Lady Mackworth, who was picked 
up after being in the water for nearly 


MONITIONS 0 


A Life-Waistcoat similar to the one 
worn by Lady Mackworth. 
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“Shall such infamy remain unavengedP ‘Never, while there is — 
a God in Heaven, and a Nation brave enough and devoted 
enough to do His will.”—Bishon of London after reading extracts — 
from German soldiers’ dianes. 3 . 


a ee : 


“T for one see no signs of apathy in my country.” —Lord 
Rosebery. es oe : 


= i ¢ 
; sometimes, 


“Sometimes we are bidden to pray for our soldiers 
pray for us.’ —Bishop 


surely, one is inclined to ask our soldiers to 
of Stepney. 


“Germany awaits Italy’s decision with 


: cold quiet an1 cold 
pride.” — Neueste Nachrichten” (Munich). - : 


“The German word is known throughout the world ane 
reliable! ”—Prof. Bernard an the “ Vossische Zeitung.” : 


“Our beloved country has become the ally of a nation utterly 5 


despicable in’ her method of warfare.”—Meeting of London 
Hungarians, oe 


x = = 


——————— co) 


Wilhelm the Conqueror of CHILDREN,—* WwW ar Budget.” : 


four hours. During this time she was unconscious for over two 
hours, The action of the waistcoat, when a person becomes un- _ 
conscious, is to turn the body face upwards with the head high — 
out of the water, and to this fact Lady Mackworth owes her life, _ 


The Transylvania and the Aquitania are — 
fitted throughout with “Boddy” life. — 
jackets, the latter ship haying on board 
over 3,000 of them. These jackets fit over 
the shoulders, back and chest. The head is 
shipped through a hole, and the jacket is 
tied to the body ina moment. This jacket 

_ weighs not more than 80 ozs., or just half 


Z E 


that of the old-style cork jacket, 


It will be noticed that there are pockets 
in the life-waisteoat, which are for flask, 
food tin, and so forth. This particular 
‘form is supplied to the Admiralty, and has 
already proved its usefulness in saving 
sailor's lives. pee eee § 


_ A swimming vest, made on similar line 
inspires confidence in a non-swimmer, and — 
in consequence of this he quickly learns to 
swim. The buoyancy of the vest will sup- 
port two people, so even-a non-swimm 
can safely go to the rescue of a person 

difficulties in the water. If a swimmer is’ 
seized. with cramp or becomes unconsciou 
the vest automatically turns him ‘over or 
his? badk. 2! yaaa 4 ees lana 
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1h” ; . y § Revising the Huns’ ambitious motto, ‘‘ Deutschiana 
“Will she be dragged in?’”’ is the title appended to ” : aA = 
hee eeneattrom the New York Herald. uber alles,’’? the Brooklyn Hagle cartoonist depicts the 


drowning Turk exclaiming, ‘‘ Deutschland uber Allah! ”’ 


The war-ridden world, represented by the Nashville Wares : = 
Tennessean as trying to telephone amid the clas of Civilisation commanding the Kaiser of the Huns to 
battle, says: ‘‘Louder, please, Louder! I can’t hear ‘* Stand back!’’—From the New York World. 
a word you say!’’ 


onuk 
yare 


Sir Edward Grey, represented by the Hunnish paper, 


ige Blati Berlin), as ‘‘The Inconstant Wooer.”’ E 
qe oe Se at a old rascal. He flirts with her Secretary says: ‘‘These everlasting notes! My waste- 


to her face, and then gives me a kick! ”’ paper basket isn’t big enough!”’ 


Bi the 4 
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The capture of the village of Carency by the French, together with nearly 2,000 prisoners and much material, the progress of 
fhe French troops towards the North, and their occupation of the village of Ablain St. Nazaire, must be reckoned among the 
finest successes achieved by our Ally in the tast few day During the night attack at Ablain, a big blaze of light suddenly 
lit up the darkness. The Germans had set the village on fire and begun to retreat. Within two hours the French had a 
ole regiment in the village and found that some of the houses were still occupied by the Huns. These men were all killed 

, 
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-_ oer taken prisoners, and by daybreak, what had been one of the most important of German salients was in the possession of the 
iy French. Besides the prisoners the spoils included guns, howitzers, trench mortars, quick firing guns, rifles, shells, cartridges 
\ and telephone material. In the official French report describing the victory a characteristic touch of Gallic sentiment is 
introduced at the conclusion of the account. “In the grey light of the morning, which is dimmed by fine rain, the hearts 
of all beat with joy.” 


a 
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. Men who Keep us Safe from Harm 


Many people, no doubt, wonder how the men of the Grand Fleet pass the endiess nours waiting for the Germans to emerge 

from their rat-holes in the Kiel Canal. Ever vigilant in storm or sunshine, our Tars are losing none of their qualities as the 

finest of the world’s fighting men, but are kept as fit as in time of peace. These photographs show a squad at “ip and 
revolver drilk on one of our battleships. 


500. < : 


od 


, 


__ -sense, the problem of maintaining our com- 


“perience of the martyrdom of Belgium P 


Fe Discipline Act, that under God it is upon the Navy that 


could effectively prévent merchantmen en- 


a cease to be an advantage. 


_of national defence, not in the ordinary sense 


the people. 


“What the British Navy Has Done 
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An Epic Story of Vigilance, Courage, Endurance—and Gunnery 


E are beginning dimly to understand the horror of 
war, but no one can completely realise it who does 
not live in the country where war is. 

How is it that England has been spared the ex- 

The answer is to 

be found in the sense of the historical preamble of the Naval 


» BoM 


Grand-Admiral Sir John Jellicoe’s flagship, the Iron 
Duke, “ taking it green” at twenty knots. - 


the safety of this realm doth depend. And, indeed, itis so. Why 
is it that Oxford is not as Louvain, or our manufacturing cities 
as Lille and Ypres, or our villages on the South and East coasts 
smoking heaps of ruins as are the villages of Belgium? The 
answer is, the Navy. How is it that the commerce of this 
country has suffered no serious interruption, that our ships bring 
in the food on which the people live, and the materials for the 
industry by which they earn their daily bread? The Navy, 
Why is it, on the other hand, that the German flag is no longer 
to be seen on the seas of the world, and that the commerce of 
Germany is so vastly interrupted? The Navy. How is it that, 


whereas Germany has not been able to land a single soldier on 


the shores of the United Kingdom, we have been able to trans- 
port into France, and maintain there, a great army, and to move 
troops with perfect freedom, and with immunity from attack, 
over all the seas of the world? The Navy. 

But it is said that German submarines ‘come and go at will 
into the English Channel, St. George’s Channel, and the North 
Sea, and that not a day passes but what some British ship or 
fishing boat is destroyed by them. It is quite true that German 
submarines do come and go, and with only an occasional loss, 
and, when the war is over, this fact will open up-a question of 
vital importance which the statesman and 
the economist will have to study as well as 
the naval officer. 

It is the fact that up to now no surely 
efiective reply has been found to the attack 
of the submarine on the merchantman; and 
therefore, it is probable that, if we were 
again at war with Germany 20 years hence, 
and if both Germany and the United King- 
dom had each 500 submarines, each country. 


tering or leaving the ports of the other. 
~But in that case our insular position would 
The problem 
which we may have to face is the problem 


* 


es By the EARL OF SELBORNE 


But to-dav the fact to be emphasised is not the amount of 
damage which the German submarines have done to British 
merchant ships, but the small amount of damage they have 
done, for the number of ships which they have succeeded in 
destroying is a very small percentage of the total number of 
ships plying to and fro from the various ports of the United 
Kingdom. The smallness of the damage hitherto inflicted by the 
German submarines is nothing-less than a miracle, and for that 
miracle we have to thank the ceaseless vigilance of the Navy. 
It is because these German submarines have been so harried 
that they have been so impotent 

It is scarcely possible to overpraise the vigilance, courage, 
endurance, or professional efficiency of the Navy. Think of the 
lite led by the officers and men of the destroyer and submarine 
flotillas who have done their work week after week, month after 
month, in evéry kind of weather, by day and by night, often at 
great speed, and at night without lights. The same may be said 
of the cruiser and battle squadrons; and this has been done 
and these hundreds of thousands of miles have been steamed 
with hardly a mistake in navigation. 


And think of the gunnery. When the public reads of a naval 
action and the destruction of a cruiser like the Blucher, does one 
man in a thousand realise that the German ship when destroyed 
looked a mere speck on the horizon, and that the hull itself of 
the ship destroyed could not even be seen-from the deck of the 
British cruiser from which the guns were fired which destroyed 
that hull, and that this was done when both ships were tearing 
through the water at speeds varying between 20 and 30 knots? 


And when we think of the officers and men of the Navy we 
must never forget the officers and men of the Royal Fleet 
Reserve, the Royal Naval Reserve, and the Royal Naval 
Volunteer Reserve. How great a part these Reserves have 
played generally in the work of the Navy has been only too 
clearly shown by the roll of casualties when our ships have been 
lost; but there has also been the special work of a section of 
the Royal Naval Reserve which has manned the trawlers which 
have swept the North Sea clear of mines. Not even in the 
annals of the Navy is there to be found a more glorious record 
of endurance, of seamanship, and of courage than the story of 
the work of these officers and fishermen. 


Lastly we should turn our minds to the contemplation of the 
Grand Fleet in the North Sea, which is the shield of our land 
from invasion and which is watching and waiting while the 
months turn to years, as the old Grand Fleet did 110 years ago, 
and we should pray that the fullest measure of wisdom may be 
given to Admiral Sir John Jellicoe, who is bearing the burden 
which Lord Nelson once bore, only a burden become much 
heavier im the course of years, for Lord Nelson had never to 
take into his caleulations submarines, or mines, or warfare in 
the air. 


of the term, but in the fuller and more vital 


merce and industries, the problem of feeding 
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During the landing of the Allied troops in Gallipoli, the armed transport, River 
Clyde, was run ashore in order to protect the troops. : t 
practically the entire force of 2,000 men on board was landed without a single 
casualty. 


When darkness set in, 


Photograph shows the River Clyde. 
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Ramsgate Bombed, but Undismayed 


If the Huns expected to spread terror among the residents of peaceful Ramsgate by their midnight raid, they were greatly ‘3 
mistaken. Certainly they succeeded in causing considerable destruction to property and loss of life. At the coroner’s % 
inguiry on the victim a verdict of wilful murder was returned against the Kaiser. Fig. (1) Exterior of the Bull and George | : 
Hotel which was struck by a bomb; (2) The manager’s bedroom as seen from the pavement, the ceiling of the first floor ial 
being entirely blown away; (3) The three little Bannells who were \in the house adjoining the Bull and George Hotel; Bc 
(4) All that remains of the dining room of the Bull and George Hotel. A bomb fell from the roof, through the inter- 
vening floors, and into the cellar. Pi ; Sy i 
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With the Uncon 


querable 


In spite of the severe checks which the Tsar’s forces have received, they return to the attack again and again. Their 

wonderful resilience has been shown in the Bukowina in the past few days. Fig. (1) The Grand Duke Michael, the only” 

‘brother of the Tsar, in centre, with staff and officers of the Kabardine regiment; (2) Russian. orderlies attached to the 
| Caucasian native division; (3) a group of the Kabardine regiment from the Terek province in the Caucasus seated around 
“2 the fire for an impromptu mea! 
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Famous Soldiers of the Hour: 


General Joseph Galliéni 


oe HAVE received orders to defend Paris. These orders 
I shall carry out to the end.’ 

There spoke the soldier. Clear, definite, and un- 
ambiguous, the proclamation ofGeneral Galliéni is self- 
revealing in its terseness and finality. Such a man is 

bound to inspire confidence. 

The dominant motes of Paris in the early phases of the 
war, and particularly in the ominous closing days of August 
were anxi iety and uncertainty. Was the 
tragedy of 1870-71 to be re-enacted ? 
Would Paris be defended? Was it 
even capable of defence? 

Liége, Namur, and Maubeuge had 
fallen before the monster guns of 
Essen. The Kaiser's armies were 
carrying all before them in their de- 
vastating sweep through Brussels and 
Charleroi and Cambrai. The allied 
armies were falling back before the 
impetuous rush of superior numbers 
and superior artillery. The German 
legions were but 30 miles away, and 
soon, it seemed, their guns would be 
battering at the gates of Paris whilst 
hostile aviatons were daily dropping 
bombs on the city. 

Little wonder that the population 
Was anxious. There was a great rush 
to escape from the capital, and some- 
thing like a million people joined in 
the exodus by road, rail, and river. 
The gravity of the situation was em- 
phasised by the departure of the 
Government for Bordeaux. 

It was then, on September 3rd, that 
General Galliéni, as Military Gover- 


ner of Pans, issued his ringing 
message, 


“TO THE ARMY AND POPULATION OF PARIS. 

‘The members of the Government have left Paris in 
order to give a new impulse to the national defence. 

“*T have received the order to defend Paris against the 
invader. 

‘«This order I shall fulfil to the end.—Galliéni.”’ 


This settled all doubts as to the attitude of the-military 
authorities. The City was to be defended. The new Governor 
—he had only been appointed about a week previously—set 
to work on the strengthening of the fortifications, the con- 
struction of entrenchments, and the mounting of guns. Day 
and night the work went on under his directions. With un- 
tiring energy and zeal he threw himself into the task. The 
new light thrown upon siege warfare under modern conditions 
in the course of the campaign was ‘brought to bear on the 
question of the defences, and in an incredibly ‘short time 
Paris was turned into a fortress of the first order. 

Whilst pushing through this formidable task to completion, 
General Galliéni had been organising a great army behind the 
entrenchments, and this was one of ‘the vital factors in the 
victory of the Marne, which stemmed the tide of invasion, 
saved Paris, and finally flung back the German hosts broken 
and defeated 
to the Aisne. 

The man to 
whom France 
owes so much 
was bor at 
Saint Béat im 
the Depart- 
ment of Haut- 
Garonne in 
1849. He left 
the Military 
Academy of 
St. Cyr as 
Second  Lieu- 
tenant in the 
Marines in 
1870, on the 
day that war 
was declared 
between 


Wounded British soldiers playing whist in 
Versailles Hospital. 


General Joseph Galliéni. 


France and 
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“Sa 
& 
Germany. He took part in the war and has painfol memories 
of captivity in Germany. 
What manner of man General Galliéni is is conveyed in 
a snapshot picture by a writer in the ‘‘ Con ondant.” 


‘He looks like an English officer, is a little stiff in- bears. ' 
ing, a little cold. The “face is long and thin, showing a 
powerful bony. structure, the forehead high and broad, the. 
chin strong. 


The head is finely placed, carried high, and 
shows a thousand signs of strength 
and nobility.” : 


He is 2 man of action rather th na 
_words, and is distinguished by 
combination of firmness and tact so 
indispensable to a leader of men. > 


General Galliéni has had a varied | 
Colonial experience, and has com= 
manded several successfal expeditions. 
For his valuable services in the 
3 ench possessions ‘of the Upper — 

Niger he was awarded the gold medal 
af ‘the Société de Géographie. j 


As Governor of Madagascar he 
achieved considerable distinction. On 
his appointment to this position when 
the island was made a French Colony — 
in 1896, he quelled a dangerous re- 
volt, and in the face of great diffi-— 
culties he restored order among the 
tribes. Under his governorship the — 
resources.of the island were greatly 
developed, and religious liberty was 
secured for the Protestants. In 1905, 
when he resigned, he left Madagascar _ 
in a condition of prosperity and _ 
peace, a sufficient tribute to his suc-~ 
cess as a wise and capable adminis- _ 
trator. 

After a life of constant activity in 
the service of his country; he had retired to the South of 
France desirous only of spending the remainder of his days — 
in peace. But it was not to be: 

France needed men such as he in the hour of her great 
danger, and Galliéni left the pleasant countryside and his _ 
well-earned rest to take up the sword again side by side. 
with his gallant compatriots. 

It is interesting to note that at two points the career of 
General Galliéni has followed that of Napoleon the Great.- 
Corsica was the birthplace of both, and Galiéni, like the 
Man of Destiny, was at one time the youngest General of 
division in French history. ; : 

In the midst of his military and administrative activities 
he has found time to write books, and has indeed heen quite — 
a prolific author. The two best kmown of his works are,- — 
‘Neuf ans a Madagascar,’”’? and ‘‘ Voyage au Soudan Fran- — 
cais.’’ _ His linguistic accomplishments are of no mean order. 
He speaks English, German, and Italian as well as he does — 
French. ; 

It is said that when the proposed revival of the ancient 
office of Marshal of France is effected, General Galliéni will 
be among the first of the renowned Generals" on whom this 
great honour will be bestowed, and in honouring her ilus- 
trious General, France will do herself honour. He has dono 
yeoman service for his country, both at home and in her ; 
distant colon- i 
jes. Through- 
out an adven- 
turous career. 
he has upheld 
the fame of 
La Belle 
France, and 
so added 
prestige to 
the tricolour. 

So long as - 
she has such 
wise; and 
courageous 
administrators 
as Joseph 
Galliéni, 
France’s great 
position 
among the 
natio 2 sis 
secure. 
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Reversing the Story of 1870 


| The unconquerable spirit of the French soldier, who has vowed to avenge his predecessors who suffered so cruelly in the 

ot Franco-Prussian war, has been demonstrated forcibly during the past fortnight. With the British and Belgians, the troops 

a” under General Joffre are pushing on, and have proved themselves the superior of the Huns in all forms of legitimate 
warfare. Fig. (1) A striking photograph showing French troops in action; note the mascot in the trench; (2) Clothes 

repairing day in the Argonne—to say nothing of a much-needed wash after a spell in the trenches; (3) The Alpine 
Chasseurs, or “ Blue Devils ” of France, holding their position on the Hartmannsweilerkopf. 
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Written and Comessed by J. P. LONG and GILBERT WELLS.] 
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2 ‘Say good-bye, my soldier lad,” 
Said a lassie with a tear-dimm’d eye; I 
‘*To be brave I mean to try, 
For you’ "Il come back by and by, : 
But you’re bound to go, for your country’s foe, 
With its threat’ning fist of mail, 
Has forced the fight, but the cause is Fight, : 
And I know vou will not fail. A (UN g Se 
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A MAN. 


reat Hit, “CAVALIER” 


[Sung by Miss MINNIE ELSIE. 
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Chorus—“ Be a soldier, be a man! 

Be a hero, I know you can, 

And don’t forget, my boy, when you’re marching to war, 

It’s a grand old country that you’re fighting for. 

When you're facing the shot and shell, 

To your birthright, lad, be true, 

And do as your fathers did before you 

In the days of Waterloo.” 2 
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Splendid work has been done by motor cyclists on the bleak cliffs of the East -Coast during the winter. These motor 
cyclists have scouted both night and day without intermission and have come through the ordeal splendidly. The upper 
photograph shows a patrol of motor cyclists on the seashore. The lower picture shows men of the motor cycle section on 


the look-out during a consultation. - 
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_ Agency. It has its il 
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Field Signalling 
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Splendid Services Petformed by the Army’s News Agency 


By J. J. Bennett 


VERY. Anmy Corps takes with it into the field a care- 
fully organised’news agency. This is one of the most 
important parts of its equipment, for upon the effi- 
cient working of it the successful carrying out of the 
Commander-in-Chief’s plans largely depends. 


'~ As all newspaper readers know, a news agency is a kind» 


of bee which does not store the homey it gathers. Instead, 
tihe ‘“honey,’’ in the shape of information collected from all 
“quarters, is distributed to the public through various chan- 
nels. Such “ hbees,’’? almost indispensable in our busy hive 
of a world, are absolutely essential to an Army : 

Corps, for they apply ‘‘eyes ”’ and ‘ ears ”’ to 


But the staff of an Army Corps do not de- 
geribe as ‘a news agency’ the organisation 
which collects information.for their use, though 
such it really is. They speak of it as the ‘‘ In- 
telligence Department,” or perhaps the ‘‘ Sig- 
nalling Staff.’ But whatever the name, its - 
functions are to gather from all points of the 
‘area of operations news of what is doing by the | 
enemy, of what is happening on its own side, 
and to transmit orders to all party of the field. 
“inwards”? 
or ‘‘outwards,” or a wrongly con- 
yeyed order, may upset the most 
carefully prepared plan and cause 
disaster. Therefore it is that the — 
Anmy Corps puts its ‘‘news agency ”’ 
work into the hands of trained 
specialists, since this is mo job for 
dull wits or incompetence. 
_ The mecessity for care is shown by 
the curious distortions which mes- 
sages occasionally undergo when 
passed along by word of mouth, as 
they sometimes are in the trenches. 
Not long since the right company of 
a battalion finding itself hard pressed 
asked for assistance :—‘‘— company 
hard pressed, wants reinforcements,’’ - 
was the message which started at 
one end of the trench. By the time 
it arrived at the other end the mes- 
sage had ’been transformed into :— 
“-_ company hard pressed, wants 
three and founpence.’’ 
- Im most wars of the past it was possible for the General 
Commanding to climb up a hill—if he could find one—and 
from it survey the whole field of battle. Nogman, however 


tesimal stretch of the long line upon which the Allies are 
fighting, not even if he looked om it from an aeroplane. 
Consequently, the General establishes a head-quarters at the 
most convenient point, and from this directs operations by 
means of his news agency. Conditions force this upon him, 
even if inclination be against it. pies 
- Multifarious, indeed, are the ways adopted of ‘‘ keeping 
touch’? all round amd gathering information. for the 
use of the General and hus staff: 
cars, motor cycles, gal- 
lopers, wireless, — field 
telegraphs, field  tele- 


Aeroplanes, motor 


flag-wagging all .play 
their part in this im- 
_ portant work which goes 
“on without ceasing, and 
keeps a large clerical 
staff busy dealing with 
‘news’? as . it 
comes along. . Because 
of the number of type- 
writers, telephones-and 
busy scribes all going 
full pelt here, the re- 
ceiving place resembles 
the news room of a Press 


Engineers erecting a wireless station. 


’ keen his vision, could see at one time more than an infini-” 


Cameras are most extensively used by the airmen, theso 
being possibly the General’s best ‘‘ news getters.” Invariably 
an aeroplane carries two persons, ‘the pilot who drives it, and 
the observer who takes photographs of the enemy’s lines, and 
notes whatever he may deem worth reporting. Although the 
war-hawks of both sides often lay very unpleasant ges upon 
the towns they are passing over, their chief use from the 
beginning has been, and still remains, scouting rather than 
fighting. Not infrequently’ the aeroplanes send news by 
wireless as they circle aloft. That is one of the numerous 
places where that deft handy-man of the Army, the 
Royal Engineer, comes in. 

Among the Signal Companies of the R.E. are some 
who specialise in portable wireless telegraphy. These 
earry with them what is called a short-range installa- 
tion, which can be set up anywhere and started working 
in a very short time. 

A reel cart trots along paying out the wire. Behind 
this goes a man on horseback who, using a short staff 
with a fork at the end of it, picks up the wire and 
throws it upon walls, trees, or anything else that will 
hold it up. There is no stopping, and the job is done at 
a good pace. While it is doing, one of the men sitting 
on the reel cart has a receiver clipped 
to his ear, and thus keeps in com- 
munication with the station from 
which the line is being run. Where 
necessary, poles are erected to carry 
the wires, and they go up right 
quickly, too. Im this way telegraph 
and telephone lines are laid and got 
working at an astonishing pace, as 
the whole equipment is designed for 
speed. Telephone stations can be 
dotted about from motor cycles, and 
as soon as the operator squats on the 
ground he opens his instrument box 
and starts working. The trenches 
are well equipped with telephones, all 
of which are installed in a like ex- 
peditious manner, although, of course, 
no reel cart could get round them. 

The old ways of signalling are used, 
just as are some very old ways of 
fighting, ‘‘ Flag-wagging,’’ for one 
thing, may be seen on every hand. 
A Each battalion has its corps of trained 
signallers who are taught to send messages in Morse code by 
means of flags. 

Another and still more efficient way of passing messages is 
by heliograph, or sun-flashes. The heliograph consists of two 


_ circular mirrors on a tripod, and there is a key arrangement 


which enables ‘‘ dot and dash’’ messages to be flashed from it. 
Of heliographs there are two-kinds, the Indian 3-inch dia- 
meter and a larger one. Both are being used in the war. 


-With this instrument ‘‘talk’’ can be carried on over tre- 


mendous distances in sunny weather—and sunshine is neces- 
sary to its use. ; 


Heliographs work in pairs. The transmitter, if possible, 


-erects his instrument on a hill, perhaps miles away from the 


receiver who, as _ he 
reads the message 
transmitted, signals 
back acknowledgment 
Now, although it is but 
a small thing to look at, 
the heliograph will give 
out a flash that seems 
as broad as the eye of 
a searchlight. 


The picturesque ‘‘ gal- 
loper’’ riding dispatches 
at break-neck speed has 
been largely replaced by 
the motor cyclist, al- 
though there are still a 
good many  gallopers 
working in our army. 
Far quicker, far more 
enduring that the fleet- 


too, just like the Press est ‘horse, the’ motor 
. Agency, for many photo-- ; eycle has come into 
graphs and sketches Field telegraph wire section. Light chargers attached to a wagon. The great vogue for dis- 


‘come in during the day. 


fine of wire is reeled out at a gallop. 
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Artillery Which Scaled Mount Etna 


Some Interesting Facts Concerning Italy’s Great Army — 


ING VICTOR EMMANUEL is the eupieriec head of 
Italy’s: army; which is recruited on a conscription 
basis. Every fit male from his 21st birthday to the 
completion of his 39th year is liable for service in 
the army (or navy). Italy’s military forces are 

divided up into three broad divisions, the Regular Army, the 
Mobile Militia, and the Territorial. Militia. No man may 
pay another to ‘stand in his stead, He is either fit or not fit, 
and his country has need of him—his ‘‘ sound mind in his 
sound body ’’ —and not of another. One Sees in this a touch 
of the old Roman idea * cee 

In the Regular Army t e length of service with the colours 
is two years, with six years ‘‘ unlimited furlough,” four 
years in the Mobile Militia, aa seven years in the Territorial 
Militia, making nineteen years in all. This applies to men 
in the first class division, the figures being the same for the 
second class, except that there is no service with the colours, 
and the number of years is increased to eight “on unlimited 
furlough.’’ . In the third class the whole of the nineteen years 


Part of Italy’s Fighting Forces lined 


are spent.in the Territorial Militia, the men receiving thirty 
days’ training. The second category recruits undergo from 
two to six months’ traming, usually spread over a.period of 
several years. : 


The approximate war strength of an Italian army division 
is 14,200 men, 1,400 horses, and 30 guns, an army corps pro- 
bably reaching somé 50,000 men, 8,400 horses, and 126 guns. 
In time of peace there are three cavalry divisions, and military 
experts say that a fourth would be immediately formed on 
mobilisation. 

Italian régiments, like our own, recruit/men from all parts 
of the country. On mobilisation the regiments are made up 
to war strength with reservists from the particular districts 
in which the regiment’ may be stationed at the opening of 
hostilities. 


In the making-up of the field army there are twelve army 
corps and three cavalry divisions. To each army corps is 
attached a regiment of field artillery, two or three heavy 
batteries, a cavalry regiment, and a regiment of Bersaglicri— 
light infamtry—with a battalion of cyclists. These cyclists 
play a very important part, particularly in aiding cavalry 
in the field. 


On the Alpine or mountain troops falls the duty of cover- 
ing the mobilisation and concentration of the military forces. 
These mountain troops are famous for their efficiency and 
bravery, and are rightly the pride of the Italian people. They 
are the watchdogs of Italy's mountain frontiers, . Within 
recent years Italy has spent over £8,000,000 mainly in 
strengthening her fortifications along the Austrian frontier. 
The work dates back some ten yeans, and when the work of 
the new fortifications was put in hand: there was much 
uneasiness m official quarters. It was taken as an indication 
that the duration of the existing Alliance was drawing to a 
close. But Alliance or no Alliance, Italy has ever hated and 
feared Austrian aggression. 


Some of the most amazing artillery practice the world hag 
ever seen has (been accomplished by Italian mountain bat- 
teries, One of the most extraordinary feats of all was the 
scaling in July, 1913, by a battery of heavy guns of the fiery 


up in the streets ready for departure. 


- cuard for the King. 


crater of Etma. The perilous climb started at dawn, and the. ie 
mules sank to their knees in the great field of ashes near the ~ 
crater’s-mouth. After a time even the mules could go no 
farther, and the guns had to be man-hauled to the top, with 
great sweat and labour. And then, while eternal ‘Etna 
belched forth clouds of sulphur fumes, the mountain soldiers 
of Italy went through their firing exercises, being at last 
compelled to retreat to avoid suffocation. q 

Mount Etna stands 11,000 feet above sea level, and the — 
climbing of the mountain in such circumstances indicated the 
thor oughness with which Italy trains her soldiers. \ 

The old Romans were magnificent military engineers; and\as 
bridge builders they have had few equals, and Italian cine 
still worthily uphold the standard. They are splendidly 
organised in six regiments, consisting of pioneers, pontoon 
troops, telegraph troops, sappers and miners, and railway 
troops. 

Since last August the air service has made tremendous 
strides, the number of aeroplanes being greatly increased. — 


Similarly organised to the French gendarmie, the Italian 
carabinierl, of which there are eleven legions, are a force of 
military police. In times of peace they form a Rome body- 
In war time they ate formed into an ~ 
infantry brigade and two cavalry squadrons. They are re 
cruited from the army, the service being for five years, and / — 
are always Bae as part of the fighting forces of the 
Crown. ay) 

There are said to be some 400,000 combatants in the field — 
army, and the nominal strength of the Mobile Militia is about 
326,000, of which 200,000 might possibly take the field. The 
peace establishment of the army runs to about 290,000 men, 
and over 64,000 horses. In war time an army of 1,200,000 
could be put in the field. ; 


One of the cleverly concealed French aural which ronabied 
the French to win the Hartmannsweilerkopf. The guns 
were screened in the) woods, 
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the neutralists and interventionists in Rome and other Italian cities last week. Cordons 
prevent serious developments when the crowds showed signs of getting 
out of hand. Fig. (1) The mobilisation of the police; (2) Signor D’Annunzio delivering a stirring speech in favour of Italy 


joining the war; (3) From districts where there was comparatively little excitement large bodies of troops were drafted 
’ into Rome to assist the police. 


Wild scenes occurred between 
of troops and police were kept continually on duty to 


At 
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Heroes of the Dardanelles 3 


The Australian wounded in the severe fighting which has taken place on the Gallipoli Peninsuia are being treated at the 
Heliopolis Palace Hotel, near Cairo, which is now known as the Australian General Hospital. In such an atmosphere, with ae 
the warm breath of the desert to aid their recovery, many of them hope soon to be back in the fighting line. The upper 1 
photograph shows the dining-room of the hotel which has been converted into a ward. The lower photograph shows some ; 

of the men who are approaching convalescence on the terrace of the hotel. 3 
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Vultures of Civilisation Disgraced 


King George, as Sovereign of the Order of the Garter, has given directions that the men whose photographs are repro- 
duced above should be forthwith struck off the rol] of Knights of the Order. These men are pictured in the following order :— 
(Top row), Grand Duke of Hesse and the Rhine, Duke of Cumberland, Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, Emperor of Austria. 
(Bottom row), German Emperor, Prince. Henry of Prussia, Crown Prince William, King of Wurtemberg. For some time 
past—since, in fact, it was made plain that our enemies’ methods of conducting warfare are not those of honourable 
opponents, but rather those of “A wild beast let loose on the world ’—there has been a demand for the removal from St. 
_ George’s Chapel, Windsor, of the banners of the eight enemy Knights of the Garter, hitherto members of the highest order 
of chivalry in the world.-.No-more appropriate. method could have been followed than that which was adopted for the 
r removal of the banners of the degraded Knights (which are shown in the centre photograph). A few shirt-sleeved work- 
ell men were the ministers by whom the King’s sentence of outlawry was carried out with an entire absence of ceremony. 
The banners, surcoats, swords, and other accoutrements proper to Knights of the Garter, were packed up and placed in a 
pantechnicon. The soiled emblems might, of course, be burnt, but that would be a waste of good material. There is 
always an excellent market for criminal relics, and a very fair sum for the Red Cross or some other war charity might 
: be realised by selling these by auction, 
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“Oh, Listen to the Music of the Band! 


with music on a dulcimer made of bully beef tins. 


m 


epee oe 
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“WAR BUDGET” PRESENTS FOR SAILORS AND SOLDIERS 


MORE GIFTS DISPATCHED TO THE FRONT. 


N accordance with “The War Budget” offer, parcels of comforts have this week been sent to men on Active 
Service whose photographs have appeared in this journal since our Offer was first made. The names of 
claimants and recipients are as follow :— 


CLAIMANT— ComFoRTS SENT TO— at : x7 q 

Mrs. A. Bethell, 28, Victoria Terrace, Sergt. P. Bethell, No. 20476, Royal Engineers, Railway Prkeis: * y 
East Tiverton, Bath. port Estabt., D.T.O., G. H. Q., Br. Ex. Force. a, ee 
Miss Gladys Lang. Montrose, Talbot Jack H. Bentham, A.B., ‘‘Benbow’”’ Battalion, Gates: ve 


Road, Wembley. Holland. — : [ Ea, 
The “War Budget” scheme is given below :— ; i 


So many inquiries have been received in regard to the ahoteotanit of men on active service published i in 
“The War Budget” that the Editor has decided to make the following offer 


“The War Budget’ will send, carriage free, a parcel of comforts to the one on active service otis is 
identified in this week’s photographs by any of our readers as a friend or relative. The identification to be 
proved by forwarding an actual ey Saas of the person in question (and a stamped addressed envelope for 
return), ‘T‘he name and home address of the person identified must also be sent to the Editor, together with the 
name of the soldier’s regiment and number, or in the case of a sailor, the name of the vessel upon which he is 
serving and his rating. In addition, readers must giye full address to which the parcel is to be sent and 
their own name and address Be 


The Editor suggests that the necessary particulars should be supplied by readers in the following, manner :— 


“T enclose a photograph rand 1d. stamp for return) identifying the figure on page ......... of 
“War Budget” No. ..0..... as 


Name and Home Address .......... BMRA ai oo the ncict ind CR Re popes 


Regiment and Number or Ship and UAEUIUG Gest s to olen ohio CA Re eT AE Ta gta ‘ 
Address to which Parcel of Comforts is to be sent 0... ..checcecetevevetbavvetelev ies Sere. ce a. 
Signed (Reader SNUG), oh ee oon eee ner Mee eites etc ante ene cae Tee ae aaa Bessie Pe beinc% 
AMORERS Bie nets SESE E Be, BUR ARO IE SCE HUE ST EE pcteeeanes sje 


The Editor does not require readers to mutilate their copies of “The War Budget” by oattiag out “this 
form, and so spoiling the paper foi binding purposes. He merely requires the details to be embodied 
in a letter, There is no entrance fee. The ‘Editor's decision is final. One award only will be made to any Mesh 

' ‘individual. All communications should be: addressed to a a “The War Budget,” 3B ea Hane ee 
_ « K.C., and marked: “Presents.” ; % ; 
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THE PARTITION OF EUROPE AFTER THE WAR By SIR J. D. REES. 


r. No, 3. Life and death struggle between an Australian and a Turk on the top of the cliff at REGISTERED AS 


A NEWSPAPER, 
Sari Bair. The Colonial tried to thrust the Turk over; but the latter clung to the 
a .: - . — oe = “5 < amen? 
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A Palace Hote!—Literally. 


REGENT PALACE HOTEL 


PICCADILLY CIRCUS - - : LONDON, W. 


1028 BEDROOMS 


HE opening of the REGENT PALACE HOTEL, PICCADILLY 
CIRCUS, LONDON, W., marks an epoch in hotel luxury and 
courtesy of service, combined with economy. In decoration, furnishing, 

and catering it inaugurates the highest standard yet attained, | The public rooms 
are the largest and most spacious in Europe, and every one of the 1028 bedrooms 
is provided with independent service of Hot and Cold Water, and fitted with an 
Electric Heater for use when required. A Palace Hotel—literally, and yet 
all single rooms cost but 6/6 per day, and all double rooms 12/6 per day ; if 
with two bedsteads, 13/-; in every case inclusive of bath, iull table d’héte 
breakfast and all attendance. Courtesy free of Charge. 


“Strand Palace” — NO TIPS 


7 


As at the 


The Regent Palace Hotel is under the same Management as the “ Strand Palace” 


The Management of the Regent Palace Hotel wish to draw especial 

attention to the fact that NO TIPS are permitted. The whole staff 

are adequately remunerated to secure quick and cheerful service without 
additional payment by patrons of the hotel. 


The RESTAURANT 


1028 BEDROOMS 


AND ANY ONE OF THEM. 
AT A FIXED TARIFF. 


G/G per Day SINGLE ROOM 


a la carte or table d’héte. 
LUNCHEON, I/9 and 2/6. DINNER, 
2/6 and 5/- (Every d sh ad lib.) 
The GRILL ROOM 
GRILLS from I/- and Other Dishes at 


12/6, DOUBLE ROOM equally Moderate Prices. 

erie R The “ROTUNDA” COURT 
(two bedsteads) AFTERNOON TEAS (Tea 3d _ per pot) 

NO TIPS NO EXTRAS. and Light Refreshments at Popular 


Prices. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS 


LONDON - - - W. 


ROOMS MAY NOW BE RESERVED © 


Telegrams: ‘‘Untippable ” Telephone: Regent 7000 


Restaurant, Grill Room, and ** Rotunda Court” open to non-residents 


Write to-day to R. A. Turrell, Enquiry Office, Regent Palace Hotel, London, for illus- 
trated and descriptive booklet, specially written by Mr. T. P.O CONNOR, M.P. 


“WAR BUDGET” PRESENTS FOR SAILORS AND SOLDIERS 


N accordance with “The War Budget” offer, parcels of comforts have this week been sent to British Sailors 
| and Soldiers whose photographs have appeared in this journal since our offer was first made. The names 
of claimants and recipients are as follow :— 
CLAIMANT— 
Mrs. G. Liddle, 18, Wortland Square, 

Ronnybridge. 

Mrs. Barnes, 4, Prospect Place, St. 

Ann’s Street, Salisbury. 

Miss G. E. Smith, Crescent House, Mile 

Hill, Romsey, Hants. 

The “War Budget” scheme is given below :— 

So many inquiries have been received in regard to the photographs of our men published in “The War 
Budget” that the Editor has decided to make the following offer. 

“The War Budget” will send,: carriage free, a parcel of comforts to the one who is identified in this 
week’s photographs by any of our readers as a friend or relative. ‘The identification to be proved by forwarding 
an actual photograph of the person in question (and a stamped addressed envelope for return). The name 
and home address of the person identified must also be sent to the Editor, together with the name of the soldier's 
regiment and number, or in the case of a sailor, the name of the vessel upon which he is serving’ and his 
rating. Im addition, readers must give full address to which the parcel is to be sent and their own name 
and address. 


COMFORTS SENT TO— 
Private Robert Liddle, Headquarters Staff, 3rd Division, British 
Expeditionary Force. 
Pte. H. Crowther, No. 8435, 2nd Wilts Regt., Hut 7a., Brit. 
Prisoner of War, Gottingen, Hanover, Germany. 
1573, Pte. C. Burrow, Headquarter Section, Australian 
Divisional Ammunition Park, Romsey, or Elsewhere. 


No. 


The Editor suggests that the necessary particulars should be supplied by readers in the following manner :— 
“T enclose a photograph (and 1d. stamp for return) idéntifying the figure on page......... of 
“ War. Budg+t” No....:..... as : 


Name and Home Address 


Regiment and Number or Ship and Rating ........ 
Address to which Parcel of Comforts ts to be sent 


Signed (Reader's Name) Pct eR ESE Ree Cg ne GRE Gok wine dihegle dice hte Ste tle ar Wikre Ves Gee ne AOE src 
Address ¥ 


The Editor does not require readers to mutilate: their copies: of “The. War Budget’ by cuttime. out, this 
form, and so spoiling the paper fo.* binding purposes. He merely requires the details to be embodied 
“in a letter. There is no entrance fee. The Hditor’s decision is final. One award only will be made to any 
individual. All communications should be addressed to the Editor, “The War Budget,” 12, Salisbury Square, 
E.C., and marked “ Presents.” & 
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This picture illustrates another exam 
out, at the risk of his own life 
As he bent down with his flask the German seized a 
heart. The wounded scoundrel then endeavoured t 


ple of the treacherous and viperish nature of the Huns. 
went to give a drink to a wounded German officer who was cal 


bayonet that was lying by his side and sta 


9 escape, but was promptly riddled with bullets by the men in the. 


treriches who had witnessed the affair. 
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Wj 


A young subaltern, newly 
ling piteously for water, 
bbed the boy through the 


mma Ra = 


The Story 
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of the Great War 


- _ rhe Shattered Fabric of German Ambitions 


is ilps St aaa . | By James C. Backhouse 


The Triple Entente has become the Quadruple Entente; the Triple Alliance has gone from European politics. 
i btaly’s entry into the war the dream of Teutonic domination in Europe has been shattered as completely as 


M the Cloth Hall at Ypres was shattered by German shells. 


'T is impossible to form clear ideas concerning the course 
| of the war without understanding thie political struggle 
_ which has gone on coincidently with the naval and mili- 
tary struggle. 

In this pores conflict the aims of Germany ee 
gen : — 
5 “ay. To secure the control of Austria. 


~~ (2) To secure the adhesion and the control of Turkey. 
(3) To secure the adhesion and control, and failing that, 

_. the neutrality. of Italy. 

"s (4) To stir up disaffection in India, 

oe Atrica. 

. (5) To break up the Triple Entente. 


{ (8) ‘As the result 
~— of all this to 
enlarge the 
German Hm- 
pire by the 
annexation of 
~ _- Belgium, Po- 
, «Jand, and‘ the 
Baltic Pro- 
yinees .of 
Russia, and 
to extend 
> > German - domination over F 
Austria, Italy and.Turkey. 

Tt is a grave mistake to suppose that this 
ast scheme is by comparison a thing of yester- 
ay. ‘This scheme has been in existence as an 
spiration for’at least one hundred years, and 
t has been in’ existence as a definite policy for 
ixty years at the very least. To realise it the 
rerman military system had been laboriously 
uilt up. The public, and to a large extent the 
oliticians of Europe, have been befooled into 
he belief that the military and naval ‘prepara- 
ions and huge expenditures of Germany had no 
ther-object than the maintenance of peace.’ The 
aintenance of peace is as foreign to the basic — 
rinciple of a military empire like that of 
lodern Germany.as the outlay of vast sums with no Poneiial 
im is foreign to the German ‘character. aes 
Under all these heads of policy, save the first and second, 
ermany has niet with political defeat, and: that observation 
istly applies, to~the sixth head; because ‘although: German 
ynces, have oyerrun: territories both East and W est, retention 
fthose. territories : is conditional on -the success of the | 
olitical scheme, ‘and on the power to pat it with military 
ree. If, then, the political scheme has, in its more impor- 
int, features, met. with defeat, and it aay and. if-in conse- 
uence the military force of Germany is. completely out- 
eighted, as it is, the whole edifice must come down. 

Prac ically: the” domination of ‘Austria was secured in the 

; : ; treaty whith 
made her 
foreign policy 
identical with 
that of Ger; 

many. Now 
that the Ger- 
mans have 
taken over the 
control of 

Austria's 

armies the 

subs erviency 
of Austria has 


Egypt, and -South 


rance, 


been rounded 
off. 
For the 
beginnings of 
German _in- 
fluence in 
fon British trench ca ads the “Strand.” The ‘Turkey we 
tre at ed is Li: aH Tyrrell, R. A.M. = have to go 
back to the 


es rig 
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Exterior and interior views of tne new French movable 


middle of the 19th century. Together with the consolidation 
which meant the Prussianising, of Germany, the annexation of 
Belgium, Holland, Poland, and the Baltic Provinces of 
Russia, the domination of Austria, and the reduction of Italy 
to, subservience: control of Turkey sommes one of Bismarck’s 
original projects., In the sixties the elder Count von Moltke 
spent three years travelling through Buropean and Asiatic 
Turkey, ostensibly on a sketchine tour, ac tually on a military 
and expert survey. Little by little, but always om definite 
and predetermined lines, German influence in Turkey was’ ex 
tended and strengthened, : 

Finally it came to Germans taking over the organisation 
and contro] of the Turkish army. W hen the me anine of this 
was realised, the Balkan Leac sue-was formed. Of tho 


uccess 
of this project of 


( making Turkey an outwork of 
Greater Germany, the subservience of the Bal- 


kan States to Austria must have been a conse- 
quence. The revenge of Germany and Austria 
for the defeat of Turkey was the Second Balkan 
War, and the break 
up of the League. 

But. -there the 
tale of Germany's 
political . successes 
ends. Wenow com@ 
to the failures. 


In - the 
taken 


action 
against Ser- 
bia, which ‘was’ to 
all imtents ©! Ger- 
many’s action, Italy 
realised ‘that her 
place in the Triple 
Allianee’ was 
one of © subservi- 
ency. Having been 
entrapped into that 
compact’ the Ttalian 
Government was 
well aware that the 


also 


operating theatre for dealing with the more serious tie could not bo 
icases of wounds when an urgent operation is necessary. renounced without 
war with the Cen- 

tial oo ‘In the event cf their victory, Italian independ- 


ence would become a ‘shadow. Apart, therefore, from other 
considerations thé Great’ War was tlie opportunity of recover- 
ing the freedom which Crisp? had bartered-away for what had 
proved to be°sheer illusion. The présent war’ is as essentially 
a war for Italian independence as that of 1866, 

German efforts to stir up disaffection in India and in Neypt 
nevel carie’ to anything; the conspiracy in South Afric: 
with consummate military and political ability by General 
Botha and his Government, has totally failed. 

As to the Triple Entente, Germany has made one offer of a 
separate peace to’ Russia and two to France.’ Naturally the 
effort has ‘been to undermine the confidence of the three Great 
Powers of the Entente in each other. The soul of the com- 
bination : 
against Ger- 
many and its 
most  formid- 
able memker is 
Great Britain. 


1, met 


Against the 
British Gov- 
ernment and 


with the view 
of . destroying 
national unity 
there has been 


carried on a 
subtly dis- 
guised but 


persistent un- 
derground 
campaign. 


Thiscampaign A quiet. evening with the British Navy in 
became more the North Sea. 
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venomous as the military dificulties of Germany grew, and 
as her political defeat became more pronounced. Curiously 
enough it reached its culmination coincidently with the de- 
cision of Italy. As a counter-move Mr. Asquith’s administra- 
tion made way 
for a National 
and non-party 
Cabinet, Then 
the ground of 
attack was 
shifted on to 
Lord Kitchen- 
er, Again, it 
is eurious that 
the. attempt 
should have 
been to drive 
out of the 
National Ad- 
ministration 
the man_ of 
whom in mili- 
tary matters 
the Germans 
have the 
greatest fear. 
It is quite 
certain that 
the one fact 
war 


British transports at the front are guarded : 3 
with special vigilance. Photograph shows the Of this 
armed guard in a wagon near Ypres. which has 
most im- 

pressed and disquieted the German Staff is the raising by 
means that are altogether out of the question in Germany of 
armies not only huge in point of size, but armies which haye 
proved to be of the finest quality. That, however, is a fact 
which in this Press campaign has been consistently belittled. 


How complete has been the political defeat of Germany is: 


shown not only by the continued solidity of the Entente, but 
‘by the adhesion of both Japan and of Italy. The adhesion of 
Roumania, too, is assured. 

Nor is the military situation of the Central Empires more 
favourable. They have now to meet the demands of a war 
on three fronts, plus the pressure of a naval blockade, rein- 
forced by the Italian Fleet. 

Italy has ‘been able to put into the field more than 2,000,000 
of trained troops. It has been suggested that because the 
Italians were defeated by the Austrians in the-war of 1848, 
they are inferior to the Austrians as fighting men. ‘This error 
is akin to the assumption that because the French were de- 
feated by the Prussians in 1870-1 they must be defeated in 
the present campaign. Both the defeat of Italy and the 
cofeat of France were due to political causes which no longer 
exist. Just as every expert who could judge knew that the 
french army of to-day was a more efficient force than the 
Getman, so every ‘expert who can judge knows that the 
Italan army of to-day isa highly efficient and admirably 
cquipped force, and that is beyond question the real military 
opinion both at Berlin and at Vienna 


Wax with-Italy has been comsidered by the Government at 


Berlm to be a certainty not for weeks but for months past. 


The negotiations with Italy have been imtended merely to 
gain time in order to enable Germany and Austria to put into 
the field the whole of their final reserves of men. Having » 
done that they have sought, regardless of its cost, a victory — 
which — would 2 ee 
enhearten 
their’ popula- © 
tions for a con- 
tinuance ~ ‘of 
the struggle. 
Whatever 
statements 
may be made 
tothecontrary, 
all this must 
hasten the end. 
Superficially 
it. might ap- 
pear as though 
the Allied 
forces ~ have 
been making 
no progress: 
While the 
positions 
looked at -on 
the map re- 
mained in the 
West much as 
they were, Colonel E. A. P. Hobday winning the officers’ 
people have ‘ Kaiser’s Head and Ring’? competition at 
seen the Ger- the 104th Brigade R.F.A. sports at Folkestone. 
mans on the ss NS 
Kast forcing the Russians to evacuate Western Galicia, and 
to withdraw from the Carpathians. They have at the same 
time seen the Germans overrunning in part the Baltic Pro- 
vinces of Russia: - By these things they have been impressed, 
and not unnaturally; for this is the popular way of estimat- — 
ing military success, though it is a wrong way. The progress 
of the war from the standpoint of the Allies is that made in 
bringing Germany to the point of military collapse. 
Now there is one and only one ‘basis on which to judgeof 
that progress—the basis ‘afforded iby comparison of present - 
and recent German efforts with earlier efforts. In that con- | 
nection we have to remember that the success of present - 
efforts has become for Germany more urgent than ever... If 
consequently she had equal-power to make-them, it is evident 
that that power would be put forth. When, therefore, we do 
mot find it put forth we can only conclude that it no longer 
exists. Surge § 4 ere By 
Take as the first example the second battle of Ypres and 
the fighting which has followed upon it’both to the North of 
Arfas and to the West of Lille in the valley of the Lys. >* 
Not only was the first great attack of the Germans upon 
Ypres made with twice the force, but that battle itself was 
accompanied Iby a iGerman attempt to force a passage over 
the Yser, an operation in which a German force of 250,000 
men fought day and night for eleven days without a break. 
Upon those battles, too, there followed a succession of tre- 
mendous assaults on the Allied line at La Basse, Arras, and. 
Roye. Those assaults continued during two months: ae aks 52 


The first photograph from the front showing exactly how our troops look when they are wearing their safeguards against 
the Huns’ poison gas. t ; 
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1ans have been defeated in the second Spubile of 
in the first, though it was even more imperative for 
win; but ark the sequel. In place of German as- 
“ms the Allied line, the assaults have been upon the 
: What i is more ae ere 


Sie satis hills Kis 
“first glance to be no more 
al resnlt, wemember that it 
50 the Allied artillery road and 
mmiunications vital ‘to the 
maintenance of the ones 


ee in the 
gain this position the ° 
AVC. fought. bitterly. But 
fought i in vain. Between eo 


ee nae in Pebruar y last 
o comparison. Then they 
ng to conquer. Now they are 
Then the ascendancy 
rench artillery and infantry 
ve been in abt. Now it is 
Rincstion: .There is the double 
f established ascendancy on the 
nd of dechned and declining 
ae he other. On the map the line has moved but a 
es; in military reality the change has been. great 
Shere are the British successes in the valley of the 
SS months the issue there appeared to hang in the 
For ¢ one side this was the 1 main way to the coast ; 


in way into 


Which 
remain mas- 
of it? Again 


issue is no 
iger doubtful. 
e ascendancy of 
e British infantry 
-as established, 
d, if anything, 
en more marked 
an that of the 
ench. North of 
. Basse the Bri- 
hh have so com- 
tely cut through 
é German line ‘of 
trenchments ass = 
allow of action 
‘cavalry in the a ames ain 
of these positions. When that is the state of things the 
litary outcome of the war may be looked upon as settled, 
Next take the campaign on the East front. For an effort 
‘tainly mot greater than von Hindenberg’s drive towards 
aTSavW, Germany has had to strain her resources. Hinden- 
i Se drive was made while leaving the forces of Germany on 
> West intact. In this later instance all the best forces 
» had to be brought from the West ‘front. That, of course, 
s still further added. to the Allied ascendancy. There is 
ther feature to ke noted—the advance of the main column 
these German-Austrian forces in a vast phalanx of some 
),006 men—a doubly intensified mass formation revived 
= ancient Greek, ‘or more — strictly from ancient 
ist n- warfare. pieee ies eoeon a have eupmpested in, 


wick remark- 
able events of 
the whole war. 
It means that 
even the best 
German troops 
can no longer 
be relied upon 
to achieve vic- 
tory on modern. 
military  tac- 
tics. Toachieve 
victory. they 
must adopt a 
formation 
whith both 
enormously 
raises the ratio 


action. against the 


A French soldier who has received the Legion 

of Honour for killing 12 Germans 

handed, and capturing a Colonel of the Huns 
at Les Eparges. 


Supply ship with our flect in the harbour of Tenedos. 


this time is 


of losses tothe 
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highest and reduces their facility of movement to the lowest 
point, 

Along the San to the South of Przemysl, across the great 
marshes from which the Dneister takes its rise, and towards. 
Nadvorna the Russians held positions 
which cut off the German forces in 
Western Galicia from those in Bastern 
Galicia and Bukoyvina. They here held 
the enemy close up to the Carpathians. 
They were also in these positions 
astride of the main railway Communi- 
cations from West to East. Co- -opera- 
tion between the German forces on the 
one side of this Russian wedge with 
those on the other was, difficult. The 
problem of keeping both supphed with 
foed and= with ammunition remained 
equally difficult. 

Before the Russians could be forced 
to evacuate Galicia the enemy’s forces 
had to be linked up. To-effect that 
object the Germans and Austrians were 
compelled to attack the Russians en- 
trenched in situations of great natural 
strength. They attacked with fury and 
suffered enormous losses. To aid these 
assaults part of the German phalanx _ 
fought its way over the San to the 
north of Przemysl and established a 
foothold there on a front ten miles 
wide. That movement, however, could. 
not be pushed further, for on the opposite side of the Vistula 
through Opatov the Russians had thrown forward a powerful 
turning movement. On May 22nd the movément reached and 
crossed the Vistula. The great German phalanx now found 
itseif attacked in front and flank. 

This was the crisis of the,battle. 


single- 


Eastward the Russians, 
having seized Nad- 
vorna, threatened a 
few miles to the 
South ‘the railway 
junction of Delatyn, 
the chief way of re- 
treat for the Aus- 
trians and Germans 
across the Carpa- 
thians Hast of the 
Uzsok. pass. In 
order to safeguard 
this vital point the 
enemy was obliged 
to hurry forward all 
the reinforcements 
possible. hus while 
standing round 
Przemysl on the de- 
fensive in the 
eentre of this 100 
miles of battle line from the Vistula to Bukovina, the Rus- 
sians steadily increased their offensive pressure on either 
wing. By this time their total force ‘engaged had been 
brought up to one and a half millions. The German-Austrian 
force was slightly but not much less. The ‘battle, in fact, was 
one of the mightiest conflicts even of this war. Alike in the 
length of ifront over which it spread, and in the vast total of 
combatants, the only clash of arms comparable with it is the 
Battle of the Vistula, It may well be considered the climax 
of the Eastern campaign. 

We have, therefore, this situation, that West and Hast 
alike the efforts of Germany with her last reserves have ac- 
complished nothing. It is true that on the Hast they had 
pushed the Russians back from the Carpathians, but they 
have not pierced the Russian front, and they have only 
broi ght the 
German line so 
much nearer. 
through losses 
and wastage, 
to the breaking 
point. Nearer 
to the, break. 
ing point also 
and for the 
same reason 
they have 
brought the 
German. _ line 
on the West. 
Italian inter-_ 
vention at 


In the foreground are seen two of the guns of 
the Prince Georg® shelling a Dardanelles fort. 


not an accl- 


dent. 
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The A.S.C. as Universal Providers at the Front 4 


The British military authorities are sioeuiingly strict regarding the snauity of the meat supplied — “to- the troops. Both 
béfore and after killing, supplies obtained from French farmers and butchers are carefully examined, and only the very 
_best meat is utilised. The first photograph shows some men of.the A.S.C. in Northern France. The lower picture shows a 
‘soldier shepherd on a farm behind the lines in France where the cattle are killed as they are nes to supply the troops. | 
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4 British Submarine’s Brilliant Exploit 


A splendid achievement by a submarine, and one which, contrary to the German methods, was a legitimate act of warfare, 

. has been performed by one of our E vessels in the Dardanelles. With eight torpedoes on board she got safely through the 
- mine-fields, past the torpedo-tube stations, and past the batteries, several of which opened fire on her. Not one of her 
torpedoes was wasted. Two torpedo boats fell victims to her unerring aim, and a large collier also was sunk. Above all 

. ‘no fewer than five transports were torpedoed and sent to the bottom; two of these vessels were. carrying a considerable 
; number of Turkish troops. 
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A Glimpse of Jack at Work : 
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the troops, and the sending of bands into France had been under consideration. The Under Secretary for War might have 
added that music is a very real help in relieving the infinitcly greater monotony of the sailor’s life. Jack generally 
manages to. scrape together a serviceable band if there is not a regular band on his ship. A very passable orchestra is 


| the Royag- 


aa eeding 


APOLEON’S axiom that “Armies fight on their bellies,” 
must be written in letters of fire somewhere on the 
walls of the War Office, for the great lesson it teaches 

AS has. been taken thoroughly to heart there, whilst other 

* equally great lessons wholly fail to impress themselves upon the 

. War Office mind. For this, possibly, the form in which Napoleon 

~ embodied his belief somewhat accounts: there is great virtue in 

a vivid phrase. 

_ Anyway we have the wholly satisfactory knowledge that our 

mies abroad are better fed than any other armies we have ever 

put in the field—it would hardly be stretching truth unduly to 
add “or any, other Power either.’ Proof that our men are well 
is daily given the enemy as well as ourselves. It is one of our 
mational truisms (one of the truest of the lot) that the Briton 
with his belly full is the best soldier in the world. And is not 

‘Tommy daily justifying his claim to that proud title? 

The country owes as much to the Army Service Corps as it 

_ does to the men in the trenches, for upon the former falls 

_ the stupendous task of being general provider for the fightine 

_ lnes—and everybody else—* out there.” How big the task is atid 

o how efficiently it is doae can be fully appreciated only by those 


- who actually see it being got through.- Wherever the fighting 
_ man goes thither also goes hiis resourceful general provider, ready 
to cook him a good meal at short notice. 

_ ~ In medizyal times our armies in Flanders—and we frequently 
_ had one there—used to “live off the country,” in the bad old- 
fashioned way, solely practised now-a-days by the German who, 
morally, is a very early medizevalist. Now our army in Flanders 
~ is fed from home. Thousands of tons‘of necessaries of one kind 
or another go across Channel and are there distributed without 
_ hitch to wherever required. Up one side of the road leading to 
_ the “front” speeds the stream of “full” motor vehicles, whilst 
_ the “empty” flows swiftly back along the other side. 
~All this Carter-Paterson kind of work falls upon the Army 
- Service Corps, as likewise does all the butchering and baking— 
and one cannot well speak too highly of thie clever, business-like 
organisation which gets through such a gigantic undertaking 
‘without provoking a “grouse” from anybody. - 
‘Although eggs may be missing—they are not always—our 
soldiers in the trenches always get bacon for breakfast. This 
- they fry in the lids of their canteens when no_ other apphance 
-_ishandy. Hot coffee comes from the kitchen which also provides 
_ the appetising dinner—and possibly some “snacks”—later on. 
Eiyery care is taken that Tommy shall not go hungry. Always 
here is an emergency ration of tinned beef and biscuit in his 
pack,” and when he is on the march a portable field kitchen 
ollows in his rear. -This kitchen always “keeps steam up.” In 
fact, the staff. of trained cooks in charge of it prepare the food 
and cook it whilst travelling so that they may begin issuing 
tions to the men as soon as a halt is called. Excellent, too, are 
th food and cookery, for the army chefs are efficiently trained. 
Travelling field kitchens there are by the hundred “somewhere 
a J n 


ance” and their ugly contours, with their attendant filter 
&c. trundling along astern, are ever welcome sights, for they 


Army cooks at work. 
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the Army in the Field 


Wonderful Work of the A.S.C. 


mean “ good fillings to the empty man.” And Tommy is always 
ready for “good fillings.” The hard, continuous work in the open 
air gives our soldiers tremendously big appetites. War usually 
doubles a man’s capacity for consuming food, as fighting has ever 
been a hungry trade—and there are hundreds of men “at the 
front” whose favourite London tea-shop girl would have the 
surprise of her life if she could see what they “put away ” these 
times. Our soldiers are famous trencher-men, as well as famous 
trench men, and well that it is so, for a good appetite and the 
wherewithal to satisfy it mean everything in war. 


Being a chef to the fighting lines is rather dangerous work. 
After a church, the German gunners favourite target is a field 
kitchen and many a good dinner has he robbed Tommy Atkins 
of during the past eight months by dropping a big shell into the 
“cooker.” What Tommy says upon such occasions about the 
Kaiser and all his men might do “The All-highest”’ some good 
to hear, since it’s about the freest expression that could possibly 
be given to an absolutely candid opinion. : 


_ The extraordinary mixture of old and new in the war rims 
right down to the Commissariat Department. Cheek by jowl with 
latest. appliances that science can suggest one finds in use 


methods of cooking that are very similar to those which must 


An earth oven. 


haye: been employed thousands of years ago by the very first 
man—or more likely it was a woman—who thought of roasting 
his meat before he ate it. He—or she—made a hole in the 
ground.- So also do the army cooks. -Put an army baker into a 
field with nothing else but a quantity of flour, yeast, de:, and 
you may rely upon him turning out a batch of good bread in 
due time. : 

He does this by using the quick.. adaptable common-sense 
which is the magic by which the British race has been working 
miracles all over the globe for centuries past. Some of the staff 
make the bread whilst others make the ovens to bake it in. The 
latter are of the simplest construction, being built of earth and 
most. likely heated with wood gathered near by. Yet, primitive 
though they be, tons of excellent’ bread are daily going from just 
such ovens as these into the stomachs of our troops in the field. 


~ Meat, potatoes, even a fowl that may lose its way, can be most 
tastily’ cooked in these improvised earth ovens. 


Long rows ot 
them exist “somewhere in France,’ and it is interesting to 
watch the wagons loading up at them. The bread is baked in 
big loaves and the men who help in producing it also deliver it to 
the consumers. When the ovens are “drawn” a long line of 
motor vehicles goes behind them and into these the bread is 
tossed, then whisked away to the troops. 

In such an age of tinned stuff one expects to find canned goods 
in our army commissariat. There is plenty of them, in fact, 
from beef to baked beans. So thoroughly convinced is Tommy 
that his food supply will not fail him for long, if at all, that 
should he ever want to lighten his.‘ pack,” the first thing he 
pitches away is the emergency ration. Somebody will gather 
it up again, and it is the thing he can best spare, since. he knows 
that the super-efficient Commissariat Department will not let 


him go hungry many hours. 
aoe e S JIB. 
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The first photograph iJlustrates an underground house which is the temporary home of a German officer stationed with his 
troops before the French lines at Soissons. It was originally inhabited by an aged French peasant. What has~become of i 
him since the German invader took possession is unknown. The picture serves to illustrate the formidable nature of the — 
caves from which the Germans must be driven. The second photograph shows how German cyclist scouts work, jand the <i 


third shows Germans adding to their trenches in Belgium. They are also widening and deepening existing trenches. 


- gonfronted. = 


experts) that women are not 


~ not man, 


Author of ‘‘India Through the Ages,’’ 


ORD KITCHENER has called for another 300,000 men, 
The nation cannot afford.to throw into its fighting 


55 is line many more skilled workmen; it must therefore 


draw upon a class which, up to now, has hardly sent 

=: its fair quota of volunteers to the ‘colours—namely, 
| the agricultural labourers. 

*This,~ however, “is ~ work 
Pehioh must be done; someone, 
therefore, must do it. 

~ Such briefly is the position 
with which” we women are 
As against this 
is the constantly ~ expressed 
opinion (especially of farming) 


capable of doing the larger 
part of a farm labourer’s 
work. Now, is this’ true? * I 
do not think so.’ - > | ; 

To begin with, history de- 
nies it.. It was woman, and 
“who first traced ° 
some sort of a furrow on the 
bosom of Mother HWarth; and 
committed to her kindly care 
the germ of life in the seed 
which was to produce a. bow! 
ef* porridge for the growing 
-ehild: It is meet and right 
that it should have been 50; 
it fits in with the conception 
of motherhood. 

But though primitive woman 
may have been equal to primi- 
tive farming,.it does not,* of I 
_ eourse, follow that the modern woman can cope with Hodbrs 
agriculture. She is naturally less muscular ;. but -then| we 
-have to remember that machinery has largely stepped in to 
the aid of ‘mere physical strength. Few men, nowadays, 
would stand the strain of a hard day’s flailing. - We have 
mstead thrashing machines which a woman’s hand can tend. 
quite ‘as well as a man’s. 
invention to_ lighten labour on the farm. One result, indeed, 
“of women ‘definitely taking up agricultural work would un-_ 
~ doubtedly be the simplification of many now anecessarity. 
“Jaborious. “processes. aes 

‘But even as matters now stand, the fobs remains that. in 
the British Isles women have done, are doing, and will con- 
tinue to do, quite a large portion—and ‘that by no means the 
lightest. portion—of farm work. The remark of the West 
Highland widower as the time came round for manuring his 


for soldiers. 


croft with, seaweed, “Deed, Jock, I must be* getting another 


Women engaged in potato planting. 


Photograph of women engaged by the Queen’s Work for 
Women Fund in Piccadilly to knit 2,000,000 pairs of socks 


And every’ year sees some new. 


_ tirely on the farmer 
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Woman as Agticulturist 


if 4 i How She -Can Relieve Men for 
By FLORA ANNIE STEEL 


Work at the Front 


“‘The Gift of the Gods,’’ “Knight Errant,’’ &c, 


wife, or I will have to be buying a pony,’ is pregnant with 
information. Still the prejudice against female labour un- 
doubtedly remains stronger in agriculture than in any other 
industry, and that despite the fact that women have taken 
honours in almost every. department of farm work, even in 
ploughing. 

In a certain district _of 
Morayshire a woman—an old 
~Wwoman too—used always_ to 
take first prize for laying a 


furrow, and not. far from 
where I am writing a deep- 


bosomed stalwart mother of a 


family boasts, truly, that she 
guides the stilts better than 
her 2" master!” Ine> fact. 


furrows are more a matter of 
practice than strength, as 
anyone can judge who watches 
a good ploughing competition, 
where victory does not always 
he with the brawny arm. 

And after all, ploughing is 
but one part of growing wheat. 


Manuring, harrowing, sow- 
ing, weeding do not require 
such slall.- These processes 


can be done by women not, 
at any rate at first, so effi- 
ciently as by men, but with- 
out any marked disadvantage 
to the employer, and without 


any detriment to the bodily 
oa hands are employed by the Fund. health, or degradation to the 


mind of the employed. 

Hayméking. again, 1s well within a woman’s power, with 
the exception of pitching; but then few men nowadays are 
really good pitchers. But the mower, the maker, the raker 
ean all be driven quite as well by women as by men; for the 
times are past-when scything called for high skill. 

‘Briefly. then, from now ull October there seems no cantly 
reason why women should not materially help the farmer. 
Tho question rémains whether they ‘will. That depends en- 
himself. - At present the prejudice 
against female labour bulks largely, with him; he feels in- 
stinctively that women are kittle cattle, and that he is better 
without them. The result at present being that there is a 
hitch between demand and supply which only time and the 
pressure of need will rectify. 

Some eight. thousand women have, I believe, already regis-° 
tered for agricultural work, but few have found employment 
outside what: I may call” “crank”? businesses. 


A recent snapshot in mid-Oxfordshire. 
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The National Political League, the Committee of which 
Chaplin is President, and many other bodies’ 


as it were, to popularise women 
as farm hands; but, except as dairy 
maids and poultry keepers; the de- 
mand for labour up to now has-been 
almost nil. -Personally, I do not. be- 
lieve centralisation will effect any- 
thing. 

What is wanted is local organisation 
almost in each parish. - We. do not 
want to let loose a flood of absolutely 
unsuitable town women on our fields 
and farms, but to gather up and ex- 
pend on their immediate’ neighbour- 
hood such springs. of labour as may 
exist on the land itself. -I believe that 
if small agricultural leagues were 
formed in each district consisting. of 
prominent farmers and women organ- 
isers it svould be found that local 
wants could be supplied without diffi- 
culty. For instance, in my own 
parish there are-many married women, 
accustomed 
from birth 
to country 
life,.who 
would be 


best, 


supply 


quite incapable of leaving home 
and family, 
to combine 
one 
in the immediate vicinity; Mrs. 


It is a makeshift, 
farmer must_accustom himself to 


Mr. 


are doing their or none, 


Mrs. Whates relating her experiences of 
German atrocities in Belgium, and persuad- 
ing the young men of England to do their 
duty, at a recruiting meeting at Tower Hill. 


male 
but who are willing 
with neighbours to 
whole week’s work 


=e ay . van Ane " ms 
Jones taking over Mrs. Brown's an honoured place 
household duties for two days a 
week, Mrs. Brown doing ditto 
for Mrs. Robinson, and so on. trained labour we have. 


of course; the 


go to fight and the farmer 
we hope to be ready. 


classes were 


students have come back and as 
the women are ousted. 

This, however, is a minor evil. 
can train for the future, when I hope 
and believe that farm w work will take 


nised avocations for women, but for 
the present we must organise what! 


tress of every strong domestic ser- 
vant should inquire of her whether 


must cither 
Meanwhile our efforts must 
be towards releasing every middle-aged 
and old man from such hehter labour. 
as garden work. Though here again 
many of us are handicapped by tho 
wages question. How can we turn a. 
man away from employment that 
brings him in £1 a week and ask him 
to accept 12s.? That were too great 


a strain for anything “but ‘pure 
patriotism. 
Again, we are ere hampered by 


the present great lack of training 
schools for women in agricultural. 


work; for even a three week’s Fomsy 
teaches method and brings familiarity. \ 
There was a great flourish of trumpets 


rice formate: labaee as 


at first, when 1 the Board of Trade issued 5 


its appeal for women volunteers, about 


colleges which would be open to female | 


students. But what is the net result? 
In the case of one or two Agricultural 


Colleges (and 1 believe. in all) two. 


openedforwomen, 
but only during 
the Haster holi- 
days. Now the: 


Wo 
among 


recog- - 


Every mis- 


some generic name for his new she can milk, if she is i 
hand, but swe’ live ih “strange a country girl, if she 4 ; 
times and. must bé.content with has ever done-a day’s 
new adjustments. Pe work in the fields, and : 
Such a register of local service if she has, persuade ; 
available ID ant attempting to her to register for < 
make in this particular corner of coming needs. God : 
Shropshire; but,’ up till now, knows many women ¢ 
the iparish has -proyided, no de- have been doing their a 
mand.’ for -labour.  -The - wage best to get vecruits 
question stands in the way. One for--the work of de. 
shilling’ a day is the rule, and it struction. Now let 
is impossible to make progress women try and get ‘ 
until.something more’ reasonable recruits forthe work = 
is offered, It seems to. me that of preservation, °Tt is ; 
a-Central Committee might well oii nahisal otices at 
give-an authoritative pronounce- ve rea a wt t 
ment on a point like this; but I SS CRE peat ape : 
am continced that no*aood-will, all our ideals of life, Ee: 
Mile. Lukon, who: is servinge be achieved -by sending down (as” so let us set to work — j . 
. Navy, -it is proposed todo) agents from dnd organise | our | De i RMAs te 
aboard the Rurik.. Her fiance “headquarters to run, as it were, Army of Sustenance Inspection of French Red ‘Cross. 
was killed in action. She an agricultural work bureau in without delay. That dogs. An English Tommy with. ~ 
promised that she -would competition’ with- the ~ existing we -can do it-is° self- one of these useful animals. Sgt 
avenge him, and through Spada : 
te influence anes ey evident. On all sides we sce ex- 
who is a member ec 
HusSkns 7 Adrgivalty.o wae ceptional women who are producers 


taken on as a sailor. 


(and_useless so far as this special 
form goes) labour bureau. 


In times of stress such as these, 
in the facé-of such calamity as that 
with which Britain. is threatened, 
the one object should be decentral- 
isation, in other words the widest 
ssible diffusion of responsibility, 
so that every man, woman and child 
in the nation shall feel that on_his 
or her shoulders lies the burden of 
defeat or victory. Now this work 
ef cropping and harvesting has got 
to be done, and—I say it advisedly 
—if every farmer and farm labourer 
in Britain were off-to the front to- 
morrow. we women have got to do 
it, and mean to do it. The lives of 
our little ones depend upén it. That 
is sufficient for us. When the time 
comes, as come soon it must, since 
more and more farm labourers must 


The latest addition to the ranks of women 
workers is the lady tester of motors, employed 
by a prominent works at Maidenhead. She 


understands an engine as well as a doctor 


understands the human body. 


of the nation’s food. The name of 
Bunnie Clark 


Let 
Our task is to preserve. 


done. 
choose, 
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alone — Canada’s — 
woman farmer—shows what can be | 
men destroy if they | 
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Sergeant W. Cooke, of the Dublin Fusiliers, perched himself on the top of a barn from which he could look down upon the 
German trenches. In one of them he saw an officer and ten men crawling about, and with extraordinary coolness he 
De picked off the men one by one; then hurrying down he ran into the other end of the trench, and, levelling his riffe at 
|, the astonished lieutenant, shouted, “Hands Up!” A few minutes later Cooke walked back to his own lines, triumphantly 


escorting his prisoner. i 


i7 
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The Map of 


HEN will that map be wanted; and is not the 
counting upon a favourable issue (however per- 
suaded we may be of success) a challenge to fate 
and a provocation to the divinity that shapes our 
ends? First kill the lon, then divide his skin. 

Just now he shows every sign of vigorous health, and it is 
better business to urge upon a still somewhat lethargic 
nation the vital need for men and shells, than to proceed to 
the division of the spoils, 

However, since a forecast in this behalf is required, will 
not Russia demand Galicia, scene of many, hard fights, 
Armenia, of which she has already acquired a large share, 
the whole of German Poland, and—upon terms—Constanti- 
nople? 

This fateful city dominates the Black Sea, where the lion's 
share of the trade belongs to Russia. Nor do the Dardanelles 
and Bosphorus do more than connect. the Black Sea with the 
Mediterranean. ‘There is not in this case any through route 
such as calls for international guarantees, whatever may be 
considered necessary in the way of provision against fortifi- 
eation and exclusive possession. 

If Russia possessed Constantinople, the last would pro- 
bably be heard of-opposition on her part to us in Afghanistan 


A Caucasian soldier giving a curious sabra- 


and India. but while Great Britain and» France are 
her friends she has little need to incorporate a third 
capital in her empire, and might readily accede to 
the neutralisation of the city and the position of 
Kuropean. territory behind and around it, which still 
attorns to the Turk. Nicholas I. was in favour of 
making Constantinople a: free port, and it may fall 
to Nicholas II. to realise this dream. 

If Germany.is beaten to her knees, and we shall 
in fact fail if she is not so beaten, Silesia also might 
well be taken and_vicarious revenge obtained for the 
wrong that Frederick the Great did to the ancestors 
of Francis Joseph,’ whom “unkind fate has made the 
ordinate ally to the spoilers’ of his house and home. 

The question of Constantinople, however, is the crux of the 
question. Russia must have an ice-free: port. No countty 
of 8,764,500 square miles with a population of approachins 
200, (00,000, would be content permanently to lack a Kuropean 
port capable’ of accommodating her vast and incr easing trade 
throughout the year. As Ngypt is the gift of the Nile, $0 
commerce is the gift of the sea, without-which its prosecution 
becomes impossible. .Russia can never begin to realise her 
vast potentialities until this natural and legitimate aspiration 
is realised. It is not lust of conquest, but need for ex- 
pansion, warmth, and the open window, which have induced 
the continued expansion of the Russian Empire. Compara- 
tively roadless and railless, this enormous political unit 
depends on waterways and water to an extent hardly intel- 
ligible to more fortunate lands. As it» is, Russian trade 
predominates on the Black Sea, the suspension of business 
in which at the present moment wholly ‘disorganises the- 
commercial system of the country, chiefly depending as’ it 
does upon the export of wheat. , 
struck their blow in the Crimea, and here the Germans have 
done likewise by closing the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles 
through presure brought to bear upon the Turks. eae 

The services of Russia have already been of incalculable 
value during the war. 

Germany would have. destroyed Paris, taken the French 


snabh- 


Europe after the War 


Interests which will be Thrown into the Mel ting Pot. 
By Sir J. D. REES 


4 
a 


It was here that the Allies — 


Trentino) <5": 


Navy, seized Belgium, mediatized Holland, and made Purkogi i 
and the Balkan States mere tributaries of her empire, ane 
Egypt and India would have become German foreign posses- — 
sions, but for the valiant Allies helping France in this death — 
strugele with her hereditary foe. 
The Peace Conference would, of course, restore Alsace and 
Lorraine to France, and probably transfer Luxemburg to- 
Belgium, take Heligoland and the German fleet for England 
as. indemnity for expenditure, and restore Schleswig, or ithe 
German. speaking part. thereof to Denmark. England would 
also obtain compensation in a tributary Egypt and Meso- 
potamia, a firmer position in the Pangan gulf, and in the 
possession of most-of the German colonies in ‘Africa. German 
Hast and German South-west Africa would be transferred to 
the, British flag, while the Cameroon region might be divided 
between England and Wrance in such proportion as ‘to com- — _ 
pensate the latter for the loss of the narrow wedge between 
Nigeria and Togoland, which surely should follow the latter — 
into British keeping. Thus would the coast from the Assuai 
River to Calabar be ours. 
At all hazards Germany must be kept out of avec and 
any part of Northern Africa. It was over Morocco that 
the eet great breach occurred, which was so inade- 


dance for the entertainment of his comraaes. 


quately closed by the arrangement cof 1911-1912, aftor 
which the Germans redoubled their preparations ta 
strike France to the ground, and acquire Moroccs 
and as much of the French possessions in Africa as 
she could get. Thus she would have been placed in 
a position to close the sea routé to Egypt and India 
by the Mediterranean and the Suez Canal, and thus 
the sea route to the Cape and South America w outa 
have been threatened. 


Japan, which helped the Allies so greatly in destrov- 
ing the German Pacific fleet, claims economic prefer- 
ence in railway mining and industrial concessions in 
China, as well as practically permanent possession of Port 
Ar thur and Tsingtau, together with a veto against. territorial 
concessions to, and loans by, foreign powers. It is difficult 
to see what effective opposition can be made to the demands 
of a great victorious military power, which is closely destined 
eventually to exercise more or less complete control over 
China, and there seems little doubt that other great powers j 
will be brought in no lon@ time to see things in this light. : 
Turkey should finally disappear from Europe and be re- 
duced to comparatively small dimensions in Asia Minor; and - 
Austria Hungary would emerge a shadow of. her former self, 
bereft of Bohemia, which should become an independent Slav 
state, of Istria, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Galicia, and Austrian 
Poland, = 
Germany w puld: again become a a group of jadependént states, 
and Prussia, shorn of her leadership, bereft of her fleet, ae 2 
her colonies, and compelled to submit to a Penttation of her 
army, would cease to be the bully of Rurope. — 
Tho case of Italy is the hardest to settle. ~~ 
She has with difficulty, as a member -of the Triple Alliance, 
which she thought it necessary to her safety to be, sup- 
pressed her national desire to obtain the Italian’ ‘portions of 
the Austrian empire, but now that by Germany’s offensive 
action she has recovered her freedom of acti » aspire 
tions revive and can obtain legitimate expressio: 
no doubt obtain ae heart’s. desire: in pause 


_ subject to foreign rule they would 


Istria, Pola and Trieste should suffice, 


If, as appears to be the case, she wants all the Eastern 
coast of the Adriatic with Dalmatia, great difficulty will be 
experienced in satisfying such comprehensive aspiratiowis. 
Dalmatia has a Slav population no less than Serbia, and it 


is as anxious to be part of a united Southern Slav state as 
Not 10 per 


Italy is to get the Trentino and Trieste. 
the people of Dalmatia are Italians, 
and this fraction are only dwellers in 
towns upon the coast; indeed, repre- 
sentative Slavs of Dalmatia are al- 
ready declaring that if they must he 


cent. of 


prefer that of Austria to the domina- 
tion of Italy, which in that case they 
would consider false to its own tra- 
ditions of racial liberty and indepena- 
ence. eal 

Italy is understood to claim Istria 
(with Trieste), Pola, and Fiume, anc 
the Croatian’ coast from Fiume to 
Zara, the Dalmatian mainland from 
Zara to the Montenegrin frontier, 
with Sebenico and Cattaro, and the 
whole Dalmatian archipelago. As a 
compromise it is suggested that in 


and that the new Slav state should 
have the Croatian coast with Dai- 
matia, as far as Narenta River, and 
the Dalmatian Archipelago, -southern 
Dalmatia beyond the Narenta being 
allotted to Serbia. 


Serbia would gain on her North- 
west frontier by. getting Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, and would also acquire 
a Dalmatian port. She would be far 
more powerful and might be expected 
to enter subsequently into closer re- 
lations with Montenegro. . She has, 
however, earned a latge shee of cake, for she engaged Austria 
with the utmost heroism, and played a part as useful to the 
Allies as it was glorious to herself. 


* 


Roum&nia hopes for Transylvania | and may’ get it if: she 


moves now against ~ Austria, as well as Bukovina, which is 


the risks attending war under these circumstances. 
small states would be safe if Germany and Austria prove 


chiefly Roumanian in population, habits and customs. 


Greece hopes for the cession of islands held by Italy near 


‘the coast of. Asia Minor, for Cyprus, and for Smyrna and 


other towns on the Levantine coast, and for Epirus. M. 
Venezelos has urged upon his_ countrymen the peril which 
the success of Turkey and her Allies involves for all the 
Balkan states, and for herself. If Austria defeated Serbia, 


‘she would not halt short of Salonika, or abstain from helping 
Bulgaria to seize the share of Macedonia which has fallen to’ 


Serbia, which would then be entitled by treaty to the help 
of Greece; all unwilling and unprepared as she might be for 
No 


victorious. while if they are defeated, and Greece comes in 


Mon of Kitchener’s Army in Wiltshire going 
through their daily drill in bayonet fighting, 
which is now considered the first thing in 

warcraft. are 
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Kingdom may, 
in Asia Minor, become 
M. Venezelos favours this bold 

She wants Adrianople and the 
surrounding country, as well as Kavala and its adjacent 
district, and a small territory north- 
east of Monastir. These adjustments 
and the settlement of Albania, of! 
which Italy wants the lion’s share 
and Serbia and Greece the North anc 
South -respectively, will prove most 
dificult to make, but after the ex- 
perience recently gained, an inde. 
pendent Albania is not likely tc 
emerge, and a division of this terri- 
tory is the most likely solution. That 
Roumania will ever restore the Dob- 
trudja seems extremely unlikely, anc 


to bring about this end, the Hellenic 
besides obtaining large territories 
Queen of the Aegean. 

and statesmanlike policy. 


Bulgaria’s case generally bristles 
with difficulties. 
It has in recent years been the 


set purpose of Germany ‘to increas¢ 
Teutonic influence in the Sahara anc 
in Asia Minor, and she little ex 
pected the readiness for war, th¢ 
courage and capacity, shown by the 
Balkan nations and by Greece in th« 
recent struggle, the results of whicl 
will all be thrown into the meltins 
pot of the present war. 


This rough forecast of division pre 
supposes the suppression of thos 
who ery out against the humiliatio1 
of Germany, and takes it for grantec 
that the British people as a whol 
sane and sober, and realise tha 

nothing but the crushing of Prussia 
so completely ‘as to make her resurrection as the mos 
powerful state in Europe impossible, will be other than : 
temporary measure, leaving the gigantic efforts of the Allie 
to be made again at a later date. 


oy ce 


Any British Sailor or Soldier 
whose photograph is included 
in this issue is entitled to a 
free parcel of “War Budget” 
Fer full 
see page 2 of cover, 


eomforts. details 


SF 


British prisoners of war at Gottingen Camp at the opening of the first war 


prisoners’ Y.M.C.A. building. 
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The London Rifle Brigade, which has been through much of the heaviest fighting, has suffered terribly, but their conduct Pa 
throughout was such that one General described them as “ the finest battalion God ever made.” The spirit of the men is 
well illustrated by the following incident. One portion of the trenches, where Captain Railston (ist Rifle Brigade) was in — 
command, was almost blotted out by the enemy’s fire. Traverse after traverse was destroyed, and men were falling on/all sides. . 


Sy = 


40d Ever Made’’ PUN ths 


Shave: Petes 


_ Avretirement was suggested, but Captain Railston retorted, ‘‘ Retreat be d——d!”’ and carried on so successfully in the ruined 
‘trench that, though he was buried twice and wounded by a shell, he bluffed the Germans during the whole day. Only three 

men besides himself were left, and yet, by running up and down the trench and firing several rapid rounds when any German 
_ advanco was attempted, these four heroes kept the enemy back till two companies of another regiment arrived in support. 
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Probably no European nation has a war cr 


To the cry of ‘‘ Avanti Savoia ’*the troops of King Victor have already shown, 
high purpose which are moving them. 


3 | 82 
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y that stirs the pulse of its fighters to the same extent as that of the Itatians.. 


by numerous small victories, the spirit and 


Fig. (1) A regiment of the famous Bersaglieri on the march, with cyclists. (2) | talian 
‘3 infantry on their way to the frontier. (3) Men who are already in the fighting line. <4 E 


ALY thas for some years been classed as one of the 

great naval powers: 

The navies of the world owe much to Italian 

imitiative and inventiveness, and far more so than the 
generality of people are aware, her shipbuilders having 
‘ever been to the fore in their boldness of conception and 
cleverness in execution.. 
As long ago as the 16th Century Mngland had a great 
respect for the known Italian ingenuity in the whole art and 
eraft of boat building. For King Henry VIII., long-sighted 
monarch that he was, when he was engaged in building up a 
war fleet invited a number of Italian shipbuilders to this 
country to help in the great work that-he-had put in hand. 
-- The, honour is’ Dlaiwied for an Italian engineer—the late 
reat Cuniberti—of conceiving the epoch-making idea em- 
bodied in the word ‘dreadnought.’ The ships of the 
~ Cuniberti class are greatly strengthened by a_ wotiderful 
system of girder construction, the secret of which Italy has 
succeeded i in keeping to her self. 

~ Ships of the Ttalian navy were the first to be driven by ow 

power. Some of the latest Italian submarines are fitted with 

" @ most ingenious safety tower, designed to lessen the danger 
from drowning which is, ever perilously present in this class 

of boat. In the ordinary way it fulfils the mission of_ 

conning tower. When disaster comes the portholes are tees 

‘metically and automatically sealed, in tower and submarine 

alike — The crew then-climb into the safety tower, and by a 

simple piece of mechanism the tower is detached from the 

_ body of the submarine, and floats safely to the surface. _In 

_-the initial experiments twelve naval officers were brought to 

- the surface in this way from a depth of 30 feet in-less than 

~ 3 seconds, and were able to telephone the fact of their safety 

_.to the shore. 

y , Even in the matter of big tonnage ely led the way. 
Thirty years ago she was puilding battleships some 2,000 tons 
~ greater than any then existing British ship. And éhe 100 ton 
guns, with. which they- were mounted, weré the largest ever 
- known, being 17:7 inch muzzle loaders, firing shells of 
2,000 1b.” 

Italy was the ane power to introduce the triple. turret 
system, making use of it on her first Dreadnought—the Dante 
fc Alighieri. This ship took three years to construct, and was 

launched in 1912. Her latest big. ships have a speed of 23 

knots, all carry thirteen 12 in. guns, firing broadsides of < 

z ‘11,050 lb., and have a maximum armour of 93 ins. 

Ttaly has in commission ten of the most efficient battle- 
eae armed with 12 in. guns. Of these six are pre-Dread- 

_ noughts. It is stated that-the primary armament of the 

* new Dreadnought is more mowertul 4 than any-in the wend 
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ee Italy -—Miistress of the Adriatic 


The Fighting Efficiency of the Italian Navy 
‘ By Toye Vise 


In the ordinary way two more Dreadnoughts would have been 
in commission by the Autumn of this year, but there is every 
possibility that their construction has been expedited. It is 
known that two other battleships of the Dandolo class are 
due for launching in 1916, and two more in 1917. In every 
way they will be the equal of our Queen Elizabeth. 

In addition to these big battleships the navy has 10 
armoured cruisers, 3 28-knot light cruisers, 27 destroyers 
(and 13 laid down) 51 tofpedo boats, and’ 16 submarines. 

Including all classes. the navy has a total tonnage of 
285,460 (built), and 212,855 (building), making a grand 
total of 497,815. The number of officers and men is 40,063. 

On the other hand Austria-Hungary possesses a tonnage of 
221,526 (built), and 125,982 (building), with a grand total 
of 347,508. Officers and men number 23,012, 

From these figures it will be seen then that in the matter 
of tonnage Italy has an~advantage—actual and potential— 
over her rival of 150,307 tonnage, and 17,051 officers and 
men. The disparity between the two fleets is greatest in the 
matter of personnel. -Naval experts are of opinion that in 
the matter-of-superiority in personnel Italy has a great 
source of strength, as without adequate crews to man- them 
the fighting power of ships is gréatly diminished. Tho 
sailors of the Italian navy are more efficiently trained than 
those of Austria-Hungary, as Italy has never pursued a 
cheese-paring policy with regard to the commissioning of he: 
ships In times of peace, which; to quote Grand Admiral von 
Tirpitz, would mean “ jeopardising the efficiency of the flect 
in war time.’’ 

The main bases of the Jtalian fleets in time of peace are 
Spezia, Naples and Taranto, with Venice, Ancona and Brin- 
disi, the three latter being chiefly used by torpedo craft. 

+ Naval victory for Italy means the command of. the Adriati 
and the control of both coast lines, which will put her in ‘the 
proud position of Venice during the middle ages. And victory 
is vital! : 

In this war the Italian flect stands every chance of wiping 
out the defeat—and in some sense disgrace—of Lissa in 1866 
Through the negligence and incompetence of Count di Per- 
sano, who had the supreme command of the fleet, the Austrian 
Commander-in-Chief, von Tegethoff, was enabled, with fewe: 

ships, to. achieye a-great victory.. The-Italian flagship. Ro 
a’ Italia, was rammed and sunk, while the Palestro was blown 
up, losing 230 men out of-a erew-of 250..-Persano was-after- 
yards court-martialled, de-ranked, dismissed the navy, and 
compelled to pay the costs of his trial. 

In 1915 Italy again has a stronger fleet than her 
antagonist—and this time there will be no Lissa! 
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The scene of Italy’s advance into Austria. 
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oO “WAR. I 


“Tt assures me that the zeal and energy of which I had 


practical proof will be executed with increasing effort to meet the — 


needs of my Navy and Army to secure final victory over the 
enemies. —The King’s Reply to Barrow Mun.tion Workers. 


“Wumour is a sharp weapon, and J think it will help to 
humanise the Prussian temper.’—Mr. James Douglas. 


tims 


“T don’t know who the divil Bernard Shaw is, but if he could — 


only come out here and have half an hour of German gas in the 


trenches, there wouldn't be any more gas from him at home.’’—4An 


Irish Soldier in a Letter Home. 


“Lord Kitchener speaks like a human brother at the work 
bench, not like a:detached pohtician hatching a policy.’—JA/r. 
Janv.s A, Mackereth. 


“Such things as horse racing are not matters of argument. , 
During the war they are simply impossible.’—Zhe Archbishop 


of York. 


EEE on 


““Tn the last ten months international law has been more 


co npletely disregarded, more cast down and trodden underfoot 
than it has ever been in the last three or four centuries.” —Lerl 
Bryce. 


“Wilham, the First Kaiser of all Europe by August.’”—Chalk 


Scrawls on Berlin Walls. 


. Anation drunk with blood, glorying in_the prostitution of — 
its own honour, is a Bacchic spectacle, hardly tolerable in our — 
day.” —Mr. Maurice Hewlett... . . 3 


“It cannot be denied that our position through the falling 
away of Italy has become much more difficult.’—“Kolnische 
Volkszettung.” spice | 

+ . ' \ 

* n a p \ ae 
“The first thing that struck me in German leat 

: » that vas the great 

wedding, the nuptial union between theory : Gear 162 Jie ee 
James H. Vickery. a pa eee: pa : 


“That no application be considered ss the candi ea 
One p e considzred unless the candidate proves — 

BOE Petpet ee ALS pede oe a 

to the satisfaction of the Council that he is unable to conve tem ot 


ITALY’S LEADERS 1N THE FIGHT. FOR FREEDOM 


GENBIRAL 
ZUPELLI MINISTER 


FOR \VAR-. SN 
SS j By 


SIGNOR SALANDRA, 
The PREMIER. 
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NY TH DUKE OF ABKUZZ), 
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THE KING OF 
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the war.” — Resolution. of Bishop of LD ’ dination. 2! 
Candidates Council, : te ee 4 ainaeae 5a 
. “The destruction of the ‘ Lusitania’ should be greeted with: | 
jnbilation and enthusiastic cheering, and everybody who doeg 
not cheer is no real or true German.’—Herr D, Baumgarten, 
German Professor of Theology. u 
“— 
Ko 
Smad be AA * 
“Lord Kitchener has starved the Army im France of highs 
explosive shells. . . .”—The “ Daily Mail's” Attach. 
“We hope not to be obliged to say anything more on this 
painful subject."—“ Daily Mail” and Lord Kitchener. baa 
“ Drop the subject when there’s a drop in circulation.” —* Wap 
Budget.” es Se agers Cis : 
3 ? " ) iS 
Ae sf 
aie 
7. 
a 
| ADMIRAL VIALE,  GARON- SONNING 
MINISTER OF MINISTER FOR ~ : 
| MARINE,. 
Voss 
‘: 
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the Most Terrific Fighting of the War 


_ Ypres is considered by the Germans as a most important strategical point, being regarded as the key to Calais: The Huns 

have, in-fact, thrown some hundreds of thousands of men against the British lines at that spot, and their efforts have 

been desperate but unavailing. They are now no nearer the achievement of their ambitions in that direction than they 

‘were three months ago. The British line has now been straightened and is as staunch as ever it was. The upper photo- 

raph shows one of the new British trenches around which fighting has raged furiously. The lower picture shows an 

andoned dug-out. One of the enemy’s shells struck the middle of this comfortable refuge and scattered the furniture 
os a oN - 


in every direction. — a 
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Famous 


Soldiers of the Hour 
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General Gouraud . 4 


HE Lion of the Argonne.’?. That is the romantic 
title given by French soldiers to General Gouraud, 
who has been appointed to succeed General d’Amade, 
taken seriously ill, in command of the French forces 
in the Dardanelles. 


An officer who has earned such a title for himself must 
have done great things to deserve it, and to be 
appointed to the command of the French army 
co-operating with the British forces in ‘‘ singe- 
ing the Turk’s beard’? argues that General 
Gouraud has earned the confidence of the War 
Ministry of France. 

Still only 47 years of age, General Gouraud, 
until his new appointment, had been in com- 
mand of one of the most important sections of 
the French army on the Western front. It 
was in the Argonne, where a great ridge, clad 
with dark trees, heaves itself out of the white 
chalk of the Champagne and cuts it off from 
the shining valley of the Meuse, that General 
Gouraud ‘won his title.” The Argonne is known 
to the French soldiers as..‘‘the lair of the 
Hion,’’ a great compliment surely to have given 
& new name to a great stretch of his native 


country. - A correspondent, describing the 
operations in the Argonne under General 
Gouraud, wrote this:—‘‘ Here guns have 


growled and muttered more persistently than 
in any other part of the line. The fight here 
has not been one of battles; it has been the 
ambush and the surprise, the constant seeking 
for the enemy with the bayonet, the bomb, 
and the shell.’ 
It is in this Champagne region that the 
French have recently suffered very heavy 
losses, and it is, perhaps not unfair to say 
that the ‘‘brilliant success ??—to quote a 
French report—are due in no small méasure to 
the. work of the man who has now been ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief in the Dardanelles. 
General Gouraud, like his predecessor, General d’Amade, 
received his training in Moroceo, and at 47 he is the youngest 
General in the rejuvenated French army. He is the kind of 
Frenchman who, tired of talk and criticism, has taken: to 
action as a means of relief from the boredom of the salons: 
His record as the youngest General in the French army is 
not the only one of that sort he has made, for at, one time 
<he was the youngest Colonel. France looks to him confi- 
dently to maintain his reputation as one of the most brilliant 
ef the French Generals of the younger school, : 

_ That younger school of. soldiers represents completely the 
solidarity of France in this war. It is a solidarity that has 
united all classes of society and all sections of opinion in 
% common resolve for the defence of ‘la belle France ”’ 
against the attacks of the Huns. In appearance General 
Gouraud suggests the man of action, relentless energy, and 
unflinching determination. _No man probably could better fit 
his leonine title. Tall, above the average height, he carries 
his head ‘proudly, and the steady, steel-grey eyes are those 
of the visionary of-the man without fear. His face is heavily 
bearded; . ‘and 
the broad fore- 
head, spare 
cheeks,’- and 
strong chin 
reveal the 
man of strong 
personality, 
whose — every 
talent is con- 
centrated on 
one idea. His 
tanned face— 
“the colour of 
the burnished 
sun ”’—tells of 
the years he 
spent under 
the hot sun of 
Africa.” 
slim, upright 
figure recalls 


General 


Polish peasants praying tor mercy at the hands 
of the Kaiser’s Huns before the convent in 
Czenstochan, 


Gouraud. 

graph was taken when he 

was suffering from a wound 
in the left shoulder, 


. from the men 


His » 
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one of the finest lines Mr, 

in his description 
chieftain :— _ 

“He trod the ling like a buck in spring, 

And he looked like a lance in rest.’ 

Renowned for his personal courage, General Gouraud is, 


of the son of “an Indian border 


7 


chevalier “ Sans puer et sans reproche,’? and 
it 1s recognised in the French anmy that his 


troops there are men whose past record would 
not bear a too close examination. One of 
them, a grievous and unrepentant old i 


halls somewhere in the Argonne when 


serious that he had just received a visit from 
a priest. ‘‘ You know, my General,’ said 
the wounded soldier, ‘“he was épatant (re- 
markable). - ’ve néver paid-much attention to 
these sort of things, and, as for priests, Pve- 
always regarded them as an undesirable sort 
of bird. But this one was really épatant.’’ 
Another of General Gouraud’s men—his. 
‘‘ children”? he calls them—was’ a known 


He had fought in the Garonne with marked 
gallantry, and had been recommended for pro- 
motion to the rank of sergeant. ‘The General 
found him at the officers’ training school, and- 
stopped to congratulate him, remarking, ‘I 
am happy to hear that you are doing. your 
duty. I had heard that your opinions were a 
little advanced.”’ The man quietly replied :— 
‘“ War teaches many things, my General.” 
General Gouraud was in Africa when the 
_war ‘broke. out, and in the bustle and 
hurry of mobilisation, ~ and~ the journey 
to France, neither he nor his staff had time 
even to open a newspaper. When later they had more leisure 
they were completely puzzled. on reading columns of news 


Photo- 


from.a place in Russia, the name of which was quite un-_ 


familiar to-them. 
Russia was no longer, St. Petersburg, but Petrograd. 


eee ‘ Bog Sie Big 
AN AGREEABLE SURPRISE. 


In acknowledging a ‘‘ War Budget ”’ gift ef a parcel of 
comforts (details of the scheme appear on the second page 
of our cover), Gunner W 
Benbow says :— : ae 

‘‘Your parcel came as a very agreeable “surprise. . The 
wife told me that I could expect a parcel, but did not say who 
from. We are always glad of any little thing up here, as 


They had not heard that the capital of 


, 


anarchist, and an advocate of non-militarism. - 


indeed, in a phrase of his own language, a 


troops will follow him anywhere. In these — 


Rudyard Kipling . ever’ wrote, — 


0 sinner, — 
was lying wounded in a ward of white-washed 
n General ~ 
Gouraud passed along. The General stopped ~ 


rake 


and spoke to the man, whose condition was so _ 


. J. Hamilton, attached. to HM.S. 


> 


it. gets so monotonous, month after month and not a sign’ = 


of a German ship on which to try our shooting ‘skill. There 


seems very little hope of getting them out again after ‘thea 


BEA be ; i 


last hiding they got from Admiral Beatty.. I must not — ; 


tell you where 
we are, except 
that we are 


somewhere in ~ 
the North 
Sea. I might 
say in conclu: | 
sion that I 
have shown 
your.“ War 


Budget” toa — 
lot of my ship- 
mates, and 
you may ex- 
pect an order 


on this vessel ne BN 
for a few i So a 


Wounded soldiers at a cricket match in aid of 


dozen — copies 
every week in the Red Cross. were presented with cigarettes” 
future.” by the little girl shown in the picture. 
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“Great Game” in the Dardanelles 


. Immediately on landing in the Dardanelles the Australians took three ridges in succession in a running bayonet fight. 
’ said one of the men, “ but nothing could stop them, and many a German officer met 


a be Many of our fellows went down,’ 
“his desserts. Our big Australian lads lifted the Turks on the end of their bayonets and tossed them right over their heads. 


Oh! It was a great game!” The three illustrations above are the first films of the Australians taken by the war corres- 
pondent, Mr. Ashmead Bartlett. 
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Written by R. P. WESTON, Composed by HERMANN E. DAREWSKI.] . ri 
No. 1162.) This Song must not be cut out and sold apart from “The War Budget.” Anyone disregarding this intimat 


Maestoso, 


VOICE. 


PIANO. 


dream’d in that oak-pan-ell’d room. 
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2 “ Sir Knight of noble race, Chorus—“ Cavalier Cavalier, 
With all your plush and lace, I’m drinking to your memory. Gs: 
*Twas duty first, then woman, wine aud song. : Tho’ you'd love, they say and would. rides away, 
Soft with the trusting maid, When it came to fighting you were first in the | aay 
Stern with the trusty blade, peo en fray. 
Your motto was your ‘Monarch, gay King Charlie, Tho’ your curls, with the girls, 
right or wrong!’ Were the cause of many a eae 
None but the brave deserve the fair, A Making love or battles braving, 
And Cavalier, you had your share ; i ‘Tho’ your plumes were gaily waving, 
But all your failings we'll forget, E Why you never show’d the bias! whit 


We love you for your virtues yet. ; feather, Cavalier.”’ 


COPYRIGHT MCMXIV. 
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be proceeded against. The Theatrical and [Sung by HARRY CLAFF, 
Unst. e vw * 503 A br ‘1 an q 
= " guns eatrical an Music Hall singing rights of this song are resere 7d. (COPYRIGHT. 
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Fae “and? now mid war’s alarms Chorus—“ Cavalier! Cavalier! 
- We hear the call to arms! I am drinking to your memory. 
hour Sons must march to meet the mighty foe B Though in love they say 


‘And we can trust our Sons, You would ride away, 
When it came to fighting, 


You were first in the fray. 
Now your Sons face the guns, 
In the cause of liberty dear; 


; For in their veins still runs. 
The fighting blood of gallant Cavaliers of years ago. 
The Union Jack will wave on high. F 


Beneath it we will fight and die; ; 
- Your Country’s safe, so have no fear— Britain’s battles they are braving, 
But. iis in n peace, brave Cayalier, : ’Neath the dear old colours waving, 
And they’ll never show the white, 


mS 


white feather, Cavalier.” 


\ 
Fat 
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The Duke of Bedford’s Great Part 


The above photographs were taken specially for the ‘War Budget” at the Bedfordshire training depot, Ampthill Camp.° 
The object of this depot, which the Duke of Bedford commands, is chiefly to provide drafts for the two battalions. of, the 
county regiment, which have taken part in all the severe battles of the war and have suffered great loss.. The Duke of 
Bedford volunteered to assemble and train a third reserve battalion and to undertake the whole charge of. finding ground, © 
building huts, and supplying bedding and utensils. The unit, in its seven months’ training, has -become highly efficient, thanks — 
to the Duke’s military experience and influence, supported by Majors F. Stevens and Nelson. 


4 The War Budget, 
June 3rd, 1915, 


countrymen of excellent type and fine physique. A military correspondent who recently visited Ampthill declared that he 
had- never seen a cleaner and better managed camp. The photographs are:—On the left-hand page: Fig. (1) Washing up the 
crockery; (2) and (3) Practising a charge; (4) The Duke of Bedford with Majors Stevens and Nelson; (5) Some of the Duke’s 
“ boys.”? On right-hand page: Fig. (1) Taking the» Trenches; (2) Kit inspection; (3) Getting the kits arranged for the Duke’s 
visit; (4) The Uuke inspecting the first draft to-leave Ampthill camp for the front. 
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The Heat Wave at the Front 


There has been a marked improvement in the weather in Flanders, and our Tommies are beginning to regard the great 
holes made by Jack Johnson shells, cavities which subsequent rains converted into ready-made baths, as a/ veritable boon. 
The upper photograph, which was taken in the neighbourhood of Ypres, shows some of our hefty Scottish warriors bathing 
tired feet in one of these open-alr baths. The lower photograph shows a British army cook providing a thirsty Belgian 

soldier with a drink, — 3 ate 23 
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Brave Women with the Russian Armies 


The photograph reproduced above illustrates a phase of the war work which is being done by Russian women:—A Sister 

of Mercy on horseback, who was awarded the medal with the St. George’s Ribbon for tending the wounded in the actual 

_ firing line. The upper picture shows the transport of a wounded Austrian officer from the ambulance to a Russian 
; : hospital town. 
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With the Unbeaten Belgians : 


Practically the whole of Belgium is in possession of the Germans, but the soldiers of the heroic King Albert are not, and 
never will be, vanquished by the Kaiser’s Huns, Their experiences of German methods of warfare are proving of service 
to them at the present time, and man for man they are infinitely better fighters than the Kaiserts-Huns. The upper 
picture illustrates a Belgian trench in the sand dunes of Flanders, and the lower photograph depicts a sortie from a 
wood. The Belgians, since they discovered that the Huns prefer to fight from a distance of a mile or so, have shown. great 
eagerness to get into close touch with the enemy and give him a taste of the bayonet, a form of warfare which tho 

~ Germans dislike. Zea. aS 
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Egypt’s Peace-Calm in War-Time 


: out the streets of Cairo, there is very little indica- 
ticn in Egypt—upon the loyalty of which to the British Empire so much depends—that the country is participating in 
- the war maelstrom. There are to be seen now and again a few native women (as shown in the first photograph) outside 
> the station at Cairo, bidding farewell to their men folk who are off to the war. Or there may be seen a couple of soldiers, 

“The men in the third picture are, in spite of their easy attitude, 


as in the second photograph, making a street purchase. 
a reading war mews. But, on the whole, Egypt is pursuing its normal life. 
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But for sparse groups of khaki-clad Mussulmans and Colonial troops ab 
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A skit on the Women’s Conference at 
the Hague.—Irom the Nashville Tennessean. 


Another viewpoint of the Hague Conven- 
tion.—From the New Yorl: Evening Sun, 
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This cartoon shows the Dutch vessels which have 
been sunk by German submarines. The Fox says: 
** You understand, dear Dutch ducklings, that my only 
intention is to protect you from the rudeness of the 
English bulldog.—From De Telegraaf (Amsterdam), 


How the Cartoonist sees the War 


BARBAROUS” 
WARFARE 
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WELL DONE CANADA! The beaver m 
felt.—Irom the Montreal Daily Star, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 11. 


ITISNT! 


This is not a representation of the latest 
sixty-pounder shell, as one might at ‘first 
glance suppose. We can assure you it is 
quite a harmless but at the same time an 
effective device for its purpose. 


IT’S THE 


lala 


FibaGR 
FOR ANY MAKE OF PEN. 


This clever and useful patent is one of those simple trifles which add to 
life’s comforts. It removes finally the last hint of dirtiness or bother in 
filling fountain pens, and with each filling the pen is thoroughly cleaned, 
and thus put in its most efficient condition, 


EVERY ARMY AND NAVAL 
OFFICER SHOULD HAVE ONE, 


so should every traveller and business man. 
ASK TO SEE IT AT YOUR STATIONERS. 


Prices : Complete in Polished Wood Travelling Case, 1/6; in Card 
Box, 1/- Inland Postage and Packing, &d. extra. 
Please write for Catalogue. 


MABIE, TODD ®& CO.. LTD., 79 & 80, High Holborn, 
London, W.C., and Branches. 


A Free Presentation Plate 
will be given away with 
THE WAR BUDGET 


It will show the Distinguishing 


Badges worn by Commissioned 


Officers and the chief Non-Commis- 
sioned ranks of the Navy and Army 


Printed in 3 colours and 
gold, free with next week’s” 
WAR BUDGET—3d. as usual 


The Cure of Consumption 


Asthma, Bronchitis and 
Nasal Catarrh. 


Dr. Edwin W. Alabone’s Treatment 


It is well that the knowledge that consumption can be 
successfully dealt with is rapidly extending in all directions, 
and it may truly be said that there is at the present time 
hardly any part of the civilised world into which the Alabone 
treatment has not found its way. \ 


There is a host of witnesses to the success of the Alabone | 
Treatment. One may take the experience of those who had 
been given up to die of consumption by our best-known 
specialists. Their name is legion, and ‘they come from all 
classes of society Dukes and other peers and persons of 
title, bishops, and men eminent in the legal and other pro- 
fessions have given their written and verbal statements, 
not only that they have experienced lasting benefit them- 
selves, but that they have seen many cases similar to their 
own treated with equal success. 


The father of one patient, in writing of this treatment, 
commends it in the warmest terms. He states: ‘‘ We 
happened to hear of your treatment and resolved to try it, 
and in a very short time she began to improve, so that 
after six months of your treatment she was pronounced by 
two doctors to be quite cured. They both said that ‘there 
is not the slightest trace of the disease now.’ 


‘““That is now five months ago, and I can safely say that 
she is as well as ever she was. 

‘“‘T have no hesitation in saying that if it had not been 
for your treatment she would have been in her grave long 
ago.’’ 

It is also of interest at the present time to read the 
following extract from a letter sent by a member of our 
Territorial Forces, who writes: 

‘“My parents and myself thought it would soon be all 
over with me. ‘Thank God,’ after proceeding and per- 
severing with your treatment I was totally cured. 

‘““A period of nine years has now elapsed since giving up 
your treatment, and ] am now a member of the Territorial 
Forces. I think this speaks for itself, and therefore re- 
quires no further comment.” 


The fullest details and full evidence of the benefit to be 
derived from the Alabone Treatment will be sent free of 
all charge to any readers suffering from consumption or 
other chest complaints on application to The E.W. Alabone 
Treatment, Lynton House, 12, Highbury Quadrant, 
London, N. 


Too much emphasis cannot be laid on the fact that the 
results are lasting, for it is in this essential feature that 
the Alabone Treatment. differs from the so-called cures which 
have been introduced with a flourish of trumpets from time 
to time. It has undergone the test of forty years, and has 
emerged triumphant. 


To refer fully to the evidence furnished by leading journals 
in support of the Alabone Treatment would occupy too 
much of our space; we therefore give brief extracts only 
from the following journal :— 


In a recent issue of ‘‘ Truth,” in a long article describing 


the life work of Dr. Alabone, the editor of that journal 


makes the following comment :— 


“It is quite certain that he accomplished a large number 
of remarkable cures, succeeding again and again in cases 
which had been pronounced hopeless by the best profes- 
sional authorities. I myself have sent many patients 
to him. . . . Though this advice has been given so often, 
year after year, no one has ever complained subsequently 
of the results of having followed it. All this is pretty 
strong proof that Mr Alabone was a remarkably suc- 
cessful practitioner in his special line; and the proof be- 
comes stronger when it is remembered that patients did 
not as a rule go to him until they were in an advanced 
stage of the disease—very frequently after doctors had 
pronounced their cases hopeless. . Prima facie he did 
more for the cure of consumption than the whole medical 
faculty was able to d:” 


When one finds a. periodical like ““ Truth,” which is a 
bitter enemy of all frauds and shams, devoting a whole page 
to an eulogy of Dr. Alabone, it is clear that his methods 
were genuinely successful, 


This, it should be noted, is the view of an independent, 
unbiassed man, writing with a full sense of the weight 
ote! by utterances of this kind in a paper of the standing 
of * Truth, 
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its shed for a midnight raid on women and children. 


“One of the Zeppelins leaving 
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Following the recognised practice of the Huns in Bel 
examples of architecture, the Austrians have turned their attention to St. Mark’ 


Hostile aircraft have paid several visits to this beautiful Italian city, but the 
have missed their mark. Our artist 


gium in destroying University buildings,’ Cathedrals, and. the finest 


s, at Venice, fortunately without success. 


missiles aimed at the priceless monuments 
presents a brilliant illustration of one of these air attacks by night 
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HE opening of hostilities between Italy and Austria 
took the form of a bombardment of Italian towns on 
the Adriatic coast, and an aerial attack on Venice. 

In accordance with the recognised tenets of latter- 
day German culture, the enemy did not confine at- 
tion to fortified points, but, following the historical pre- 
ont set by the German squadron which bombarded 
pe and other Bohany resorts on the English coast, 


ag making off at full speed on fier appearance of Italian 
stroyers on the scene. 

“The aerial attack on’ Venice was supported by a gunboat 
nd destroyers, which took care to keep out of range of the 
alian guns. A number of bombs were dropped: from aero- 
planes, and an attempt was made to destroy the arsenal, 
which, however, failed completely. As soon as there was 
suffi jent light to see the hostile aircraft; Italian anti-aircraft 


guns: turned upon them, and Italians also’ ascended in SCV ETAL. 


The latter rose high, and then™ 
_ swooped down on the enemy aeroplanes. The Austrians did: 
“not wait for an engagement at close quarters, but turned 
‘tail and fled, and were chased over the lagoons and out over 

a he blue waters of the Adriatic.by the Italian aerial squadr on, 

“The Italian - navy did not long wait before giving an 

effective reply. to the Austrian raid on their coast. An 

Italian destroyer entered Porto Busgo, at-the head of the 

- Adriatic; on the confines of Italy and Austria. 

-is used as a subsidiary base by the Austrian fleet. 

between the la: oS of Marano and Aquileia. 

The destroyer bombarded the shipping in the harbour, 

destroyed the railway station and barracks, oe sank a small, 
Austrian gunboat. | = 
Turning to the land operations in the new field of war, 

we find that the Italian army has at. the opening of the 
campaign met with some gratifying successes. The, Com- 
mander-in-Chief, General Cadorna, lost no time in beginning 
a vigorous offensive. The army rapidly passed the Austrian 
frontier at a number of. points, and took possession of certain 
naturally strong positions from the Swiss border to the 
YAdriatic, “o,: 

~. In the feanie on the N.E. ‘ frontier the Italians advanced 
under cover of artillery fire, the soldiery cheering wildly. 
There was a. great race between the infantry regiments for 
the honour of being the first on Austrian soil, 

They ;met. but, feeble resistance, and found no. difficulty in 
(driving: AS ebony before, them. The Austri ians in their. 


aeroplanes and in a dirigible. 


Buso is 


This point’ 
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fe Italy Opens the Ball 


Brilliant Start in the Campaign Against Austria 
se as By M. A. DONOHOE 


retirement blew up the bridges, destroyed all the passable 
roads, and burnt a number of houses inhabited by the poorer 
class.~ The inhabitants of the invaded district are Italian 
in race and language. Many have beén driven off by the 
retiring Austrians, who appeared to have used them harshly 
Those remaining warmly received the Italians on their entry 
into the towns, acclaiming them as their deliverers, 

Continuing its vigorous offensive, the Italian army suc- 
ceeded in getting astride of one of the principal railway lines 
communicating with Vienna, and establishing itself amongst 
the foothills of the Julian and Noric Alps. 

Several important strategic points have fallen before the 
Italian advance. The station of Monfalcone, on the main 
line’ from Trieste was bombarded by their aviators, and 
Caporetto, on the River Isonzo was occupied. 

To the South of Caporetto the army of our Ally has cap- 
tured the formidable heights rising between the rivers Isonzo 
and Indrio. The latter river marks a section of the boundary 
between Italy and Austria on the Trentino front. 

~ Italian headquarters also announces that troops are already 


across the Giudicaria Valley, bottling up several of the 
passes debouching from the Rhaetian “Alps. 
In the Trentino and Friuli provinces of the Austrian 


Empire the Italians are continuing their successful advance, 
ovérwhelming the enemy on all sides. 

During the later phases of the action on these two fronts 
the Austrians, paralysed by the rapidity of the Italian ad- 
vance, fled in disorder, abandoning tolerably strong positions 
to the invincible Italian army. 

From the time that the Italian Bersaglieri, who were the 
first to set foot on Austrian soil, planted the tricolour of 
Italy on the tower of the parish church of Cormons, the 
Austrian frontier town on the Udine-Gorizia-Trieste Railway, 
the forward movement has been continuous. 

* There has been no respite for the harassed and beaten 
enemy. They have been pushed back on all sides with ar 
energy that speaks well for the splendid organisation and 
fighting” qualities of our Itahan Ally, before whom the 
Austrians retreated along the whole of their defensive line, 
burning houses, stores, crops, and forage, and destroying 
roads and bridges—in fact, laying waste entire provinces. 

- Their flight was quick at Storo, over the frontier from 
Caffaro beyond the head of Lake Idro. Along the Chiese 
river ‘the Italians moved towards Condino in-the Giudicaria 
valley. The main resistance was at Storo, between Caffaro 
and Condino. 

A strong Austrian force, driven from Storo after a short, 
sharp fight, fell back on Ala, which is South of Rovereto, on 
the main line to Trent Storo was the Austrians’ fortified 


Members of a 


Motor Dispatch Riders’ Corps conveying a machine across 
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an inundated tract of land. 
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‘point on the frontier here. Had they been so disposed they 
might easily have held it for some time and put up some- 
thing more than the pretence of a fight. 
Austrians entertain too high an opinion of the intrepidity of 
the Italian infantry to risk a general engagement. ; 


Several times already they have declined battle, acting. 


presumably according to the Austrian interpretation of the 
old adage that he who declines the fight and runs away will 
most assuredly live to fight another day. 

The Austrian oecupation of Ala appears to have been 
equally brief. Here, it is understood, an immediate arrival 
of German reinforcements was expected, and the Austrians 
were then to show a bold front to the victorious Italians; 
but instead of the Germans, the approach of the Italians 
was reported, whereupon the Austrians began a fresh retro- 
grade movement. 

Some fugitives who reached the Italian lines declare that 
the Austrians who have sought to oppose, feebly, be it .said, 
the invasion of the Trentino, are now in a complete state of 
demoralisation. They do not wait even to exchange shots 
with the soldiers of Victor Emmanuel before going to the 
right-about. 

It must not, however, be overlooked that all this may be 
feigned alarm, and simply a ruse de guerre to induce the 
Italians to commit some imprudence. The latter are wary, 
and are proceeding with caution, consolidating all positions 
captured from the enemy before attempting any fresh ad- 
vance into hostile territory. 

Thanks to her swift advance in the enemy’s territory, 


Italy now enjoys the incomparable strategie advantages which 


the configuration of the terrain but yesterday gave to the 
Austrians. The Itahan army to-day dominates important 
heights from which, a few days ago, the Austrian army 
menaced the smiling plains of Lombardy. 

While the battle of the 6,000 feet highway of Tonale pro- 
ceeded, and while King Victor’s troops advanced northward 
beyond Lake Idro and the Bridge of Caffaro, and along the 
Condino road (Chiese valley of the Giudicaria), which further 
on turns eastwards to the North of Lake Garda to Rovereto 
and Trent, on the Austrian Adige, there have been successful 
operations also to East of Lake Garda. é ; 

After a considerable resistance the Austrians were driven 
from their position, which was strongly fortified. The enemy 
suffered considerable loss, and retreated im some confusion 
in the direction of Trent, leaving the Italians masters of 
the field 

The victorious Italians pushed forward, and succeeded in 
occupying the heights of Monte Baldo, overlooking the valley 
of the Adige, and commanding the railway from Verona to 
Trent. : 

From the top of Monte Baldo, Italian outposts looking 
northwards canobtain a distant view of Trent, the Austrian 
stronghold, 25 miles away in Southern Tyrol, with its ruined 
castles, ancient embattled walls, and its ring of modern 
forts. Trent is the Mecca towards which the eyes of all 
Italian soldiers are turned to-day. ; 

The Italian successes have practically defeated any effectual 
offensive attempt on the part of the enemy, who, pressed 
relentlessly from two sides, is now being driven back to the 
shelter of the guns of fortified Trent. The Italians are now 
“swooping down northward and eastward to the valley of the 
Adige from the high ground of Monte Baldo, sweeping the 
enemy northward : 

Further to the North-east (that is Hast of the Adige) the 
Italians have crossed the Venetian Alps, and amongst the 
lower spurs of the Dolomites are in touch with the left-wing 


of the Austrian force thrown forward for the defence of ~ 


Trent against investment. 

From the high plateau of Asiago (almost. due West of 
Rovereto) the Italian heavy guns have reduced to powder 
several modern Austrian forts, presumably ‘ bomb-proof,”’ 
built to protect this section of the frontier. 


It took only three hours of firing to batter to pieces the - 


armoured fort of Luserna (25 miles S.B. of Trent). The 
survivors of the Austrian garrison, realising the futility of 
further resistance, hoisted the white flag in token of 
surrender. = 

A second fort, known as Belvedere, forming one of the 
chain of fortified works on the frontier, was then temporarily 
silenced. , 

The Italians were thus able to take possession of Luserna, 
and to make prisoners of the surviving “Austrians. 

The redoubts of Fort Vezena, in the same zone, after a 
terrific bombardment in which a number of Italian guns con- 
centrated their fire, were demolished. i 

This fort, as well as others which form supporting links, 


was smothered with the heavy fire of the Itahan guns, and 


is now a heap of ruins. : 
On the Friuli frontier for some time the Austrians have 
been engeged in strengthening their position. 
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Evidently the | 


“Isonzo have been subjected to a very destructive fire. It i 


there was no restraining the impetuosity of the Italians, 


_ next line of defences South of Trent. 


On the left bank of the Isonzo they threw up num ou: 
works dominating all the passages of the river. Their 
armaments here are principally bronze guns of medium 
calibre. Se Se RR oat : ee nae 
_ They have also extensive defensive works thrown forward 
to protect Gorizia, _ Sie tage 88 < oh ars! an 
‘The Austrian forts, and other works on the bank of the 


assumed that the enemy’s losses are heavy. ES ; 
_The first batch of Austrian prisoners from the Trentin 
and elsewhere have been taken to Bracciano, half-way betw 
Viterbo and Rome. ‘For the most part they bélong to 
Landsturm, and appear to be old, famished,. and physical 
broken—a sad spectacle as they marched through the streets 
Their uniforms are rags, many are without, head-coverifi 
of any kind. Their service boots are little more than ‘scraps © 
of leather; bits of string are used to keep the tattered \foot-= 
gear in place. ace > ’ ; ee 
Pale, tired-looking, with unkempt beards, the captives on 
arrival bore unmistakable traces of hardship and want. __ 
-No Italian man or woman has been ungenerous enough to 
attempt to gloat over the miseries of these fallen foes, or 
gibe at the misfortunes of the human flotsam of a tottering 
empire which the fortune of war has delivered into Italian _ 
hands. -The people of Bracciano, without exception, showed 
themselves very sympathetic towards the war-worn Austrian _ 
captives. ; q a 
The prisoners themselves seemed dazed as they alighted 
from the train—wild-eyed and haggard, they gazed vacantly 
iato space, as if unconscious of what had happened, and as. 
if utterly indifferent of what the future held in store for — 
them, : : : : ea 
The Italian progress is persistently maintained. Hour by 
hour Austrian positions are being occupied after being 
battered by the Italian artillery. once = 
As the result of a stiff fight lasting several hours, the Red, 
White and Green flag was hoisted on the heights of Coni — 
Zugna, which is well over 6,000 feet high, and dominates — 
alike the Kast bank of the Adige—which flows past the foot- — 
hills of Zugna—and the railway line running North through 
Rovereto to Trent. King Victor’s guns now command the — 
valley on both sides : 2 mae 
In the taking of Coni Zugna, the Italian infantry did some 
splendid bayonet work. The several regiments concerned — 
pushed forward from Ala (which is, on the rail, road, and — 
river, about four miles further South), and began the stiff 
ascent of the. towering chain pf hills which were bristling 
with Austrian guns. : on Bae 
- Upwards and onwards—always. “Avanti’?—went the» 
Italians, undismayed by the fire from the Austrian strong- 
hold, .. : Sys : 
Mile by mile, yard by yard, the Italian invaders of Italia — 
Irredenta made their way uphill. In vain the Austrians 
attempted to stem the rising tide of Bersaglieri and Alpinists, — 
who, despite the enormous natural and artificial obstacles Of th 
the position, pressed forward with splendid courage. ie 
Some of the storming party, before coming to close grips 
with the enemy, put aside their knapsacks\to give them- 
selves greater freedom of action. They “rolled up their — 
sleeves, and when the moment came, charged home grimly 
with the bayonet, completely routing the Austrians. Then - 


v 


who, to cries of ‘* Viva l’Italia,” pressed hotly on the heels 
of the beaten enemy. Ee Seapets i 

After a terribly exhausting day, the vietorious Italians — 
rested on the ground they had won. Then the night came 
down, and put an end to the routing out and pursuit of 
the enemy. RES Py eta sc. = eR 

So far, then, the Italians are holding strongly that portion 
of the Austrian Adige Valley which lies deep between Mounts 
Baldo and Lessini and their far-reaching northern spurs 
So far—and that is 13 miles from the frontier—have the 
conquered Austrians fallen back. This brings them to their 


These works stretch as far South as the bridge spanning 
the Adige, near the railway station, between Mori and | 
Rovereto. The steep, flint-like sides of Monti Finonchi, — 
which over-tops Rovereto, are simply furrowed lines of 
trenches. ate ar ee oe <4 

In the central sector of the frontier—that is to say, round 
Borgo and Fiera di Primiero (in the Val Sugana and Val 
Cismone respectively )—the Italians have secured a firm grip, 
In the Sugana Valley they have already advanced 12 miles — 
beyond the point where the Brenta crosses the frontier; and — 
they are buttressing themselves solidly on both sides of the 
valley, thus forging another link in the chain of rock and 
steel which is to envelop Trent. ~ {| ° | ~ s ae 


~ 
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British Prisoners in Germany 


t essential to this country that diplomatic relations between America and Germany should 
Ambassador in Berlin is able to exercise some supervision over the camps for 


prisoners of war, so that the treatment of British prisoners, while none too good, is probably better than it would be were 
there no inquiries made from time to time as to their welfare. Fig. (1) British prisoners at dinner. (2) Marching to ‘their 
daily labour. (3) Prisoners at work under an armed guard. 
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One reason why it is almos 
not be broken off is that the American 
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Building an Ambulance Train 


> _. What Railwaymen are doing for the Red Cross” Ra a 


HEN the war broke out, and the Government took 
over the railway communications, the big indus- 
trial centres were naturally involved 
transition, and all the energies of the workers 


had in one way or another a military end. 


Obviously one of the most 
important phases of railway 
work, apart from the tremen- 
dous transit of troops, was 
the adaptation, building, and 
equipment of war trains. 

The Red Cross ambulance 
train as it is to-day is a child 
of the present national emer- 
gency, and the big works of 
the Great Western Railway 
at Swindon have risen to the 
demands made upon them so 
successfully that they are now 
completing the fifth ambu- 
lance train, 

To visit this hive of wheels, 
where ten thousand workers 
are engaged, is to catch a 
glimpse of an aspect of the 
war which few men realise. 
Here in the workshops the 
men work day and night, and 
all for the assistance and re- 
hef of the suffering men who 
have been fighting at tho 
front. 

Five trains in all have been 
built at the Swindon works, 
three for England to cope with - 


the work at the temporary war hospitals which have been 
erected in different parts of the country, and two for the 


Continent. 


The first train for France was presented by the United 


Kingdom Flour Millers’. Association, 


No train has ever been fitted more luxuriously for the sick 


and wounded of any war, and it con- 
stituted a new -phase in the history of 
ambulance work. 

Outside, the train is painted a light 
khaki green, and the interior is 
enamelled white. There were seven 
coaches—two kitchen cars, a pharmacy 
car, and four ward cars. ‘Each of 
these last contains 36 cots, and the 
appearance of the finished interior is 
very comfortable.. By a triple arrange- 
ment of tiers a badly-injured patient 
may be carried straight from train to 
hospital without the discomfort of a 
stretcher. Some idea of’ the fore- 
thought expended upon the design will 
be seen from the fact that by the side 
of each ‘cot there is a brass folding 
rack for newspapers and small personal 
articles, and a receptacle for crockery 


in the 


is fitted into the side to precede the poses of accidents. 
from jolting. S 
In the kitchen cars there are anthracite stoves, and the 
pharmacy cars contain drug stores, a surgery, an operating — 
theatre, and’ office. Altogether there is accommodation for — 
144 patients lying ~ down. ~ 
Gangways are fixed at the — 
end of each coach to give 
_ communication from end to 
end of the ‘train, and these are 
wide enough ‘to enable a 
patient to be carried on a 
stretcher from his bed to the 
treatment room. The whole 
of the vehicles are constructed 
with fireproof floors and steel 
panelled sides and ends, thus Bi 
making the train semi-fire- eh, 
proof. Seed 


The next problem that con- 
fronted. the railway, people 
was as to how they could best 
be shipped over to the Con- 
tinent. A crane was. specially 
constructed which could swing , 
the whole of a coach and ~ 
equipment, weighing about 35 
tons, into mid-air, thane 


-. No previous © experience 
could guide those who had to 
pioneer this transport work, - : 
but it has been successfully | | 


A ward car in ambulance trains Number 4 and 5. accomplished, and the manner 


and it cost £13,000. 


Kitchen car, Continental ambulance train, showing lifting 


in which it was done by the _ 
workmen was told the writer by Railway Inspector C, Godsell, 
who with eight men made the: first journeys. : 

On each occasion four coaches were taken over the Channel, 
making a total weight of 140 tons. They were lashed to tho 
upper decks of the vessel, which had to cross in a raging gale. 

The passage actually took 50 hours, so 
bad was the weather. Ten chains were 
used the first time to fasten them down, 
but they broke from their lashings, bad L, 
had to tbe eventually. riveted down by 
thirty-two chains. 


Yet despite the hardships of tho early 
days of the war for these pioneers, | thé worl 
which has since been carried out is mar- 
vellous. Other railways, of course, besides 
the Great Western have contributed, and 
are still building their quota for eho in- 
creasing work necessitated by a steady and 
continuous stream of wounded, and when aes 
the history of the war comes under a com- 
prehensive survey, this industrial side of 
the work for the Red Cross will assume an 
even greater aspect than it appears in at 
present. | ; 


} ar ‘ 
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he Thundering of the Guns in the Italian Mountains 


P 
Fe 


Our artist illustrates an imposing artillery duel between Italian and Austrian forts among the mountains at a height of 
i oe 5,000 feet. Every mountain is capped with a fort, someon the Italian cand somé on the Austrian side of the: frontier. 
$2 The report and whistling of the shell from Corbin is followed by thunderous echoes, which: echo round and-round tha 
mountains for several seconds. 
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~ Bibles andthe War 
Some Curiosities of Scripture Distribution } ye 
By W. G. Fitz-Gerald | ee grey ce ast 


HE terrors of modern war,’’? remarked the chaplain as 


Our Westralians, sitting at service in the sand under the 
he sat with the wounded in the aid-post behind the Great Pyramid, iave copies of their own, A Russian cruiser 
lines, ‘‘ Force men to face the naked facts of life and that bombarded Tsingtau had no sooner cast anchor in ~_ 
death. © And when ‘Cease-fire’ sounds, and the Egyptian waters than the Bible Society’s agents swarmed upan 
vernal moon sails up, many a brave lad takes out her grim goks with hundreds of Testaments in the Russian 

his Bible im the trench—if only to recall old familiar texts tongue, 
taught him at school in the long ago. You’ll see 
the veteran with his Testament, the cynical ser- 
geant with a ha’penny “Gospel bound in khaki 
with a red cross on the cover, Rugged fellows 
these, in garb queer as Cromvell’s troopers who 
rode to battle with matchlock musketoons.’? 

To circulate these Scriptures is the work of the 
Bible Society, which Mr. Gladstone once called 
“the hundred-handed and hundred-eyed.’’ Tt has 
armies within the armies; it invades more than 
fifty states and kingdoms, and as all 
the world knows, no language blocks its 
way, for it presents the Book in 456 
different versions 

Already over two million Testaments 
and Gospels have been distributed in 
connection with the great war, and 
that in -twenty tongues and’ a dozen 
different nations... These copies have 
gone to sick and wounded sailors and 
soldiers, to prisoners of war, to refugees 
and troops marching to the front. 
Have you any idea of the Babel repre- 
sented in the Allied ranks alone? The - 
Russians need forty different versions 
of the Bible. From depots in Belgrade | 
and Kobe come Gospels for Serbian 
and Japanese troops—these latter now 
in occupation of Tsingtau 


This work of Scripture distribution makes no dis-— 
tinction between friend and ‘foe, yet the army of workers. 
has not escaped the war’s disturbance. Baron Stackel- 
berg, chief agent in Petrograd, was called to the colours 
and now serves in the Russian ranks. M. Bonnet, a 
sub-agent from far Annam in Indo-China, was drawn 
into the vortex whilst on leave in Paris, and joined the 
French army. Hans Déring, a colporteur in China, ; 
volunteered for service in the German ambulance at_ a 
Tsingtau. Re : 


In several countries normal work is _ 
now impossible—in Serbia and Belgium, 
for instance; in Austria, Germany and 
Turkey. Depots have been closed in 
Aleppo and Mosul, Busra and Baghdad. 
Turkish and Armenian workers have laid 
down their packs at the Sultan’s bidding 
and joined the Ottoman army, having 
no choice in the matter. 

In Antwerp the veteran Fleming, van 
Belleghem, ‘braved the bombardment 
with his wife and four children, and he | | 
was able to distribute two thousand — 
Testaments and Gospels among the _ 
Belgian soldiers in and around the 
famous fortress. Of its Siberian state — 
seven out of twelve were lost to the- 4 
Bible Society. - ‘ ; 

All field hospitals and Red _ Cross. 


ays 


Pe eae 


Then there are at this moment in’ A Scots lad with a khaki Testament just de- organisations, whether at home or 
France, Algerian and Moorish troops livered by the Army Service Corps lorries, abroad, are given as many Testaments 


who speak Arabic, Belgians who use 
Flemish and Walloon, Sikhs who speak Punjabi, Pathans who 
speak Pushto, and Ghurkas who have none’ but the Nepali 
dialect, which now has a Bible of its own.- The native troops’ 
of New Zealand were presented with Maori Testaments before 
they left for Egypt. There were Scriptures in German for 
prisoners in Ceylon, special war portions in English for our 
garrison in Cyprus, as well as British prisoners in Germany— 
at Burg, and Ruhleben and Doberitz. 

War-like chiefs of East Africa have just received ‘St. Mark 


and ‘Gospels as are needed, and in as 

many languages as are required—whether English or Welsh, 
French or Flemish, Dutch, German, Bohemian, Hungarian, 
Russian, Polish, Serbian, Turkish or Arabic (all dialects). 
The wholesale capture of prisoners has called for a surs 
prising number of versions.’ The vicar of an English town 
says he was ‘‘ like one in the centre of a football scrum ?? 
when he passed the barbed wire enclosure to give:.away 


German Gospels to 381 intelligent prisoners, : 4 
The copies are well designed to stand hard wear and fit : 
_in the Somali seript. ‘‘ With the Government against the easily in a tunic pocket—where, by the way, they have often’ 
Germans,” declared these warriors in their petition to the ’ saved the owner’s life, acting as a tough shield against the: 
Colonial Office, “we are as one—ourselves, our women and stray bullet or fragment. of ‘shell, Bibles are often received 
our children. By God it is so!” From the eastern horn of by relatives with messages and wills written in them.- In- 
Africa to tiny Niué in one of these, Matt. 26-. 
the South Pacific our 38 is ringed round with 
dominions rallied fo our a. (blue —pencil—“ My. 
aid, and poured their soul is exceeding gor- 
all upon us with a zeal rowful, even unto 
and zest which must he- death.” And in the 
come historic margin is written, 
The case of Niué is “We're . telling ~ -for-' 
particularly interesting. _tunes by sticking pins 


When Captain: Cook put 
in here he named it 
Savage Island, because 
the natives were ‘‘ more 
hike wild boars than 
human beings.?? Yet a 
dozen Niué elders of- 
fered 200 warriors +o 
the King. in a quaint 
letter from the island— 
““a small child that 
stands up to help George 
V.” These semi-savage 
Allies now have a com- 
plete Bible of their own 
—which ~ surely  illus- 
trates the ~ polyglot 
catholicity of this work. 

The Bible Society has 
an army of its own, 
with strategic centres ; 
suitably bound Scrip- 
tures are sent out in 
seventy different lan- 
guages and dialects, 


More than 2,000,000 volumes of scripture, in a score of different- 

languages, have been distributed among the belligerents by the 

British and Foreign Bible Society. Photograph shows Bibles 
and Testaments being dispatched from London. 
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letter. ee 


between the leaves.” ° 


The fateful pin pomted 
truly in this case;~for . 
the writer was buried — 
next day by the regi- “i 
mental chaplain who set a: 
a cross on the lowly ~ 
mound and made fast Be 
the mother’s, cheery — te 


No wonder the war is ~~ 
having’ a far-reaching 
effect upon the spiritual 
life of the nation. The 
Primate himself — be-~ 


lieves that “we shall > 
find that with all. its 

strain upon every fibre 

of our life, with all its 
terribleness and tragedy — 
ofsorrow, it has been ea 
fashioned by God intoa 
chapter of good.” 
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Bo Eighteen Austrians Captured Single Handed 


Near a fortress on the Eastern front a Russian company had delivered an attack upon a small trench, crawling forward 

under machine gun fire to reach their objective. Many of the attacking force were killed and wounded, and the order 

was given to withdraw. At that moment one of the attacking party, jumping to his feet, dashed over the parapet of the 

_ trench shouting “ Hurrah! ’? The Russian soldier first flung himself upon an Austrian, who was handling a machine gun, 

and seizing the gun itself, roared, ‘‘ Surrender, or I'll kill you all.”” The astonished Austrians thereupon threw down their 

rifles and surrendered. A few moments later the Russian soldiers saw eighteen Austrian prisoners marching befcre their 
em comrade who bore on his shoulder the machine gun he had taken, 


‘SG ee eS We 
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A work of great importance has been performed by the authorities in aealing witn enemy aliens in this country who have 

been interned under the new regulations. The upper picture, which was taken-in Southend, where feeling has run high 

owing to Zeppelin raids, shows the prisoners going to the detention ships. It will be noticed that a large number of 

troops was employed to protect the prisoners; on previous occasions it was not necessary to guard the aliens in this way. 
The lower photograph shows the Navvies Battalion at Alexandra Palace at work on the new internment camp. 
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~ Woman in 


T is Pinpenibls to fake up a newspaper to-day without 
* ga chancing on some ecstatic paragraph telling how some- 
Eo one’s sister, or cousin, or aunt, has become, let us say, 
_a rural postman, or (preferably if the she possesses a 
« Fay - title) has devoted her talents to rearing calves. 
Pa Now. this is all very well, and the habit of patting oneself 
en’ the back is ancient and good—in India one workman is 
Wnvariably told off to say, ‘‘ Well done, brother,’ to his 
fe ows—but from all time women have done such odd jobs 
‘carrying post. bags, and teaching young stock. to oes 
of a bucket. _- 
~ One of my most preanest eautital. Teagllestions is of an 
“old woman, the most cheerful soul on God’s earth, who for 
thirty years of her life, and for the modest sum of seven 
shillings a week (which, by the way, was paid to her husband, 
‘ the - ‘nominal 
holder of the 
- office), 
- trotted 
bare. feet up 


7 
‘e 
‘S 
¥ 
:. 


muddy 
for fifteen 
miles every 


people’s letters 
and parcels, 


mother of a 
large family; 
but she found 
time for them 
and for an 
endless 


:= Miss Batten, an ‘Australian girl scout, 


recruiting. in the Strand. 


“Knitting basilar: I can seo ber now, radiant of welcome for 
those she met, her needles never pausing for an instant, her 
stockings growing visibly longer as she ambled along thr ough 
storm and shitie. And as for calves! _My memory cannot 
s contain the numbers of women, young and old, whom I have 
\-geen with half their hand down a. calfling’s “inetith in the 
effort to make it drink from a pail! And the fact that a 
_ General’s- daughter does ‘the job does not seem to me to 
enhance its merit. 
It is not exactly, flattering, are present wloloncartad 
amazement that women should be able to do simple things; 
_ that she should prove herself equal to perfectly simple’ busi- 
-ness conditions. But it undoubtedly obtains: In quite an 
ieanterasiidg and sympathetic article on ‘* Woman’s War 
- Work,’”? by a man, I aes as an instance of remarkable 
: adaptability, that ~ ‘girl 
“ticket | collector had secretly 
asked : a young man who failed 
_ to produce his season for tho, 
‘ pecper fare. Similar surprise 
ii - paragraphed _ ‘concerning 
Fe ~ self - evident | duties 
which. would be taken as a 
matter of course in men ; tho 
truth being - that no one 
4 realises the immense amount 
‘ ay varied labour women havo 
done in the past, because it 
ae as a rule, been voluntary, 
he work; that is, of wife, 
ther, daughter, -or sister 
willing to help. Such work 
hg recognised at its full 
least of all by the 
ier herself. 
fore in this war time, 
hen hundreds of thousands 
of women are anxiously await- 
2 ie orders to do specific work, - 
+ may not be out of order 
ovinsist on the extreme value 
f woman’s ordinary work to | 


: 
4 
% 


4 


hal” 
with - 


and down the | 


dws tiy= (oa 
roads - 


day, including ~ 
Seuend.a.y. s— 
carrying other , 


She was the ° 


AMOUntEOL 


Girls training for telegraphy on the London, Brighton and 
South Coast Railway at East Croydon. 
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Bee a 2 re Self-sacrificing Heroism Called Forth by the War 
a as if " is xp -. .. By FLORA ANNIE STEEL 


Author of “India Through the Ages,’’ ‘‘The Gift afi the Gods,’’ ‘‘Knight Errant,’’ &c, 


the State and the country; for it is just a trifle heart- 
breaking after having, in obedience to a direct appeal, 
registered yourself as a war worker, to wait for two months 
and a half with no consolation but an acknowledgment card. 

And so few women know the tortuous, tedious ways of 
public offices that they aré disinclined to discount the delay. 
Orders and organisation will doubtless come.in good time— 
at any rate it is to be hoped so—but meanwhile we can dwell 
on the magnificent mass of real, honest, statesmanlike work 
that women are doing. 

To begin with, motherhood. The making of soldiers is as 
worthy an occupation as the making of munitions. We hear 
a good deal of varying gush from varying opinions about war 
babies; but there can be no doubt that babies are urgently, 
or will be ur gently needed. The flowers of our youth are all 
being > “wed 
away.” Britain 
will need sons. 
Now, without 
giving one 
word of praise 
for those who — 
have cheap- 
ened father- 
hood to a 
mere by-blow 
by their lack 
of. self-control, 
it must be 
; pheld that at 
the . present 
matriage ig 
the bounden 
duty of every 
young British 
woman, if by 
any means she 
can compass 
it. She must think, not of herself, but of the race. 

In this connection of war babies, it might save a good 
deal of sentimental rubbish being talked about marriage by 
proxy, and alteration of the bastardy laws, if we remem- 
bered that 75 per cent. of our recruits, and therefore our 
probable fathers, are already married: men, and that under 
Scotch law children can be legitimatised whenever the father 
so chooses. It is strange that even apparently well-informed 
newspapers ignore this “fact. 

To pass on. Woman’s’ Sick with her needle has been and 
is invaluable. The perfectly stupendous out-turn of socks 
and shirts has been a saying to the State, which it must be 
admitted the State had no right to expect. It is the clear 
duty of the authorities to clothe their recruits; but they have 
taken as a gift, not only the work of hundreds of thousands 

of women—that would be fair 

enough—but also tons on tons 
of material- which many of 
these women could ill afford 
to give. In the parish where 
I live, for instance, about 40 
women of the working class 
have subscribed £25 in the 
last six months, and have 
sent 500 pairs of socks and 
shirts. to the front. Using 
these figures for one small 
parish as the average, ono 
arrives at some faint idea of 
what the grand total of out- 
put must be. And we ara 
being besought to continue 
this output.’ It will continue, 
no doubt. Having put their 
shoulders. to the plough, 
women will not hang. back; 
but here again organisation 
‘is necessary. These forty 
women of mine have been 
sadly hampered in their work 
by lack of material. They aro 
quite capable of taking up 


Miss Eva Money, daughter of General Money, 
who drives a motor delivery van. 
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contract work; they would charge 
nothing for their time; but such work 
is not to be had, though our recruits 
have gone in rags. This should be 
seen te. 

Last, but not least, there is the 
great question of domestic economy. 
Here, surely, woman is paramount; 
and yet once more one can’ hardly 
take up a newspaper without finding 
articles of advice to women on the 
-lines of the German placards, ad- 
vising all to boil potatoes in their 

skins and save their dripping. 

It is at present somewhat the 
fashion to belittle the housekeeping 
powers of British women; .but-I will 
be bound that were even the average 
housekeeper employed in catering for 
the. army, as we women should be, 
we should have less of the shameful 
waste which goes-on in our camps. 
T speak with some authority (for if 
I am anything I am femme de nieu- 
age, and I have written a cookery 
nook) when I say that the average 
working man’s wife is not so much 
extravagant as ignorant of food 


values. Far more waste goes on in houses where two or 
three servants are kept then in houses where there are none, 


Queenie Pateman, killed through a Zeppelin 
bomb falling on her bed in the Southend 


and many a 
good artisan’s 
family is kept 
content on 
supplies which 
would seem to 
some of these 
newspaper 
critics —_ quite 
ludicrously 
insufficient. 
I know one 
wherethe wage 
earner is get- 
ting 35s.-a 
week, where 
two pounds of 
meat made 
into broth and 
stew lasts four 
adults for 
three days. 


Mary Powell, the girl who has taken the place 
of Tovey, the call boy at the Shaftesbury 
Theatre, London, now that-Tovey has enlisted. 


feel convinced that we women will meet them bravely. We 


done, economy in the household jis” 
far too elusive a subject to be touched 
on dogmatically. Potatoes may be 
better boiled in their skins; but if 
they are diseased, what then? Ba- 
nanas are undoubtedly the most 
nourishing and cheapest food in the 
market just now—if you can get 
them. But if you have to walk seven 


miles to purchase a bunch, they are. 
dear at any price. Personally, I do 
not think that the average British 
woman is wasteful by nature. I know~ — 
few critics so severe on the reckless 
expenditure of public money as the 
soldier’s wife. But, on her honour, . o 
she will admit that her allowance'is, 
if anything, too liberal, and she\ is ie 
full of condemnation for billeting — 
terms that run up to 24s. a week. 
‘““No wonder my Bill is ’appy,’’ said’ 
one of them to me, aggrievedly. ‘‘He 
gave me 16s. a week to feed/the lot 
o’ us.’ There is truth in the remark, i 

Up to now, both food and money 
have been plentiful enough in most 
houses; but the future may, or may 
not hold harder times. Jf it does, I 


v 
f 


have never been behindhand in quiet, silent self-sacrifice, If 


there is not 
enough to go 
round, itis the 
mother, not 
the father,who 
goes. without. 


Another of 
my pleasant- 
est. youthful 
memories is of 
a dearold lady 
of 90 to whom 
affluence had 
come late in 
life, and who, 
when her 
daughter bade 
her come to 
lunch at which 
“a the luxu- 
ries’ held 
place, would 
shake her head 
and smile with 
the memories 
of long vanish- 


Mrs. Tom Perryman, Braunton, North Devon, 
who does her own driving since husband and 


raid. “Do not eat - ed youth in her sons have joined the colours. a 

pastry,’ is dim old. eyes. eT yan oh 

another of the German maxims; but many a thrifty house ‘““Na! Na!” she would say in her soft Scottish tongue, > 
mother welcomes the penny scrap pies that, in addition to 
being cheap in themselves, save fire. And that in these 


“ there’s no just ower muckle for the boys to-day ;.an’ they’re . 


summer days to come tis the great desideratum. It is such 
waste to use a fire for cooking only. But when all is said and 


growin’ lads. I'll: just do without.?* [ss 


Heroism of that sort goes without saying im motherhood. ES 
There is plenty of it in the woman’s world of to-day, : 


> 


The funeral of a French officer behind the trenches. He was buried with the men who had fallen under his ieastership; tho 
funeral service being punctuated by the boom of guns and the whistling of shells as they passed overhead, 
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ls Britons who are Holding the Germans Back 


If the young men at home who are fit, have no responsibilities, and are well able to take a share in the task of crushing 
the Germans could but know the magnificent work of our troops at the front, and could be told plainly what they had 
done and were doing, they would be proud and eager to go out and lend a hand. These photographs give some sidelights 
on the life that Tommy leads. Fig. (1) A trooper of a cavalry regiment occupying his spare time by sniping the enemy. 

| (2) A section of the flooring of one of the British trenches raised to allow for baling. (3) Tommies in the trench, while 
waiting until the artillery has done its work, invariably taxe advantage of the brief respite to drop a line to the folks 

Tae - at home. 
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- How the Cartoonist sees the War 


German glee at the torpedoing of the Lusitania is 
ee <= . illustrated in this cartoon from the New York Evening 
‘*At least they only drown your women,’’—T"rom the Telegram. ; : ; 
New York Tribun. 
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This cartoon which depicts Von Tirpitz and a member : inchineaneanasananaes 
of the Black Hand Society drinking to each other + r g 3 : ieee 
appeared in the New York World under the title ‘We iT this cartoon. from the New York Herald, the Kaiser 


Both Give Notice.” ~ and Jack the Ripper are saying “We Gave Fair 


Warning.” 
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T is common knowledge that sorties has benefited, from 
a business point of view, from the war. Our neutrality 
has been worth many millions of dollars to us.. We are 
a business people, and have found it a most profitable 

. ‘venture to manufacture munitions at this time. The 

British Navy blocks the way for trade with Germany, Austria- 

[ Hungary, and Turkey, otherwise Uncle Sam’s war trade might 

have mounted still higher. 


The war has created a new type of American—the war 


- munitions middleman. _ As a class they are slick, quick- 
; thinking men, ever ready to turn their attention to the 


men en aged i in ‘ selling death ” are, in normal times, just 
g ad 


trial concerns. Their technical knowledge of the goods they 
~ supply is slight enough; but they all have the great gi®t of 
being able to lay their hands on the men who do know—the 
Sees not the pretty certificated ones, but the experts who 


After the Battle. 


Pet 


_ know how to. deliver shes: goods. To a large extent it is 
secret service work, still tongues and long heads being two 
; most important: items in the ‘outfit. 

When war. broke out any ‘number of big factory owners in 
"the States ‘rushed their star salesmen +0 Europe, offering all 
5 sorts of things, but most of them failed to get orders. 


~ America has. one way of doing business, and every European 
ie ‘country. a thousand ways. There was their great difficulty. 
pena hey: didn’ te “understand how to set about things. The cables 
_ just, sang with swear words. But it was all to no purpose. 
i And even when the bosses made the trip themselves, there 
: was no need to give repeat orders for order books. The 
bosses—most of them—didn’ t understand how business was 
_ done in Europe. ‘At some War Offices they practically got 
the icy stare and the frozen mit, and received the shock’ of 
a their lives. Star salesmen and bosses alike. were all the 
wrong kind of drummers. 
= “And so “it has come about that the comparatively few men 
in the States who have been able to size up the war needs of 


Aone 


with. the utmost particularity, have re-organised the -big 
factories on strictly war lines. 


ath struggle. The goods have got to be delivered, and 
delivered on time—stop-watch time. Loss of time is ‘death. 
Specifications have to- be adhered to in. the minutest degree. 
pod the goods have a be good goods, as there’s no cash 


This photograph was taken in Poland. 


Europe, and how those needs must be approached and met 


_ city. 
e- newest “way of making big money. For the most part the — 


_ bleek lawyers, ‘private ‘bankers, and promoters of big. indus- > 
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How Money is Made Out of War 


ae Gigantic Trade Boom for America’s Munition Factories 
ge _ By an American 


forthcoming. for shoddy. In the trade of killing men, the 
man with the most perfect weapon is the one who does most 
of the killing. 

So much for the makers and middlemen of munitions of 
war. What of the buyers? 


However romantic their mission, there is very little 
romance either about their appearance or their methods of 
dealing. They are plain, middle-aged naval and military 
men, all technical experts possessing shrewd business capa- 
They came over to the States, these foreign 
buyers, wanting vast quantities of military stores, and 
although, in the circumstances, they have to put up with a 
certain amount of ‘‘ squeezing,’’ they are very clever at 
getting what they want without paying too high a price for 
it. This applies particularly to the Britishers among them. 

This is a factory war, and those who have the control of 
the greatest number. of factories with adequate supplies of 


It shows a Cossack officer congratulating his troops on com- 
Bree Oe pletely routing the enemy. 


4 _ You can’t sell promises to a ‘country engaged in a life-and- 


qi 


Soldiers fighting on the side of the Allies. 


raw material must be counted among the ‘‘ big sticks’ of 
the struggle. America has many such “‘ big sticks,” and 
they are making the most of their opportunities. 


The buyers see the middleman first, settle 211 preliminaries, 
and arrange prices before they are brought into touch with 
the makers. The biggest order booked to my knowledge was 
one for 30,000,000 dollars (£6,000,000). 


Approximately there are between 13 and 14 millions of 
Every soldier is 
either an actual or potential user of many forms of munitions 
of war supplied by America. Now, to arrive at some idea 
of the sums and money involved in fitting out _such armies, 
let us take the round initial cost for one private soldier only. 
First there is his gun, or as you would say, his rifle, which, 
in your money, works out to £5; a thousand cartridges, £7; 
uniform, £1—10s.; underwear, 12s.; knapsack, belt, water 
bottle, ies £2 5s: ;. shoes, 12s. ; hienkek. 12s.; sundries, £1 10s. 
Here you have a total oF over £19 for just one soldier. And 
the best of it is that most of the articles have to be re- 
plenished time after time, so that the money side of war is 
one of its biggest propositions. 

-.In our’ Government arsenals there is one little parcel of 
300,000 rifles. Before the war they were worth 9 dollars 
each; to-day buyers would snap them up greedily at 50 
dollars. a-piece. But the Government won’t part. To 
Governments just now rifles are more than dollars. 
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Defeat of the Turk 


re cpoe ees 


1f Omar were in the Dardanelles now, what, one wonders, would have thought of it all? No more would he sing of 
peaceful scenes beneath the palms; for a gruesome business is on hand, and the Turks are being sent to the slaughter in 
droves. Take, for example, a recent battle in the moonlight, when the Sultan’s troops suffered 2,000 casualties to the Allies’ 
300. During the evening the Turks effected a todgment in some vacant trenches. Our troops counter-attacked with the bayonet 


112 


Moonlight Battle ee 


and re-captured the firing-line trenches, whereupon the Turks in the support trenches surrendered. Whilst this was going on 
heavy columns of the enemy advanced to make good the temporary local success. Visible in the bright moonlight to our 
gunners, these were able to bring a cross fire at accurate and known ranges, the consequence being that the Turkish advance 
became demoralised, and their second line bomb throwers flung missiles into their first line, completing the rout. 
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War Fervour in Italy 


The centre of the interventionist movement has been Milan, where Germany, Austria and Turkey tave been denunciated 
day after day since the war began, Cries of “‘ Down with the Traitors! ” and “ Long Live the Army! ” are constantly heard. 
Following the declaration of war, a vast and enthusiastic crowd numbering some 200,000 persons, assembled before the doors 
of Milan Cathedral. Part of this vast crowd is seen in the third photograph. Fig. (1) shows one of the leaders of the 
interventionist movement, Signor Corridini, addressing the crowds. (2) Flagsellers have found business flourishing since Italy 

entered into the war, the flags of the Allies being as popular as Italy’s own, 
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of —though that was a part of the design— 


- sion clear. 


- straightening out their line in the West by con- 
4 tinuing it north- westward to the coast, not merely, 


- With their line bent or turned as it was 


of in exaggerated terms, 
Russian Habis are all under Government direction, 
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. tive battle that has been fought even in this War. 


“now entered into its final phase. 


developments will in ‘all probability be rapid. 


- October the Germans in the first Battle of Ypres 
; attempted to realise their great scheme of 


-as has been so often asserted for: the: pees of 
obtaining command of the Channel ports 


but because a line so straightened out 
would give them the power of manwuvr- 
ing their force on the West: as a whole, 
and add immensely alike to their strength 
in offence and to their security in defence. 


and is from Noyon to the sea at Nieu- 
port, this ability to manoeuvre as a whole 
is impossible. The full effect of 
the difference can perhaps only be 
appreciated by military men, but it 
isa fundamental difference. One 
result of it is that the Germans on 
the West are, so long as that state 
of things may continue, pinned 
down to the positions they occupy, 
and not only pinned down but com- 
pelled to defend their positions at 
a marked disadvantage. The disad- 
vantage works in two ways—heavier 
German losses in men, decreased - 
effect of their artillery 


Having failed to aiter that state 
of. things in a struggle which went - 
on for more than three months, - 
that is from the end of October 
until the middle of February, and 
seeing that it could not be altered 
unless and until they could bring 
practically their whole united force 
to bear against the Allies on the 
West, the Germans with that aim 
in view, decided, ‘at ‘the Council of 
War held at Berlin last February, 
to throw guch- available might as 
they could command against the 
Russians. They. had come to the - 
conclusion that the Russians repre- 
sented ‘the> weaker -of the. two hos- 
tile fronts. Hence if they could 
throw back the Russians and hold 
them back, which they might do 
with perhaps one quarter of the 
force needed to drive them back, 
then such a strength in numbers 
might be brought to bear on the West as would they thought 
“yn all likelihood turn the tide and win the War 

/That change of plans led to the Battle of the Ravka, ahd 
to the. great German-Austrian onset through the Carpa- 
thians.- “When. those efforts did not meet with success. we 


had the drive undertaken by General von Hindenberg from 


Fast Prussia, ~~ 

Meanwhile the dee of Italian intervention had cropped 
up, and as a result of these successive German failurés on 
the East, the Russians forced the passes of the Carpathians, 
and came down on to. the northern fringe of the Hungarian 
plain. 
Following the fierce struggle in the 
Carpathians the Russians were undoubtedly short of some 
kinds of equipment, more especially of munitions for their 
_heayy guns, This deficiency has more than once been spoken 
The four great arsenals of the 
and 


Nothing approaching such 
it is the last throw of the Germans for victory, and why it has resulted in iva detect Soares te. 
1cie 


HOUGH theré may be at the end a desultory cam- 
paign, perhaps of some duration as there was in the 
Boer War, yet the main clash of military power has 

Nor is that finat 

phase. likely to be prolonged. On the contrary, its 


A brief ‘retrospect will make the grounds of that conclu- 
It will be remembered that at the end of last 


Mr. F. J. Goodwin, of Luddersdown, who has 
nine sons, ali on active service, in various 
branches of the Navy and Army. 


But the Germans had been getting ready for a great. 
and culminating. effort. 
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Fife Story of the Great War 


Ruin of Germany’s Last Great Scheme 
By James C. Backhouse 


“Half a billion men at the very bast have been killed or wounded int 
n 
San in Galicia, but has been prolonged across a front of more than 400 lee rei pattle which has its centre on the 


This is the greatest and most destruc- 
Why 


ae Re a capacity is large. The work, howey er, of sup- 
plying guns and shells for their field artillery, and rifles and 
is for their infantry, was in itself enough to occupy 
Of SNAG p pe wholly to occupy them, so that the supply 

s had to be entrusted in part to Great Britain. 

In addition then to our own demand for both the Navy and 
the vastly enlarged Army, we had in fact ¢ >» i “ke 
ar of Russia. n fs Oo meet the de- 
eins sion noha ns eae Pane, OF 
Usenet Seen ae eH i o Russia was A 
ieee at ee ae eae se ae of May, how- 
Teeencer ‘A practicable to. import.them through 

ccordingly we find that when General von 
Mackensen began his thrust against the 
Russian line in western Galicia, “there was 
at the same time a German incursion into 
the Russian Baltic Provinces. This had 
for its chief object the cutting, North of 
Koyno, of the main railway from Petro- 
grad to the South in order that the sup- 
plies of munitions arriving by way of 
Archangel might be held up. : 

If this scheme had succeeded, it, that 
is to say, the railway had been cut, and 
if the Russians had partly m consequence 
of it been driven out of Galicia, then the 
Germans’ first aim, that of containing 
the Russians so long as they choose to 
remain in the War, would haye been 
teahsed. That, needless to add, would 
have been accompanied with a renewed 
offer of peace to Russia in the hope of 
breaking up the Entente. Nor can we 
doubt that the next concentration of force 
would have been against Italy, and that 
in the event of a defeat of the Italians 
the final massing would have been directed 
against the Allies in the West. 

These, it is to all intents certain, were 
-the bases on which rested the German 
hopes of final victory. These hopes in- 
‘volved, however, as will be seen, a series 
of rather bold assumptions. First there 
was the assumption of success in the 
scheme against Russia. Next there was 
-the assumption of ability to defeat Italy. 
Thirdly. there .was. the assumption of 
ability to hold back the Allies in the West 
in the meantime. Fourthly there is the 
assumption that we shall be defeated in 
Gallipoli. Fimally there is the assump- 
tion’ that.Germany. can endure while all 
these events are taking place. 


All are far fetched assumptions, especi- 
ally the last; but we have to bear in mind 
that it is natural for the Germans under 
the circumstances vastly to over-estimate 
themselves, apart altogether from their 
national ‘vanity. > Indeed, the very last 
thing we ought to look for is a cool 
judgment on their “side even of possibilities, and the very 
last thing we ought to be impressed by. is the Germans’ own 
estimate of what they can do. ~ This, industriously conveyed 
through so-calléd neutral observers, is, save as a matter of 
insight into a mental phenomenon, of no value. 

Tt is not necessary to deal with more’than the first of this 
series of assumptions, “The calculation of ‘success. in . the 
effort against Russia is the foundation of the whole edifice. 
If that effort fails the scheme becomes a ruin, and there 
remains only the question of: how long Germany can hold 
out in’a struggle from which even plans of a counter-offensive 
have been eliminated. 

All this helps to throw light on the character and magni- 
tude of the attack against the Russians in Galicia, In ‘the 
first place there is the matter of numbers. For the purpose 
of these operations the Germans and Austrians massed to- 
gether in Galicia and Bukovina a total force of 35 army 
corps grouped into seven armies, and mustering at least 
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1,250,000 men. A proportion~of these troops were hastily 
raised and imperfectly trained levies. On the other hand 
they included not only ‘all the best» remaining troops of 
Austria, but, under the.command of General von “Mackensen, 
a large part of 
the best re- 


troops of. Ger- 
many.” The 
Galician —_ on- 
set was to take 
place — simul. 
taneously 
from the West 
across the 
Dunajetz and 
from the Hast 
across the 
Dneister. 
Thus, as will 
be seen, the 
Germans 
scheme on the 


This photograph of wounded Tommies was 


taken at the Red Cross hospital, Barford, : 
Warwickshire, within a week of the time Hast provided 
when the men were wounded at Ypres. for a thrust 
against * the 
Russian’ liné of communication: from the North by their in- 
eursion into the Russian province of Kovno; a thrust across 
the Dneister against the Russian line of communication from 
the Hast; and, while attempting in this way to cripple the 
Russian power of resistance by cutting off reinforcements, 
munitions, and supplies, an attack in what appeared to be 
overwhelming force against the Russian front in 
Western Galicia. 

Had this scheme-been successful, it is easy 
to perceive that it must have meant for the 
Russians a grave disaster, and that it 
would well have justified the effort which 
the Germans threw into it, and the risk 
they elected to take. 

The effort has not turned out suc- 
cessful. It is worth while to weigh 
the causes of this failure. ‘They are 
broadly two—the inferiority of the 
German and Austrian infantry in the 
mass to the Russian infantry in the 
mass; and the slowness of movement 
inevitably resulting from the dense forma- 
tions adopted in the endeavour to offset 
that inferiority. Thus to force the Russian 
positions on the Dunajetz and at Gorlice, 
the Germans were obliged to advance in 
masses which rendered their movement so 
slow that the ‘Russians were both able to 
retire with their front still unbroken, and 
eto get ready along the San to offer a deter- 
mined resistance. . Rapidity in fact was as 
much an essence of these operations as strength in numbers. 
Obliged-to rely unduly upon strength in numbers the Ger- 
mans had to sacrifice the advantage of rapidity. The sacrifice 
of mobility was fatal. 

The sacrifice was fatal because in the circumstances time 
was to the Russians the most essential need. In losing 
time, therefore, the Germans played into their hands. The 
Germans, of course, had-no alternative, but that only shows 
that, owimg to this great military flaw in it, their scheme 
was in truth impracticable, and it illustrates what has been 
said about the inherent unsoundness of the German judg- 
ment and the tendency to overlook or to ignore governing 
facts. 

Holding the incursion into Kovno on the North, the 
Russians at once threw themselves on to, defeated, 
and threw back the onset across the Dneister, pressed their 
advantage—and in the valley of the Dolina to the South of 
Stry finally broke the enemy’s line 

‘In its latest phase this gigantic battle extended from 


Sniatyr on the Pruth in Bukovina to the Pilitza in Central. 


Poland, a front nearly equal in point of length to the whole 
fighting line in the West: Not merely were more than three 
millions of men engaged in it, but a total of more than 
4,000 guns. 
chmax of the main ‘operations of the War. 

By the sheer weight of the thrust von Mackensen had 


driven his phalanx across the San at Jaroslav, 20-miles -to. 
the North of Przemysl, and gained on the East side of the 
river a triangular foothold. "The apex of this triangle was 


pushed eastward to a point about 10 miles from the San 
along its tributary the Lubacksavka, and the base of the 


maining. 


Yeomanry crossing the River Nile 
on a raft. 


true, 


It. may “well be considered on the East the 


rear was in the course of a week’s desperate: Abniee 
enlarged along the San from Sienava to Radymno, a distance — 
of some 15 miles. Rady mine is only 10 miles to the North 
of Przemysl. 

It was in this direction, pressing to ‘ie Santina on Sottt 
sides of thé San, that the German general tried to close in 


‘upon the fortresses. - Concurrently there was an attempt of | 


the enemy to reach Przemys) from the opposite or South- 
west side. The latter attack, indeed, was pressed as far as 
Gussakov, also not more than 10 miles from the fortress. 
There, however, the assault at length failed. The troops 
massed for the purpose had been shot to pieces, and the 
survivors annihilated- with the bayonet. This destruction of 
one of the German armies at Gussakov may be considered 
the turning point. It meant that the objective of enclosing 
Przemysl could not be realised. One of the hands of the 
German clutch had as it were been lopped off. 


The Russian offensive now underwent a big So RUee 
The Russians launched a powerful attack against the German — 
line along the Lubacksavka, took Sienava by storm, and | 
crossed the stream. Thousands of German prisoners and an 


immense quantity of stores and. equipment fell into their — 
Their success, bringing them on to the left vear of 


hands. 
the Germans pressing to the South-east, laid the German 
masses crowded into the now greatlynarrowed triangular 
space Hast of the San open to the fire of the Russian 
artillery on two fronts, converging to a point. A large part 
of the space thus came under a terrible cross-fire. To be 


crowded into a narrow salient such as this with a consider- 


able river like the San running along its base is about the 
most perilous situation in which an army can find itself. 

Like the German attack to the South-east against Przemysl, 
this Russian assault from the North-east against the German 

phalanx was delivered along both sides of the San. It 

affords an illustration of the well-known and, where 
it can be brought off, the deadly) manceuvre of 
an oblique attack. 

The really great Russian offensive, how- 
ever, proved to be directed South-westward 


ing across Poland on to the rear of the 
German masses in Galicia and cutting 
them off from Cracow. In that con- 
nection the successes of the Russians 
~ in the Dolina valley South of the 
Dneister was most. important. - By 
breaking the enemy’s front on the 
Dolina the Russians, “barring the way 
to the Wyskoff pass, made. the retreat 
of, the hostile -forces in Eastern Galicia” 
doubly difficult. 
In this battle the Germans Showed them- 
selves more than ever reckless of losses. 
Their last hope of victory in the War hung 
upon the issue. It is known from the 
prisoners taken that there are now serving 
in their ranks both East and- West men 
suffering .from every variety of incurable 
and chronic disease. The report, probably 
that they have decided to use dum-dum bullets for | 
their machine guns, and that they are devoting themselves 
especially to turning out that class of were is another 
evidence of the last stage of desperation. 


In the West the continued successes ee ‘he Allies North. 


of Arras and Vea MES 


more. particu- 
larly the eap- - 
tures of Ab- 
Jai and, = Ob 
Neuville, have 
compelled the 
enemy todraw ~ 
upon. the re- 
serves, not 
large even on 
the most 
favourable es- 
timate, which 
he kas been 
gathering in 
Silesia for the 
defence of that 
province and of 
Cracow in view 
of the possi- 
bility, now the 
certainty, — of 


More peaceful than their landing 


ficial lake at Heliopolis, Egypt. 


from the Pilitza with the design of sweep- 
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ig in the — 
Dardanelles. Australian wounded on the arti- — 
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It is advisable to remem- 
k x that no. instance has as 
yet. occurred in this War, 
and none it is safe to say is 
likely to occur, in which the 
Germans have risked and 
crificed immense numbers 
men without an acequate 
eason. The objective of the 
st Battle of Ypres was 
ven out by the Germans 
emsely gs as the desire of 
e Kaiser to reach Calais. 
‘was something much more 
important. In this battle in 
Galicia the losses and sacri- 
of men go far beyond 
) e awful slaughter at 
“Ypres. _ As yet the veil has 
yt been lifted from ‘this 
ntie’ climax of the drama. 
We can only picture at large. 
the fire and fury marking 


— 


ae es 


e portrait om the left is of 
ate Edward Swyer, of the 
; Hast Surrey Regiment, who 
m the V.C. at Hill 60. When 

nch was heavily attacked 
bed the parapet, and, 
subjected to a hail of 
at close quarters, dis- 
the enemy with hand- 


On t ght is a photograph 
of Lieut.-Commander Edward C. 
oyle, who while in command of 
marine B14, dived his vessel 


“4 


entered the Sea of Marmora, In 
pite of great navigational diffi- 
uulties, he succeeded in sinking 


rs 


eia. That in turn has obliged him to cali up 
all the untrained men of every age capable of military 
service, or rather, since such men are really not capable. of 
king the best effort possible at a last resistance. 


hese death throes of a despotism worse than any ever 
before known. But of one thing we can be certain. This 


‘is the last voicanic convulsion of the Gothic outbreak. 


ander the enemy minefields and 


Italian sailors on board a warship. 


a More V.C. Heroes of Armageddon 
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“THE WAR BUDGET” IN THE 
AUSTRALIAN BUSH 


Mr. Henry Hicks, of Abbott's Park Road, Leyton, writes 


to the Editor of ‘‘The War 
Budget”? as follows :— 

I send ‘‘ The War Budget ’”’ 
each week to my brother in 
Melbourne, Australia; he in 
his turn sends it on to his 

~daughter, who is married and 
living with her family in the 
Bush, in Western Australia. 
He says :— 

es .. as they live many 
miles from the Township, the 
neighbouring people, that is 
the settlers, within a radius 
of 10 to £5 miles of their 
home, show up at their place 
to see “‘“The War Budget,’’ 
so you can see by your kind- 
ness in forwarding them to 
ourselves it is the happy 
means of interesting many 
others; and. passing away 
pleasant hours by perusing 
these numbers and conversing 
of them to people who livo 
many miles from civilisation, 
far backin the Australian bush, 


and it is much appreciated, and for them I also thank you.’’ 
I thought you would like to know that your ‘‘ War Budget’? 
is so appreciated by people so many thousand miles away. 


two Turkish gunboats and one large 
military transport. 

Top centre is a portrait of the 
first. Territorial V.C., 2nd Iseu- 
tenant Geoffrey H. Woolley, of the 
Queen Victoria Rifles, who won his 
decoration on Hill 60. On the very 


first day that he went. into the 


trenches he picked up a grenade 
which. had been thrown into his 
trench, and, before the fuse had 
burned to the charge, threw the 
missile away, thereby saving many 
lives. : 
In the circle is Lieut, Cyril 
Gordon Martin, 56th Company R.E., 
who by a brilhant bomb exploit at 
Spanbrook Molem, held the enemy 
back for two and a-half hours. 
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Caterham has one of the most important training camps in 
the country. All of the Guards regiments are represented. Till: daylight disappears. 

They comprise all classes, from peasants’ sons to.members of For it’s there they are drilling—the Guards, boys) 
the aristocracy. A fitting tribute to them was paid by Mr. - The Scots and the Irish Guards, ‘boys, ; | 2 
Michael Hurl in his poem on Caterham Camp. Wo quote | The gallant Coldstream Guards, boys, 
part of one stanza:— And the dauntless Grenadiers.” 


* So it’s tramp, tramp, tranip: in “Gaterhath: Camp, 
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in Training at Caterham Camp eas 


"ie Caterham Camp is the trdining ground for the Guards, On the right—Fig. (1) Welsh Guards, who have passed 


and the men are drafted thence into the various regiments. through their trainifig, ready to leave Caterham; (2) A 
Our photographs, which were taken exclusively for “‘ The stalwart group of Non-Commissioned Officers; (3) A typical 
War Budget,’ show:—On the left—(1) Welsh Guards in one group of raw material ‘‘ chipping” the photographer; 


of their huts; (2) Teaching the “young idea’? how to aim (4) Explaining the mechanism of a riffe. 


|) straight; (3) Sighting practice; (4) An al fresco dinner party. 
ad = 
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SONS OF ENGLAND 


Written by PAUL PELHAM and W. H. WALLIS. soe 
No. 1191.] This Song must not be cut out and sold apart from “The War Budget.” Anyone disregarding this intimat 
Marziale. : : \ 
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2 ‘Mother England, you’vye an Empire that's the envy of our fone 
Far and wide, and woe betide 
The one who dares to slight you or disturb your colin repose ! 
By your side, true and tried, 
eee oh a band of brothers who have left the bench and, 
ploug 
To fight ‘for English hearths and pees as only they know 
how. 
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HE SHIELD OF OUR MIGHTY EMPIRE.” 


ONS OF WALES. 


eS Composed and Sung by FRED ELTON. 
Ba eeed against. The Theatrical and Music Hall singing rights of this song. are reserved. (COPYRIGHT. 
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Chorus—“ Sons of England, Sons of Wales, 
Sons of Scotland’s hills and dales, 
Sons of Erin, Ireland’s pride, 
Steadily shoulder to shoulder, 
Come what may, we’re brothers all; 
Come what may, it’s duty’s call ; 
Come what may, we’ll stand or fall, 
For the love of dear old Mother England.” 
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Famous 


ROM the view point of the titanic struggle in which we 

are now engaged, the events of 1899-1900 were on a 

relatively small scale. But it must be recognised 

that South Africa was.a training ground of the highest 

value for men and officers alike. The lessons learnt on the 
veldt are being turned to excellent account. in Planders. 

Among the leaders who came out 
of the South African campaign with 
an enhanced reputation was Lieut:.- 
General Sir Herbert Plumer, K.C.B., 
who is now in command of the Fifth 
Army Corps. The task allotted to 
him in South Africa-was not of @& 
spectacular nature, and was. outside 
the main movements of the cam- 
paign. There were apprehensions of 
a Boer move northwards’ to oyerrun, 
Rhodesia, and Golonel Plumer, as he 
then was, was placed in command of 
a force on the Rhodesian border to 
deal with any raids in this direction. 

He was familiar with the district, 
as he had taken a leading part in 
suppressing the Matabele rebellion. 
In this affair he had revealed a great 
capacity for leadership, and the 
handling of men in the field, and pro- 
bably no better selection could have 
Ween made for the important work 
of defending .the Rhodesian frontier, 
and preventing the Boers from crossing the none river. 

‘As it turned out, the Boers made no serious attempt at a 
northward invasion, and General Plumer was commissioned to 
make an effort for the relief of hard-pressed Mafeking.’ He 
started off southwards at the head of a mobile force, a force 
all too small for the purpose in view. 

During the weary months of waiting in the beleaguered 
town anxious eyes were continually turned northwards for 
the first sign of the approach of Plumer’s column, and in 
England, too, there was intense interest in his progress 
nearer and nearer to the little town that was making so 
determined a stand against the encircling Boer commandos. 

Ultimately the column joined forces with Colonel Mahon’s 
command from the South, and the joyful news was-flashed to 
England that. Mafeking’s ‘tr oubles were ended, and the heroic 
garrison relieved. That it had held out so long against heavy 
odds was in part due to: the: operations of Colonel Plumer; 
whose little force exerted continual pressure on the enemy 
and weakened his grip on the town. 

When Colonel Baden-Powell left for England he fisnded 
over the command to Colonel Plumer, who subsequently took 
a distinguished part in the long and stern chase of De Wet. 
His brilliant tactics throughout the war wére generally recog- 
nised. 

Sir Herbert Plumer commenced his career some forty years 
ago in the Yorkshire and Lancashire : 

Regiment, and rose rapidly in” his 


Soldiers of the Hour: 


Lieut.General Sir Herbert Plumer. a 


Sir H. Plumer. 


Lieut.-General 


Seaman Clark, of the Royal Navy, who went through the Antwerp bombardment, addressing a recruiting meeting on 
- Tower Hill. Stee Boe 
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profession. It was in Egypt, under Sir Gerald Graham, that 
he first saw active service: He: took part in the battles of 
Ei] Teb and Tanai, and was mentioned in dispatches. Zz 
In the Matabele rebellion he was given the command, 
under Sir Frederick Carrington, of a force of irregulars, and 
displayed military ability of a high order in ‘swiftly. quashing — 
the rising. : sper Spee 
General Plumer was sapeain we 
Quartermaster-General and Third 
Military Member of the Army Council 
on its formation in 1904, and was 
subsequently in command at the — 
Carragher zi 
~ In army cireles he is known-as the 
‘“‘ Dandy General,’? and it is ‘said of 
him that he has come out of fiercely- 
contested actions insthe coolest and 
most unruffled ‘condition, without a 
speck of dust- on his ‘uniform, oa 


He is credited with a remarkable 
aift. of coolness in tight places, a 
characteristic invaluable to a soldier. — 
Nothing, his friends say, has ever 
upset his equanimity. 


“As an example of his extraordinary 
sang froid, it is related that during 
his advance to the relief of Mafeking — 

_a shell fell close to Sir Herbert and — 
his. staff.- The horses were thrown — 
into a panic, and blinding clouds of dust were raised. 


Amidst the scene of confusion that followed the General 
remained quite unperturbed. Flicking the dust from his 
clothes. he requested a member of the staff to “be so good 
as to go to the officer in charge of the guns and ask-him to — 
be good enough to silence that gun.’ He then calmly con- 
tinued his interrupted conversation, regardless of the shells 
that followed before the gun was. evonsuntys silenced, 


General Plumer is the soul of geniality, and is very popular 
in the army. He has an abundance of good. stories with 
which he regales his fellow Glubmen in the piping times of 
peace. He tells of a Major whom he knew who was sent to 
inspect an outlying fort in India, and found the commandant. 
in an advanced stage of intoxication. The Major placed him 
under arrest, but he managed to escape, and made his way 
to the nearest telegraph office and dispatched the following 
message to the Commander-in-Chief :--“ Silly ass just. arrived 
here questions my sobriety. | Kindly wire him at once and so 
avert bloodshed.’’ Nae 


General Plumer is a hard worker. He does not spare 
himself, and expects ‘the same zeal stom the troops under 
him, 
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. The Science of Pioneer Huns 
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German warlike preparations and adaptability are certainly in a state of perfection. When the bridge shown in the first 
photograph was required in Flanders, the parts were all brought to the spot by transport, and an army of engineers had 
the structure completed sufficiently in one day for the transference of troops, and in two days the bridge was able to take 
heavy artillery. The second picture shows a cleverly constructed dug-out in the German lines before Rheims. It is 
‘entirely hidden from aeroplane observation and commands an excellent view of the city. In the third picture is seen a 
‘German car carrying despatches, and brought to a standstill by a Belgian patrol in the country to the North of the Yser. 
mm The Huns made a show of resistance, but were finally surrounded and captured. ; 
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Sheffield as a Centre for Munitions 


The great manufacturing centre for steel is piaying a worthy part in providing our army with the things which will help 
us to win the war. These pictures show the interior of a factory which is turning out hundreds of shells a week. Fig. (1) - 
Turning a.shell on a lathe. (2) A stack of shells ready for dispatch, y 
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“Tf any Government, whether Coalition or separate ever 

roposed compulsory service they would be up against the biggest 
Bight they had ever had, and I would be in it.’—Mr. H.C. 
Hemmerde, K.C., M.P. 


_ “How many men of military age are’ still employed on the 
clerical staffs of municipal bodies. I believe a number of these 
young men are holding back because their managers or controllers 
do not wish them to go, not wanting the trouble of teaching older 


“very member of the Cabinet, and every member of the 
party, must go into this new enterprise with something of the 
spirit of the glowing words used by Danton: ‘May my name be 


polluted, but may France be free. "—Mr. Bonar Law. 


“ How can you stop for an instant to think of racing, footbaky” 
cricket, holidays or strikes while victory hangs in the balauce 


and your mates are blown to bits?’”—Captain F. Guest; A.D.C. 
to Sir John French. 


“The export of arms and war material from America must be 


forcibly prevented.’—German Defence Union Resolution. 


SS 
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“So long-as the voluntary system goes on we must do all that 
we possibly can to get recruits. —Letter of Lord Derby Read to 
Lancaster Recruiting Meeting. 


** Never again in our time will a German visitor be welcome in 
our country.”—Sir A. Conan Doyle. 


Sia? dane 


We_are embarked in a cause as lofty and noble as 
recorded in history. ’— Sir George Trevelyan. 
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“War is a thing which is bound to oceur, and which is likely 
to occur again, in a state of Society where moral development is 


: 2 “6 EF Aee Bos : + : > » 
and temporary men the work. —Letter to the * Observer. far behind its economical deyelopment.”— Professor Jocks on 
ate reeks Germany's Responsibility. 
\ : > > > 


“The war is not raging on British soil, and therefore the 
destruction of a single tortification hag not the slightest military 
consequence. — The ** Handelsbod.” 


“The annexation of Belgrum must be regarded by Holland as 
a casus belltl. Itis well that Germany should be given a timely 
warning of this.’—Zhe Dutch Paper “ Handelsbod.” 


“T cannot hate the Kaiser any more than I can hate Judas 
Iscariot. I can only repeat the words of Christ: ‘It had been 
good for that man if he had not been born.” —The Bishop of 


Sit. Germans. 
WO ry ACS 


“Ts your ‘best boy’ in khaki?”’—IMansion House Recruiting 


QZ 


Poster. 


es 


“ Surely it is well when we have a wolf, or rather jackal, at our 
throats, to garner up from history the description of out 
ancestors conquering nobler enemies. —Lord Rosebery’s Prefiuce 
to“ Scotland for Ever.” 


British Wounded 


3 et | 7 , land. 
Photograph shows a number of our wounded about to leave the front for Eng : 
oa with tea, Some of the inen are suffering from the effects of the Huns’ poison gas. 
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Leaving France 


A Red Cross sister is serving them 
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p-river Picnic for Wounded Soldiers 


A large number of wounded soldiers have been entertained at Tagg’s Island through the generosity of a gentleman who pre- 2 

fers to remain anonymous. They were brought from various hospitals in a fleet of motor cars, comprising the motor 

battalion of the London Volunteer Rifles. In the first photograph some of the men are shown about to cross the Rivor 

Thames to Tagg’s Island, In the second photograph Miss Hetty King is seen in khaki waiting on some of the wounded . 
soldiers on the Island. She also sang to them, 
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It is a matter of great importance to certain sections of our Indian warriors that no shadow shall fall across their food, 
It follows, of course, that they are equally 


_ either during the period of its preparation or while they are partaking of it. 
careful of the way in which it is cooked, and they have brought with them, to the Western theatre of war, native cooks 
Fig. (1) Baking the native bread known as “ chappati.” (2) Red Cross officers 


-' to prepare the special food which they eat. ; 
(3) General view of an Indian encampment at the 


i Fj . . ° . . 
and orderlies making a tour of inspection at an Indian Fi 
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eld Hospital. 
front. 
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_ A Com petition———___ 
For Readers of “THE WAR BUDGET.” 


First Prize 
Second 5, - : - mie 100 Fifty Prizes - PAE 
Third ,, Z aS - 50 Fifty ,, pot tee - 
Fourth ,, - , - - 25 140 os - , - 
Fifth ,, . oie ey ti 10 : 246 Prizes in all. 


Y 
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‘The War Budget’? may be used by Com- petitor’s name-and address. 
petitors. The last day for sending in the Proof of posting of a 


£200 Sixth Prize = 3 oS 


09 2S 
of ZI each 
of 10s. each 
of 5s.-each 


Only the Map presented with this issue of must be properly filled in with the Com- 


pate 

Map will not 
Map is Wednesday, June 30th, 1915. The be accepted by the Editor as proof of 
results will be published- when the war is delivery or receipt, and no correspon- 
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over. The coupon contained in the Map dence can be enteredinto on the subject, 


RESENTED with this issue is a War Map which may enable you to win a valuable prize. @, What you — 
P have to do is to study the article by Sir John Rees entitled “‘ The Map of Europe After the War,” which _ 
appeared in last week’s issue of ‘The War Budget,” and to indicate on the Map the-way in which you _—‘ff 
- think European territory will be re-arranged when peace terms come to be discussed at the close of the war. | || | 
@, Prizes amounting to £500 will be divided among the competitors who send to “ The~War Budget™ 
the most accurate predictions of how the War will change the Map. The money will be divided as follows :— \ . 
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“WAR BUDGET” PRESENTS FOR SAILORS AND SOLDIERS 


N accordance with “The War Budget’’' offer, a parcel of comforts has this week been sent to a man on 
| active service whose photograph has appeared in this journal since our offer was first made. The name 
of claimant and recipient is as follows :— Rie hoon 

CLAIMANT— COMFORTS SENT TO— 7S Eaeena a 
Mrs. A. Berry, Fulford, Kingston, Driver E. Berry, M.S..4468, M.T.A.S.C., 4th Siege Battery R.G.A., 
Tauntor. Ammunition Column, Brit. Ex. Force. 


The “War Budget” scheme is given below :— : 
So many inquiries have been jreceived in regard to the photographs of our men puplished in “The War 


Budget” that the Editor has decided to make the following offer, 


“<The War Budget” will send, carriage free, a parcel of comforts to the ‘one who is identified in this 
week’s photographs by any of our readers as a friend or relative. The identification to be proved by forwarding 
an actual photograph of the person in question (and a stamped addressed envelope-for return). The name 
and home address of the person identified must also be sent to the Editor, together with the name of the soldier's 
regiment and number, or in the case of a sailor, the name of the vessel upon which he is serving and his 
rating. In addition, readers must give full address to which the parcel is to be sent and their own name 
-and address. : Ae 


< es : ; : : : : 
The Editor suggests that the necessary particulars should be supplied by readers in the following manner Sees 


“T enclose a photograph (and 1d. stamp for return) identifying the~figure on Page ne of 
“ War Budget” NO... 2, as < 
WNamerani Howie: Ad Areas 2.2 aarti. cicihes sacs stp Tia ee SSL cal rea eee iis es 
Regiment and Number or Shop and Rating ..... 000.00, Sk 
Addrés:to- which Parcel.of Comfortsiis tobe sent o.oo See oe ees 
Signed (Reader's Name)... ......c0.jc21 ee i adn RN See ee a ee Bo ah See ; 3 
cA LOMO BSN: cat crite eanend set one Breer giertsn: Se PO I ee ERTL a eT oa 


The Editor does not require readers to mutilate their copies of “The War Budget ” by cutting out this 
form, and so spoiling the paper for binding-purposes. He merely requires the details to be embodied 


in a letter. ‘There is no entranee fee. The Hditor’s decision is final. One award only will be madeto any — 
_ individual. All communications should bé addressed to the “Hditor, “The War Budget,” 12, Salisbury Square, _ 


ELC., and marked “Presents” = ad: Ber 
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What is your 


answer to 
Lord Kitchener's 
call ? 


‘300,000 men wanted now.” 


WAR OFFICE 
| WHITEHALL 
S.W. 


I have said that I would 
let the country know when 
more men were wanted for 
the war. The time has 
come and I now call for 
300,000 recru.ts to form 
new armies. 


Those who are engaged 
on the production of war 
material of any kind should 
not leave their work. It is 
to men who are not per- 
forming, this duty that 1 


appeal. Wee : 
CLe Lene. 


[HERE is only one reply that 

our King and Country expect 
from every man who is between 
19 and 40 years of age and 
physically fit, Thatis to go to 
the nearest Recruiting Office and | 


Join the Army TO-DAY. 
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This striking photograph, one of the first of the official pictures circulated on behalf of the Press Bureau, shows a corner 
‘of the massive wall surrounding the fortress of Seddul Bahr after the bombardment by the Queen Elizabeth and other 
vessels of the Allies, 
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OTHING | in this stirring age has impressed the 


imagination of men with the portent of mighty: 


happenings like the great advance on. Constanti- 

nople. Romance and-high emprise arrest the mind 

at the Dardanelles. -The open-eyed West is knock- 
ing hard at the gate of the obscurant Hast. The trump is 
sounding before which the steepled defences shall fall. “When 
the Greek fleet sailed these same waters to rescue from Troy 
the ravished Helen, they never saw anything half so splendid 
as the deeds of Holbrook, Nasmith and Boyle. All the legends 
of the ancients are outdone by’ the achievements <of the 
captains of our submarines. 


What a history is that of Constantinople, founded by the 
first. Christian ruler of the Roman_ Empire to express the 
triumph of the Cross; shaken by the raging,torrents of Goths, 
and. Bulgars, and Saracens, snatched by the Crusaders from 
the hands of the Greeks, overwhelmed by the dark tide of 
Ottoman domimion, and now awaiting deliverance from 
Turkish thrall : 

The attack in the Dardanelles on the approach to the 
Turkish capital is the greatest combined operation by sea and 
land that the world has ever beheld. In the forces engaged, 
‘and perhaps the consequences, the attack of De Robeck and 
Hamilton on the defences of Constantinpole transcends the 
achievements of Saunders and Wolfe at Quebec. ~ Mr. 
Churchill, speaking at Dundee, represented the prize as 
almost within our grasp. Only a few miles of ridge and 
scrub separate our ‘gallant troops,. our noble Allies; our 
splendid men from Australia and, New Zealand, from the 
capture of a world-famous capital, the fall of a great fleet 
and army, and probably the accession of powerful Allies to 


our cause. 5 ) 


But-what miles they are, and what perils are in the waters 
that enframe them! Only our-‘‘surplus fleet,’ says Mr. 
Churchill, has been engaged, only a few old ships which were 
condemned to the. scrap heap, and must in any case be 
scrapped before a year is out.- They were ships, nevertheless, 
which carried a round number of 12-in- guns, which: have 
battered the Turkish defences, and ravaged with shell the 
trenches and positions in which the enemy were established. 
It is not well to rate our losses too lightly nor the things 
before us too easily. “4 


On the sea we must rout out the German submarines, 
extirpate their bases, give them no rest, and so make the 
waters safe for our enterprises. It is obvious to anyone who 
knows anything of submarine warfare that knowledge of the 
position and the hour are essential to the captains of the 
German submarines. They can best be defeated by uncer- 
tainty as to both. But if ships are to occupy fixed positions, 
or to patrol known lines and at known times, they must 
present the very targets the enemy would desire. These are 


apparently the-inevitable circumstances of the operations in 


_ to take advantage of the successes gained. 


Lord Kitchener reviews his new Army. 
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The Gate of Constantinople 
Ss ses Pestle. ee Fleet and Army at the Dardanelles © ee = =: are 
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which we are engaged. The great attack on. ine Actonces by 


the long-range fire of the fleet was right and sound, but it 


would _have been well if the military forces’ had been there 
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On shore the work. in hand is to drive back the Turks Ee 
the Gallipoli peninsula, with the object of attacking the forts 


_ of the Narrows in the rear. If the Bulair lines at the neck 


of the Gallipoli peninsula can be occupied or kept und 1 fire, 
if submarines like those eommanded by Lieut.-Commander 
Boyle, V.C., and Nasmith can forbid the arrival of Turkish 
reinforcements at Gallipoli or other parts, the enemy troops 
in the peninsula will soon want both men an supplies. 
Gallipoli is a rugged mountainous country, in many ways 
difficult to attack and easy to defend, but when. positions of 
advantage are gained, events will move much more rapidly 
than in the entrenched warfare of the level countries of 
Flanders. If heavy guns can be brought up to high positions, 
such as those of Sari Bair, the forts of the Narrows can be 
shelled from the rear. (2S Sra ie 
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These are the things the British and French troops and 
ships are fighting for. The Germans have brought powerful 
guns to the forts of the Dardanelles, and organised the 
defences, but the long-range fire of our 15-in. naval guns, 
and the direct fire of heavy land guns or the plunging fire 
of howitzers, will yet pulverise the Turkish forts.—- 


The Dardanelles have not been*forced since February 19th, 


1807, when Sir John Duckworth, second in eoammand_ to 
Collingwood in the Mediterranean, took seven’ sail of the 
line through, as well as a squadron of smaller vessels, the 
latter under command of Sir Sidney Smith: It was not a 
fortunate enterprise, and Sir Geoffrey Hornby, when a similar 
project was in-hand in February, 1878,' said that even if his 
fleet went through the narrow way, it could depend on no 
stream of supply ships and colliers. He therefore advocated 
the occupation of the Gallipoli peninsula by landing a large 
force at Bulair. Sg Ue Nati om, Sa 
When this has been accomplished in this present year,’ 
Admiral de Robeck’s fleet will go through into the Sea of 
Marmora, secure of its rear, and Constantinople will inevit- 
ably fall. The Goeben and Breslau will be sunk or, captured, 
and the Turkish navy will cease to be. Russian troops will 
land on the Black Sea coast of Turkey, and the doom of the 
Porte will be sealed. Possibly before these things are accom- 
plished there may be surrender, for money and ammunition. 
are, failing the Turks. - : 4s Bixee’ 


Then will come the settlement. Who is to be guardian of 
the captured city? This is not a national but an inter+ 
national concern. cue Bene ote rien ee 2s 

The true solution would therefore seem to be to make 
Constantinople a free city, first of its type, undér inter-— 
national guarantee. ~~ ~ a Bo RES an ee ahs ee 
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Turkish Fort after the Storm of. Shells 


These official photographs illustrate scencs which met the eyes of British troops on their arrival in the captured fortress 
of Seddul Bahr. Fig. (1) Having a look round after “action; one of these British soldiers, it will be noticed, has been 
wounded in the arm. (2) Another damaged gun in the same fortress. (3) The gun shown in this photograph bears in 
Turkish the inscription, “ Allah Will Be With Us.” 
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The Wreck of Oriental Ambitions ae 


The first two pictures on this page iilustrate respectively the remains of a Turkish redoubt and of a Turkish gun. This 
damage was done by Allied battleships, which reduce every form of defence work to a heap of ruins. The guns are 
dislodged from their emplacements and rendered useless. The third photograph shows that our troops are firmly estab- 


lished under the shadow of one of the huge defence works which had previously been demolished, and from which the 
defenders had been driven out. oa | ’ 
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oA Transport known as the “Wooden Horse” 


with perhaps the most historic incident in the forcing of the Dardanelles.. The lower 
River Clyde, which, loaded with troops, was run ashore on the beach at Seddul Bahr, 
River Clyde is known familiarly as the “ Wooden Horse,” in allusion to the famous 
The upper photograph gives a remarkable view of V. Beach taken from the 


: deck of the River Clyde. 
* Sierras: 133 


: These two official photographs deal 
_~ _. picture shows the transport vessel, 
= in order to cover the landing. The 
1. °-sxpedient adopted by the Greeks at Troy. 
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Territorials who had to be Ordered Back ae 


During the ‘fighting in Gallipoli_the Turks, having heavily bombarded a small fort in front of the Allies’ position, — An 
launched an infantry attack against it, which was repulsed with heavy loss to the enemy. At the same time, the Turks 
set fire to the scrub in front of the position occupied by the British division and attacked, but met with no success. The 
Territorials did brilliantly, advancing 600 yards and capturing three lines of trenches, but though the advance-captured 
trench was held all day and half the ensuing night, they had to be ordered back as both their flanks were exposed. 
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The Story of the Great War 


German Efforts in the East—the Allies “Push” on 
| = the West 


By James C. Backhouse 


The gran Allied ‘ push ” on the West has begun and the break there is not far off. 


Fighting against time, the 


— _ Germans have. been ‘striving to secure decisive results against Russia before the equipment of the huge trained 


Ribeeih Meee: eserves ‘of that Power can be completed. 


ECENT. events have added emphasis to the view, that 
. the hopes of Germany are centred in thé success of 
the effort: against Russia. 


~ enemy-on “the West; on the Italian frontier, and in 
ecomes steadily worse, then, even assuming that 
fFo re ‘against the Russians should in the end achieve its 
that of driving the Russians out of Poland and 
and‘ contaiuing’’ them—the task of defeating the 
n the Italian and the Western fronts, which must 
ertaken with heavily pop ared forces, must be so much 


te In- 
Sif) only 
lecessary tas ance © 


iliti 


its: ‘pro’ 
‘to see how. yo 
are the hopes. : 
- founded upon it... -} 
Here, | neverthe- . > 


‘tinuance of the war 
“with forces~ divided 
= between t the Easter D 


» Can, oe rege ‘one 
¢ s u 7 t — defeat. 
More. than once in 
ee story: ‘it has been pointed out that the 
“division repr esents’ not a choice but a neces- 


‘sity. Ever since March, when the great 
effort against” Russia’ began, the Germans 
a have been trying to get out of this strategi- 
cal net. Upon that, from. their point of 
view, everything depends. In the interim 


the meshes have been strengthened both by 
the. Italian campaign and by the operations 
“in Gallipoli. Besides, in the background 
there i is the British fleet, not only supreme, 
‘but as Mr. Churchill aptly pointed out in 
“his ‘speech at Dundee, more powerful than 
at the beginning of the war. - 

* The aspect, therefore, which the struggle 
_ presents now: is this effort of Germany to 
reais what is assuredly a forlorn hope, and 
_ the combined effort, on the other hand, of 
the Allies ‘so to waste and fo-wear down 
“German forces that the ruin of the scheme 
, may oe peeing. For let there be no mistake about it, the 


etically, the war “may take two courses, 
the German effort against Russia succeeds or 
ce He effort succeed and the Germans -be able 
“meanwhile to, hold. the. Alliés on the West and the Italians 
‘on the South, the war will be longer, though its outcome wil! 
not be different. Should the effort against Russia fail, then 
the end will be rapid. 
Now, of co Irse, it is the SMatoet i uism to say that whether 
e ‘effort. against Russia will succeed or fail must depend on 
Germans _ ‘and Austrians in combination being able to 
ng to. bear on the Eastern front a greater fighting strength 
than that of the. Russians, or not being able to do so. By 
ghting- strength is méant-all the elements that: go to make 
p a military effect—numbers, training, discipline, guns, 
unitions, and at least an equal skill in tactics and strategy. 
s regards numbers at any rate there exists no such possi- 
ty. Russia has at the present time a reserve of in round 
res three millions of actually trained men. Neither Ger- 
‘many nor Austria’ has now. any yéserve whatever. That is 
conjecture, it is fact. Germany has, since the beginning 
_ 0f the war, put into the field the whole of the 8,420,000 men 
who constituted her total possible forces of every grade of 
military formations either existing at the outbreak of tho 
at) or Sect ch since, and the total comes ta 5 Facil 000. 


ing hy 
Maccordinaly’ as 
fails. Spd 


Tf; “however,” in the meanwhile the situation of the? 


In 4 


Failure in this effort means their ruin. 


“* Take care of the Villa Malta during my absence,’’ was 
the message sent by Prince von Bulow to his valet at 
Rome-before he left Italy on the outbreak of the war. 
These photographs show Prince von Bulow in his study 
at the Villa Malta, and an exterior view of the residence. 


_.for success in this effort. 
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They will fail. . 


addition, however, there have been the drafts to make up 


losses, and we are quite. safe -in putting these down at 
2,900,000.'- The facts are these :—— 
Total of Expeditionary Force against France Ag 1.680, 0 
Reinforcements added to French Expeditionary Force .. 1 300-000 
Embodied for Campaign on East front Ls 150,000 
Reserves raised in December last and employ ed in the drive 
to Warsaw . 600,060 
Resory es completed i in April and employed partly in the effort f 
against Ypres, partly to a Crier ened for service in 
Galicia... ie 800,000 
Drafts to make up losses 2,900,000 
Total 8,420,000 


In March the German losses were at the 
lowest’ estimate 3,000,000. The estimate of 
the French War Office, based upon carefully 
compiled and accurate data, was higher than 
this. That *the lossés since have’ been at 
least another million and a quarter is a cer- 
tainty. From the 4,070,000 left we have’ to 
take off the million men employed on trans- 
port, supply, repair, and arsenal work that 
is absolutely necessary. Untrained ‘men, we 
know, have been called out up’ to the age of 
50, So that the probable total in the field’ is 
roundly four millions. To these have to be 
added a million and a quarter of Austrians. 
We can say, there- 
fore, that exclusive 
of the Turks, about 
five and a quarter 
millions of combat- 
ants, good, bad and 
indifferent, are still 
facing the forces of 
the ‘Allies’: 

Of these the main 

strength is now on 
the Kast front. .Up 
to March the main 
strength of © -the 
enemy was on the 
West. Since then 
it) has been. gradu- 
ally shifted, and at 
the-end of April it 
was by the last-big 
batch. of : reserve 
formations brought 
up on the East to a 
numerical strength 
exceeding that of 
the Russians. 
, Much more, how- 
than upon superiority in numbers the Germans relied 
They relied: upon superiority in 
guns, and, most of all, in heavy guns. They were well aware 
of the Russian shortage of munitions. They knew that be- 
cause of deficiency of equipment these powerful Russian re- 
serves could not for some time be brought forward. »'To.pro- 
vide themselves with the necessary concentration of heavy 
guns they stripped their own and the Austrian fortresses, 
and they took the stocks of munitions kept for fortress 
defence. Of course, this was a grave risk; but remember 
how much from their standpoint depended upon it. 

We have, then, these important facts; on the one hand the 
powerful. reserves of Russia, and ‘on the. other that’ the 
Germans and Austrians are out to the last man. _Manifestly, 
if the equipment of these Russian reserves can be completed 
before the Germans can achieve their immediate objective, 
this mighty mass of new Russian forces will roll. upon them 
just when they have become exhausted with the struggle, 
and the result does not need any gift of prophecy to. predict. 
The equipment of Russia’s reserves is going on now. It will, 
however, be hugely speeded up by the forcing of the Dardan- 
elles. This is what- Mr. Churchill meant when he spoke of 
the operations in Gallipoli as a short cut to victory. Those 
operations will not take Jong. The Turks are faced with a 
shell famine. They are dependent for their supplies upon 
Germany... Germany has none to spare. 


ever, 
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In the meanwhile the Germans have been making on the. 
Eastern front a supreme effort, and making it against time. 
The effort has not been limited to the struggle in 
Galicia. It has been directed just as much 
against the Russian main line of communica- 
tions from Warsaw to the North, and against 
the Russian entrenched lines to the West 
of Warsaw. In a word, the enemy has 
been leaving nothing to chance. ; 

One of the most significant pieces of 


Now we come to the fighting in Galicia. The two | 
which have most filled the public eye are the Russian eva 
tion of Przemysl, and the capture by the enemy of 
Stry. Into the triangular area they had gained 
' to the North of Przemysl.on the East side of 
the San, the head of von Mackensen’s 
“phalanx ”? was densely wedged. There 
-was the Russian pressure against the 
~~ face of this wedge from the North-east 
on both sides of the San, and there was 


news from the Eastern front has been 


that about the renewed German bom- 


bardment of Ossovietz, and the pres- 
sure they have been trying to exert 
along the east bank of the little river 


+ the pressure of the ‘‘ phalanx ”? itself 
against the Northern deferices of 
Przemysl, or rather against what was 
left of those defences. The Germans 


Jnade two attempts to carry these de- ~ 
fences by storm. The first, terribly 
costly in life, was a failure. The 
second, even more desperate and reck- 
less of losses, was according to Gara 
statements successful. se 95 0\- oo 
 .The Germans, though they fell in thou-— 
sands, fought up to the very muazzles of the 
Russian guns. The guns were worked until 
the last shell had been fired. The fact is 
_— : that this attack was in part successful. It 
Worthy of each other. A British was so far a failure, however, that the 
bluejacket photographed inside Russians were able, in evacuating the place, ~ 
one of the fifteen-inch guns of to remove the guns and stores. . That is 
H.M.S. Queen Elizabeth. beyond doubt because the enemy has pub- 


Pissa, or Vissa... This stream flows 
through the desolate marshes about 
ten miles to the West of the barrier - 
fortress of Ossovietz, and falls into the 
Bobr at a point some ten miles also to 
the South-west of the fortress. If the 
reader has a map of this part of Russia 
adjoining the East Prussian frontier, he will 
see that Ossovietz is not’ more than 25 
miles from. Bielostok on the main railway 
from. Warsaw. - From Bielostok to Grodno 
there is a section of the main railway, 45 
miles in length, which passes within 35 miles 
of the East Prussian boundary. All through 
the war the Germans have been endeavour- 
ing to get at this section of the line. It formed the objective . 
of von Hindenburg’s last disastrous ‘‘drive.’’? Ossovietz lies 
on one of the narrow necks of firm land which traverse the 
wide Russian frontier swamps. The Germans have been 
trying to make a new road across the swamps to the South 
of the fortress by means of earth stiffened with millions of 
tree trunks. The labour and the difficulties are enormous. 
West of Warsaw they have been relying, as at Ypres, on 
their poison gas; but the first attempt to use this gas on a 


. 


~ lished no statement as to booty. - =... 
The Russians had held on to Przemysl because it blocked — 
the main roads of the enemy’s retreat, and put him into a _ 
bad position. But when the army of General yon Lessingén 4 
had taken Stry and the Russians were compelled to retreat 
from that place across the Dneister, the continued occupation — 
of Przemysl, instead of an advantage, became a disadvantage: 
It weakened the Russian front. Se Fi 


large scale on the Ravka led to a severe defeat, for the _ If the Russians had not retired from Przemysl when they 
Russians sat tight and tore the on-coming masses to pieces did they would almost certainly have met with a sbad 
with a storm of shrapnel. On the second attempt the wind defeat. To shorten and strengthen their front became 
changed before the gas cloud, which was of enormous extent, the first step necessary...The effect was to check the German 
could reach the Russian lines. The consequence was that the z - : Cae 
: advance both from Przemysl and from Stry. The further 

stuff was blown back upon the Germans themselves, and that ; 5 ; Foes, Bt cai 
they got a heavy dose of it. Compelled to desert their effect with the arrival of reinforcements was to add on) 

the one side power to the Russian _counter-thrust. across — 


trenches, they came under the Russian fire, and once more OSs ~ 
suffered severely. the lower San, and on the other side against Delatyn, 


‘ ed ee 
Va ‘ 
Reet Nan 
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Fer 


This map shows the ground over which the French are fighting North of Arras. ‘The long ridge of hills can be seen with ~ 


Notre Dame de Lorette at the highest point, and Ablain to the West. Souchez is. shown, and the principal military road 
are indicated, : oe a So st pee 
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th aay es was et for ae The counter- 
eross the lower San, near Lezaisk, brought the 


ans close upon the main railway from Eater to Jaro- 
eee ed. in turn, von. 


a Ses” he 
: had es aa 
act in the military - 
pee most. peed 


oaths past ab ane to 
h\an oil endiassalt- 
ae ee their ce 


tr bed Ka 3 ,000 straining ah 


Hospital, Herne Bay. 


a =pold ea who would - 
ure to assert the likelihood of a German success. 
the er ‘we have had the gr eat battle North of Arras. 


sof the seemingly interminable trench warfare. But 
s in truth a great battle in which the new tactics are 
€ npl ed—the devastating ‘‘rafales’’ of gunfire, followed by 
e-hammer onrushes of infantry. These tactics, reduced 
cience by the French, have been copied by the Germans. 
copy, however, is inferior. to the original. Not only is 
erman gunfire less skilful than the French, but the 
man infantry attacks, made in closer formations, are less 
essful and involve far greater losses. The Germans have 
f straining. every nerve and every resource to hold their 
nd _on this part of their front. They well know that the 
eis a climax, -and that it is but the prelude to big 
velopments. As. on the East so on the West, the 
have not got. It is essential to the ‘German scheme that 
as been reached. Their last resources on the West are being 
ed up. This hammering, one efore, must go,on until they 
ee = PEN break. The 
break is not 
far off. The 
bloody and 
shot-torn 
fieldsof North- 
eastern France 
and of Galicia 
are the grave- 
Wards s0-k 
Prussian 
famed elt aon ye 
dominion. 
--No- part of 
the German 
front had been 
more  elabor- 
ately protected 
by entrench- 
ments and 
: entangle- 
- ; ments than 


ot ig. ridge. to 
Petia Wise Ce ee 


eB. Wartciane,. ‘ the North of 
a member of the’ Mounted Arras Itwas 
i Constabulary. oz sk <2" SO. protected 


because of its 


has never been a more extraordinary 
r gomcne work known than the i eer ead Ms 


x redoubts. ~ “That the Germans should 


upation— is altogether improbable. Like their 
Jarge part of the native population of 
nce, their systematic Germanising of the 


Some of the wounded at the Queen Victoria Memorial 
T##>man with the billiard cue (on 
the right of the photograph) was wounded at Ypres on a 
; poet and was in bed at Herne ‘Bay on Monday at 6 p.m. 


es have a power - in. ‘trained reserves which the Germans — 


the ieir Western front should hold until some decision on the East 


"s vital line of lateral communications — 


labour on a work intended merely for 
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country, and their cultivation of it in order to add to their 
own supplies, the ‘‘ Labyrinth’? and other works of like 
character were the proof that they had. come into France 
determined to stay. It is always necessary to keep in mind 
that territory grabbing is the true motive for this Gothic 
outbreak, and it is always 
advisable to remember that 
these Goths do not expect to 
end the war. with treaties 
which they déspise, but be- 
lieve that they can in the end 
triumph over the Allies and 
keep what they seize by a 
process of exhaustion. 


The importance of the 
French attack and its steady 
success is its proof, on the 
other hand, that not all the 
defensive industry and elabo- 
ration of the enemy can ayail 
against military skill backed 
by such valour as that of the 
French troops. If the Ger- 
mans had military superiority, 
and even equal fighting 
strength, fencing themselves 
in would be the last thing 
they would resort to, or to which they would need to resort. 

Night and day the battle North of Arras has raged, for 
the interlude of darkness is now too short to Gistant the 
conflict. The feature of this attack is that it should be 
incessant, that the enemy should be given neither rest nor 
bee ae time, but in order to maintain himself, or try to 
maintain himself, should without pause be compelled to feed 
fresh troops and yet more troops into the furnace. He has 
been doing so; but it is a process that for the reasons shown 
“he cannot keep up. No battle of the whole war has been 
quite like this. Even the fiercest battles like those of Ypres 
and the battle on the San have had their pauses.. There 
have been interludes, however short, between the rounds. 

In this battle in France there is no pause, and there will 
be no pause until it is ended. With the repulse of every 
German counter-attack the French make another bound for- 
ward. Then the counter-attacks begin again. So it goes on. 
This is the ‘“‘push.’? The break will come when the enemy 
is no longer able to send in any more of his ‘‘ kannonfiitter.”’ 
We may depend upon it that. his capacity in that respect 
has been very 
accurately 
gauged. 

‘In the Ital- - 
jan -campaign 
the great bat- 
tle at Monte 
Nero should 
settle the fate 
of Gorizia. 

Looking at 
the situation 
as a whole and 
keeping in 
view. the im- 


portant fact 
that the Ger- 
mans and 


Austrians are 
all out, while, 
including 
Italy, the 
Allies have at 
least six mil- 
lions = and-a- 
half of trained reserves, no sound judgment can have the 
smallest doubt as to the issue. It is, as far as anything 
ever was, inevitable. 


To enable men supporting their officers at the 

front to recognise their regiments, it is now a 

rule to have their badges placed on the back 
of their tunics. 


‘“War~ Budget” Gifts _for Sailors and 


Soldiers on Active Service (see page 157). 
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Heroic Landing which “Nothing Could Stop” 
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Fheomagnificent wor, asvwiipisncu Dy Tne Allies In their advance intand in tke Gallipoli Peninsula aroused great enthu- ts 

siasm in Egypt when the full story became known. At Sari Bair men jumped from the boats, waded ashore in water up ») 

to their necks, and took three miles of ridges with the bayonet. Nothing could stop them. The? scenes shown in these E 

three photographs were described by Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett in the following words:— By the side of the Spraters, the 

beach parties of our splendid bluejackets and marines were marshalled, and, carrying the old rifle and old |equipment, 

went ashore with the troops. All praise is due to the splendid conduct of the officers, midshipmen, and men who formed 
beach parties.” : 


12Q 
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ee Where the Great Invasion Took Place 


Re 


~Here are some more of Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett’s films from the Dardanelles. The first picture shows the Australians 
landing North of Gaba Tepe. In the second picture is seen all that remains of the fort at Seddul Bahr, with the fore- 
shore, where part of the troops landed. The third picture shows more men disembarking from a steam trawler. 
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Another Trick of the “Mean, Brutal Cowards 


oy: be 


Mr; Balfour, the new First ira of the Admiralty, said in the House of Commons that the pravhions of German sub- 
marines are not only a flagrant breach of the laws of war, but are mean, cowardly and brutal. He added that the 
submarine problem cannot be treated in isolation, but that the general question of personal responsibility should ‘be 
reserved to the end of the war. One of the latest tricks which the Huns have practised is to disguise submarines with 
sails and then, without warning, to sink trawlers. This device has been successful on several occasions fecently. ei 
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“The harvest is ready, 
- But the labourers are few.”’ 


ota ae ates. a the growers Wok them are 
“scanning, the. horizons anxiously for help to gather 


Strawberries, 

ke. are generally ered by women, and 

Z are enough women in Britain who are cake 
out with desire to do_their bit. 

2 Sree is easy. Necessity, the great 

a: renee whose aid we British- -born 

a peer in national crises, 


¢g up ue eh many: of us have Been vainly 
g See commenced. Older men are being 
te he place of younger men, women 
e older men’s lighter jobs, and, 
large towns, a quantity of female 
ae has been crystallised, and 
mger. available for such work as fruit 
ng SE) 

hen the ‘ever-inicreasing eninition “work, the 

ht of which gladdens so many a woman’s © 
will make z a » still. heavier demand on the 


ee that to “onuribute there “fair- 
ards the ‘nation’s needs, they must bo 
their place in the scheme 
Attractive as the making 
munitions is, “especiall to those whose . 
red ones have suffere tees German shells, 
s-no doubt that the working- class 
iio lives close to the factory, who 
ably a factory hand, or at any rate 
erience of the tedium of long work - 
s, will fit into the new niche more ~ 
upper-class girl who 


s have left. Ty will not de-, 
them; rather ae they gain from 


7 n dignit and 


factory 


to the country for fruit picking. 
x annual psy: But there are no 


“ m ou on the best authority eh none 

d.a day; and expert pickers can make 
s. 9d. and 4s. The wage, therefore, is fair, and “we 
ot, a doing it, bolster up the sweating of womanhood. 
have to knock off or fall out, the loss will 
r employers. Then as to the conditions. It 
barrack room and the use of a general 
ithout such desiderata, work should be 
cases a small allowance of milk is given. 
details which must be, and should be, 


“the ee ‘from our hie cities: 


~ One of the staff at the new Maida 
Vale station on the Bakerloo exten- 
sion which has just been opened. 
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_ Fruit-picking for Women 


War Time Work in which there is Urgent Need of Help 
By FLORA ANNIE STEEL 


Author of “ India Through the Ages,’’ ‘‘The Gift of the Gods,” ‘‘Knight Errant,” &c. 


Now, supposing the conditions are found to be satisfac tory, 
as I paliete they will be in a majority of cases, would it not 
be delightful work for a party of six or more women or girls 
who could live, eat, and sleep together? It might be made 
a real country holiday. Up with the dawn, out in the dew- 
set fields picking ripe strawberries. It sounds idyllic; yet 
at the back of the beauty would-lie the certainty “that you 


were as truly helping Britain to win this war as if you 
handled a rifle-in Flanders. 


Possibly it May seem that strawberries, cherries, and the 
~ hke are but trivial things to garner, and scarce 
to be counted. as food. stuffs; but it must be 
remembered that the work expended on their 
production gives employment to thousands; that 

- the failure to harvest these crops will spell dis- 
aster to many families. And we women cannot 
learn too soon that it is pre-eminently our task 
to preserve our men, our children, our homes, 

our trade, aye, even our strawberries. | 

I knew a girl once who, with others had been 
wrecked on a desert island, their sole sustenance 
for a whole week being a case of strawberry jam; 
she never afterwards ate that comestible; but 
apart from other considerations, it has its food 
value. 

The need for workers being thus urgent, it 
behoves every girl who can be spared from home 
for a month‘ or six weeks to (preferably) form 
a little squad, a mess as it were, among 
her friends, and for this squad to volun- 
teer for work under good conditions at 
the nearest Labour Exchange; if she 
happens to live in a fruit-growing district, 
to let her 


or, 


willingness to work be made 
known to the surrounding fruit farms. 

labour 
front, 1t 
I think, become necessary to revise 


As time goes on, and female 


comes more and more to the 
will, 
the machinery at present existing for the 
bringing of supply and demand together. 
Labour Exchanges are -all very well for 
men, and for the women workers who, like 
the 
who can change their homes 
who: have no ties, no disabilities. A working man, when he 
finds work, takes his wife along with him as a matter of 
course. But much of the female labour on which the nation 
must draw is not fluid; it cannot shift its quarters at will. 
For this reason decentralisation is required, and if the 
effort were made to supply local needs by local labour, the 
result would be far more satisfactory than it is at present. 
But in the present crisis we women must not look for organ- 
isation outside ourselves. Men have enough to do with their 


own efforts after organisation. 


men, are more or less independent, 


at any time, 


Every one of us who has leisure on her hands should at 
once set to work to organise her own surrounding woman- 
hood. It is astonishing how much can be done by just a little 
initiative, a little determination. As I write I have a wire 
from one woman, who has set herself to get fruit pickers for 
the strawberry harvest, to say she has 400 volunteers. 


Here, as in munitions, it is ‘‘ Push and Go”? that succeeds, 
and if one energetic woman in each district were, unasked, 


-uncommissioned, to take the matter in hand, the strawberries 
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would run no chance of withering, ungathered, beneath their 


clustering leaves. 
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Egypt’s Red Crescent Work for Our Warriors — 


Under the name of the ‘‘ Red Crescent,’ splendid work is being done by the Red Cross in Egypt in connection with the 
wounded British and. Australian soldiers from the Dardanelles. Fig. (1) Scene on the platform of the railway station at 
Cairo, showing the mative stretcher bearers awaiting the arrival of the Red Crescent train. (2) A typical group of 
gallant Australians, wounded while fighting for the Mother Country. (3) Another scene outside the station at ete show- — 
ing the native bearers, Red Crescent ambulances, and British officials and nurses in readiness to take up their dul 

: arrival of the Red Crescent train. : ‘ 
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PART from uinaaie.- or any higher consideration, 
national safety bids us look after our soldiers. 
nee must be well armed and well fed and clothed; 
ee se bat this is not enough. They must also be kept in 
eee good health, and, when wounded, everything that 
2 brains | and money’ can’ db must be done to remove them 
eer ‘and apply all the miracles of modern science to their 
eure. > : 
it ake not always so, however. Napeleon’ s legions died 
; ke. flies with never an cnemy’s bullet to show; disease killed 
the m off. In the Crimea we lost each year 230 men out of 
every 1,000 through typhoid and dysentery. Even in the 


a number of victims claimed by disease. 

Ry But the lesson was laid to heart, and to-day-it is hard to 
‘see how the wit of man can go fur ther in preventive measures 
“by- inoculation against ty- 
~phoid and tetanus, by swift 
motor ambulance and hospital 
barge, by specially — fitted 
trains and- slings and cranes; 
_ with Red Cross ships in wait- 
cs > ing- to bear the wounded home 
in truly “palatial luxury. 4 
As for convalescence, it may 
“be: enjoyed in some grand old 
country home like’ Lady 
_Londesborough’s — in Scar- » 
borough, Lady Brassey’s in | 
the Ashdown Forest, or the 
Empress TEugenie’s lovely 
‘place on Farnborough . Hill, 
overlooking. the Hampshire 
plains. Compare this treat- 
ment. with that which pre- 
vailed in_ the Crimea, an un-~ 
easy memory of ‘neglect. and © 
callous” "incompetence upon 
which Florence Nightingale 

rose like a star. 

Our splendid defenders: are 
a national ‘trust, they and 
their dear ones at home. As 
keen, intelligent. men, British © 
troops know the | yalue of 
sanitation cand hygiene. They 
realise that their own bodies 
are fighting machines, to be 
kept in perfect order as the 
rifle is, or as the gun that 
works” so smoothly and mas- ~ 
ters the enemy’s fire. ge 

The health of our army is_ 
“amazing until one sees what 
science | has ied brought 29 


> 


re asd eds-of at 
of men _cooped up in- 


y forethought. By method and system de- 
blest men poeiad can lay her hands upon— 


Ge scouthta of water a ae swallows is looked. to. His 
a reoreation are. measured out, Ls feet and his eS 


a which turned iia scale in our. favour at 
ateau. 
Ck as s 
geon-General of the Army is Sir sities Slogzett, 
.M.G., an eminently practical medical officer of many 
en » from the Nile to the Indian Frontier. Sir Arthur 
resides oyer the Advisory Board which prompts the 
Coune marci on all questions of hygiene and clinics, The 
<a ae 


“Boer War our killed and wounded were barely half the 


Colonel Sir Anthony Bowlby,. 


Tt is - of friend and foe alike. 


Men in 2a Gis must heh 
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Great Doctors and Hic War 


SP » What Medical ‘Sethuce is Doing for our Army 


~ War Office has in this respect ‘shown. itself extraordinar 
alert. It called in great consultants who brought to b 
upon Army problems the incompar able experience of civil: 
health service. A unit of unique authority soon crossed 1 
Channel. It was made up of Sir Almroth Wright, direc 
of the therapeutical inoculation department of St. Mary 
Sir Wilmot Herringham of.‘ Bart.’ s,’ and Sir John R 
Bradford, Chief ‘Consultant. at Univer sity College Hospit 
Three expert- bacteriologists accompanied these doctors. ¥ 
had the rank of Colonel in the field. ; 


Meanwhile the Red Cross Society was also nobly served 
eminent men—by Sir Anthony Bowlby, who had charge 
the Portland Hospital in the South African w ar, and by | 
Frederick Treves, who, with full War Office approval, int 
duced 10dine into the soldier’s first-aid kit. 

What a di fference it makes,’ a volunteer surgeon repo 
from a_ field hospital’ n 
Rouen.  ‘‘If a man con 
here who’s had iodine pain: 
on at once, his wound 
rarely septic.  This~ stuff 
figuring finely in the war.’ 

Our Overseas Force owe: 
good. deal to Sir Anthc 
Bowlby, Surgeon-in-Ordin: 
to the King, and the aut} 
of many works on milits 
medicine. He was with Li 
Roberts at the last, and 
Chief Commissioner of + 
Red Cross he inspects 1 
hospital ships which ply be 
and forth from Southampt 
and fill those wonderful tra 
which our railway compan 
run with special coaches a 
special crews. 

Patriotism and professio: 
pride prompt the natio: 
greatest doctors to come f 
ward—as Sir Victor Hors. 
did—asking ‘‘to be trai 
ferred to the Active Serv 
List.”? The famous surge 
stood upon no ceremony. | 
was willing to go as a “sup 
numerary of hospital expe 
ence,’ who might be se 
wherever the pressure w 
greatest. .. Sir Victor’s o 
ambition was to give o 


wounded ‘‘all the surgi 
help their splendid servic 
deserve.’’ 


Specialists in gunshot woun 
volunteered in the same fi 
spirit, also ‘‘ abdominal ’’? m 
like Sir Berkeley Moyniha 
of Leeds, and Sir Alexand 
Ogston, the King’s Surgeon-in-Ordinary in Scotland. 4 
these made sacrifices of money and personal comfort to ser 
. the country, and we owe them more than thanks for buildi 


Chief Commissioner of the 
2 push Red Cross Society, starting on a visit to a hospital 
-elay ditches for weeks ship. 

i ‘ing rain, often 4 

ire, yet for ever gay and always ‘living 
in the Prussian sense—which is to say, they 
ree of the highest. military efficiency. How 


up a medical and surgical, service which is the envy a 


admiration of our Allies. 

The devotion of doctors in the field, the flying Red Cre 
motors and pharmacies, the ambulance trains and hospit 
ships—surely these will never be bettered so long as w 
endures. They cost money as well as organising genius; b 
the result is reflected in the incomparable morale of our Arr 
which has taken the Continent by storm and won the respe 
The contrast between our medic 
arrangements and those of our friends is only too evident 
them, and they Tegret it, “at any rate as regards early a 


to ‘the fallen. 


“In war,” reports Sir William Collins, another gre 
surgeon who went out to judge for himself in. West Flande1 
‘‘we witness a reversion from civilisation to barbarism, fro 
sanitation to mal-hygiene.”’ The British Army’s only risk 
this way is when it routs the enemy and occupies his trench 
for a while. 
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All the camps distributed at various spots, are in ideal ‘situations, and with the fine weather which has lately been experi- 
enced, the men are thoroughly fit and able to go through their training amid perfect conditions. There are several institutes — 
in the towns where the men can spend their time when off duty, and the Y.M.C.A. are providing tents in‘addition. Fig. (1) — 
Washing day of the military mounted police. (2) Athappy negro artilleryman, willing to ‘‘ do his bit.” (3) Watering horses and 


a V 
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mules of the ammunition column. (4) The me 


photo shows R.F.A. me 


drink on a hot day. (7) Colonel Pratt, C 
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n have to keep their working tools clean as well as their personal appearance; 


n cleaning up their hatchets and saws. (5) A healthy-looking lot of Kitchener’s men. (6) A cooling 
.B., delivering a veterinary lecture in camp. (8) Preparing for kit inspection. 
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ERE Britarinia less modest she might claim to rule 
the air as well as the sea, for her flying service 
has proved the most efficient in the war. 
E not start in that position, but attained it by 

just that doge 
way which is at once a strength and a weakness of our 
national character. 

This has proved a very bad surprise for the Germans, 
fully believed that we were far inferior to them in flying. It 
did look a bit as though we were. They had worked strenu- 
ously for efficiency, whilst among ourselves only the circus 
side of aviation was much regarded. Flying machines, 
fireworks, were deemed good ‘‘ pullmg”’ attractions for Open 
alr ‘fates. Apart from that 
the public seldom < thought 
about them. 

True, everybody knew that 
a Royal Flying Corps had 
been established, though very 


few took any imterest in its 
doings except when a fatal 
accident happened. The 


serious side of flying claimed 
little or no-attention from the 
British people, who persisted 
in regarding. the aeroplane as 
a new toy designed for their 
amusement. : 

When war broke out Ger- 
many had in her service some 
of the finest aeroplane pilots 
in Europe. ~ German air _in- 
dustry has always been so 
much associated. with-Zeppe- 
lins that its. achievements in 
other directions ~- got over- 
looked. A year ago Germany 
neld the most important record s for piloting heavier-than-air 
machines... She had numbers of these machines in readiness 
for use, and factories for building more. With such equip- 
ment arid a sufficiency of skilled pilots, Germany thought that 
she could be queen of the air any time she wished. But after 
a short contest the despised Briton came along on his ’bus 
and chased her from the field. 

Our air service, in fact, has made ander ful progress during 
the war. .Ten months ago it was a doubtful unit, now it is 
admitted to be the most effective of all. This does not imply 
any disparagement of those clever aviators, the French... Our 
men have won home just by their doggedness, their resource 
and virility in attack, as much as by their- skill-in handling 
machines. 

The ‘‘new arm,’ as flying is sometimes called, has added 
much to the cost ‘of warfare, both in lives and money, and it 
has trebled the effectiveness of artillery attack» Before the 
big guns begin to open out an aeroplane shoots up into the 
ely. The gunners watch it and direct their fire im accord- 
ance with. its signals. With the pilot in the aeroplane goes 
an observer, who picks out the position of troops as the 


The famous. airman, 


machine sails over the enemy’s lines, and tells his own artil- 
This information enables ranges to be 


lery where they are. 


Flight-Lieutenant Kilner’s. hydroplane. 


ged British gift for making up lee- 


Britain’s Air Service — 


The Greatest Surprise of the War for the — Huns” 


It did © 


who-’ 


like | 


Flight- -Commander Samson, 
about to start on an air voyage. — 


One of he machines which raided the Genial: naval ba e 
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being unable to find them, pounded harmlessly at some place. 


soldiers ‘‘ spied out’. in their trenches. 


found with accuracy, and- guns to be ‘need: with deadly. effect. es ie va 
Before these eyes aloft added to the dangers of a soldier’ Sas qk 
life, troops might lie snug in a cover whilst the enemy’s guns, 


far away. Nowadays, such a thing would be impossible. 
Neither men nor guns can hide unless they disappear alto- 
gether like rabbits, which is not always possible. ~ : : 
-Sometimes the aeroplane uses wireless, sometimes a smoke. 
ball or a bright disc, to convey information to the gunners. 
Whatever the agency the result is the same for the unlucky 
Not many minutes 
go by before the shells begin to rain upon them. It would 
be no exaggeration to say that the aeroplane has added 
thousands to the casualty rolls. 
ofithe war. se ie : 
As’ everybody ~ Knows: Hie 
flying ‘machines are used for 
raids upon the enemy’s terri- i 
tory, though so far as the E 
“~Allies~ are concerned. such 
raids are: not frequent, andi <i, ae 
their objective is ‘always:som6e, > <7 
place of military importance — = 
uch they try to destroy pues & 
bombs. Sueh raids are certain 
to become more frequent than 
they have yet been, and may 
“possibly “be undertaken “in = 
greater force, But, - when. 
moral effect and - “all” other: = 3 
‘ considerations have been taken i 
into account, the fact remains 
that the flying. machine is of 
little use as a fighter and of 
tremendous value as a scout. 
Actually, it is in scouting  . 
that air-craft do their most. 
useful war work. Nothing can equal them at this. From 
the machines photographs are taken automatically at the 
same time that visual observations are being made; so that = = —- 
the staff have pictures to guide them as well as the observers’ 
reports, An aerial scout can see over tremendous distances. 
Most of us know by experience how far a person standing on == 
a hillside can see over a valley. Well, the aerial scout can = 
take hill and valley too into his purview, and he does not — 
have to look at it from any fixed Pony, but may go ver Es 
he ‘can see best. » 


D.S.0., 


It is pretty generally known that submarines can eek be" ses 
detected from aloft, and the higher the scout the better he * 
sees down into the water. Zeppelins are the submarines of 
the air from a mechanical aspect, and, further, they have 
earned the comparison-by their treacheraue way “of fighting. 

Yet despite their bulk, noisiness and bomb-throwing, they are 
really only. scouts. It is as such that Germany chiefly uses _ 
them. Zeppelins make observation cruises from Heligoland - 

and elsewhere along the coast, but have no thought of attack- 

ing British warships; they ony want to know whether there E 

are any about. - 
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How the Cartoonist sees the War 


Io 
‘ 2) se 
a boa 
> 
at 
ars 
a. 
~ aes 
us 
U 
ra 
The cartoonist of the New York Tribune 
shows John Bull studying a list of his new 
Cabinet, and saying to President Wilson, 
: ‘fT am setting you a good example.”’ 
This cartoon ‘referring to the Zeppelin raid on England, was inscribed 
: pez 
re Ne - iy » i as i B ade. st +a 7 * 
by the New York Herald, Missed another Baby The New York Evening Telegram cartoonist 
2 depicts the Kaiser in his efforts to meet 
2 attacks on both battle fronts. 


\ 
he 


eM tfit 
a eS 


= tee 


———* — - MTS ; Another cartoon from the New York Hvening. Telegram 
_ A cartoon from the Jwustige Blatter. John Bull is supposed showing historic buccaneers handing over their laurels 


to be saying to the American, ‘‘You will find, Mr. E 
Moneymaker, that the only safe way to travel to Europe to: the- German hmperor. 


he: is to go in my friendly ship.”’ 
ae See Rie 147 
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A Novel Italian Method 


During the attack on the fortifications of Monte Corada the Italians employed savage bulls which were rushed against _ 
the barbed wire entanglements with their horns lowered. This novel method of attack was completely successful, and 
the infantry, following up, carried the fort which was being attacked. The Austrian garrison, after a short resistance, 


threw down their arms, ‘ : Seas 
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NE of the most ‘significant events of the past week’s 
campaign on the Italian side was the discovery of 
a secret German naval base on the isle of Sardinia, 
long believed to be merely a summer estate of the 

. Kaiser’s sea-lord, von Tirpitz. 
Th property, which is extensive, is at Cagliari. The 
man High Admiral’s estate runs down to the’ silent, 
“deserted peach, where even the hardy Sardinian fisherfolk 
~ rarely venture. Caves, some of which are iny isible fr om the 
; abound on the ‘tocky foreshore. 
Italians wondered why Tirpitz invented in the: pro- 
and they noted that the barren, rocky soil could bring 
im io financial return. A glance at a map of the island is 
ufficie t to reveal | the str ategic importance of the place.. 
e authorities have ~ since. patente the: German-owned 
- ate. as well as the cayes.| 

Jp till recently ‘the proper ty of the digi al has been in 
: of an individual named Calvino, who* posed as an 
who is suspected to be a German. gue 
ou 4 fortnight before the war a second German, re- 
‘o be an. engineer, . landed at Alghero, on the West 
f Sardinia, coming by steamer from Corsica. 
went South to. Cagliari, wee che and the mysterious 


: The cases, it was. give en out, contained furni- 
isolated dwelling-house. : 


“It is “suspected hat. Cagliari has 
n aa as a, supply, base for Gers eS 


ince the osircdon ae cwvar sthe 
vanished. Now his fortress, 
dwelling-house, is being .ex- . | 
y the police,- -who believe that 
e is an Austrian EOE: who used the 


{ - co DEE 
she fin f the D of our Ally’ 8 
t e 


A powerful sqi 
n £ 


esti a were sented. 
shelter. 
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Italy’ S Forward Sweep. 


es Amazing Discovery of a Secrzt German Naval Base 
By M. H. Donohoe 


coming had evidently been radiographed far an 
both the roadsteads- had been hastily abandoned by Xe 
enemy’s light craft. - 

Lissa’ was bombarded last November by the French fleet; 
the Italians opened fire on it anew, destroying the semaphoré 
eae ye oles eevee, and then moved on to Curzola, 
where the arsenal and stores were speedily re 
by the fire of the Italian cuns. tort a 

This work; however, was not what the navy of our Ally 
set out to do. It again turned its attention to Pola, but was 
unable to tempt the Austrians to separate themselves from 
the shelters of their base. Nothing flying the Austrian war- 
flag—not even a solitary destroyer—w as sighted during this 
second cruise, 

’ The light division of the Italian Fleet raided several islands 
of the “Dalmatian Archipelago, . Landing parties: on -the 
islands cut the cables connecting them with the mainland and 


_ destroyed signal stations. 


In the Upper Adriatic a flotilla of Italian destroyers was 
attacked: by ‘Austrian aeroplanes, but the latter were unable 
to inflict any damage; while the destroyers, under the very 
noses of the futile warplanes, bombarded Monfalcone afresh, 

' ssinking a number of lighter craft laden with war supplies. 
Those aeroplanes were the only sight of the naval might of 
Austria which the indefatigable Italian Fleet, in its sweeping 

: of the Adriatic, has "obtained during 
several: days. 

In the borabardment of Monfalcone 
Jtalian marines made a grand stroke 
by blowing to atoms. a big factory 
tately reared in the vicinity of the 
dockyard for the manufacture of as- 
phyxiating gases. 

The advantages gained by the 
Italian land forces were pressed home 
vigorously, with the result that our 
Ally’s: army got to grips with~the 
Austrian resistance in force. 

_- Ihave made a long tour along the 
roads leading to the Kastern, front. 
=It-is possible : to travel for miles in 
‘the neighbourhood of the old frontier 
_without ‘seeing a sign of war.--The 
countrysides wear their usual summer 
aspect.--The hay is being carted from 
the fields, and on the hillside the 
vines are being sprayed. 

When one. touches the main road, 
however, there is no longer any doubt 
as to the nearness of the fighting Jine. 

' Long lines of motor. lorries block 
every direction, some going up to the 
lines with food, fodder and munitions, 
others coming down empty. 

The steady rolling of artillery 

_eomes over the rolling vine-covered 
hills from the. direction of. Gorizia. 

~As I waited, listening to the combat, 
a black dot made its appearance, and 

resolved .itself..into,; an aeroplane on 
its, way back from ‘a. reconnaisance 
over the Austrian positions. «Circling 
over our heads, the machine dropped 
safely to earth behind a belt of trees, 
and within a few seconds no doubt its 
message was at headquarters. 


During my tour I made a halt ata 
 noadside:. hospital . in. a’ .-communal 
school. / Wounded were being. taken 
out. of the ambulance into. the’ hos-. 
‘The Army Medical Corps. men 


it; the . Italian 
-its attention to the 
‘hat and the larger 


eas things prac- 
own way. Their 


of fine” Lae Bis 


Sorubant: WwW. oM: ewé 4 epee 46 Platoon, 
2nd -London Regiment, has sent the following 
. =o latter to Messrs. E. and T. Pink in connection 
~ with the- above’ sketch : i— After an.engagement —. 
'we came across a clock which was ‘all battered 
‘and broken, a) ‘we thought it was no good; but 
ar: corporal said,’ ‘save it, it will do to tell the 


time.’, 


- mended... ‘Two wheels were cotton reels, the - 


a are two ‘important — pendulum-was made from a rib of an umbrella 
Dalmatian: Pepmpeaeos: 3 


.-and a piece of soap; the weight was lost, so we 

got an empty jam tin of your make, filled it 

with clay, and we stitl use it for a weight. 1 
may say that the clock goes well.” 
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-pital.. 


Well, after a lot of ‘maneuvering it was - 


were being assisted~ by the. parish 


~ priest and by others.attached to the 


army-as chaplains.‘ These-wear.a crey 
cord on ‘the hat and a_ metal star, 
denoting active service, on. the. collar 
of the soutane.. Both -at..the: firing 
line and at the hospitals in the rear 
these -men_ are performing. devoted 
service and do not shrink from ex- 
posing themselves, although their 
_ black habit exposes. them. to special 
danger. 

In the middle Eastern sectors of 


— 
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the Italian offensive line the operations hare, been confined 
to artillery fighting. -: 


- It has, however, been a more or_less_one-sided muck hopes 


the ‘Austrians thade but spiritless attempts to beat down the 


Italian fire under which their fortified positions are_ crumbling — 


to dust. 


On the Priuian side beyond Tolmino the Italians “dug 
themscives in on the 6,000 feet summit of Monte Ner 0, whence : 


their. guns were able to bring. converging fire to: bear upom 
the nearest. Austrian works. The. Italians evetyp tere smashed 
their way through the enemy’s fortified line. : 


At the end of twelve days’ vigorous Giesiees hae ads 


bitten deeply and firmly. into. Austrian territory eine a 
pageed broken line over 150 miles in: extent. 

- Conscious ‘of the enormous strategical value of Monte Nero: 
now in Italian hands, which dominates the fortifications: of 
Plezzo” and: Predil on the North, and the valley of middle 
Isonzo on the South; the Austrians have sown. the road ‘to 
Trieste with trenches and barbed. wire. entanglements. .. In 
‘this zone, too, they massed large numbers in readiness. iy a 
great struggle, the result of which _may~ decide: the fate of 
Trieste and the Austrian hold on the Upper Adriatic. + 

At the front the King is always where. things are happen- 
ing. ' King Victor Emmanuel is furnishing’ a splendid: eX- 
ample of: courage and devotion. to the cause of his country. 
He has been repeatedly under fire. 

The ‘tricolour of ‘Italy now waves ane Caporetto (eight 
miles north-west of Tolmino) to Porto Buso, in the Gulf of 
Trieste. 

In the high valley and rough mountain. Tidots near Capes 
retto there has been intermittent fighting. “For two days 


“the Italian guns have been pounding away at the Rupees: 


‘who have burrowed into cover on the oppo- 
“site slopess~~= - 

=On the lower Yeeneo Italian’ cavaliy have 
‘been given their chance and have carried 
out some brilliant exploits. For:dash and 
daring the mounted branch of the Italian 
‘army’ is matchléss.. 

Two-bodies of cayalry operating from dif- 


ferent points cr ossed the> Isonzo — by 
“swimming, and, ‘gaining the © East bank, ay 
rode far into ‘the’ enemy’ s territory bo 


reconnoitre his ‘positions. 
The- river was ‘quickly spanned by pon- 
toon bridges, and a strong force of infantry —_ 
“crossed <in ‘the wake of the’ amphibious ig 
horsemen. : 
The Italians in their operations are pro- 
ceeding carefully, so as to guard ‘against 
‘surprise. “Once Tolmino falls before the 
‘forces of Cadorna, the Italians will be in 
‘possession of an important railway running 
‘through -the middle. valley of the Isonzo 
; South to Gorizia and Trieste.~ > -7 
~The Italian ‘pressure on Tolmino tas ues 
exercised chiefly from two points. On the™ 


North, descending: from~Monte: Nero they — ¢ ES The enemy did not face. the music. “The 
are slowly driving the Austrians before Chevalier . Andrea Lebano, the severe punishment administered left them 
‘them. On the West, by passage of the © Westingheuse motor expert (Fly- - little heart for further fighting, ‘and © they 
Isonzo, the: Italians are able to threaten ing Branch), who served in the were speedily Be and. driven off. a 
the Austrian =communications:.> >» Ea] Italo-Abyssinian- War, and was «field: SRLS = Robes 


The -capture of Monfalcone was carried 
out with ‘spirit and dash: It is an BURGE 
tant gain for the Italian Army. 

[Monfalcone, in ‘Austria, ‘half-way be- 
tween the .Austro-Italian frontier and 
Trieste,-and within two or three miles of 
the head of the Adriatic, is a town of 
5,000 inhabitants, largely Italian.~ It is a fortified position, 
doubly important as commanding both the railway from 
Italy to Trieste parallel with the sea, and the lower Isonzo 
Valley railway parallel with the frontier] 

On the Northern and Western sectors of the front General 
‘Cadorna has also made’ good, sweeping the enemy from im- 
por tant points on the Trentino and Carniola frontiers. 

~The conflict in the Friuli that has been: raging. ~on the.banks 
-of the Isonzo has been crowned with success. 
difficult and obstinate struggle. 
and the fall of Monfalcone are so many wedges i in penetrating 
the enemy’s line. 

“The Austrians have been entirely aeacéa sai? the valley 


of Italy. 


Bataillon 


of the Lower Isonzo, and the Italians are “solidly established 


at several points on ‘the left bank. ° 


decorated as Knight of the Crown 
The Garibaldi Corps in”. 
France, having. been dissolved, he 
‘is about to join the  0.C. 22eme 
(Canadeins ¢ 
under Colonel) Sir F.M. Gaudat."~ 


It has been a. : 
The capture ‘of Monte Nero « 


from Monte Croce, and have possessed themselves of the Pass” 


Preikofel. Here the Austrians made a desperate resistance, 
recognising the vital importance of this zone. 
The Austrians again and again returned the attack. 


- arriving fresh upon the scene, were thrown 


~ holding ‘on. 


_ the Austrian were: dashed itself. in vain. 


--a second: Austrian infantry wave. 


“this novel and successful. method of war 
gers eae 


as entanglements» tees 
In the extreme North, on the threshold of the Carnic “Alps, 


after three days fighting, the Italians have swept the enemy ~ she ‘purpose. of exploding mines. 


* that hundreds" of Italian lives have be 


Wien. first rallied ee a ue ‘thee flung t¢ 
upon the aes latter ee: Preikofel with a 
- force. be 


walls: oe Sean ‘Latin. saucer fought, and n¢ quart. e) was 
given in the struggle for mastery. x a 

-The Austrians, undismayed at their losses, ought over t! 
bodies of their own slain. and from. behind the ramparts | 
their own. dead. ; 
- Ata critical moment of the fight. three: A 


decimated Itahan front. Here ‘the brave Al 
“ You must die, but never yield an inch 
officers. c 
The impact. of. Sateen forces was. terrific. : 
carried off. their -feet, were forced: back. down the. ‘pass, b 
reforming, -sprang.- at the. oncoming enemy. Fighting 
superhuman energy and courage, they brought ope. oe 
Tush to.a dead stop. a 
“The Italians fed their eel: tried. Gabiie t ine a re- 
intorcomante; and, against this strengthened all of bayonets, ee 


--Speedily entrenching themselves, the. Ttalians had to. tape 
“It rolled over. through © the 
first Italian line, the défenders being simply submerged I 
the torrent of the enemy. Way few. Austrians survived 
ensuing, dees pee fighting. Bl 
; -'Those who - “aid were. “glad ‘to. break away Es 
froin the deadly Italian grip,,. and so the ~ 
‘eriemy retired, his tottering - ranks farther 
thinned by machine-gun fire 


: - Although= bafiled, the “Auab ae were ee 
~ no. means beaten, and, gathering. strength, © 
they sought; in- three. additional Palos to 
overwhelm the Ttalians;<-45- 25; = ware 
~ But the Alpini: stood firm as. sae Poa. in 

' “their own native mountains,” shattering - to 
te pieces: the successive: Austrian ‘onslaughts. 

For a ‘sixth’ ‘time the Austrian’ officers 
sought to lead their men: ‘forward, but they 
refused to face’ again: “oie Ttalian steel’and : 
rifle fire. A ee ed ST ee ie 

Seeing their hestahoy.< with a ahaha 
like lightning the “Alpini passed : from‘the — 
defensive to the offensive. “Throwing aside 
their encumbering knapsacks--some “even 

in the ardour of the fray removing their 
tunics—and “ shouting Viva VItalia!?? 
they dashed full tilt at. ‘the nemy, “sweep- 
ing him from their path an nveé 
repulse into: a routs: | tay: 


edlarae ~ A Says, 


Numbers or Augtaunge pipeicaliy inn 
capable of saving themselves * y retreating, 
threw down their arms and surrendered to 
the gallant Alpinists. © ee 
‘After credit has Moen giv 
of the soldiers and tothe 
- ship, ~the* secondary | reason 
nae successes of. the Italian’ troops is i 
the General Staff of all ‘modern scientific m 

Along - -the-300-mile front’ of mountain 
methods have been applied—each in its pl 
against “military interest’ now to’ enumer 
but since the fact is‘known to. the world 
buffaloes urged on by exploding bombs r 
a.series . of. “Austrian barbed wire, a, det 


Frangais) 


“I may ell you that. the Italian 
ties have many thousands of savage bu: alc 
posal—the very animals - for these att 


“These battalions ' of Wasi: are a 


charges in the narrow mined passes _ wl ic 
entrance to the Austrian Trentino, — 
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Mansfield’s Welcome to her V.C. Hero 


The whole town of Mansfield, as may be gathered from the wonderful photograph reproduced above, turned out to welcome 
Lance-Corporal Fuller, formerly a ‘miner living in the town, and who won the V.C. for capturing fifty Germans at Neuve 


The first picture shows ihe huge crowds at the presentation in the market square. The lowcr picture shows 


Chapelle. 
Lady Victoria 


the Duchess of Portland leading the cheering. On her left is Lance-Corporal Fuller, and on her. right, 
Cavendish-Bentinck. 
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Written and Composed by ARTHUR STROUD. = oe eS 


No. 1203.] This Song must not be cut out and sold apart from “ The War Budget.” Anyone disregarding this intima 
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2 There’s a silent prayer arising 
From the very hearts of men, ; Sk saps 
- Soon to see the Peace star rising, Ss 
-Sheathed the sword with glory then. — Sot Saas 
Fearless aye, thro’ all triumphant, —_—- eee 
British pluck will surely bring : Soe pee 
To our country endless honour’ - ise it 5 
Won by sailors of the king. 
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: : M IG H TY EMPIRE. 


ee eee _ Sung by FRANK H. CRIMP. 


ded against. The Theatrical and Music Hall singing rights of this song are reserved. (COPYRIGHT. 
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~~ Ghorus—The shield of our mighty Empire, 
; So named by our Sailor King. 
As of old, boys, do your duty, 

To your ancient birthright cling. 
Fight for Freedom, King and Country, 
And your sword will gather might, 
All the Nation’s prayers are with you, 

And may God defend the right! 
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rebellion in South Africa and has carried his_cam- 
paign in German South West Africa to the point of 
capturing Windhoek, ‘the capital, is one of the most 
remarkable examples in recent history, both*on the 


success of personality and of the extraordinary absorbing | 


power of British institutions. 

Born on’ September 27th, 1862, at Grey- 
town, Natal, General Louis Botha, Pre- 
mier of the Transvaal, was, when the Boer 
War of 1899-1902 broke out, a Boer 
farmer quite unknown to the world out- 
side a small circle in Pretoria and the 
district. of Wryheid; where he had his 
farm, which, although called a ‘‘ farm,” 
is as large as many an English nobleman’s 
estate. Tall, broad-shouldered, deep- 
chested, massive, General Botha is a mag- 
nificent specimen of the strong breed of 
men of. South Africa whose life in the 
open air has endowed them with stores of 
reserve strength to make ‘‘ toils easy to 
them that would break any ordinary man.”’ 

Many epithets, have been applied to 
General Botha by men who have known 
him, and have studied his character, and 
have learnt to admire him. Lord. Kit- 
chener, once his opponent in the field, has 
described him as ‘‘a born gentleman.” 
But it~ was* an ex-artilleryman of the 
British Army, settled in South Africa, 
who paid him the’ compliment which in the present circum- 
stances he. perhaps appreciates most highly. ° 
General was about to take the field against the Boer rebels 


and the Germans, this former gunner presented himself at’ 


Potchefstroom as a recruit, and remarked, ‘‘ Botha’s the man 
IT want to serve with.’ ~ : 

To these epithets may -be added another two. General 
Botha has proved himself to be a great statesman and a born 
strategist .in war. His capacity for generalship is hardly 
surprising, for he comes of a fighting stock. His grandfather 
was a German soldier of fortune, who fought for France, and 
eventually emigrated to South Africa, where he married a 
Dutch lady. This soldier’s son, Louis Botha’s father, was 
General Philip Botha, who fought Africam savages and our- 
selves with equal impartiality in the 
days before Majuba. During the 
anxious period that preceded the war, 
Louis. Botha’s influence was always on 
the side of moderation, but, when war 
came, hé joined the commando. under 
General Lucas Meyer, and, after a 
period of-field service as Field-Cornet, 
was appointed:to the rank of General. 
His inherited qualities soon showed 
themselves, and at Colenso, at the 
many hard-fought fights on the Tugela, 
at Voolkrantz, and Peter’s Height, he 
showed §$upreme_ ability, strategical 
genius and courage. Shiga 

When Joubert died, 
Botha was appointed 
to the supreme com- 
mand of the Trans- 
vaal- forces, and for 
over two years he 
maintained —* ‘against 
the whole might of 
the British Nmpire a 
struggle whose hope- 
lessness he -realised 
more~* clearly than 
any of his followers: 
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Soldiers of the Hour: Bre 
General Louis Botha | e ee 


HE career of General Botha, who smashed’ the Boer ~ 


General Louis Botha. 


When. the. 


oe Se Femme Ree hr ae Mos teFicn } 


x 


_ 


Botha spoke last, quietly but firmly. 


out 
x 


war,, and the majority of British: officer 
came through the campaign with the 
same kindly feeling for their opponents. 
Even Lord Kitchener, with: his passion 
for regular and tidy armies, admired the 
army of farmers ‘opposed to him, and his — 
personal dealings with General Botha were 

~~ always frank and cordial. The two strong 
men. recognised each other’s strength and 
~could even crack jokes in a serious situa- 
tion. The story is told.that at a confer- 
ence when peace preliminaries were being 
discussed, Lord Kitchener, whose temper — 
had probably been sorely tried, remarked, 
‘““T must be off now, I’ye an armoured 
train to catch seven miles) down the line.” — 
“Don’t hurry away on that account,’’ said General Botha, — 


the inevitable end camenear he counselled an attitude of 
reciprocal trust, and-it was his influence * that turned tho 
scale in favour ofa formal surrender which preserved the Ma 
political cohesion and moral self-respect of the Boers. 
Although critical of British Crown Colony Administration, 
he remained unswervingly loyal to his interpretation of the. _ 
peace treaty concluded at Vereeniging, and with a firm hand — 
hé“has guided the Boers-into the quiet channel of ‘ordinary 
io 2 ita el oe BEtigh a party.~ polinasa 
tics. In less than 
five years from the 
peace he was Prime 
Minister of the Trans- 
vaal, and in - that 
office he has shown’ 
that-he is a respon- 
sible. statesman first 
and a party leader 
_ afterwards. . ~~ “ae 
_ And now-he is off 
on the old trail of 
‘war again, winning — 
fresh laurels for the 
Empire of which he 
is_so distinguished _ 
“an ornament. — 
_. Any account, how- 
ever brief, of General 
3 Botha’s career would 
= “be incomplete with- 
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Trish \ descent, her maiden é 
Emmet, and she is. proud of being able to trace_ 


Many stories aré told 
of his conduct during 
the war, and they 
are all.to his credit 
as a soldier and a 
gentleman. Here is 


one in the words ofa 


narrator who was 
present :— 
Before Johannes- 


burg Botha, behaved 
like ja hero of Plu- 
tarch. The question 
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Autograph extracts from books which have 


been sold in America in aid of the Belgian... 
“wounded. 


That on the left is a page from the 
carbon copy of Mr. Roosévelt’s African book; 
on the right is a reproduction from Peary’s 
book on the North Pole with an autograph 


letter and three strands of the flag which he.. 


raised ‘there. = 


2 eee 


grief of Emmet’s bethrothed at his death on the i 


her ancestry back ina direct line to that Robert 
Emmet, who gave his young life for Ireland 
more than a-hundred years ago, and. who is com- 


. . ‘ : giz x 
memorated in a lyric by Thomas Moore, describing the _ 


scaffold :— aioe Fea 
‘She is far from the land where her young her 
"sleeps, ‘ ees 2 
And lovers around her are sighing; 
But coldly she turns from their gaze an 
weeps, Gas Feet x : 

For her love in his grave is ae : 


es 
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oS More Men Released for Service at the Front 
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These photographs show the various ways in which women are helping to win the war. In the first photograph is shown 
“a woman driver and guard who are employed by one of the large London stores on a motor delivery van. In the second 
- photograph is seen Miss Brian, a van driver in the service of a West End firm. Miss Brian is also shown in’ the fourth 
)> picture grooming her horse. The third photograph shows the Women’s Volunteer Service canteen. The van is permitted 
“to travel around inside Woolwich Arsenal, where the munition workers are glad to avail themselves of the opportunity 
; for a cup of tea or coffee. In the fifth photograph is seen a woman conductor, one of the 26 employed in a similar capacity 
pe by the Ipswich Corporation, ° 
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Sp Actresses on a Camp Tour = — 


A concert. party, organised by Mr. George Edwardes, has visited Windmill Camp, Cudgershall, Hants, and given enter- 
tainments to the soldiers who are in training there. Fig. (1) (left to right) Miss Nellie Taylor, Miss Elise Craven, and 
Miss Dorothy Shale, criticising the camp cooking. (2) Miss Taylor receiving rifle instruction. (3) Her transfer. to the 
trenches. where she looks as if-she would make a formidable soldier. (4) The entertainers entertained at a boxing match; 
left to right are scen, Miss Phyllis Legrand, Mr. H. Drummond, Miss Elise Craven, Miss. Taylor, Miss Shale; and Mr. 

Robert Michaelis. tag ine ; 
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wert killed: One ‘infant, one boy, one man, and one 


Admiralty Report. 
” INCENDIARY BoMe 


ght dropped bombs on the 


—Berlin Official Wireless. 


wharves and docks in 


Ss soldier is, as regards valour, a brave combatant, 
directed by men who have placed themselves outside 
umanity, and shares their responsibility. Let us 
€ more, and soon, may it be given to a Scottish. 
storm, as in Aytoun’s spirited verses, an island on 
rd Rosebery in Preface to “Scotland for Ever.” 


EY. : oe =i = 
Italy is the ninth enemy 


. but we must unfortunately count North America 
yur enemies, Her supplies of arms are entirely one- 
Councillor Wagner of the German Defence Union. 
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EES 5 h ms onde Oe tas 
eam of a universal hegemony is shattered. ‘The world 
The peace and civilisation of future humanity must 
nded on respect for existing national autonomies. Among 
G all have to sit as an equal, and not as a master.” 
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ws reply to the “ Treaty Breakers.” 


ER <> TEN : 


oO whom we owe more in the present war 
e. Thanks largely to his knowledge of Ger- 
ordinary versatility of his own mind, he suc- 

man after another had previously failed, in 

Be cacy out of our slipshod and paralytic 

Willa > : 


ies 


ce.” —“ The Star and Echo.” - 
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with the wooden leg who favours compulsory 


osition to get arms from us, Germany is 

3. np. ° . « 5 SA e 

rself freely of our splendid interning facilities. 
tT a oe 4 ss 


Temple End, Gt. Wilbraham, 


irmont Terrace, North 
Gy Dorset ie 
n Ashbury, Shrivenham, 
eiiunstell Road, Wolver- 
‘New: Town, ‘Bishopstone, 
nham, Berks. 
uF scheme is given below :— 

uiries have been received in regard 
Budget” will send, carriage free, 
phs by any of our readers as a friend 


also be sent to 


arcel is to be sent and their 


addressed to the Editor, 


heck te eee 


fee. The Editor’s decision is final. 


to the photographs 
‘Editor has decided to make the following offer. 

\ges a parcel of 
or relative. 
‘son in question (and a stamped addressed envelope for r 
the Editor, together with 


1 n which he is serving 
2 eg own name and address. _ : 
One award only will be made to 


“The War Budget,” 12, Salisbury Square, E.C., 
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“Tam not too old at 75 to dé my little bit.”—Lord Pontypridd. 


“My name is Elsie Mallett. I’am nineteen years of 
wish to fight in the trenches with all the tideeanda “of fades 
that are: there.”—Girl’s letter to London Volunteer Rifles 


Secretary. 


“Recollect that my Nuncio could not approach the Emperor, 


and that the very people who prevented him from doing go are 


those who are now clamouring for my benediction.” — The Pope 


to ex-Austrian Ambassador at the Vatican. 


a 


‘e 4 . . f 
Ideas do not perish till people perish with them.”—An 
American on Germany's world-dominution obsession. 


> > > 
“The United States should line up with the Alliesim mediately. 


“Continued peace, although meanmg enormous prosperity. to 


America, will surely make the country ‘the most hated of nations.’ 
England and her Allies will not be pleased to pay the United 


. States 60 per cent. profit on iron and steel and munitions of 


war, while other nations will hate America for not assisting 


”? us * . . . 
them.’ —* Daily Telegraph” interview with American banker. 


SS 


“We are prepared for-war as no other nation is to-day. We 
would go to war with money, and place the national resources of 
our country at the disposal of our allies. Instantaneously we 
could advance to Hngland, France, and Russia billions of credit, 
plus supplies, easily.’ —American banker in “ Daily Telegraph.” 
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“Tf we get copper, wheat, fodder, oil, petrol, and cotton, 
mediation is possible, and we will arrange that in future 
American citizens may goto England without danger to life. But 
President Wilson must be quick.” —Hamburg Fremdenblatt.” 

or eres 
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“What Germany needs is a couple of allies that do not require 
so much help.” —“ Indianapolis Star.” 


>-—C—“‘t 
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“On one occasion when in Berlin I proposed the health of the 
Kaiser. God forgive me; I'll never do it again.’—Mr. Will 
Crooks. 


“Comrades, if your strong arms did not hold back the English 
(God damn them) and the French (God annihilate them), do you 
think they would spare your homes and your loved ones?”’— 
Tncitement to German soldiers on. Prince Rapprecht’s birthday.” 


DGET” PRESENTS FOR SAILORS AND SOLDIERS 


COMFORTS SENT TO— 


No. 7122, Pte. W. Webb, Hut 10-1, 2nd Suffolk Regt., Gefangenen 
_. Lager, Doeberitz, Deutschland. ; 
No. 2070, Sergt. H. Sweet, 2nd Batt. Scots Guards, 
"War, 31 Barracks, Gottingen, Germany. 
No. 8690, Pte. C. Norris, D. Coy., 2nd Wilts Regt., 36 Barracks, 
Prisoner of War, Gottingen, Germany. 
Pte. W. J. H. Foster, 8835, Ist South Staffs Regt., 26 Hut, 
“War, Gottingen, Hanover, Germany. ; 
Pte. Tom Fisher, No. 8978, D. Coy., 
Gottingen, Hanover. 


British Prisoner of 


Prisoner of 


Wilts Regt., Prisoner of War, 


of our men published in ‘The War 


comforts to the one who is identified in this 
The identification to be proved by forwarding an actual 
eturn). The name and home address of the 
the name of the soldier’s regiment and number, or in the 
and his rating. In addition, readers must give full 
any individual. All com- 
and marked ‘‘ Presents.” 
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Five-Thirty a.m. in Camp 


The men of the new-Army are astir very early each. morning and are having excellent experience in the simple life at sun- 
rise:. Their mode of life will give them health and strength for the remainder of their lives, and thus their patriotism 3 
will have pramoted an additional and beneficial influence. Photographs show the first duties of the day. The shower * 

bath is obviously the most popular item in the day’s programme. : 
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Duke’s Son, Cook’s Son, Son of a Belted Earl” 


~fion, A, E. Butler, wearing apron, as a private in the Sports man’s Battalion. He has now received a commission in the 


King’s Royal Rifles. 


During “ Rest ”’ intervals the troops of the 2nd Divis 
Competition, which was organised by the Right Rev. 
with the Division. The 3rd Battalion Coldstream Guards were the winners. 


ion, British Expeaitionary Force, have taken part in a Football 
L. H. Gwynne, Bishop of .Khartoum, who is serving as a Chaplain 
The Prince of Wales, who took a great 
a handsome silver cup to the Battalion. Photograph shows the cup and 


Pte. J. Robson, Pte. A. Buffery, Pte. J. Orton, L.-Sgt. A. Turner, 
Pte. A. 


interest in the competition, personally presented 


the winning team. The players’ names are as follows: 
L,-Cpl. J. Mitchell, Pte. W. Batchelor, Sgt. H. Downes, Pte. C. Richardson, Pte. G. Cockram, Pte. A. Hunter, 
Falconer. 
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‘Distifiguishing Badges of the Navy and Armye 


With this issue.of ‘“‘The War Budget’? is presented a fine coloured plate of distinguishing badges of the Navy and 
Army, so that our readers may. readily be able to recognise the chief ranks, commissioned and non- -commissioned, ‘of 


our sailors and soldiers. 


The badges are generally worn on the shoulder of the great coat as well as on the sleeve or tunic cuff. For rintanke: 
a 2nd Lieutenant will wear a heraldic star on his cuff.and shoulder, and a Lance-Corporal displays above the elbow of his 


sleeve one gold angular stripe. 


It will be noticed that in the Naval officers’ stripes a curl always appears, 


the Service. 


which indicates the Executive branch of 


The descriptive labels which appear in hte plate underneath each badge are not part of the badges’ themselves, but 


are inserted for identification purposes only. 


THE NAVY. 


ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET.—Five gold stripes in all—one broad 
and four narrow.’ The-narrow stripe nearest the elbow is 
curled in the middle. 

ADMIRAL.—Four gold stripes. in all—one broad and three 
narrow. The topmost narrow stripe has a circular curl in 
it ranning from left to right. The curl signifies the 
Executive branch of the Service. 

VICE-ADM!RAL.—The gold stripes are reduced to three—one 
broad and two narrow. The uppe ermost of the narrow stripes 
being curled in the middle. 

REAR-ADMIRAL.—There is only one broad and one narrow 
gold stripe on the sleeve. The narrow stripe has the dis- 
tinctive curl. af 

COMMODORE.—One broad gold stripe with curl. 

CAPTAIN.—Four narrow gold stripes... Topmost 
curled. ‘ 

COMMANDER.—Three narrow gold stripes, 
being curled in the middle. 

LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER.—Three narrow gold stripes, the 
middle stripe being slightly narrower than the other two, 
and the topmost stripe curled. 


stripe is 


the topmost stripe 


LIEUTENANT.—Two narrow gold stripes with curl in upper- 


most stripe. 

SUB-LIEUTENANT and MATE.—One curled gold stripe. 

GUNNER’S MATE and GUNLAYER, -tst CLASS.—Two gold 
guns crossed. Two gold stars surmounted by gold and 

~ searlet crown. : 

GUNLAYER, 1st CLASS. Sree crossed gold guns 
stars. 

TORPEDO GUNNER’S MATE (Higher Standard).—Two crossed 
gold torpedoes and two gold stars surmounted by gold and 
scarlet crown. 

CHIEF YEOMAN OF SIGNALS.—Two crossed blue aid white 
flags: Three gold stars. surmounted by gold and scarlet 
crown, 

LEADING SIGNALMAN.—Two crossed blue and white flags 
and two gold stars. 

PETTY OFFICER TELEGRAPHIST.—Gold lightning flash with 
gold wings, surmounted, by gold and. scarlet crown. 
CHIEF STOKER.—Three-bladed gold propeller screw, 

mounted by gold star. 

CHIEF and other ARMOURERS.—Crossed gold hatchet and 
hammer intersected with gold gun, and surmounted. by 
gold star. 

1st CLASS PETTY OFFICER.—Three ‘gold angular stripes, two 
crossed gold anchors, surmounted by gold and scarlet crown. 


and two gold 


s5ur- 


“SOLDIERS, THE KING!” Ne 


THE ARMY. ee 
FIELD-MARSHAL.—Two crossed gold batons- cneucted hy: date 
wreath of laurel, and surmounted by searlet and gold crown, 


GENERAL.—Crossed gold sword and baton, above which appeal 
a heraldic gold star surmounted by scarlet and gold crown. 


LIEUTENANT- GENERAL.—Crossed gold Bieta and baton sur- 
mounted by scarlet and gold crown. 


MAJOR-GENERAL. Grosse gold sword sad baton surmounted 
by heraldic gold star. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL.—Crossed gold sword and baton. 


COLONEL.—Two gold heraldic stars surmounted by scarlet. and 
gold crown. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL.—One gold star aokonaeed by scar re 
and gold crown. 


MAJOR.—A single scarlet and gold crown. 
CAPTAIN.—Three gold heraldic stars. 
LIEUTENANT.—Two gold heraldic stars. 

2nd LIEUTENANT.—One gold heraldic star. = 


ist CLASS STAFF SERGEANT-MAJOR.—Scarlet and gold 
crown encircled by gold wreath of laurels. 


ist and 2nd CLASS MASTER GUNNER.—Gold cannon and gun 


carriage surmounted by scarlet- and gold crown. g: 
STAFF SERGEANT-MAJO R.—Single scarlet and gold crown. 


COLOUR-SERGEANT.—Three gold angular stripes with angle. 
pointing downwards, above which appear two crossed Union: 
Jacks surmounted by scarlet and gold crown. 


SERGEANT.—Three gold aipelion stripes with ashe pointing» 


downwards, 
CORPORAL.—Two 
downwards. 


LANCE-CORPORAL or -BOMBARDIER. Ginga gold angular 
stripe with angle pointing downwards. 


gold angular 


ROYAL ARMY _MEDICAL CORPS.—Three gold angular Wecaiar 
‘with anglo pointing downwards, above which appears a red— 
eross inside thin pala circle, ‘surmounted oe searlet and * 
gold crown. 


stripes with angle pointing 


4 


GUN LAYERS.—Gold wreath of laurel in which appears a i gold 


letter “* LL.” 


Toasting the King, in water, at a large hospital. 
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FOR THE BOYS AT THE FRONT 
Just put a Cake of 


Pears’ Soap 


in the next parcel of presents you are sending 
it greatly enhances, the Joy of the Wash and the shave 


Large Cakes supplied in 3 tablet boxes convenient for enclosing in parcel—it takes up very little room. 


A beautiful coloured reproduction in fac-simile of ‘BUBBLES.’ The world-famous picture by Sir JOHN E. MILLAIS, P.R.A., 


size 28in. by 19in., free from advertising, will be sent post free on receipt of 10d. in stamps or postal order. 


A. & F. PEARS, LTD., 71-75, New Oxford Street, LONDON, W. 


LS 


_. 
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i eos best oa ; ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE ONLY FUND 
APPROVED BY 
THE ARMY COUNCIL | 


R.S.P.C.A. FUND FOR SICK AND WOUNDED HORSES. 


The EARL OF LONSDALE, in a letter to the Press, writes: 


‘© ] read the Duke of Portland’s appeal through the R.S.P.C.A., i 
and I can assure all those who have subscribed, and who are ready d 
and willing to subscribe, that no contribution could be of greater 

benefit to the English horses at the front than this Fund. The 

Society is not working as an independent one but under 

the supervision and request of the War Office, and i 
advantages rendered by the Society are marked to a degree. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 
to Complete the building of a Second Hospital for 1,000 Horses. 
E. G. FAIRHOLME (ion. See, to the Fund), 105, JERMYN STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


VALUABLE PICTURE 


Absolutely Free 


to every reader of the 
“WAR BUDGET.” 


PRESENTATION COUPON, 
“WAR BUDGET,” 24.6.15, 


Entitling the Reader to. ONE FREE Fine- 
Art Plate of ‘‘ The Home of the Deer,” from 
the Orginal Painting by G. Willoughby, the 
Engraved surface measuring 16 by 11 ins. on 


Plate Paper 22 by 16 ins, 


To W. B. COLBAN-EWART, 
THE BRITISH ART ASSOCIATION, LTD., 
251, KENSINGTON HIGH ST., LONDON, W. 


Sir-—Please forward me the picture of “‘ THE 
HOME OF THE DEER,” from the Original 
Painting by G. Rey Blea together with your 
ILLUSTRATED LIST OF ART PRODUCTIONS. 
Enclosed is the nominal fee of 6d. by Postal Order 
(or stamps 7d.) to cover cost of case, packing. 
ca g, and all other expenses, NO CHARGE 
WHATEVER BEING MADE FOR THE 
PICTURE ITSELF, 


NONE au eickcte tae 


AGT ES8 ic. on, coe Re ells poh cae 


Please write clearly, 


“THE HOME OF THE DEFER,” By G. Willoughby. 


A limited number of the above Plates can be had if desired, PAINTED BY HAND IN WATER COLOURS BY A 
FIRST-CLASS ARTIST, for the merely nominal sum of 3s. 6d. each. Money returned IN FULL if not approved. 


All applications should be plainly addressed: 


‘W. B. COLBAN-EWART, THE BRITISH ART ASSOCIATION, LTD., 251, Kensington High Street, London, W. 
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Mr. Asquith’s Visit to ae oA in the 


a 3 ae 


1B Pe 


eee ee 
3 ire of 


ste er to France was the’ first occasion on which a British Premier has visited the actual 


The recent visit of the. Prime Ministe 
in the field. Photograph shows Mr. Asquith chatting to General French outside the 


Si ‘scenes of operation of a British Army in 
no nanl) Elnndniartere of the British Army. 


Tne War Buaget 
June 24th, 1915. 


Mr. Backhouse, tn this week’s ‘ Story,’ deals with the fighting on the Eastern front from Riskorwice on the “san tol aae 
Mosciska. The enemy attacked in dense columns on the front of the River Lubaczewka, which he succeeded ine crossing in: wes 
- its lower course as well as between the Lubaczewka and the Wisznia, where he captured the village of Tuchla. On. the piee. 
left bank of the Dneister the Russians delivered an exceptionally audacious counter-attack, during which sev ral com- Reo 
i panies of Tyrclese riflemen and the abth Jaeger battalion were almost Se: sabred auc dispersed. : = 


Te Sae ee wero a ce ea ee a 


ralaven- differ Beats at one aad the same time, 
it. is- naturally not easy for the reader of official 
ommuniques to, seize the connection between 
them or .to.estimate their re*tive importance. 
BS: to. have worked : 
fis. ereater, how- 


oe: on E tha West the 
-the North and South 
ave been the well- 
; of the-Italians on 


hese points the 
on the defensive. 


He ee Pod: ts on 
he Ravka to the West. = 


eo stiffened 
_ utmost ms 


“of _this at- 
: front. front 


arte so as’ ae e 
= up the for ces 


air-cushion. 


-.shows a _ military 


ihe. ‘base, wever, wen which the heaviest 
irae by. the Russians is Lemberg. The reason 
ermany across Poland is, so’ long as 

e any forces -worth speaking of on foot, a 
r. -It means long lines of communication 


_and Germany alike. 


e 

-worl: of strategical railways. - 

IL oe -of the compass. 
oth to sae 


a | military base, Bombers is. unique. 


seentre like it in Europe. 


The Story. of the Great War 


The Limit of Germany's Staying Power 
‘ _.. By James C. Backhouse 


nig given in Germany to peace discussions. 
: is to be found primarily in events in the Eastern theatre of war. 
b achieved against the Russians in time to stave off a breach on the West. 
si Pes oe reached the limit of her staying power. 


Motor cycle despatch riders. are undergoing a. 
severe physical strain at the front, as many.of 
the Continental roads are extremely uneven, 
and the motor-cycle, although perfected to a- 
considerable degree, is still far from being an 
‘And yet the men are performing 
~ remarkable feats, and may presently replace 
~. cavalry for many duties. 
cyclist 
‘position. . 


devastated country. But Galicia offers as! 
hich. 


lastern-end of this bridge is phe 
These ‘lines > 
Conse- ° 
aT RODE: 5 into 


The Austrians | 
==) 63 


The War Budget, 
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Not long ago all talk of peace was banned, 
It is now seen that decisive 
Germany, besides, has 


> 


planned this great base and its w fab -worl of railways so that 
in the event of war with Russia they might throw troops 
into it by several routes across the Carpathians, and theri 
mass them with ease and rapidity at the jumping-off places 
on the Russian frontier. The struggle for Lemberg in the 
early part of the war was conse- 
quently a struggle of the utmost im- 
portance, and the loss of this base 
was to the Austrians irreparable. 
Now that the Russians have got it 
the process of concentration and dis- 
tribution has been turned right 
round. The Austrian plan has been 
used against themselves, 


It will readily be seen, therefore, 
to what an extent the enemy would, 
by recapturing Lemberg, cripple the 
Russian | activity. The recapture 
would reduce the prospect of a Rus- 
sian invasion of Germany and Austria. 
Even if the great reserves of Russia 
were all brought forward, they would 
have the work of the campaign to 
begin all over again. 


We can well understand, then, the 
importance attached by the German 
Headquarters. Staff to these opera- 
tions on the Dniester and the San, 
which have the retaking of Lemberg 
for their immediate aim. Nor is it 
surprising that the Germans have 
focussed upon this enterprise all the 
forces and resources they have avail- 
able. “The enterprise. must be con- 
sidered one of the events having’ a 
profound effect on the course of the 
war, 

The Germans have been making an 
effors to reach Lemberg at one and 
the same time from the West and 
from the South. On the West the 


army of General von - Mackensen., 
pushed forward from ~Przemysl to 
Mosciska, a town on the little river 


Visnia, about twelve miles Hast of 
the San and thirty miles. from Lem- 
berg. It was along this line that the 
Russians concentrated and entrenched 
themselves~after’ Przemysl had been 
evacuated. As usual the Gernian host 
were hugging the-maim railway from 
Cracow. Upon.it they were chiefly 
dependent: for. supplies. The railway 
is only a mile or two to the North 
of Mosciska; and there is ltere a main 
road which runs through the town. 
Mosciska thus became the centre of 
* : a great and desperate battle The 
Garman mass formations, thrown forward until they reached 
the Russian entanglements and obstructions, were held up, 
but did not give way. On the contrary, they continued 
during the succeeding night to a maddened effort to tear 
their’ way through, and to smash down the impediments. 
The storm of shot and shell poured upon them lit up the 
appalling scene, These wildly struggling thousands entrapped 
or impaled, did towards morning in places break through. 
Then the Russians charged into them with the bayonet, It 
was a heavy repulse. 

‘In the meantime the Russian counter-thrust across the 
lower San and its Eastern tributary the Lubacksavka menaced 
the railway passing through Jaroslav to Cracow. On_ this 
line the German host relied alike for food and for munitions. 
For yon Mackensen to advance further towards Lemberg 
awhile this menace remained was simply to advance further 
into danger. He therefore altered his dispositions on an 
extensive scale. His still enormous column was formed to 
drive straight through to Lemberg Eastward. Finding the 
Russian_ position, at Mosciska. too. strong to be forced; he 


The photograph 
in an exciting 


The War Budget, 
June 24th, 191d. 


faced to the North-east, and delivered his next main blow 
across the Lubacksavka, near the confluence of that river 
with the San. This assault was made in that intensified 
mass formation characteristic of what has been called the 
German ‘‘ phalanx.” At the same time a second dense 
column was launched against the Russian positions between 
the Lubacksavka and the Visnia. The battle extended from 
Mosciska to Piskorovice; a place some fifteen mites down the 
San from Jaroslav. The first German mass fought across the 


lower Lubacksavka, and the second captured the village of 


Tuchla, but the Russians at Mosciska remained unshaken, 
and the result of this fighting had been to force the great 
phalanx off its direct route, while still further weakening its 
power by severe losses : 


The change. of front carried out by the German General in 
what- seems to have been ‘an interval of not more than 
twenty-four hours was‘a very remarkable ‘feat. . It is evident 


that bis situation after the repulse at Mosciska had~become 


grave. ‘To alter the dispositions of vast masses of-troops-is 
no easy matter, but there was here quite clearly a most 
pressing necessity. failure in this enterprise is manifestly 
not thought of. : 

In truth whether or not he could drive through depended 
largely on the fortune of the coincident German attempt to 


reach Lemberg from the South. From Stry the most direct 
route of the army of General von Linsingen to Lemberg lay 
across the Dniester at Rozvadov, following the Stry to 
Lemberg railway. It was the most direct route, but it was 
not the easfest._ The Dneister is‘by no means a river readily 
to be crossed in face of a determined opposition. General 
von Lingingen had* consequently to choose some spot where 
the operation of bridging could be least interfered with. He: 
decided, and rightly, that the best place for that purpose was 
Zarayno.. The opposite bank of the river there is covered 
with a dense belt of forest, and the country just beyond flat. 
While, therefore, making“a fcint to cross at other points, he 
struck with his main force due East from Stry to Zarayno, 
successfully bridged the river, and passed over the greater 
part of his army. ~ 


This moyement was-well conceived and bold: Though the 
forest<belt-is here five miles in depth, yet immediately be- 
hind it runs the railway from Lemberg to Stanislav. If the 
Germans could get astride this railway, they. would cut 
through the Russian front in a vital*place. -They would 
sever the chief and most direct communication between the 
Russian armies in Southern Galicia and Bukovina and those 
holding the line of the upper Dniester and the San. 


Before sufficient Russian opposition could be brought to 
bear against him, this is what von Linsingen succeeded in 


doing. The consequence was that the Russians had to 
= 4 


_The Maori contingent of the New Zealand Expeditionary Force in Egypt. A group of Maori sergeants. 


evacuate Stanislav, and retire from all the area they occupied — 
in Southern Galicia to the South of the Dniester, making — 
that river their new frontage. Indeed, through the march 
von Linsingen had in effect stolen upon them, they found 
themselves faced with the greatest danger that had unti 
then arisen during the whole Galician campaign. For whil 
von Mackensen with all his driving had not breached their 
front, von Tinsingen had. _He had got through the forest. 
In a battle for the railway the Russians, out-numbered and — 
out-gunned, had been defeated: The result was that the 
Germans seized Bukaczovce and obtained command of about 
sixteen miles of the railway as far down the Dniester as 

Sivka. : ee ‘ 4 : 


These. advantages, however, had not been won without a | 
delay of several days, and it was just that interval, Lemberg ~ 
being. the military base. it is, which enabled the Russians — 
while von Linsingen was striving t6 consolidate his position, — 
to mass against him forces sufficient to ensure his defeat. Fe 
His army was cooped up in the comparatively narrow space | 
between the railway on the one side and the Dniester on the 
other. The Russians, holding him in front, attacked him in ~ 
flank across the Northern end-of this narrow space. It was 
a furious battle. The flank attack, however, proved over- © 
whelming. There was nothing forit but-for the’ Germans ~ 
to retreat over the Dniester as rapidly and in as good order 


» 


- 
te 


te ~ pont > 3 Spee Sapte cst 74 
as they could. Of course von Linsingen fought to the last — 
to keep the very decided advantage he had gained, and he 
did not begin a retreat until he saw that the position was 
hopeless. That put him in a situation of grave peril. - His 
best troops, formed up as a rearguard to cover the difficult 
operation of recrossing, had_ practically to be ‘sacrificed to 
save the rest of the army. Those of them who did not fal, > 
some 7,000, were taken prisoners. The army was thrown into — 
confusion. The Russians, taking advantage of this:to cross 
in pursuit, and utilising for that purpose the bridging ma- + 
terial of the enemy, pressed their victory, took another 8,000 ; 
prisoners, additional guns, and a huge quantity of equipment. * 


It has since been reported from Berlin and Vienna that — 
the army. of von Linsingen has again taken the offensive 
Difficulty arises in estimating the value of enemy com- 
muniques from the fact that places are mentioned in them 
which. do not appear even on the newest large scale maps. 
This is never the case with statements issued by the-Russian 
General Staff. What has certainly occurred is that various” 
attempts ‘have been made by the Germans and Austrians to 
cross. the Dniester considerably below Zaravno. The crucial 
section of the river, however, is above Zaravno, because the 
enemy would then come into what*may be called the Lemberg 
zone. Se Z tees pre, ono patie 

Plainly the hardest part of the task imposed upon thi 
German and Austrian forces in Galicia still lies in front of 
them. To this great onset the Russians appear capable 
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eee eet. stakhorn resistance. No more than weak. tronticr and Austria with a strong one. Through the 

t is for the time being necessary. All along the Russians Italian operations of the last few weeks the str ong frontier 
a ght with a careful economy of force. It perfectly. is theirs. 

rs the Tied: purpose that the Germans should waste their Qn the West front the continuous night and day battle 


and. paersy in aot which, though showy, are 


must exercise on Ahe length of the war, Sess 
pinion seems now to preyail in this country that Germany 
to carry on a struggle of almost indefinite duration. 
g the extraordinary development of ‘organisation 
h has taken place in Germany since the war with France 
1870-1, it is nevertheless as true now as it was then that 
: longed ‘war is to the German Government the ‘chief 
of anxiety. There are-other sources of anxiety of 
_ This, however, overshadows. them all. Now, as in- 
t ‘was a rapid success that was calculated upon, a 
ess to be achieved by superiority in preparation. In 
0 Bismarck’s great dread was a prolongation of the- 
ugele. He was well aware that Germany had but slender 
ne power. If Germany had great staying power at the 
sent time her obvious “policy “would be that of a pure, 
msive which would tire out the Allies. The almost 
sh energy thrown into the Eastern campaign is due to 
onsciousness that that staying power does not exist. 
accurate knowledge of German and Austrian resouregs- 
ssessed v the Allied Governments throws not a little light 
le olen events. ‘Time is most of all against the 


“"In~the district of Hauts de Meuse the French sometimes 
capture other things than Germans. Here is a wild boar 
that was encountered and shot during a reconnaisance. 


round Arras must-have made a deep impression at Berlin. 
Tt is not the loss of one strongly fortified position after 
another that forms the serious aspect of this fighting to the 
Germans, but the wholly unexpected power of the French 

» to keep it up. The Germans undoubtedly believed that 
France was at or near the point of exhaustion. Yet here 
are the French discovering both in infantry and in artillery 
resources which had not been suspected. The ordinary idea 
is that the break on the West can come only when the French 
have reached certain points, and looking at what is called 
the rate of progress ona very small scale map, it is natural 
for the newspaper reader to conclude that it appears prac- 
tically negligible. The break does not depend upon anything 
geographical. It depends.upon how long the Germans can 
go on borrowing troops from other parts of their front te 
sustain this onset and keep up their counter-attacks. When 
-they can no longer do that, the break is inevitable, and it 
will be all the more complete a break in proportion to the 
efforts they have been compelled to make in order to stave 
it off. The real hope of staving it off is-that of achieving 
decisive results on the East in time to transfer forces capable 
of holding the West front against any assault. But those 
decisive results on the Hast cannot be achieved in time, even 
if they are achieved at all. This is the true inwardness of 
the German official encouragement of peace discussions. 


n public, mie German Government 
anny on . This is one way ee br eaking 


Lee quarters in ee the 
s; the subject of no illusion. The war has 


fussian resistance, it is now seen, and 
evident, can be prolonged to past the 


j “Its effect will be “felt more and more as 
a oes-on, As the Ttalians seize- one after another 
n Bare positions, and as the efficiency of the 


> Bax 
y becomes. increasingly evident, the business of : 
Italians ig realised as one unexpectedly A flooded trench, showing how the reserve parapet has 


the treaty of 1866 Italy was left with a = fallen away. 
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President Poincare in the Fighting Line 


he ah 


The French President paid a visit to Verdun recently and inspected the ground which has been re-captured in the Woevre, 
Les Eparges, the Bois de Pretre, and the Bois d’Ailly. He handed some decorations to the officer and congratulated the 
troops on their ardour and powers of endurance. Fig. (1) Shows the President listening to an explanation of the opera- 
tions, (2) One of the huge “ kitchens ”’ of the French Army in the field. 4s et 
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Wonderful Work of an Armoured Motor Car 


ae ‘The thrilling story of the success achieved py one of the British armoured motor-car squadron ts illustrated by our artist. 

_ The gunlayer of the motor-car in question has served all his life in the Navy as a gunlayer, and is a wonderful shot. The 

‘car was sent out to dislodge some snipers, who were picking off the stretcher bearers, from the shelter of an old farmhouse. 

“In-ten rounds the whole place went into the air, wood and stone flying a great height in large masses; the car had 

actually blown up a magazine. To kcep in one place during the period of firing 120 rounds is in itself an achievement. 

_ The car had scarcely completed its 120 rounds and sped away when a “Jack Johnson” landed. exactly in the spot where 
aay S the car had stood, blowing a hole large enough to bury the vehicle completely. 
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German Submarine Base Shelied a 


The port of Tcheshme, on the coast of Asia Minor, opposite Chios, which served as a base for the operations of German — 
submarines, was shelled by French destroyers... The bombardment lasted forty minutes. 


harbour were sunk, and the Customs and Telegraph offices and petrol stores destroyed. 
q to the mountains. 


All the sailing vessels in the 
The Turkish garrison fled in panic :: a 
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: i‘. A Battle in Serbia “Caught” by the Carieta 


i i i i ction. The 
The lower photograph shows exactly what a modern battle looks like. Serbian es tee add ay fe cee 
“smoke was caused by the explosion of an Austrian shell. The oh Ree eee ae SEEN Be eink eotaee 
3 i waiting for the word to charge—the mos rilling 
angus French soldiers g OS Load 
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Frenchwomen’s Example to Great Britain 


Mr. Lloyd George’s solemn admonition to the workers of this country with regard to the output of munitions of war touches — 
upon a matter which our brave French Ally has already taken seriously in hand. In France the urgency of the need for — 
“* Shells! shells! and still more shells! ’? has been recognised for some time past, and women, as well as men, are working 
strenuously to prevent any shortage of supplies for the Army in‘the field. Fig. (1) Shows a typical Store room in a French 
shell factory. (2) French women at shell work, showing that they can officiate in this important department with the same 

ability as men, Rests | 
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Fly the Flag in House and Kitchen 


— The Wisdom of Domestic Economy in War-Time : 
By FLORA ANNIE STEEL ee 


“service to be done is the proper regulation of their. 
household ; in ‘other words, the conservation and Then there is the care of children. Men with their usual 


4 preservation’ Se everything Ri eces: techs and inevitable lack of first-hand knowledge have been exer- 
ful “maintenance of the nation. And this is so, be- - cising themselves over the increase of deaths in children 


Ries: “Aathor. of “India Through the Rees: ” «The Gift of ae Gods, . “Kaight Errant, ” &c, 
Ss time goes on it becomes increasing! id ; : 
F y evident that as-to li 5 
5 for a vast majority. of British women, the'best war ee S contingency Ee ates pee 


the. majority. Petitick: women. above: fvecand. eentyee “under a year during these last months of war. .The cause to 

s of age are married women, most of whom have families. a. woman is clear. Grief, anxiety, above all tense anticipa- 
g thus, as it were, tied a already strenuous pro- tion, leave their mark on the unborn child, rendering it less 
“which does" not adn it of whole-time labour, itis best fit io survive. Add to this theinfluence of ne same emotions 


hould give place—for the present at any rate—to on the nursing mother, and it is plain that these infant 


mmarried sisters in munition, general factory, and deaths are as mi 
: 1 a 2 uch toll. f 7 5 
utside work ; the more so because, owing to lack of insta enenenes: Ge Pos ate the aoa 


eas apparent be eeery. tend non Soa: i So, one of the hardest ne women’s tasks nowadays is to 
0 ndeed in comparison with the eae Oe Vv olumnoone keep a brave heart and calm nerves for the childten’s. sake. 
feble. = 8 es A mother has no right te hunger for news ‘of her husband. 
ose on 80, 000 of oes latter have been registered, and on This is a hard saying—a counsel of per fection mayhap—but 
Se Jess than 2, Ue shave found oe This is “deplorable in her heart 

and be the of-hearts 
cause what it eyery mother 
-may, the re- knows thatit is 
sult must act true. On her 
as a wet - steadfast dis- - 
blanket on the — regard of dan- 
Sue tiem acl ss gen. On her 
‘patriotism: immovable 
of British courage. as jp 
ewOnm ln, .: oo much, as. on pf 
meet hundreds that of our 
of good. cap- ~ fighters de- 
“able women . pends. the 
free. to give~’ welfare: of 
their labours future men 
to the State and women. 
-who, —utterly _ Itis a great 
dishearte ne d, task; but she 
are. knitting shares another 
socks. . badly; _ scarcely less 
Gi ae _ for depression ~ 1mportant 
h ‘soldiers buying. oranges. in the North - finds its way with the in- 
of France. ; Ee Se hOveN Soe numerah Ire 
: ee += wires of- possibly child- 


edle. ~ uy have plied oer lers for to- holp? less house-~ Mr. Albert Filano, the animal impersonator 
oldier’s widow, ‘“‘ and never even got an answer.’ wives and takes an-actress for a ride in the cause of 
ould not be. It- as so, however, and. it makes it! all housekeepers charity. 
more advisable - that women who can. should set -them- Oho eho matca : 


throughout the country; for even those who doubted it at 

- first must see now that this war is to be a.war of attrition. 
ore. ia ae pat this truth eens ae put than in The side will win which can hold out the longest; the side 
Hindu pant neon. © ‘There, every male god has his female briefly which has a crust of bread and a penny in its pocket 
hos outlook on the worshipper, while equally when the other side has none. Now it is surprising when 
lly different. So without’ being learned one comes to think over it, how large a proportion of the 
metabolism, we women can oy take it mation’s wealth is spent by women. A working man buys 
his tobacco, his beer; all else passes through the hands of 
his ‘‘ missus.’’ 

On us women, ‘therefore, 
lies the .burden of final eco- 
“nomy; for though many of us 
eavil—and justly—at the in- 
tolerable extravagance of men 
in public monies, we must not 
forget that this is only faulty 
distribution. ~The money so 
lavished yet comes to buy 
meat and bread in the end. 
The. offence is therefore not 
comparable to the intolerable 
waste of our great camps and 
institutions, New it is in 
this matter of wastage that 
we women have a free hand. 
Every penny that we can 
save in food or dress, pro- 
vided we keep up the standard 
of nutrition and. decency, is 


coos h no man can eke from them; that they _ 


ne “con-*] 
; ersonal > ex: 


. working ‘for the 
s “bear them ~ chil 
y.can, not for- 


eee by” day the 


e Br aa ‘may have— 
ble _ thought—to | breed. 
and shirkers. 


at, such 
‘each — their . a penny put into the pocket 
d dain to “Women postmen who have replaced men in the Enfield of the nation for other pur- 


district. : poses. Mr. Lloyd George has, 
17] = 
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suggested that the British workman should fly the ue in 
factory and workshop. Let the British woman fly it in 
kitchen and storeroom. Let the supply of munition be as. 
the men choose to make it, : 
but let us see to the supply 
of nutrition: Some, doubtless, 
feel that’ economy has touched 
its ‘limit with them already ; 
to those’ I would ask one 
question only: Do ~- they 
habitually use a hay-bag in- 
stead of ‘a fire to cook the 
mid-day meal? If they do 
not, then one great economy 
in coal and care remains to 
be tried.. To many of us’ this 
final economy is not neces- 
sary; to others again it will 
mean half the coal or @as 
bill-saved, in-addition to hours 
of incessant watching lest pot 
should over boil or oven ‘over 
roast. Again, how: many 
struggling - housewives neu- 
tralise the undue acid of fruit 
with a little, a very little, 
carbonate of soda, and thus 
save one_half the sugar neces- 
sary to male the dish palat- 
able to children? These and 
many other things are to be 
learnt and tried. Above all it 
is necessary to widen the ; ; 
household outlook considerably, and not to let Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, each and all be occupied in the’ ex- 
pense of cooking for one day’s food, but to use one day’s 
good fire heat for several dinners. | ; 
Then if we pass on to clothing, 1t is surprising how many 
economies we can. effect without any loss of beauty or 
decency. And the question of clothing is a very serious one 
for the future. How. many of us realise that there must 
inevitably be a shortage in woollen goods this winter? At 
the beginning of the war our warehouses were packed almost 
beyond capacity. Germany, despite her peace protestations, 
had been unloading for English gold. Now they ate almost 
empty, for Austria and Germany sent us the bulk of our 
flimsy woollen .goods, These markets are closed, our own 
mills have been occupied with khaki, and in addition many 
of our looms can only work with an admixture of long and 
tapled Austrian wool, and thus are idle. It stands to reason 
then that the question of warm clothing for our children will 
be a burning one, and must be met with courage and re- 
source. There must be no spending of solid pennies on 
garnitures and cheap laces. The blatant bubble of £‘ Busi- 
ness as usual” has burst-at last, and with a war expenditure 


Photograph, which was taken in the famous Southampton strawberry fields, shows women laying foe 0 
the Pie to keep ine ripening fruit from tho earth. — 
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Australian nurses translating news trom a French news3- 
paper to Australian soldiers who were wounded in the ; 
Dardanelles. re : our wheat. 


fact that we ante not waste ‘money. on “Tasunees 1 
have paid. our just debts. Not at any rate if we a 
Bar our honour and 


nations. es hers % 
fear of throwing men. 
women out of work. 

(as we ‘shall have to have 
we are to win this reat 
least four, perhaps five, 1 
lion operatives withdrawn 
from their usual avocations 
to fight, there is no chan 
of unemployment for any 
‘willing to work, a a \ 


There lies the erie: 
is what the great Scene 
War - is doing ~ for Gr 
Britain, It is enabling h 


unworthy, the 
from the chaff. 


‘And » we “women are | 
seed bearers of the ‘nation 
From- us comes the golden 
harvest of the future. - So” 
“Jet there be no tares amongst 
Tet us fly the 

flag for woman’s work and _ 
show the world that we at any rate—the| big sbattalions ° 
British housewives, house-mothers, and house-keepers—ar 
ready and equal to any national service, any national sacr 
fice we may ae called upon to make, ie = 


~ good “eral 


FLIGHT-LIEUT. WARNEFORD, V.C., 
= KILLED IN PARIS. — 


At is dyin that Plight-Lieutenant Wameford, NV. 


War Bae. i has bee: kiled: while testing a new: 5 saSroglane 


in Paris. * — oie 2 ig ee 


‘Phis -tragic end to a alae career will be heard” wi 
deep regret. ; 
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. _- The Tasks of British. Cavalrymen 


seen filling collapsible buckets with water for their horses. In the 
indicated by the fact that it took six strong soldiers to shoe him. 


‘In the upper photograph a group of cavalrymen are 
lower photograph the strength of a mule is 
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Famous | Soldiers of. the 


General Ferdinand Foch eS 


HE veil of secrecy. which hides the details of opera- 
tions from the man im the street is especially effec- 
tual in the case of the personalities in the great war. 
We hear very little of the leaders. A few great 
figures stand out prominently; but for the most part 

very little is heard of the Generals beyond the casual, mention 
of their names. : - 

Among the French Commanders 
who have made a great reputation is 
General Foch. At the outbreak of 
war he was quite unknown, even to 
the mass of his countrymen. It was 
his achievements at the battle of the 
Marne that stamped him as a great 
so!dier and a tactician of supremé 
capacity. He was then in command 
of the army of the centre. and it was 
to Ins military instinct in promptly 
detecting a false move on the part 
of the General opposed to him, and_ 


seizing the “advantage which that 
move presented, that tlie -notable 


victory was largely due. 

Not less remarkable on ‘this occa- 
sion was his tenacity and his re- 
fusal to accept reverse. The Germans 
made repeated efforts to cut through 
the French, lines, and on three con- 
secutive days General Foch was 
forced to give way before the over- 
whelming rushes .of his -adversary. 
livery. morning he. obstinately re- 
sumed the attack, and ultimately 
succeeded in taking the Germans in flank and inflicting upon 
them a severe defeat, 


General Foch’s claims to distinction-do not rest upon one 
battle alone. It was he Who, transferred to the North, was in 
command at the first battle of the Yser, where in co-operation 
with the British at Ypres he stopped. dead the frantic German 
dash for the Channel. ports, and shared with General French 
the honours of that brilliant stand. 


In those critical days in. Planders when the German Com- 
manders were iassing army corps upon army corps for an 
overwhelming attack on the lines of the Allies; when General 
Foch -had already lost a son anda nephew in battle; when 
our Army had sustained losses; it is reGorded that General 
Foch approached Field-Marshal French and said :— 


‘“We have in front of us sixteen German-army corps: 
with» yours, we-ourselyes have but ten. If you’ retire, 1] 
remain with eight against sixteen, one to; two. Never in 
history has-a British Army refused a fight against heavy 


odds. As for ine, whatever befal, I give you. my word as a 
soldier that f{ shall stand fast. Give me yours.’”’ ~ For: a 
British General there was but one answer, and we know the 


glorious outcome of that mighty struggle. 
says the chronicler of the incident, 
lines a veritable sea of corpses.” 


“Tn the evening,” 
“there qwas-before our 


This great master of strategy and tactics is withal a.simple 
soldier, unostentatious and unassuming, a philosopher as well 
as a fighter: General Foch is 64 years of age. He has the 
precision and rapidity of thought which are characteristic of 
the man of action. 


One who knows him deseribes him thus: ‘* His refined, long 
thin face and blue-grey cyes express intelligence ‘and will. 
He is tall, slim and graceful, the embodiment of perfect 
simplicity and quiet authority. A Basque from the Pyrenees. 
educated at Metz; he has the nerves of supple steel of his 
race and the calm will of Lorraine. He shares with General 
Joffre a quict confidence in the victory of the French arms, a 
confidence which also possesses his troops.’  — 


Like many others of the French Commanders, and like 
General French, his study of warfare has made him a con- 
vinced disciple of the military school of Napoleon, and his 
familiarity with the history of the campaigns of the great 
Corsican a hundred years ago has undoubtedly helped him in 
the successful.strategy that is winning battles to-day. 


“Find out the weak point of your enemy and deliver your 
blow there,’ is one of the maxims which: guide him in his 
war schemes, - ‘‘ But suppose, General,’’ asked one of his 
officers, ‘‘ that the enemy has no weak points.”? ‘Then make 
one,’’ was the terse reply of the Commander, And that is what 
he has been doing all through the campaign, .and, it will be 
admitted, to. some purpose. AS: second - in command to 


General Ferdinand Foch. -— : 


renown in the lists of war-are a proof “of Clemenceay 


General Joffre, he baa triumphantly demonstrated the s sO 
ness of his theories. Be 

- Between General Foch and the Bree Conimander 
Chief exists a friendship of some years standing, an inti 
which has led to perfect co- operation and the smooth » 
ing of the mutual schemes to defeat .the plans of their 
mighty adversary, The French Com- 
mander has a high admiration F 
the British Army. ‘The Eneli 
cavalry and guns,”” he said at t 
1912 nfanceuvres, ‘are excellent 4 
and as for the eee well, I woul 
rather fight alongside it than agi in 
it. 2 


General Foch falleiee thé: er 
Napoleon in making it one of — 
chief - concerns. to” “understand t he 


“he deeds: ey te 
thrilled the world by 


au wushakailes ere in th 
leaders, Their faith in esas 
is unbounded. ?. 


the ae of destiny Face 
ready, by virtue of- 
hard and monotono $ Se 
great réle he was to fill in the tremendous ‘drama. - 

During those years only. the army knew of his work an 
hist military y genius, but when the clash. of arms came, France 
was soon to learn that in General Foch. she possesse 
leader worthy to rank with the most illustrious: fighters, i 
her great history. 

Here is a story which indicates the Soulidetice sy inspired 
in high places. It is told in connection with General Foch’s 
appointment as Director of the Ecole de Guerre. There was 
a good deal of wire-pulling, as the position was eagerly — 
sought after. Clemenceau, however, who was Premier at the — 
time, determined to disregard these intrigues and make_ his 
own choice unhampered. 

Dining one day with General Foch he abruptly. cured t 
ihe latter and said :— ; 

““By the way, I’ve a good bit of news fore you. 
nominated. Director’of the Ecole de Guerre.” : 


the. 


“fore 


You! re 


‘But I’m not a candidate for the post,’” he protested 

“« Possibly,” rep hed the Premier, 
all the same.’ 

Foch still oS his doubts about the mistbee: 

‘Tm afraid you don’t know my family ‘eonnections,"” ‘he 


a but: “you're pens 


gaid. ‘I have a brother who.is ‘a Jesuit.’ —~ 
‘Jesuit be d——,”’ the Premier exclaimed. He Oh! td 
your pardon, M. Je Directeur... But - you are. the Director of 
the Ecole de Guerre. All the Jesuits in ‘Creation. won’ a7 alee 
that. It is un fait accompli.” ’ 
The hundreds of splendid officers ae have passed through 
General Voch’s hands and are now. winning distinction — an 


unerring judgment and knowledge of men. . 


A SOLDIER’S THANKS. 
Driver BE. Berry, of the M.T.A.S.C., who: is with 
Siege Battery, R.G.A., acknowledges receij 
“War Budget” comforts in the following 
I have great pleasure in acknowledging receipt of you 
splendid parcel containing comforts and a copy 
Budget,’’ of which my people at home 
I have ‘written fipsee asking them sto 


comrades: those who have seen it think | an a aes pe 


ae 


The sae of gifts came as a very. pl Saas 
cigarettes and ‘tobacco awere very acceptabl at such a 
and being of the best blends I am 

Thank you for your kindness 
much for our comfort out here. 


Ee _ How the Cartoonist sees the War 
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The Kaiser is shown by the New York 
Evening Sun decorating the submarine, in 
the guise of a wolf, for making war on 
helpless shipping. 


‘This cartoon, which is reproduced from the New York Herald, 
was headed ‘“‘Lest We Forzet,’’ and below it appeared the 
ep inscription: ‘‘There is no American blood oa John Bul-’s hands.”’ 


GERMAN yy‘ 
o [Secs 
- TARAING 
[ N O Ate 
EuTracs 


iT 
a 
afore 


raeered Cradle | C2, pe ST RAICET 


This New York Tribune cartoon i lustrates the anxiety 
with which Uncle Sam is considering whether he shall 
resort to force, 


k World cartoonist illactrated the double- 
German diplomacy in this cartoon, 
“Two Replies.’’ ae 


The War Budact, aed "tite Te Pea tates 


June 24th, 1915. Terrific Fight 


7 


On the rocky slopes leading from Monte Nero, 7,000 feet high, nature of the country, in addition re Shih, the Austriar sh 
to Tolmino, fierce fighting has taken place between the Italians _ exerted every effort to stem the Italian ad ance. ‘They 
"and the Austrians, The progress on the part of our Ally has _ supreme attempt to stay the advancing tide one morn 

been necessarily slow in this region, owing to the ‘difficult dawn in a terrific thunderstorm, a frequen y. early | t 


s 


Occurrence in the Alps, which synchronised with the artillery Austrian fighting men; but the Italians pressed on and carried 
duel. The lightning produced weird effects among the com- fort after fort. Five of these forts cost millions of- pounds to 
batants, who were locked in hand to hand conflict on the rocks. construct, and were regarded by Austriar engineers as invul- 
Torrential rains swept the parties and quelled the vigour of the nerable. 
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Italy’s Tripoli Experiences come in Useful 


Italy, like other of the Allied nations, has had war experience of comparativel 


not had, and our Ally has already benefited enormously in the present campaign as the result of lessons learned in Tripoli. ~ 
Fig. (1) A Bersaglieri cyclist on outpost duty in the Alps. (2) Italian troops in action under General Caneva. (3) Italian 
sailors transporting goods to a torpedo destroyer lying at the mouth of the Grand Canal, Venice. — Pea parti 
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y recent date such as the Germans have — caer 


VER. since ay declared war against Austria, and, 
in a sense, war also against her ally, Germany, 
~ Turkey, the. ill- starred partner of the kill-or- -conquer 
policy of Potsdam, has realised the hopelessness of 
her position. ° : 

tev ines has seized the governing party of Young Turks in 

Constantinople. 

a ‘From authentic information which has come into niy 

possession, I am able to state that the present Government 

aah a Turkey has. had. enough of the German alliance. It is 

% tired of war, ‘and ardently desires peace. It has been driven 

to entertain the possibility of a separate peace, because it 

‘can see ho. other feasible method of procuring a cessation of 


‘It is ee, of note that - Turkey ee. not cee 
bate 3 


nie ‘so ae an’ ‘afdent. sign of. frien@ship | for 
qd of. her early _ 


at 


OSs 
: that as oe the . 


ates es in the T 
pa ~ capital. : 
“According to in- = 
formation furnished ° 
me, Naby and the: 
_ members. of the 
4 Embassy — “will - re=~ 
~- main as hekensiore. 
in view of ‘thé. im 
structions ~whi an 
“were received” from" 
SConttueenpphe mee : 
"Sag ick “Naby com. : 
municated — to~ the — ; : 
authorities. ~The Gite while qaline cognisance. 
ea e tacitly ‘approved the instructions. 
ye N Yiss ate “may remark has already ‘acquired some fame as a 
peace emissary, for he was a member of the conference in 
- Switzerland which ee to put. an end to the war between 
Turkey and Tial ee 


- 


eke: Suadryple: “AMance. 
urkish proposals, informally submitted, and 
s the conclusion of a separate peace by 
Ily-of the Central Powers, would be entertained 
memb the- Quadruple Alliance, dis a question 
venture, at this stage, to express no 
t. Montalecns re ae completed by the 
torming of a miniature Gibraltar and a series 
inate the town on the East side. 
striams were unable to make any headway against 
the splendid Latin soldier whose one and 
oor die.” 
of Monfalcone, the faliana are enabled 
main railway arteries from Trieste by way 
0, which line the enemy haye hitherto 
ling of reinforcements and supplies to 
Franti in Friuh. 
e great citadel of Monfalcone, the Italian 
the ‘soldiers of the army of liberation, 
of emotion and fraternal feeling, are able 


encircling arm of the Adriatic and waiting 

‘ing of the army which: will sound’ the death-knell of 
thraldom. 

2, as” ell ag the Pass of Falzarego to the West, has 

vi Evedans. ; : aes 


_ hostilities, as far as Turkey is concerned, on any other con- - 


Italy’ s. War on the Roof of Euro 


| How a Modern Horatius Won igs Medal at a Bridge Battle 
Gee By M. H. Donohoe 
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The roads leading from Falzarego to the y alley-of the Drava 
are thus commanded by the invaders. 

Very severe fighting preceded. the driving-out 
Austrians from unusually strong positions. FR 

In the forefront of the struggles were the Alpinists, w ita 
splendid record already in this war has shed a fresh elory 
upon the military annals of Italy YP oate 

The desperate ‘fighting lasted two days and culminated it 
the dislodging of the Austrians, who retreated in some con- 


of the 


fusion, abandoning their artillery and munitions to the 
victors. 

It has to be remembered, the better to appreciate the 
splendid valour of the Italians, that, throughout, they are 
fighting an uphill fight in the literal meaning of the ex- 
pression. 

Driving the Austrians upwards from one position to an- 


other, at last the fine soldiers of Victor Emmanuel gained 
the summit of the Pass and sent the broken Austrians flying 
down the reverse siope, thousands of Italian bayonets ac- 


-celerating their headlong flight * 


oP Sided Savaley swimming a river. 


number of wounded, 


x the intervening country and see Trieste _ 
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The zone North 
of Cortina has con- 
siderable — strategic 
value, because from 
here runs the rail- 
way to Toblaco, 
Lienz, Villaco, and 
Klagenfurt, by the 
Drava valley, to 
Vienna. 

On | the 
Trentino front the 
Italians, thanks to 
their latest victor- 
ious achievements, 
now occupy the 
principal dominat- 


Tyrol- 


ing Pie Sa 
Everywhere- the 
Italians have 


steadily maintained 
their forward move- 
ment, 


The ‘‘ Stampa’s ” 


military. critic, in 
commenting” — upon 
the recent = fight- 
ing, points — oub 
that: the Italians 
have not merely 
secured their forthcoming line of advance, but, in wresting 


Preikoffel_ (to the North-east of Monte Croce Pass, on the 
Carnia frontier) they have scored a brilliant victory over the 
Austrians, capturing cannon, munitions, and 220° prisoners, 
while the retreating enemy left 200 dead and double that 


When the Austrians subsequently renewed the attack, they 
were again repulsed with heavy losses, and more prisoners 
were taken. The total of prisoners and deserters in the 
Italian hands is now over 700. 

All efforts to dislodge the Alpine troops from Monte Nero 
(seven miles N.W. of Tolmino), on the summit of which our 
Ales are now firmly established, have failed. 

Barbed wire is almost everywhere, but the ‘‘Stampa”’ 
critic predicts that when the Italian army initiates the on- 
ward move in massed array, at which General Cadorna has 
already hinted, the Austrian resistance will speedily see its 
days numbered. 

The German steamer Bayern, which sheltered at Naples at 
the beginning of the war, and which has now been confiscated 
by the Italians, has been unloaded at Naples Ar senal. 

There was a great deal of excitement in August last when 
the Bayern, flying the German flag, and chased by Allied 
cruisers, was forced to take refuge at Naples. 4 

As the vessel was loaded with ammunition, the Bayern was 
sent to an anchorage at the Western end of- the bay and kept 
under strict surveillance. The German Government made 
several efforts to obtain the unloading of the ship’s cargo of 
ammunition, but without success. : 

Now the ‘work is being carried out, with somewhat sur- 
prising results. “Besides the cargo of ammunition, various 
kinds of explosives have been found hidden in the ship’s falso 


bottom, as well’as complete sections of machine guns and 
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aeroplanes, the presence of which 
commander of the Bayern, 

-In view of the Kaiser’s manifold efforts. to preserve the. ' 
world’s peace, coupled with his rooted : 
aversion to war as revealed .by_the 
German Foreign Office at the time, 
it seems .hateful to have to recall 
that the Bayern, with. her warlike 
cargo, was dispatched from Hamburg 
very many days before. hostilities: 
broke out between Austria and, 
Serbia. = 

No doubt. German. circles, which 
have a logic of their own, will adduce 
from ‘this a fresh proof of English 
duplicity and of premeditated at- 

tack “upon poor -unsuspecting Ger- 
mans in the tottering empire of the 
Hohenzollerns. 

Bit ‘by bit the middle Isonzo dis- 
trict is being wrenched from ‘Austrian < 
hands: -The Italians are bent on 
crushing Tolmino,’ and the invaders 
are surging round that important 
stronghold of the Upper Isonzo. 

“Our Allies’ tricolour has. already y 
been. planted: to, the South of Tolmino at Monfalcone, Gra- 
disca, and Cormons, and the great. sweeping -moy ement to 
the North is Hesined to Grve the Austrians everywheré 
from the right bank of the Isonzo. 

The Italians now record their latest success, the capture of 
Plava, a station of some importance on the railway between 
Trieste and Tolmino. 

A ‘ring ‘of steel is thus closing on Tolmino.’ On the North 
the Italians have cut it off by the occupation of Caporetto 
and Monte Nero, while on the South the army whceih has 
already overrun Plava is creeping up the valley of the Isonzo 
to form ‘a junction with the invaders coming from the North. 

‘Acting upon Garibaldi’s historical exhortation of 1866, the 
Italian soldiers of- to- day are transforming themselves into 
eagles, and are conquering well-nigh impassable heights from 
the-Austrians. 

The enemy is completely bewildered by the rapid unfalter- 
ing offensive of King Victor’s army, against whom the diff- 
culties of the ground and the attacks of the Austrians are 
both unavailing. 

The close contact and pressure of the Etalians are: majn- 
tained throughout’ Everywhere is the enemy forced to give 
‘ground. 

A’ brigade ofthese fine troops—among the most valiant 
possessed by any army in Europe—has assaulted the difficult 
Austrian position in the Pass de Volais (Carnia), overpower- 
ing the enemy, driving them in headlong confusion, and 
bayoneting their rear. 

General Cadorna has been eminently 
successful in obtaining the maximum re- 
‘sults with the minimum sacrifices. The 
‘Italian -commander-and his strategy have 
been quite a revelation to the adherents 
of the German war-school. 

.His boldly-conceived offensive continues 
to ‘succeed. He has, so far, played the 
Austrian commander as skilfully as an 
angler -plays a wilyssalmon, and he has 
managed to land his fish every time. 

Colonel. Rossi, of the 12th Bersaglieri, 
one of the heroes of the present campaign, 
/has been visited in hospital by the King. 
-He lies. seriously wounded, and his Ma- 
jesty himself pinned upon his breast the 
‘military: silver medal for valour, and 
formally notified him of his promotion to 
the rank of Brigadier-General. 

-The deed which won him undying glory 
was no ordinary one. He led an attack- 
ing column across the Isonzo against a 
‘strong Austrian position. At a- critical 
moment three parts of the pontoon bridge 
were swept away. 

The Austrians seized the opportunity 
of the’ moment to hurl a strong force 
against the Italians, attempting to sweep 
them into the river, 

Colonel Rossi, a modern Horatius,: and 
his “ gallant band found ~ themselves 
“beset by a raging torrent in the rear 
and a fierce implacable enemy in front. 
He did not hesitate for an instant. 

“Forward, Bersaglieri, for glory and 
Italy,” he cried. The trapped soldiers 
responded nobly to the call. They flung 


was kept secret -by the 


A rose for. luck. 
a favour in the barrel of her soldicr 
sweetheart’s riffe. 
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Italian infantry marching with their colours 
on the way to camp. 


‘Tialian girl placing — 


themselves upon the enemy, and, Pape ai temmhye: fir 
through. the pees Gegeaehs holding the paees he 
the lett eye 


a ‘Then they | stormed: Chel éagm 
artillery. position on’ the heights com- 
manding the river, At the mom ae 
of victory, Rossi fell wounded at th re 
head of the gallant Bersaglieri, 
- “ Never mind me, children,’”” cried 
the wounded officer as he fell ‘on: his_ 
face with -a bullet. in his brea 

_ ‘Forward, forward, ‘for the sake of: 
Italy.” Forward- went the brave 

. Borsaglieri, their ranks ‘sadly thinne 
but. their: “hearts were) pe etey: 
and they only halted in th 

‘- charge~ when they’ hadi 

> Téalian flag on the summit 

Austrian. position. © Pe SIORa 
In Trieste, the Aastes 1s, true t 

their. traditions, have ee a 
reign of terror. - The peaceful’ - 

lation. with Italian — spmpatities ; 

ter ror-stricken. Ree 
“Food is’ very scarce, ‘anid, apo 
ated- by— the . pangs. of hunger, ai 
populace have repeatedly stoned the ailitary- patrols” a 
have hurled pans of boiling water .on the troops” from: ) 
windows.- erates 

In retaliation, the oihere hove invaded and sacked pri- 
vate dwellings, putting many people to the sword, | a general 
rising of the infuriated inhabitants ts “feareds 2 eu: 

In Carnia (or. Carniola) the Italians até Sake excellent 
progress in the mountainous country which at this point 
guards the ingress into the territory of the Dual: ‘Monarchy. 

After prolonged and ee fighting the Italiays established 
themselves inthe Volais Pass (North of ‘Tolmezzo),-on. a~ ~ 
ridge of. the Carnic Alps between the Val Inferno Pass: ‘on o> 
the W est, and the Monte Croce Pass on the ast: >= 3) 2. 

While thie Austrians are busy in the Western Seotak. “he 
[tahans are not idle_in. this’ section. ° Their’ fighting-line 
having overcome. the “Yesistance ‘of the enemy, the Italians 
attacked the strongly fortified position of the Siony in the 

Valentina Pass (North of ‘Monte Croce), ° = eS 
_Here the Austrians offered a very stubborn: resistance, ass 

indeed, they might, for their flanks, were guarded . by - the. 
impassable and unscalable cliffs, and their front protected by ~ 
barbed wire and military obstacles known as apolk -traps, as 
well as a series of trenches. 5 foe! 

It seemed an impregnable position: and: w ell. might: aie 
any General, save Cadorna, or any troops, save those of Italy, 
hesitated before committing themselyes ‘to so formdiable a 
task as the capture of the Valentina Pass. : Pussies 

But what can militant: thre: ain and 
the extraordinary © ‘temerity of. the ‘brave — 

Alpini-and those superb, fighting men, the \\ | 

Borsaglieri?. They are unquestionably the _ 

bravest of the brave. It has been said of. 

them—perhaps with alittle pardonable 

*  exaggeration—that these - lithe, active | 
soldiers, with. their - flowing» “plumes of 
cock’s feathers, who always advance at 
the double, would unbesisabingly: storm 
the very gates: of-hell itself - 
The. martial glory of Thalys ‘can. never 
die while she possesses fighting sons like 
the Bersaglieri. Line'‘after line of rencheg 
were taken by> the Italian: storming 
column ; -Many, gloriously fell with their 
faces’ to the foe. Italy. has | ‘driven her 
sword. still further into Austria, and the © 

Pass Valentina’ has been wrested from the 

ONeOMY. 2 shia a: ont vena eee fpcads es fo ee 
Until recently fawn italiand appteciaicd 

the dangers and difficulties planned by the 

clever foe, as well as by the -handiwork 
of nature, in the higher Alps, where. rare 
wolves roam and eagles have. their nests 

-All possible precautions have, 
been adopted by the Italian authorit 
minimise the risks of: mountain marching, 

Members ofthe Italian. touring. clubs—. 

men who know every -inch-of the. Alps. 

-are attached to. the staffs of the various | 

_ commanders,- while; nearly »all:.. the. ““un- 
redeemed Italians’? » who. crossed - the 
frontier at the beginning ‘of hostilities 
put their unrivalled. Alpine knowledge at — 
the ~ disposal of the Ttalian military 

authorities 4 i 


“MARTEN, ce DONO OHOE. 
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the Front 


ont is the ease with which French and British soldiers are fraternising. Months of 
ther colloquially in the language of either country. The first photograph shows 
The second portrait shows that Tommy still manages 
Idiers are seen hailing each other 


A notable feature of life at the fr 
association Fave enabled them to chat toge 
hoe mixed group discussing the merits of their respective uniforms. 
to get a little sport behind the firing line. In the third photograph British and French so 
Be eae ee pantie from opposite sides of a canal. 
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A Russian Joan of Arc 
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Russia has no fewer than 400 women bearing arms, the majority of them finding places in Siberian regiments. The first 
photograph shows Madame Kokovtseva who has been twice wounded and decorated for bravery. She is a Colonel of the 
Sixth Ural Cossack regiment. The. second photograph shows a banquet in the open given by the Russian officers to the 
troops and refugees to celebrate the clearing of the Germans from a village in Russian Poland, — | 
vA ; 
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< Breaking Down the Barrier in Gallipoli 


“One of the most important of the initial stages in the succes 

and French have established themselves on the Peninsula in positions fr 

them. These_photographs are from films supplied by Mr. Ashmead-Bartlet 

a road on X beach. (2) General Birdwood, commanding the Australians, outside his bomb- 
: pers s : of the dead and wounded at W beach. 
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sful progress of the Allies is the facility with which British 
om which: no ‘efforts of the Turks can dislodge 
t, the famous war correspondent. Fig. (1) Making 
proof hut. (3) Collecting kits 
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Huns Who Were Routed by French Shells 


The famous .75 guns of the French Army are causing much distress to the Huns, and have proved a more than effectivo 
reply to the heavy Krupp howitzers. Fig.. (1) Huns beating a hasty retreat down a steep bank in France when the French 
got the range of the woodland in which the enemy were hiding. (2) Detachment of French infantry bound for the 
advanced trenches, threading their way along a narrow winding path left in the amazing network of barbed wire defences. 
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PEN your papers and you ‘1 see lists of ship-sailings 
the world over as though there were no war at all, 
o> det alone an upheaval which convulses civilisation. 
You may take passage to. New York or Buenos 
pele: af Beene ealls you; to Bombay or Sydney, 


or New Zealan d. 


oe to. aria vengeance on a 
tr 0 ra tramp. “Never in history,”’ 

i Lord Sydenham, “has there been 
ach a snanifestation of sea power on so 


Hishipe ‘are not immune (as 
the ee showed 1 us >the Tr eat 


ania see 900 ‘passengers. Dicer was no 
fuss. no. confusion, as the danger -zone was 


3 For a thésend “years we’ve been a maritime people, and 
no upstart Power shall frighten us off the sea with a new and 
Re We do not underrate this weapon; neither 
The ablest professional opinion in 


me man as can’t ecnbual the seas,’” Count 
arns- his countrymen. What our nation 


e Seieeeaink to our underwater craft.” - You 
ae are in silent 


aa that vigorous 


aes : peas cruisers of 1 000. tons, oaaat e oe a 
surface. Spee oF of 18-20 knots, and with a radius of 5,000 miles 
; ot] -ship. They are fitted with six torpedo- 
is ging the ‘‘ tin-fish ’’ at an initial velocity 
There i is no denying the destructiveness 
: ~ Whether—as Sir Percy Scott main- 
rill one in ipa the Dreadnought from the seas is 
1 which high professional opinions differ, 
n its. present stage and present numbers the 
‘powerless. to produce even the semblance of a 
Britain, and this, the Berlin eaves nestet a 


- riffe for-the homeward run. 


- The new‘ kapok ’’? vest which sea- 


going passengers now _wear 
etn to the mee cork jacket. 


Tt 


_ enemy, who, as the Pope himself declares, 
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For Fear of the Submarine 


Th: New Life-belt Drill on Liners of To-day 
By W. G. Fitz-Gerald 


“Now here’s a big Australian or Cape liner-leavinge Tene- 


Soon those'on board remark new 
activities among officers and crew. The 22 ft. lifeboats— 


even those inboard—are swung-well out and partly lowered. 


_Stewards and stewardesses go round the staterooms asking 
g 


passengers if they’ve tried their !ife-belts 
on, and seeing to it that these are pro- 
perly adjuste od. 

‘Of course ‘it’s all right, sir... . No, 
madam, no danger at all, but it’s just.as 
well to.be careful.’ > This evenitig at 
seven, -he says, there’ll be life-belt and 
life-boat drill on deck, so they’ll know 
what the gongs are ringing for. Of course, 
it’s great fun for the young people. - Small 
hoes tie on their. belts at all hours. 
Others, more venturesome still, try to get 
into the swung-out boats, nursing all 
manner of dreams of adventure. These 
“oars and stores suggest Robinson Crusoe 
feats and desert island landings! 

Their elders are quite serious, however, 
And when the alarms ring, orderly crowds 
swarm up the main stairways, each pas- 
senger wearing his or her belt, and quite 
likely underneath it one of the new waist- 
coats made of carded ‘‘ kapok,”’ a silky, 
floss-like fibte from’ Java of extraordinary 
buoyancy. One pound of this singular 
stuff, carded out, will keep afloat and well 
out of the water a non- swimmer of 14 
stone. 

Hach passenger takes a stand by his 
own lifeboat, and soon the captain or chief 
officer is seen strolling down the ranks, 
closely inspecting the adjustment of the 
belts... For this is a vital matter. George 
Hutchinson, chief electrician of the Lisi- 
tania, was among the struggling mass of 
humanity im the water, and took off his 
own life-belt to give it to a young woman 
who was sinking: fast. 

Suddenly Hutchinson spied Mr. Alfred 
Vanderbilt, whose belt was- wrongly put 
on, and so "proved worse than none at all. 
Indeed a life-belt wrongly adjusted may turn its wearer up- 
side down’ The electrician, treading water with all the ease 
of a practiced swimmer, made heroic efforts to right the 
millionaire’s belt, but he failed in this, and the two men 
were swept apart. q 


in ad- 


So here and there in the inspection you’ll see the,master 
or his ‘chief pause with kindly critical eye, and then with 
helpful hands show the wearer how the life-saving gear should 
be carried and tied: The singular thing is the gravity and 
cheerful acceptance of a drill which inevitably brings to pas- 
sengers” minds new risks in the world-war which should never 
be run “at all, but for the savage, reckless methods of our 
‘employs: offence 
contrary to the dictates of humanity and of international 
law.” : 

The pressing problem is the saving of helpless passengers’ 
lives—a complicated problem which disasters from the Titanic 
to the Lusitania have done little to make clearer. The 22 ft. 
lifeboat.is certified to hold fifty adults. But any practical 
sea-faring officer will tell you that rather than trust himself 
to a boat thus laden he’d prefer to wait till the last moment, 
or even take to the.sea himself with any bit of wreckage that 
was handy. ~~ e 

After all the life-belt is the main thing, except in ice-cold 

seas, And already several ofthe big companies talk of dis- 
carding the old cork jackets and adopting the “ kapok ”’ 
vests, which are infinitely less cumbrous and bulky. More- 
over, they keep a person’s head and shoulders right. out of 
the water—a priceless boon ‘to terrified passengers in a rough 
sea. oe Y : 5 ; 
But when all is said, ‘“frightfulness’’ falls flat with the 
British civilian, as well as with the British soldier and sailor. 
Tradérs, missionaries, passengers of a thousand grades, go 
to sea as usual, and pass the much-vaunted war-zone round 
these islands with the same philosophy that they cross the 
road at Trafalgar Square or Piccadilly Circus. 
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Trench Scenes After a Fierce Battle 


The two photographs reproduced above show to what state the German trenches near Ypres were reduced before the final 
assault by the British, which resulted in the capture of the position. The lower photograph particularly illustrates a 


scene of great desolation. 
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Me Wounded, but Merry and Bright 


_ Under the auspices of the Lewisham pratich of the Red Cross Society, over a hundred wounded soldiers were recently enter- 
e-\ tained at Greenwich Park. They were conveyed in private n otor cars to their destination and were waited on by several 
well-known ladies. Fig. (2) Wounded soldier with his Guard of Honour, (f) Drawing a heavy wagon-load of supplies ina 
ane Wiltshire lane. (3) Picturesque camp scene showing the troops at Church service P 
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Young Scotland in Training 


Hundreds. of public school boys in Scotland are training tor war. Many pass into the new Army as officers, but most of 
them join as privates, and the training corps; which comprises this class of recruits, is described by military authorities : 
as prolific of the finest quality of soldier that any nation could wish for. Fig. (1) Some of the corps at rest during a ; 
march over the famous Ochil Hills. (2) A battalion holding a hilltop against an attack by some of their comrades. (3) The ; 
combatants compare notes after an “ engagement.” | 
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~ Chutch and Stage: Recruiting Sergeants 


How They are Helping to Build up.a Free Army of Free Men 


N these times of war every man—and woman—ig either a 
recruit or a recruiting sergeant. 
Among the other recruiting ser geants’ must be 
reckoned the posters which tell the tale of war so 
effectively in home, ace and street. 


Se oriited from the Chur A and the Stake. Working together 


Bor individually the Church and the Stage between them hare 
a - done really magnificent work, which the military authorities 
have not been slow to appreciate. — 

* The Bishop of London has been indefatigable i in his efforts 
a present, in vivid phrases, the heroism of our brothers at 
he front, \and in his appeals for the help in which they stand 
in need. re right hands of more right men. 


The men of 


AS 
i. 


x 


if 


— Robey, Harry Lauder, 
Clare, Miss Constance Collier, 


f 


3) 


-_ eruiting: addr esses. 


' 


4 ‘And,’ said “Mr. 


‘known stage folk 


y 


Fee a Be love for ile brave, warm- cated Bishop. Ana 


- “no man can measure how wide Hee been the Bishop’s influence 


‘in his call to the conscience of young men to step forward 
‘and fight for right’s sake. A fighter ever finds fighters, and 
the fighting Bishop’s fighters are men of true English steghr 
“Here are just a few, picked 
‘at random, of the many well-. 
who are 
“actively | interesting them- 
- selves in the recruiting: move-~ 
-ment: Martin Harvey, Arthur 
‘Bourchier, Fred Terry, 
‘38 tung ederick Ross, Fred 
“Melville, Lewis Waller, Geo. 
Tom 
Miss Ethel Bracewell, and 
‘Miss Ethel Warwick. 
' Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s 
poem, ‘Who Carries .. the 
Gun?” is one of the most 
popular of all the war poems, 
and no man can do more jus- 
‘tice to it than Me Frederick 
BCOSSe c's 
\ Mr. Martin Hae has the 
‘distinction | ‘of being an hon- 
corary | lieutenant of the Legion 
‘of Frontiersmen. For several 
months he has delivered, in 
J.ondon and various parts of oe country, fine rousing re- 
When on war service Mr. Harvey always 
appears. in the uniform of his regiment. I heard him lecture 
‘one Sunday night quite recently at the Brixton Theatre at a 
~ free military. concert ‘organised by Lieut.-Col. J: Eustace 
Jameson, commanding the 3rd/24th Battalion of the London 
Regiment, which has a magnificent recruiting record. And 
- Col: Jameson has over and over again called upon the services 
‘of his friends in the Church and on the Stage to help forward 
the work. In this Mr. Martin Harvey is one of the Colonel’s 
best recruits. Mr. Harvey usually ends his address with the 
recitation of a war.poem. His voice has a wonderful effect 
upon an- audience, and when I heard him recite, many people 
women and men—were not ashamed to let pheir tears flow. 


‘Later on in the evening Mr. Harvey told me one or two 
amusing experiences — arising out of his recruiting work. 
Dressed in his uniform of the Legion of Frontiersmen, he 
went one night to pick up a friend at the Coliseum, just as 
the. people were streaming out into the street. He stood 
waiting in the foyer. Out of the crush.came a man’s hand 
which touched him on the shoulder, and a dude’s voice draw]- 
ingly breathed im his ear: ‘‘ I—say,—get—me—a—tani.” 
Harvey to me, “I missed the oppor- 


Lads. youre wanted: 


tunity of a lifetime in not playing the Commissionaire to the 
life by getting him what he wanted,” 


Another story of quite a different kind is that of some of 
the Frontiersmen themselves, and of their keenness to enlist. 
These men were in Canada when the war broke out, and 
failed to get themselves enlisted owing to the great rush of 
recruits. So they waited their time, and when a troop train 
came along actually held up the econ officials, and insisted 
that a freight wagon in a siding should be placed at. their 
disposal. They pointed their argument with shining pistol 
barrels, and, thus threatened, the freight wagon was duly 
coupled up ae the troop train, and somewhere further down 


. the line these Frontiersmen got themselves also duly coupled 


up for fighting service. 

At Brixton Theatre the Rev. A. J. Waldron, the Vicar of 
Brixton, often addressed the Sunday night recruiting’ andi- 
ences before he left as an Army Chaplain for Serbia. He 
was as popular among the other artists as he was with the 
young men of his church. He is said to be one of the finest 
recruiting speakers that the movement has called forth. 

Miss Ethel Bracewell 
probably directly 
more recruits for 
than any other lady on 
Stage. She- is 
booked up, 
tary 
several Sundays 
cite patriotic 
cruiting gatherings in Lon- 
don. She has just made a 
great hit at these free Sunday 
night recruiting concerts with 
a poem called ‘‘ What Abaht 
It?”’ The verses came to be 
written in this way. She was 
playing .at the Lyceum in the 
military drama, ‘‘In Time of 
War,” and going up to her 
understudy one night she 
said to her in fun, ‘’ What 
Abaht It?” 


minutes,”’ 


has 

obtained 
the Army 
the 
generally 
in quite a yolun- 
way, of course, © for 
ahead to re- 


poems at re- 


ten said her 
Miss Margaret Carter—‘‘and give you the answer 
“Sure enough,’ Miss Bracewell told me, ‘‘ back she came 
in-ten minutes time with a fine little war poem bearing the 
title, ‘What Abaht It?’ and it has been splendidly received 
at all the recruiting meetings at which I have recited. After 
I have finished the recitation I go among the audience of 
the theatre (on these free Sunday shows only, you under- 
stand): and bring back the recruits I get, on-to the stage. 
I wear a real,khaki recruiting sergeant’s cap, and as I go 
from stails to pit, from pit to gallery, the boys all cry out, 
‘What Abaht It?’ and I reply, ‘What about the army, the 
little British Army? Come and join. You are wanted over 
there—that's what abaht it, But if you really want 
to hear a good recruiting recitation, go and-listen to Freddie 
Ross giving ‘Who Carries the Gun?’ ‘He fetches/in recruits 
every time. Mr: Ross is a Metropolitan Special Constable, 
and when on his dark and lonely beat used to amuse himself 
at two o’clock in the morning ‘ getting up’ the poem. Then 
just to test himself he would recite the rolling words, the 
great tones of his voice echoing through the empty streets, 
and bringing out sleepy heads at the upper windows.’’—T, Ve 


“Tl come. back in understudy— 


then.”’ 


see!” 


GO AND HELP 
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_ The Gallant Belgians Still Going Strong 


The upper photograph was taken at the Belgian aeroplane camp at —— and shows officers of the corps taking observa- ~ 

tion and direction of oné of their pilots in pursuit of a German’ Taube. The second photograph indicates that the 

Belgians find opportunities for relaxation in the-midst of war’s havoc. These men are sitting on the bank endeavouring - 

to secure a catch of fish for the evening meal. Photograph was taken during a period of the day when the enemy’s shell 
fire slackens, : ‘ as 
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_~-_._ Austria’s Increasing Burdens 


-. Austria’s task since the outbreak of war has grown more and more difficult, and with formidable opponents like Russia and 
~ Italy, to say nothing of Servia, harassing her borders, the end is merely a matter of time. These photographs show typical 
Austrian soldiers under the best conditions. Fig. (1) A carefully selected and well-prepared machine gun position in 
(2) Bivouac in the Tyrol with whom the Italian troops are now in touch. (3) Austrian camp scene; a picture of 


the Virgin Mary is displayed in the centre. 
Pls. . 
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Soap-sud Day in Camp i ex 


Tommy's: Washing Day on the Wiltshire Downs. 


“WAR BUDGET” PRESENTS FOR SAILORS AND SOLDIERS 


N accordance with ‘“The War Budget?’ offer, parcels of comforts have this week been sent to men on Active Service, ; 
| whose photographs have appeared in this journal since our -offer was first made. The names of claimants and’ _ 
recipients are as follow ;— i 


> % 


CLAIMANT— ; COMFORTS SENT TO— 


Miss M. Proctor, 20, Grosvenor Crescent, Pte. A. Appleyard, 2092, € Company, 5th Yorks Regt., Northumber. | 
Scarborough, land Diy., Br. Ex. Force. : fmigh Ss aes A : 
Mrs, Hyden, 123, Clifton Terrace. Little- Pte. J. Hyden, 8563, Ist South Staffs Regt., 2 k 26 Hut, Gottingen, | 


worth, Hednesford, Staffs. Hanover, Germany, : ‘ 3 
Mrs. S. Moreland, 36, Oakley Street, Grange- Corpl. Moreland, 194, Welsh Guards Depot, Caterham, Surrey. 

town, Cardiff, ; S : 5 4 
Mr. L. A. Williams, 75, Cathays Terrace, Pte. D. Williams, 854, 5th Coy. Welsh Guards, c/o Y.M.C.A. Huts, | “age 


Cardiff, ~ Caterham Barracks, Caterham, Surrey. 
Mr. C. Machell, 46, Greeksmouth, Barking, Pte. Edwin’ Russell, 8760, ist Batt. Bedfordshire Regt., D Coy., ; 
Essex. 7/4 Block, Gefangenen Lager, Doeberitz. 2 eae 
Mr. G. W. Isted, Frickley Cott, Ninfield, © Pte. F. Isted, 2105, 5th Royal Sussex, Lewisham Milit. Hosp., S.E. ae 


nr. Battle, Sussex. : Ae 
Mrs. A. H. Freestone, c/o Mrs. Morris, 114, Actg. C.S.Major A, H. Freestone, 17, Welsh Guards, Caterham | — 


Commonwealth Road, Caterham Valley. Barracks, Caterham. oy oR ; 
Mrs. G, -T. Coyne, 165, Chaldon Road, C.Q.M.Sgt.- T. Coyne, 1358, Welsh Guards, Caterham Barracks, .’ Ps 
Caterham. Caterham. ; ‘ 


Mr. James Morgan, 50, Maindy Road, Ton Pte. Tom Morgan, 897, Welsh Guards, Caterham. 
Pentre, Rhondda, ? 


“The War Budget’: scheme is given below :— : ; 


So. many inquiries haye been received in regard to the photographs of our men published in ‘The War! 
Budget’? that the Editor has decided to make. the following offer, ) 


“The War Budget’ will send, carriage free, a parcel of comforts to the one who is-identified in this | 
week’s photographs by any of our readers as a friend or relative. The identification to be proved by forwarding an actual : 
photograph of the person in question (and a stamped addressed envelope for return), The name and home address of, the 
person identified must also be sent to the Editor, together with the name of the soldier’s regiment and number, or in the- 
case of a sailor, the name of the vessel‘upon which he is serving. and-his rating. In addition; readers. must give full 
address to which the parcel is.to be sent and their own name and address. a gree : 


There is no entrance fee. ‘The Editor's decision is final... One award only: willbe made to any individual.’ All com= — 
munications should be addressed to the Editor, “The War Budget,” 12, Salisbury Square, E.C.,- and-marked :‘! Presents.” 
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When sending a 
Present to your 


Soldier friend |) 


include a Box of 


WRIGHT'S 
_Coal Tar Soap. 


Box of 
Three Tablets, 


A box of Wright’s 
will be immensely 
appreciated, for the 
need for soap at the 
front is constantly 
being emphasized. 


Extract from a Letter of a 
Lady to the Press — 


“ May I appeal to your readers 
to help send towels and soap to 
our soldiers? . . . any good 
kind, including Carbolic and 
Coal Tar, will be welcome. 
These are badly needed, not only 
by the Hospitals, but also by 
the troops.”’ 
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The Passing of the Majestic 


Vol. IV.—No. 7. 


shows the British battleship Majestic, sinking in the Dardan- 
heeling to port. The crew are scrambling down her hull into 


f This photugraph, one of the most remarkable of the war, 
fe foreground the crew of a rescue ship watch the 


elles. The doomed vessel is seen, bows towards the spectators, 
the water. Smali craft are rushing to the rescue. In the immedi 


oreat tragecy proceeding under 
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““Red Year’’ Birthdays of Two Soldiers 


PRINCE EDWARD’S 


HE Prince of Wales will have abun- 
dant reason to remember his coming 
of age, on the 23rd of last month. 

If the actual day was not spent under a 
canopy of flame, there is no doubt the 
roar of the guns was still in his ears. 

Like his royal father, Prince Edward 
has been through a salt-water baptism. 
His naval career had given way to an 
Oxford curriculum, interrupted by the 
sudden call to arms, which found him 
ready for a Second-Lieutenancy in the 1st 
Grenadier Guards. 


On the 17th of November last the Prince 
was appointed aide-de-camp to Sir John 
French. His first visit home after the ap- 
pointment was as bearer of .Sir John’s 


The Prince in 1896 with Queen Victoria. 


The -Prince of Wales to-day. 


“ MAJORITY ” ; ; 


dispatch reporting the battle of Neu 
Chape!le. 

The Field-Marshal reports of his 703 
aide-de-camp that he continues to mal 
“most satisfactory progress. His visits | 
the troops, both in the field and in ho 
pitals, have been greatly appreciated | 
all ranks. The report adds that for 
time the Prince did duty in the|trench 
with his battalion. Tommy | Atkin 
whether high or lowly born, has, a vet 
soft spot in his heart for the Royal Hous 
and there is no doubt that the your 
Prince’s presence is exerting a tremendo 


influence on that indefinable qualit 
spoken of as the ‘‘moral” of #1 
troops. 


The Prince as a Middy. 


KITCHENER, THE NATION’S: HERO 


OR AT. LO. HERBERT 
H KITOHENER,’’. writes ‘ one 
of his country’s enemies, 


‘“is the embodiment of British will- 
power, British toughness, and British 
concentration.”’ 

This typical Briton passed his 
sixty-fifth milestone on Midsummer 
Day; and events have shown that 
his ‘‘ natural force is not abated by 
strenuous years passed in the most 
exhausting climates.”’ 


The instinct of battle led him to 


bear arms against Prussia in the 
great struggle of 1870, when only 


twenty years of age. 

Tt was in the Sudan that Kitchener’s 
military genius began to assert it- 
self As a Major in the Royal En- 
gineers, his knowledge of Arab life 
and language brought him under the 
notice of General Gordon. 

The year 1892 found Kitchener a 
new honour, as Sirdar of Egypt, an 
honour that implied infinite hardship 
and danger, and gave the new ruler 
a free hand for the exercise of his 
organising power. Owing largely to 
his foresight and tact, the celebrated 
and ominous Fashoda_ inci- 
dent came to a happy issue. 

On returning to England, 
the Sirdar was rewarded by 
the thanks of Parliament and 
a grant of £30,000. In ad- 
dition he received the Grand 
Cross of the Bath and the 
title of Viscount Kitchener 
of Khartoum and Aspall (his 
mother’s home), : 

Entering on the Boer War 
as Chief of Staff, Kitchener, 
by skill, judgment, and vn- 
paralleled. energy, fought his 


Earl Kitchener of Khartoum. 


Lord Kitchene- with his Indian troops. 


1 QAnie es 


wey into the head command, it 
succession toe the late Lord Roberts 

India was the nex? sphere of thi 
all-round - the-avorld soldier ant 
governor, and it ds mainly to hi 
sweeping reforms in the Indian Army 
administration that our presen 
timeiy aid from the See dar! 
faces ”’ is due. 


If Earl Kitchener had been giver 
his choice in the present struggle, he 
would doubtless have chos sen a place 
in the thickest of the fight; but hi: 
genius for the stage- Cmisnageient 0: 
war marked him out for a post o! 
equal responsibility at the rear. 


To win the last ounce of the Im. 
perial confidence but one thing was 
lacking—a blow from behind. Before 
this ‘stab in the back’? he was 
honoured—after it, worshipped. 


The stern face in his tall, lithe 
frame is partly an official mask; the 
very few stories that have leaked out 
proving that the heart beneath is 
human enough; he is neither the Ogre 

nor tha machine. of -popular 


imagination. Frank ~ and 
rough-humoured in disposi- 
tion, he is a very human 
man. 


Probably 1 no med demand 
has ever been made of any 
soldier-statesman as the task 
laid on. our first War. Lord; 
and- when history. disclos 3 
the real ‘romance ‘of our E: 
peditionary Force, ‘the name 
‘of Earl Kitchener will stan¢ 
out among /the saviours 
Europe. | nk 
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Johnny Canuck 


“a eae _ The Truth About the Canadian Soldier 
“5m By Fred. A. Talbot 


wale Author of **Making Good in Canada,’’ ‘‘The Making of a Great Canadian Railway,”’ 
» } “The New Garden of Canada,’ &c., &c., 


oe We heard our Mother calling from afar: 
ae Come over, O my children, to the War!” 
And home again, wear proudly every scar, 
Say, were you there? 
pes ‘O were you there? 
‘Hold up yon head and teli us-Were you there? 


a was a fight of fury West and East; 

Kaiser clawed brave Belgium tike a beast; 
we choked him off; we dragged him trom his feast. 
1 ‘Say, were you there? : re 
+ -_O Were you there? — 

Hold up your. head and answer— Were you there 


‘a ‘Sea- -dragons, ‘too, we hunted night and day; 

i We held the murderers of babes at vay, ; y 

uf And “guarded gloriously the world, _they say. aid 
. Were you not there? 
Were you not there? 

Hola up your. head and answer— Were you there? 


cre te! nes 


HE Canadians saved the situation!’’ Such was 
___ stirring compliment paid by General Pech in the 
course, of 
-his com- 
“ments con- 
ing the desperate 
an attack upon 
Julien when the 
be line _was_ mo-_ 


eee Tt. was a compli-— 
mer be which sent a 


- berating through ae 
Dominion of Canada 
from Nova Scotia to 
Victoria, — from the 
International boun- 
dary ‘to the Arctic 
cean, ‘which buzzed 
along the frail link 
ire reaching from, : 


Boke, “and 5 precipi- 
tated a wild wave of © 


Do you remember those who fought and fell 
At Mons, the Marne, the Yser, Neuve Chapelle? 
Have you no story of the fight to tell? 

Were you not there? 

Were you not there? 
Stand up and answer truly—Were you there? 


Did you not seo at Stamboul cr Suez 
The Garman helmets or the Turkish fez? 
Surcly that chap is lying when he says— 
You were not there! 
c You were not there! 
Say, !f you can, he’s lying—You were there! 


The War is over; baitle’s fiags are furted: 
The Great Betrayer trem his throne is hurled; 
{{ was a glorious fight for all the world, 
And we were there! 
Yes, we were there! 
$e But ycu—go hang yourself—you were mot there! 


(Specially written by R. STANLEY Wetr, Recorder of Montreal.) 


“Atlantic are made. 
but the boys from 


They wrought havoc among the Canucks, 

forest and mountain, from city and 
prairie) made. good. 
For every Canadian 
who fell two enemies 
bit the dust. Johnny 
Canuck ~ had ~ the 
‘drop’? on Boche, 
and ~he drove it 
home: Britains 
honour at that fate- 
ful moment was up- 
held, and Canada felt 
@lad. 

The German is a 
curious individual 
he never can probe 
beneath the human 
exterior. In Canada, 
where the Teuton is 
in great strength, he 
has heard the Cana- 
dian twit the Home- 
land upon its lack of 
initiative and enter- 


among prise; has digested 

the little | - parties ~ ‘This photo of the Montreal heavy araee gives a good idea of the powerful guns the advertisements, 
} red around each with which the Montreal boys speak to the Huns. “No English need 
abin. apply,’’? which have 


Canada was proud of her sons an nd right! y ‘so. They had 


rantitig. True, the price paid was heavy; but what mattered 
that © ‘The Teuton host, flushed with an ephemeral success, 
~-had been hurled back in disorder, and the guns which they 
a: iumphantly acclaimed in Berlit as being captured from 
= the. Canadian troops were recovered. By superhuman 
“Canadian effort the khaki line was restored and was made 
stronger than ever. 

Incidentally, we German hordes learned to their cost the 


- been ‘tried in the grim scales of war and had not been found. 


and have been ‘posted in offices, 
shops, and fastories. The agent of the -Kaiser listened to 
ihe animated discussions which raged upon Canada v. Britain 
in the saloons, trains, homesteads, and mining camps, and 
inwardly observed that the arguments were to the detriment 
of. decadent Britain.- He conimtnicated to his chiefs that 
Canada was tired of the Motherland and would throw. off the 
yoke of relationship at the first ‘opportunity. Berlin was 
led astray owing to the dense intelligence of its emissarics, 
who failed to appreciate that. the criticisms were always 
launched in a friendly spirit, with the disguised object of 


appeared - “in newspapers, 


A gusiek-fiFer section of the Canadians’ first contingent. 
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forcing the new-comer to get a move on, and to adapt him- 
~self to new and more up-to-date conditions, 
The Canadian is a Canadian first and foremost, but he is a 
solid, robust 


| heart. _ He is 
_steeped in the 
traditions — of 


try and has a 
bond of affec- 
tion. which 
cannot be 
sounded, much 
less ~ severed. 
The .German 
in the Domin- 
ion has ever 
noted and re- 
lated the 
patriotism and 
loyalty of the 


Canadian to the Motherland; but:he has maintained that 
this manifestation was only ” skin deep and visibly. demon- 
strated for the sake of appearances and for 
the purpose of releasing pent-up exuber- 
ance. Now he is learning to his cost that 
the Canadian’ is British: to.the core; that 
his loyalty and patriotism are deeper and 
more pronounced than among the Britons 
living’ in Britains. The Canadian may 
criticise the Old Country to its aise ree 
tage; but in time of peril these difference 
are submerged. “My Country Right or 
Wrong ’’ becomes his slogan, and he 
will do his bit, as. events are now 
writing, to demonstrate his belief in 
his. battle-cry. 

When the clarion call to arms was 
sounded throughout the length and 
breadth of the Dominion; the country 
rose as one man. The Dominion has 
no standing army which it could dis- 
patch across the Atlantic at a mo- 
ment’s notice to swell our Expedi- 
tionary Force. It maintains a Militia, 
but this is purely and simply for 
home defence. This may be described 
as a regular force; but it is small, 
though adequate for local purposes, 
while it has the advantage of bemg 


Section of 6th Battalion.(F. Co.) after arriva! 
in England. 


elastic. In like manner Canada main- 
tains a miniature Sandhurst, at the 
Kingston ' Military _ College,» where 


officers acquire the military art; but 
the majority eventually joined the 
regular British army to become pro- 
ficient and expert in the game of 
warfare. i mee 

~ Consequently when the Dominion 
expressed its imtention to send an 
Expeditionary Force of 83,000. men 
to assist Britain in her gigantic 


enterprise, dependence had to “be placed exclusively upon the 
Every man would be a ‘volunteer. 


patriotism of her citizens. 


A varty cf Canadian nurses who. directly they landed in London, made a grand tour of pietobie buildings. and well-— 
advertised landmarks. ; ; ; 
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Britisher — at. 


the Old Coun. — 


In order to appear as homeltke as possible, 
this is the manner in which a Canadian Scot 
passed his leisure time in the Old Country. 


That a daughterland numbering only 7,000,000 souls all told 
was prepared to make such a “sacrifice of ‘the flower of her 
manhood conveys a potential impression of her self-reliance 
and confidence in the justice of the Motherland’s cause, 
~When the request for 83,000 men was published broadcast, 
a scene of remarkable enthusiasm ensued. ‘‘ Rule Britannia,’” 
‘‘God Save the King,” and ‘‘O! Canada!” the Dominion’s 
National: Anthem, were sung in every city, town, village and 
camp witha fervour unprecedented. The rush to arms was 
spontaneous, immediate, and overwhelming. The lumber- 
jacks discarded their axes, the. city men threw down their 
pens. the farmers cast away. their tools, and the miners 
dropped their picks and shovels. By tram, train, canoe, 
cayouse, buggy, and Shank’s pony they hurried to the nearest 
depot, fearful that they might arrive too Jate to become 
numbered among the chosen 33,000 to shoulder arms | for 
Canada and the Motherland, The depots were overwhelmed ; = 
a rush had been ‘expected, but the result was a stampe de. 
The situation was mct by imposing a stringent code of selec- 
tion, but even then there-were too many.--The authorities 
crasped the situation boldly. It was impossible for one and 
all to become numbered in the first Expeditionary Force, but 
there was to be no disappointment... More men would | bow 
wanted, and, curiously. enough, while the first draft was 
being completed, a second draft was being. enrolled to be 
trained and disciplined at home in order that they. might pass 
direct from Canada ‘to the scene of action; One interesting 
instance of this whole-hearted enthusiasm may be cited. At 
the Pacific port of the Grand Trunk Pacific, Prince Rupert,» 
306 men enrolled for service and were carried across the 
breadth of the Dominion, Such a contribution from a post 
less than ten years old is a striking example of the loyalty of 
Britain’s sons across the sea. 

And what of the men who demonstrated such, alacrity to 
uphold their country “ Right or Wrong; they are- the 
cream of the Dominion’s manhood. 


5 Sa Ra ae 


< 


La 


The | possibilities _ of 
Canada have been 46 greatly appre= 
ciated. that its population has been 
swelled by innumerable time- expired 
ae from the British, Army. They 
had left the Army and had trekked 
to the forests, the fruit Jands, cities. 
and the bounteous West and, had 
made good. But their slumbering 
fohting spirit was re- -awakened with 
renewed ardour. They ‘volunteered 
to a man. 

Then there were the Canadians’ who 
had fought through the South African 
campaign, who had .been numbered 
among Strathcona’s Horse, and who 
upon “their return had profited from 
the scrip to build up large wealthy 
farms, or occupied comfortable berths 
in the cities. All of these who were 
physically fit responded to the call, 
while even those whose fighting years 
were over, owing to the advance of 
Father ‘Time, presented theinselves 
for enhstment. © 

The veteran, provided he “complied 
with the’ rigid requirements of the 
‘official orders, stood the best. chance. 
He was skilled in then arts in’ many 
cases was an old campaigner, had 
mastered the intricacies of training 
and was amenable’ to discipline. In fact, it was observed 
that one company was ‘composed of men who bore. honours 


n het: breasts; who proudly carried from one to four medals. 
these old campaigners were distributed as a leaven among 
e numerous regiments, since it was realised that in the 
oment: of peererncy; if the occasion Showed arise, they 


Bar which the Eastern or crenata Pr ovinces ae to 
call. While the Britisher born and bred, or of pure 
ock. prevails in these areas, there is a heavy sprinkling of 
fat are described as French-Canadians. The blood of two 
ut tries—quondam rivals—courses through their veins. But 
w all antagonism is past; the days of Wolfe and Montcalm 
t a historic memory. The former protagonists are firm 
nds. and are now fighting side by side in the cause of 
umanity and civilisation. To these men a double appeal 
made and they replied at once. Z 
ne French-Canadian purely and simply is a dour fighter. 
is the race which the struggle for supremacy between 
tish and French in Canada a century or more ago has 
sed. There is the élan and dash of the Frenchman 
gled with the obstinacy and tenacity of the Scotsman , 
for it must be remembered that after the conclusion of peace 
between Britain and France, the great majority of the High- 
land troops in Canada refused ‘the opportunity to return 
ome, and settled down with the French. Intermarriage h 
oduced an entirely new stock and a new race of fighting 
n In his type the outstanding characteristics of the 
respective peoples are reproduced and emphasised. He is 
yekily built, muscular to an extreme degree, wiry, and of 
sreat stamina. The dense forests and wildly pushing rivers 
_ have developed those very attributes which are most required 
in such a campaign as that in which we are now involved. 
_ The French-Canadian is at his best when placed in a tight 
"corner such as that which developed at St. Julien and Lange- 
harck. -He puts his back to the wall and holds on to his 
‘imtended purpose with a desperate grip. He. will never 
acknowledge that he is beaten; the tighter the situation the 
more tenaciously he clings to his position. He is quick and 
_agile, while his serenity is uncanny. His comrades may fali 
around him like leaves before the autumnal wind, 
but he will not budge. He is thrown up against it 
‘and he has got to win through at all costs,’ His 
cottish instinct prevails, and he faces all opposi- 
tion, whether of Nature or mankind, with a stub- 
_ bornness which cannot be fathomed, quick to realise 
- the opportunity when he may slip out of his pre- 
carious position, and on the qui vive to turn the 
tables. -~ 
There is another feature of this race which mus: 
not be overlooked. Their forefathers were eterna!ly 
confronted with another and equally des- 
- perate enemy—the Red Indian. To main- 
tain their hold upon the country, their 
-forbears had to match craft against craft, 
cunning against cunning, and artifice 
against. artifice. The acquisition of these’ 
traits from prolonged and bitter fighting. 
~ with the nomads, in which the white men 
unconsciously imitated and assimilated the 
habits and mannerisms of their relentless 
- foemen, is- expressed | to-day. The men in 
the raw and in those moments when they 
momentarily and inadvertently relax from 
_ the effects of training and- discipline, dis- 
_ play the bearing, walk, and motions of the 
Rel Man, 
self-confidence and individual effort. ‘Their gait in walking 
differs radically from that of the: ery oiler and factory 


The mascot of the 5th Royal High- 
landers, ready for active service. - 


They have earned and profited from the Indian’s - 
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worker, It is rather in the nature of a glide, while in the 
moment of danger they instinctively take advantage of the 
slightest cover. 
Obviously 
the city 
man, from 
his inability 
to pursue the 
open-air life, 
is necessarily 
of a different 
type. © This 
arises from 
his tempera- 
ment and en- 


vironment 
due to his 
commercial 


livelihood. 
But he is not 


without his 


distinctive qualities. He is active, and, owing to his busi- 
ness training, is quick to think and quick to act. There is 
no trace of hesitation in his thought or actions. 
It must not be forgotten that Canada is a 
country in which the law of the survival of the 
fittest in the race for individual betterment is 
carried to its logical conclusion. The rigid 
observance of this law serves to train a man to 
use his senses and brains to the utmost 
of his ability. At the same time the 
Canadian town-dweller keeps himself 
wonderfully fit. He is a keen sports- 
man, and never allows his constitution 
to run to seed. It is only by keeping 
in the pink of condition both physically 
and intellectually that-he is able to 
maintain his position in the race for 
supremacy. 

The same applies more or less to the 
toiler in the factory. A man must Baye 
a first-class robust constitution to hold 
his own in the competition for position. 
When it is remembered that the Cana- 
dian contingents are complete to the 
smallest degree, and include artillery, 
motor-driven vehicles, armoured motor- 
cars, and the other intricate impedi- 
menta which comprises the outfit of a 
modern army, it will be seen that there 
is a decided demand for mechanical 
brains and skill. 

The’ man from the prairie brings all 
the wild abandon, confidence, and self- 
reliance of ‘the vast open spaces with 
him. He is a born horseman, since this 
animal in most instances constitutes his 
sole vehicle of rapid conveyance. His 
physique is wonderful, comprising bone 
and muscle hardened by exposure, and 
thoroughly seasoned from prolonged 
contact with the elements. To him 
fatigue is unknown, inasmuch as he is called upon to ride 
long and hard in the saddle in the prosecution of his daily 
duties. To him pecs: and training are somewhat irksome ; 


Canadian sergeants’ washing-day in camp. 


Canadian Royal Highlanders at Sunday service. 
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after the open prairie, with its go-as-you-please atmosphere, 
drilling is harassing. It was this phase of the military pre- 
parations which galled his restless and impetuous spirit, but 
the leaven of old soldiers with which he was associated tended 
to break him in unconsciously. : 

Like his confrére from the forests of the East, he is a 
desperate fighter when cornered. There is no thought of 
surrendering an inch of ground or bowing to numbers. Out 
in the West, dwelling may be in solitary state, and dependent 
entirely upon his own resourcefulness, he has become satu- 
rated with the maxim ‘get on or go under,” and this 
characteristic is standing him in excellent stead in his duty 
of fighting-man. He is so accustomed to working out his 
own destiny in the struggle for existence that he cannot 
resist the manifestation of this trait when i+ comes to the 
stern test of battle. 

The man from the far West, that is the rugged mountains 


and yawning valleys of British Columbia, is of a race apart.’ 


Ue is either British born and bred, or he hails from Anglo- 
American-Canadian stock. The 
probability is that his forbears 
came from the mountainous 
territories» farther South and 
settled, years ‘ago, in British 
Columbia. He is a product of 
the open air, accustomed to the 
mountain trail, an expert water- 
‘dog—in short, ‘‘a rough nut,” 
but a bosom pal.+ He has be- 
come so hardened from the 
rough knocks he has received 
from Nature in all her mcods 
that he does not know what 
fear is. Short rations are so 
often his lot that he will labour 
like a Trojan for hours without 
showing a sign of exhaustion. 
His stamina is almost super- 
natural. 

On one occasion, while mush- 
ing through the misty North- 
west, I encountered one of these 
men. of the trail. He had lost 
his horse the previous morning, 
and the animal carried ail his 
provisions. The horse had evi- 
dently bolted homewards; but 
the owner was not going to be 
baulked by such a detail. He 
continued his journey afoot. 
When he struck the, shack in 
which. I, was spending a few 
minutes and had -related_ his 
story, the owner of the home- 
stead laughed. : 

‘“Guess you feel a bit hungry, 
pard.”’ 

‘““Nope. I’ve got a cake of 
baccy here and that keeps yo’ 
yittals quiet. . Nope, I won?t 

* ? ? 
stay now, thank yo’ all th 
ADE RS aol same, but V’ll push on. Guess 
‘Trooper ot the Canadian ~ Pll- strike my. chum’s »shack 
b'for? sundown, So long.”’ 


: Mounted - Rifles. ~ - ; ) : ; 
cS “And. away he went at a 


steady. five-mile-an-hour gait, 
risen from a gargantuan feast. 


-One fact concerning the Canadians as_a whole must not be , 


forgotten. They are all expert marksmen. A Canadian takes 
to the rifle as naturally as a duckling 
takes to water. Living in the forests 
and upon the prairies where_a break- 
fast, and sometimes one’s life, de- 
pends upon the prowess with the gun, | - 
tends to make one alert of eye and 
quick with the-trigger. In stalking 
the beasts of the field and the birds 
of the air they have acquired an ad- 
ditional sense—the ability ‘to take 
eover. ‘‘ A Canadian can hide him- 
self behind a cabbage leaf,’ is a 
phrase I have heard on more than 
ene occasion; but although: this is 
certainly an exaggeration, the capa- 
city of Jokinny Canuck to turn the 
slightest cover to material advantage 
is astonishing, while his patience in 
such circumstances would drive a 
competitive Job insane. 


The Canadian»-has entered upon 
this grim tussle against remorseless 


whistling as if he. had just > 


Canadian soldiers in the fighting line. 
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‘enemies with wildly buoyant enthusiasm. He knows that he 


will very likely hand in his checks among the siege fortifica- 


Ute 


Part of the consignment of one million sacks of flour given 
by the Canadian Government to the Mother Country. 


Peninsula, or the wild bush of German East Africa. 
as in civil life, it is merely a matter of-‘‘get on or go. 
under.”” This exuberant spirit was strikingly revealed when : 
the British Columbia Volunteers marched through the strects 
of Vancouver to entrain for Valeartier Camp. They stepped , 
briskly along to the tune of their war 
of which runs :— 


British Columbia Horse are we, 
From Canada’s Pacific Sea. 

Ts make the Kaiser understand 
He must respect our Motherland. 


Although it has been said that a Canadian force owing to 
the self-reliance and self-help with which the men are iunbued, 
might be relied upon ?f deprived of their officers, yet the men 
have implicit faith in their leaders. They came over under 
men whom they adore and worship—old campaigners who 
have learned the art of warfare in different parts of the 
world. One or two of these officers tasted battle not only 
in South Africa, but also in the Red River Rebellion, when — 
the misguided zealots under the half-breed, Louis Real, tried - 
conclusions with the forces of law and order. Many, both ‘ 
officers and men, went through the South African campaign, - 
where their dash, courage, and grim determination to win 


through, no matter what the odds were against them, speedily 


compelled the Boers to respect ‘Strathéona’s Horse.” 


In these islands we have consummated an achievement ~ 


which has compelled the admiration of the whole world. This _ 
is the creation of Kitchener’s Army. -Yet Canada accom- - 
plished an equally noteworthy feat in connection with the - 
raising of her first contingent, through the spontaneous ° 
action of her sons, and the generous co-operation of her - 
wealthy citizens, = : : Pua oY show" gets 
-In connection with this premier 33,000 troops, it was stipu- - 
lated that every man enrolled should have had military ~ 
training in some form or other. As a resuit, four-fifths of 
the men had served in a regular army, while the balance had 


passed through complete volunteer training.. Scores had ~ 


smelt powder in South Africa, in China, or down in Mexico. 5 
Curicusly enough some of the latter were fighting against 

; . one. another in the Mexican-revolu-- 
tion, hut when they heard that: 
Britain had been plunged into war, 

they deserted from the Mexican _ 
armies and hurried back as best they - 
could to Canada to volunteer for - 
Britain, é nee 


In describing such a magnificent 
force it would be invidious, perhaps, © 
to mention any regiments in par- 
ticular; but one or two of the latter 
are of more thag passing interest. | 
For instance, one regiment was com-_ 
posed exclusively of old boys from — 
the famous publie schools—Eton, ~ 
Harrow, Rugby and’ Winchester. 
Another was composed of veterans 
from the Royal Dragoon Rifles. The — 
crack regiment was Princess Patri- 


strong, . affectionately ~ known as 
‘Princess Pat’s Pets,’? whose colours 


tions of Flanders, the rugged mountains of the Gallipoli a 


In war,).” 


song, the first verse 


cia’s Canadian! Light Infantry, 1,100 


poly SEED 


ver Saas 7 the Pile’ $ own hands, and were presented 
rself to her soldiers.- This regiment was raised and 


through the munificence of Mr, Hamilton Gault, of 


Canadians peeunine water for their horses at the front. 


Peaivoal cat a cost if £300. 000, and presented complete to 
the Canadian. Government. 


~ Another illustration of Canada’s organisation was revealed 
in connection with the establishment of Valcartier Rene: 
Eighteen miles North of Quebec City is a plain, backed by 
the Laurentian Hills and watered by the: Jacques Cartier 
River. ft is a sylvan spot in which nestles, or rather 
Be ed. -Valeartier, a mere village flanked on all sides by 

smiling gardens. ~ Germany went to. war with Britain. Four- 
teen days later Valcartier village with its irregular, well- 
tilled and well-tended gardens, had disappeared. In their 
place had risen’ a canvas city. Row after row of tents, each 
row three miles in length, glittered in the sunlight, flanking 
streets, along which had been laid water mains, sewers, while 
-electtic: cables. ‘drooped alongside the thoroughfares. Mean- 
~ time a railway was being hurried forward to link the camp, 
for such it was, with~ the main railway systems of the 
country. A regiment of Canadian engineers appeared upon 
the scene, and ‘with lashed empty barrels, stringers and deck 
logs, spanned ‘the Jacques Cartier River with a substantial 
bridge to carry men, wagons, and heavy guns. By the time 
the last vail of the steel-way was laid, everything was in 
readiness. in. the canvas martial city to receive and house 
33,000 men. es ae : 


Out. on the plain os the plateau joins the hills a huge 
-— rifle range was- erected. It-is prebably the largest rifle range 
> that ever was built, From end to end it measures 8} miles 
- in length, and there were 1,500 targets which may be used 
simultaneously, — Time was inva Inable, and the authorities 
“were determined ‘to lick the men into shape-with all specd, 
o far as their firing drill was concerned. With sucha target 
‘6 was rendered possible for each of the 33,000 men to get in 
a shots in Sse supceRBION,, ait a range > of 800 vards, every 


The imaining aiionsh mane was thorough. Naturally, 
owing to the fact that every man was conversant with soldier- 
ing, ‘the task was. facilitated. Barely seven weeks after 


Britain. had. declared war a procession of some forty liners, 
y with ae y, horses, eS 
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demands, are being drafted to Valcartier preparatory to the 
journey over the last lap to the fighting line. Every man 
is keen upon his task, He is a volunteer for the maintenance 
of the integrity of the Empire, and he throws his whole 
heart into his self-appointed duty. 


Canada has expressed her willingness, if the necessity de- 
mands, to send 350,000 volunteers to the aid of the Mother- 
land. Consider what this means! One twentieth part of 
the population of the Dominion is ready to fight for civilisa- 
tion and the right of small countries to exist. The Kaiser 
and his Junkers’ were never more misled than when they 
were told by their thick-skulled, slow-witted spies. that 
Canada was fretting and fuming for the chance to disown 
her parent land. Sif further refutation of this fantastic im- 
agination were required, it is offered by the inclusion of 
Canucks of Teuton descent, thereby Giving .active expression 
to the ereed; ‘‘ My Country, Right or Wrong: aa . 


I might conclude-this article with 
Highlanders, of Toronto, 
fighting around Ypres. 


a reference to the 48th 
who have been in the thick of the 


treat has been the cost of glory. .It is now known that 
out of the battalion o& 896 the total losses have been 691 
officers non-commissioned officers, and men; and that only 
two officer s—Colonel Currie, who was in command, and Major 
Marshall—came through uninjured. 


It is interesting to note that among the officers in this 
battle was a great-grandson of Colonel McKay, who is said 
to have, climbed the Seema of Abraham with General Wolfe. 
He is the adjutant of the regi- 
ment. 


There were four companies of 


the 48th Highlanders in the 
fight, three being in the 


trenches, and the fourth at St. 
Julien. An interesting letter 
has been sent by Colonel Currie 
to the regiment in Toronto, de- 
scriptive Gs the fight, in which 
he says: 


We were ordered to hold our 
position at all costs. Next 
morning the Germans attacked 
us with gas, followed -by a 
terrible cannonade, then rifle 
fire. The redoubts carried out 
their orders and fought to the 
last man, In the evening 
orders came to retire, and the 
British troops took over our 
supporting trenches. in the 
second line—the first had béen 
overwhelmed. The Germans all 
day assaulted St. Julien, where 
Alexander had his company. 
Both he and Cory, who had 

_ gathered a handful of ‘“ Buffs,” 
Tureos, and French, held the 
North-east corner of the village 
till the last. No one got away. 
They carried out their orders 
to the letter. The Dublin 
Fusiliers-were a quarter of a 
mile off; coming to take over 
the fight when the end came. 
When orders came to retire I A scout of the 7th battalion 
ordered Marshall to take out (ist B.C. Regiment). 
the remnant of two platoons 
in second line, and remained in second line with seven men, 
and tried to find how things were in redoubts, but machine- 
gun fire-drove us back. 


There is no doubt that . Colonel! 


: y tic 
UB. ‘Lawrence and headed for Great 2 


o . the- “military “preparations were 
imparted “ 
As the first “contingent stepped 


out from Valcartier camp, new regi- 
~aents: marched in, for Canada had 
‘her shoulder to the wheel, and 
as ready ” ‘to train another equal 
body of men to proceed to the seat 
f war to make good the wastage as 


Bora ey To- Ses Canada is main- 


wre b a 


r] 


“Come to the cook-house door, boys.” The 
3, a 42th Manitoba Dragoons. 
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Currie was an inspiration to his men, 
and although he is one’ of the two 
officers not wounded, it is not because 
he had not narrow escapes. Once he 
was seen to stand against a willow 
tree on the road between Poelcapelle 
and St. Julien amid a hail of bullets. 
A shell fell about 30 ft. from him, 
and then struck the tree just above 
his head, but did not explode. He 
yas not alone on that occasion, and 
he remarked to a companion “‘ that it 
was at such a moment he felt glad he 
had no more inches.’’ 


(We are indebted to the courtesy of 
Canada” for the use of several of the 
photographs “which appear in this av ticle.) 
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Sir Evelyn Wood Reviews “The Devil's Own” 


Perse ee 


sel 


When Field-Marshal Sir Evelyn Wood inspected the camp of the Inns of Court Officers’ Training Corps—‘ The Devil’s - 
Own,’’ as they were dubbed by George 11!.—it was the anniversary of the day on which Sir Evelyn received his first — 
wound, 60 years ago. The gallant Field-Marshal, in an address to the men, said that the number which they had sent 


into the Army constituted a record which, he was sure, could not be surpassed. Fig. (1) Sir Evelyn taking the salute during 


the march past of the cavatry. (2) The Field-Marshal, with Colonel Wood, D.S.0. (his son) who was in attendance on his” 


father during the inspection. (3) Sir Evelyn presenting a long-service and good-conduct medal to Sergeant-Major| Arthur — 
Burns, who has completed 18 vears’ service in the Army. (4) The Field-Marsha] watching the infantry march |past in 
< : ’ ~~ columns, Eee : PUSS TREN Spat 2 es eee a ust 
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Italian Air Bombs for the Austrians 


By way of reply to the Austrian attempt to fire fhe naphtha depot at Monopoli—which- attempt failed because their 

; destroyers were driven off by the Italians—our Ally sent two aerial squadrons to worry the enemy. A certain number of 
ere aeroplanes flew across the Adriatic, and, arriving over Trieste, they bombarded the Sant Andrea ammunition factory to the 
N ircraft were careful to confine their attention solely to such targets as ammunition 
works, and they did not attempt to damage public or private buildings. A portion of the factory was set on fire by the 
pee ne Italian bombs, s 


ee SR any : | Paes 
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Splendid Repetition of the Great Dargai Charg ye 


During a charge by Highlanders in the neighbourhood of Festubert, the pipers went into action with the company in 
order to inspire the men. One of them on this occasion emulated the action of Piper Findlater, the hero of the great 
charge by the Gordons at Dargai. He fell wounded early in the charge, and, propped up against a tree-trunk, continued 


to play the men into action. It is believed that this nameless hero was killed, as he was not seen agai 


WAS told this morning. by a man who was reading the 
can Daily News’’ that “the war would last for thirteen 
years. * 

~ If he had been reading the ‘“Daily Mail’’ I should 
‘not have been so amazed. But the mere fact) that 
Eek could speak calmly of a possible expenditure of 
hirteen thousand million pounds shows that some people 
ave not in the least realised what our present yearly ex- 
penditure, means. Yet these same people were horrified 
_ when the annual peace expenditure of the nation, over-topped 
two hundred millions. 
{And ‘this lack of logical sense is to be met with on all 
sides. In women especially ; but here it is more excusable, 
: Bees they have had no gpportunity of experience. It is the 
more necessary, ther efore, to insist, and go on insisting, that 
e Anglo Saxons are up against a big financial problem, and 
hat « every penny saved by “the individual will help the natign 
towards a final solution. 
: ! Now. as a rule, especially when-men begin to lecture women 
a on. domestic economy, it seems to be accepted as a major 
premise that all waste must go on in the kitchen. Never was 
there a greater ‘mistake, as any good housewife will tell you. 
“Millions on millions of pounds “of soap are converted into 
useless suds and thrown away by being left in the bucket 
during thé scrubbing of floors, and simply tons of matches 
‘are made, bought, lit or not lit, to no end whatever. 
' The Italians have a little story in their school primers 
‘about a mission collector who turned away from a door be- 
. hind which he had heard a voice upbraiding a servant for 
flinging away a spent match which “ might be useful,’ and 
Ns who. ‘subsequently discovered his mistake, and repented his 
hasty judgment after a donation of £100. Well; the Italians 
are now our very good Alles, and their little story should be 
read, learnt, marked, and inwardly digested in England. For 
it must be ‘confessed that we are not, by nature, a thrifty 
people. Of late years we have -tried to teach thrift in our 
Council Schools with, it is to be feared, varying success. I 
remember catching a posse of Sunday School children, vary- 
‘ing in age from five to fifteen (each of whom told me solemnly 
that he or she had a savings bank account) as to the meaning 
of thrift and why it was praiseworthy. All were silent till 
a chubby-cheeked, rosy damsel of five held out oo little hand 
and said demurely, “For my old age.’ 
; ' The mind had to. travel far ere Cane this undesirable 
“consummation, and one felt sorry that the little maiden 
should know anything about it. I doubt, however, if she 
_— grew. up. more thrifty in consequence ; for she was tr uly Anglo- 
: Saxon i in type, and that has never yet been truly economical, 
— But those figures. of war expenditure given by the Prime 
eae last week must make even the most thoughtless 
_think—women_ especially—for, if the nation cannot pay_ its 
way, then will all our sacrifice have been, in vain.’. We shall 
have | given up what is dearer to us than life. to gain nothing. 
are peace, more or_less honourable, will not pay us for the 


Nothing but 
can equal 
So much is 


the sun-scorched heights of: the Dardanelles. 
f nassailable, _suprems, 


economy 


ni eee let us ot to at 
with a will, not P , 
2 even : staying our | 
_ hands at = spent . - 
Gi, matches. ‘The first. .- 
‘thing we must dis- 
card is “the | idea 

that saving is mean. : 


belief — which ~ is. 
rge prevalent 
among lower middle 


of patriotism ie 
be — sufficient: 

make ‘us, for ae 
stance, do our own 
ees with a 


Dee advan- 
their drill; 
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thousands of nameless | graves on the plains of Flanders and | 


he 


DYING ENTHUSIASM: A TRAGEDY IN TWO CHAPTERS. 


In the first photograph ‘the’ little drummer is putting an imaginary regiment through 
but things do not go exactly to his liking, and his disappointment: is 
shown in the second picture. 
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Helping to Pay 


Household Economy as a Factor in | the Coming Victory 
By FLORA ANNIE STEEL 


Author of ‘India Throwah the Ages,’’ ‘‘The Gift of the Gods,”’ ‘‘Knight Errant,’’? &c. 


begin with, by doing so we lessen the general pressure by 


ee whenever possible, our own carriers. Again in no 
other way 1s it possible to estimate real values: for the 


sooner a housekeeper realises the fact that a concrete article, 
such asa pot of one particular brand of marmalade may be 
sixpence in one shop and sixpence halfpenny in the one next 
door, the better it will be for her daily account. In fact, 
there is no economiser like the personal selection, and if 
possible carrying away, of goods. 


This implies no blame to the seller, who cannot be expected 
to show so much care in selection as the person who has to 
consume and to pay. 

Then, outside the kitchen there are a thousand and one 
articles in which saving may be effected. One has only to 
realise the piles and piles of empty polish tins and blacking 
bottles and such like that go away every day in England with 
the dustman, and consider that these articles have been paid 
for in the price. of the polish and the blacking, to see how 
much cheaper it would be to do as our grandmothers did, and 
make many of our cleansers at home. Take the ordinary 
floor cloth; a twopenny ball of twine will knit you one which 
will last for ages; but most of us, nowadays, purchase one 
for the same money that is pulp in a week. 

One could go on cataloguing such items for pages; but 
there is no need to do so. Every housekeeper knows that 
nowadays she cannot clean her windows without, let us say, 
nitro polino, glaceo curo, or some other polyg elot compound. 
Here, then, is a field for economy. Not that it is necessary 
to be up against all new-fangled high-sounding aids to house- 
keeping ; far from it. In dietary especially; many of these 
make it possible to dispense with long cooking, and so effect 
considerable economy in fuel—perhaps the most important 
item in the household. Still, it is as well to look at our old 
tins and bottles occasionally and reflect that they were paid 
for with good money. Then in the matter of painting, paper- 
ing, and petty repairs to her own house, it is surprising how 
much a woman can save. The cost of purchasing brushes and 
a few tools—which she can easily learn to handle—will be 
repaid in a few weeks. And here, again, we must allow no 
peace time reflections about taking the work out of other 
folk’s hands to disturb our determination to save; for if we 
do their work, more men will be free to fight for the victory 
of Truth, Justice, and Freedom. To save for the war loans, 
and to free men for their task as citizens of an Empire which 
has brought Truth, Justice and Freedom to the uttermost 
parts of the earth, that is the task of w omen, and with it the 
personal comfort of the individual cannot be allowed to 
interfere. 

For to the woman-nature the present is as nought. Mother 
by instinct; her thoughts are with the race; her eyes, full of 
dreams, see far into the future, beyond her children to her 
children’s children, and beyond them again to an infinity of 
effort towards Truth, Justice, Freedom. 

That is the woman’s real outlook. All things in hfe should 
be subordinated to it, and the things of to-day be garnered up 
or rejected with reference to it. 

To-day we are confronted with the need 
for “money to carry on this war. Well! we 
must” find it. If we have only five shillings 
to spare we must 
put it into the war 
loan, and add. an- 
other five shillings 
when we can saye 
it, . It is an excel- 
lent investment. In 
few, if any, other 
securities should we 
get so high a rate 
of interest, . while 
the term’ of re- 
demption is com- 
paratively short. 
Even if we do not 
live for another 30 
years to see the re- 
payment. of capital, 
our children will, so 
we shall have done 
a double duty. And 
in this order—to 
the race first, and 
afterwards to the 
individual. 
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France’s Constant Stream of Fresh Troops 


In the first photograph are seen some French troops about to leave their base for the front. (2) New 
front exchange greetings with a Tommy at a wayside station. 
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Submarine _ using - 
telescope while sub- 
merging. gia 


be 


SHE body . oe ike 

German: 2 Bu b= 
" ° marine is made— 
rom ~“a complete ~ 
cylinder a little more 
than thirteen feet in 
diameter, which is pro- 
“duced from’ the: finest 
spring steel. Arched 
walls, in the shape of 
vertical domes, divide 
‘the various compart-. 
ments. A 
The conning tower, 
placed in the centre ‘of © 
the vessel; is immedi- 
ately. above the 
oe which con- 
aor. ~ - 
ie "its Sodas Be -. The eye of the U-boat. 
fore and behind are 
the escape -hatch and 
quick: firer hatch. 

.Diving is” assisted 
by what the Germans call Fevolvins floating baskets, similar 
to the balloon baskets on the water-plane ‘raft. These hel Ip 
to preserve the horizontal position of the submarine when it 
is -submerged. ug 

‘The steering is by. compass from the conning tower, both 
ee the vessel is below water and on the surface. 
\ Atmospheric pressure is maintained at a practically normal 
level, fresh supplies of oxygen being obtained from the store 
contained in glass jars. ~ - 

“The most important instruments on a submarine are pro- 
Raby: the telescopes. They are provided with the finest re- 
fiecting. ‘glasses obtainable, and work on swivels, being so 


+n 2” ies ES 


of course, distorted. 


Bt pe 


Scone revealed by the periscope. 
between the black rings shows the horizon in circular form, in some parts, 
The centre shows the section of the surrounding sea and 
horizon in natural form: 
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“U-boat commander 
ordering a steamer , 
to stop. 


arranged that the man 
in charge of the peri- 
scope can get a view, 
though- somewhat. dis- 
torted, of any object 
moving on the surface 
of the .water to-an 
angle of about sixty. 
degrees. ; 

The space in the in- 
terior of the  sub- 
marine is so limited 


that only © slender 
people can move 
around with any -de- 
gree-of freedom. <A 


week’s confinement in 
one of these -under- 
water. craft. is suffi- 
cient to affect even 
the most steely nerves, 
and so great is the 
aversion of the ave- 
rage German sailor to 
serve on a submarine that he has frequently to be driven on 
board at the point of a revolver. 


The Huns have from the first experienced many accidents 
with their submarines, numbers of which have sunk beneath. 
the waves to rise no more. As a possible help in locating a 
vessel which, through some mishap, might be unable to 
regain the surface, telephone buoys are supplied, which 
float on the water, and thus enable rescuers to locate the 
sunken craft. The submarine, when in difficulty, can send 
out flashlight distress signals from these buoys. 


The outer section 


i: ‘ ‘ Communicating with a submerged U-boat by means of a telephone buoy. 
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“‘T am an experienced chamois hunter, and not afraid of 
mountain climbing.””—King of Italy’s reason for.remaining 


at the front. 


“Task you te plant the flag on your workshops.’’—Mr. 


Tloyd George. 


“The Government still hold that the practices of German 
submarinés are not only in flagrant breach of the laws of 
and brutal, 


war, but are mean, cowardly Mr. Balfour. 


(— 


‘The, British soldier who dies in battle is a martyr, be- 
cause he is a volunteer; and his blood will cement the people 
of England, Scotland and Ireland to the Dominions beyond 
the seas as no prosperity could do.’’—Sir George Reid. 


“Compulsion is excellent, 1f it ear at the top, 
is needed: most.’’—Lord St. Davids. 


sists EMS ce 


“At this moment a patriot will not wish to get Cone 
tion, or to get teetotalism, or to < anything else, except the 
better of the Germans.’ ’_Mr. G. K. Chesterton. 


““The prices of food have gone up, 
Fhe dog is upon the town, 


where it 


especially meéat: 7. 
Kvery, woman, small or large, 
tall’ or fat, rich or poor. els a dog after her, and every 
man... . A great economy food would be "effected by 
putting a higher tax on dogs.’ ee Géorge Moore. 


“Tt may be stated briefly that its terms are excellent in 
character, fulfillimg the exact, requirements of the situation, 
both as regards the appeal made alike to the moneyed classes 
and also to the smallest inyestor.’’—The ‘! Morning Post ”’ 
on the War Loan. 


Under the German Heel | — . 


A photograph of the male population of a small town in Belgium under German occupation. 

himself at the headquarters of the Army of occupation and give a detailed account of his mode of life day 

whole system is intended to bring the men to a state of subjection to German rule, and the photograph | give: 
ine quotation from ‘ The Fatherland ” printed in this Weekes u Monitions Se War.” _ 


MONITIONS oo, 


‘Slinking in a corner, trying in vain to conceal the fa 
that they have never served, never fought, and never shed 2 
drop of blood, or , perhaps, a drop of perspiration, they wi 
be ee: miserable and disdained.” —Lord Rosebery on 
Shirkers. . “nt 


“The leading ammunition fre m the waived! States) a 
either headed he German-born Americans or financed by 
German money, and the Government should deprive bad 
patriots of German citizenship.’’—The “ Neueste Nachriclig 
ten,” Munich. — - sid ae 


; a 
teres op o 
z 4 ¢ 


““The Germans count on exhausting France before we a 
ready to step in and fill her place. And itis the vigour 0 
our action in the next few months that will decide yhether 
the Germans or the Allies are right. ”—The Round Table. 


‘The Belgians are heppiee andér German government tha 
they have ever been before. Belgium was a nation of indu 
trial slaves before the entrance of the Germans. Germany 
brought with her not only her 42 centimetre guns, but als 
her social welfare legislation. ”—The ‘* Fatherland. ye 


ay | 


‘Lo, like a maddened primal brute 
You ery for flesh and blood and bone.”’ ; 
—The ‘‘ Fatherland”? Poet on Mr. Roosevelt. 
wd aks eet 
“‘Vondon lies beneath us, ‘he heart ‘of the British World : 
Empire! ’’—‘‘ Neueste } Nachrichten ” on Zeppelin Raid. 


Pe Ra aes a 


‘“Tf- Germany must choose’ between a mimnice with thant 
United States anda stoppage of submarine warfare, she He ‘ 
undoubtedly favour a rupture whatever Abe consequences. be 
The German Press, 


ral 


Each man- has to report 


‘broken and distracted Germany ‘s seen appealing to 
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Germania’s Crowning Glory: The Poison Gas, Germany’s 
newest and most glorious means of conquest. From 
De Amsterdamimer. 


Rens 
CARTER 


“lf this time comes, what then?’’ is the quzry appended 
to this cartoon by the New York Hvening Sun. A 


ihe International law which she has so frequently se: at 
nough: for delivefance from her fate. 


E / 


The ‘‘ wild beast let loose on the world’’ is shown by 
the New York Tribune at bay. 


HTN AN 
oe (suman ae Sv 


oe 
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7 i ff which ewes evidence of the unity 

ire D tocz from the Montreal Daily Star, with a flagsta 

+ Ree Sea Gcccahout the Empire in the great struggle for justice, freedom, and truth, Never has the 
Old Symbol of Liberty and Freedom been so firmly nailed to the staff. 
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Brilli 


The thrilling heroism displayed by the Canadian forces at the 
front, where they recently pierced four lines of German trenches, 
storming the defences despite barbed wire entanglements, is 
recorded in the following report:—After two week’s rest, follow- 
ing strenuous service'in ‘the trenches, the Canadians entered the 
trenches and were ordered to Bava the Gecnen floss: with: the 


iant Bay 


bayonet. The 48th | on the right and 16th Canadian Se 
the left led tne charge, which was against a salient wi 
given the British a great deal of trouble and i 

many men in the Guards. The advance took place afte 
in the pueralns and the reo advanced with | 


Vee 


Four Lines of Trenches Carried se 


The 16th lines too far, the flanks were subjected to very heavy machine- 
gun and howitzer fire by the Germans. The supporting troops 
were unable tc co-operate, with the result that the men had ta 


This position was attacked, the barbed wire and hedges -be partially withdrawn and the line consolidated on the flanks. 
b the Canadian Engineers with the greatest bravery, \ The remainder of the Canadians arrived several days later, and 
nimont riicshed through. Havina pierced the German - assisted in consolidating the positions gained. 


g the German line a distance of over a mile. 
an Scottish was held up by-a fortified enclosure on the 


hich was filled with German machine guns and quick- 
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War on the Roof of Europe 


BLOLLE RIS LEL ED LEESON DSHS INE SISSIES 5 


The Italians are making slow but steady progress in their offensive action upon the rugged rocks on the left bank of the 
Isonzo. The obstacles impeding the advance are numerous. Fig. (1) Itaiian field artillery passing over heavy ground. 
‘ (2) Infantry resting on their march to the front. (3)-Artillery in action on the frontier. : 
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The Story of the Great War 


_ ~~ Russian Strategy in Galicia 
beste pen are: By James C. Backhouse 


Some of the most tragic and gigantic events in the histor 
‘ $ y of Europe have been taking place during this last week 
: or two. At no time since the Great War began has the fighting been more sustained and ferocious. In no fives 
‘< oe month has vas loss of life been as heavy as during the month just gone by. [In that brief period alane more 
t than a million of men have fallen in battle. 


VERY resource which Germany with her Ally, Austria, outset and that that advantage has been relatively diminish- 


_has at command has been concentrated in the effort ing ever since. If, then, Germany is by means of it to pull 
to defeat the Russians. It is ‘perfectly well realised through to. the inconclusive peace which will enable her 
Sin? “Germany that on this éffort depends the safe- military rulers tc, prepare for another war, that must be 


guarding of done ‘before the dwindling margin of advantage in organisa- 
- Hungary from tion has van- 2 
invasion, an ished. Ger- 


event which NE in 
would inevit- short, 1s ob- 
ably lead to liged by in- 
the destruc. tensity of ef- 
tion of tbe fort to make 
the most of 
her compara- 
tively more. 
“slender re- 
sources while 
time allows. 


Austro - Geér- 
man alliance, 
and end the 
Pras s ran 
dream of dom- 
inating the 


whole of the ’ We are now 
Ge roman at the end of 
states and the . eleventh 
. their depend- month of this 
encies, includ-. _.. colossal strug- 
mg Austria. ples ov xet 
{¢ is perfectly *-neither of 
“well ~ realised Germany's 
“that it means “aims—the 
“postposing for seizure of 
“some — consi- Paris — which 
derable time was to cripple 
at any rate a France, and 
Russian inva-- the seizure of 
Porat ; ? “sion of Ger- “Wars aw Re, ; E 
A German pocket handkerchief found on the many. These ‘which was to “ Sor raitnnui behind the Aahtite lines 
battlefield by Corporal Stone of the Grenadier are vital con- cripple Russia % ; 
Guards. It shows the Kaiser-with the legend, © sequences for in the military sense has been achieved. It is very impor- 


“We will and: must win!’ There are also “40° ° iilitar 

; views on the handkerchief of the destruction reer neo 

a ‘pnreubht by the German Army -in-Franee and 
. ‘. HJanders: 


i ‘tant to remember that despite all the boasting indulged in, 
caste of Prus- the war so far a had for Ger many. a purely negative result, 
Bass : “She 1s’no nearer_to cither of the definite objects she set. out 
: to attain than she was on the 3lst of July last, when the 
«Emperor ofsGermany sent his ultimatum to the Czar. 


; : SERS On hee ef. 
fort, eres, also ae the hope of being able to encounter 


the attacks of the Allies’ son. the West and on the South. Nay, she is farther off, because apart from the intervention 
AS affairs. now stand the Germans are not able successfully -of -ftaly, the losses of the “Germans and Austrians, though 
to meet those attacks. .They are quite well aware’ that with» -the result has been purely negative, amount by this time to 
every succeeding, week their situation on the W est grows .a most formidable total~.The other day there was published 


- more precarious. 
equally. well. aware ‘that the 
~ weight of the intervention of 
ay will not be. less but more 
“important: as time goes on: 
-- They kno “the ~ collective 
= superiority of the Allies alike 
3 en and in money,. and 
‘recognise _ ‘the strength 
oe ‘the Allies’ in political and 
in military leadership. Tt is 
not a matter of small but of 
great moment that the strain 
of this waris on the side of 
the Alles distributed -be- 
tween four “great States, 
while on the other side it has 
tobe borne by Germany 
alone, for Austria and Turkey 
are both of them. Empires 
bankrupt of. credit. 


Against this superiority rok: 
he: ‘Allied. ‘Powers in men, in 
and in ‘leadership, 
as es as. military, 


SPiiey- are... <> ; tease : ne ae ; in a Paris newspaper a com- 
- putation of these losses. Al- 
together * there have © been 
issued 658 lists of casualties, 
each comprising considerably 
more than an average - of 
10,000-names.-- Perhaps the 
best idea of the character of 
these hsts can-be formed from 
the fact that the latest. Prus- 
sian list deals with the losses 
suffered by 298 regiments. 
This is the 246th list for the 
Prussian Army alone. There 
have been 189 Bavarian lists, 
199 lists for Wortembers and 
the smaller states, and 34 for 
the navy and the cineca bri- 
gades largely employed in the 
fighting in Belgium. Under 
the stress. of necessity Ger- 
many has been obliged to use 
up the reserve force of her 
fleet. 

in the computation» based 
on these lists, and there is no 
Let ia he ob- British officers in Manchester hospital fighting their battles “reason to doubt at any rate 
hit however, that the over again. Lieutenant W. J. Lyle, with stick, who drew its approximate accuracy— 

7 antage in organ- the map, explains the recent fighting, showing where he indeed the computation errs, 
marked at the and his companion, Lieutenant Todd, were wounded. if anything, on the side of 


" a, Saas.) =e on ees re asZtt 
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caution—the total casualties, including 
Austria, which have never been veiled in 


well seem incredible.” To begin with, 
is tabulated at the French War Office. 
are by no means up to date: In the second 
place, in an official statement recently 
issued at Petrograd, 
the losses of the enemy during one month 
on the. forty miles of front between the 
Tysmenica and the Sivka South of ‘the 
Dniester, were at least 120,000, and may 
have been 150,000. It is quite certain that 
that statement, so far from being an ex- 
aggeration, but represents faithfully the 
terrible character of the fighting that has 
taken place generally in Galicia. 

Faced with the alternative of either in- 
curring these appalling sacrifices of life or 
of seeing their power of carrying on the 
war exhausted before any positive 
cisive results have been achieved, the 
Government of Germany have elected to 
sacrifice life because for the moment it 
appears to cost nothing. Of course,: this 
implies eating up the potential strength of 
both Germany and Austria in the most 
procigal way possible: Population being 
the true source of material wealth, it fol- 
lows that diminished population must mean 


impoverishment. But the rulers of Ger- 
many care less for population than for 
territory. ~ Their settled and traditional 
policy is dictated by land hunger. To them 
population “is, as it has always been, but 


the means to an end—that of expanding 
their ibe yas on the map. They are out 
for land; the docile masses they command 
are the force they rely upon for seizing it. 


it: was declared that_ 


and de-- 


those of 

secrecy, 
come to 6,726,000. At first sight such figures may 
however, 
lists are there, and exact information regarding ‘them 
Besides, they 


the 


It 


The Rev. w. Jones, rector of 


Fritton, 


Norfolk, 


delivering 


milk to his parishioners, thus 
taking the place of a young 
milkman who has joined the 


Army. 


It is not sur- 


prising, therefore, that these masses are treated merely ag 


The two youngest soldiers in the Serbian 
Army. Their father was killed in action and 
the two youngsters, who, up to then, were 
the regimental mascots, have now joined the 
colours in their father’s old regiment. 


the 


the — instrn- 
ments of this 
annexation 
ambition, and 
their lives as 
so many 
counters im 
the -dynastic 
game, 

In‘ ‘face of 
this —_ policy, 
inspired — by 
love of ma- 
terial wealth, 
or rather by a 
vanity based 
upon the illu- 
sion of ma- 
terial wealth, 
as arising 
from land, a 
policy con- 
temptuous at 
same 
time of hu- 
man well- 


being, ‘the recklessness with which life has been cast whole- 
sale into the cauldron ceases to be in any respect astonishing. 


monetary eX- 
pense has n® 
sulted . in 
greatly in- 
creasing that 
expense in 
order to make 
up the defic:- 
ency in hu- 
man material 
which its 
sacrifice is 
now seen to 
have caused. 
So long as 


war is expen-- 


sive merely in 
life the rulers 
of Germany 
have always 
been ready to 
carry it~ on 
vigorously. 
When. war 
becomes _ ex- 
pensive in 
money they 


have invariably shown a distaste for pontitaine it. 


the situation 


is a truly amazing feat of organisation that 


more than 13,000,000 of Germans and Austrians — 
have beer called up and embodied in the armed 
forces of the Central Empires. 
better demonstrate alike the nature of the modern 
German military machine and its menace. 


Nothing could 


And 
yet, on the other hand, nothing could better 
demonstrate its essential, weakness—that of a 
mechanism without a -soul—than the necessity 
of incurring these losses in order that the 
poverty- stricken sons of Prussian _junkers 
should have cheap or free estates in Poland 
or the Baltic Pr ‘ovinces, or comfortable offi- 
cial appointments in Belgium and Turkey. 


Now, “if these 18,000, 000 represent “the 

whole fighting resources of the Central 
Empires so far as human material is con- 
cerned, and a very simple calculation is 
enough to show that they do, then those 
Empires have before them the task of trying 
to accomplish. with rather less than one-half 
their original’ human fighting power, ‘and that 
by no means the better Half, and with the 
weight of Italy added-against them,’ aims which, 

even on the showing of their own experts, it 
was always questionable they could accomplish 
with the force unimpaired unless they could 
bring off a surprise. They will try and are try- 
ing to do it by relying more- and more on 
mechanical aids—on guns, trench mortars, ma- 
chine guns, and gas cylinders. Observe, how- 
ever, that the more such reliance grows, as it 
must grow with the diminution of their military 
strength as compared. with that of the Allies, 
the greater and more intensive must become the 
labour effort behind their armies to keep them 
going, and the greater the monetary outlay in 
proportion to the total troops employed. In 


other words, the sacrifice of human material in order to save 


The white rat on this wounded “Tommy's 


shoulder went with him through | seven en-. 
gagements and was unhurt when ‘the soldier 
was at last “wounded at Soissons. * ‘The rat 


was a’ ‘prosent from a ‘French girl. ce 


“That is 


Nero 


in which they now And themselves Because 


Anatoli-Hissar, on the Asiatic shore of the Bosphorous. 
are in the vicinity, 


Be The forts and batteries now being bombarded by the Pinicetat fleet 
The tall buildings seen in the photograph are known as eu Old Castles of eed mes 


ee é 
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y are in that situation they are attempting to stave off the the gri i i Re Gee 
e in tha é en { he grip the Russians were keeping on tl i 
table by intensive sacrifices of life. Their hope is that a consequence of the victory at. ae ere. iy ee 


sacrifices may bring about effects leading to an incon- descended from the passe : i i 

Be Pence, and sya re ae pockets, besides relieving railed round from other tee = Soe ee 
Bech AD eDayuen indemnities. offensive energy of the enemy coincide ollaps Vith 
Se the last instalment of this story we left.von Mackensen these aSialore anoxia a ane effort ee ee erie 
agate point where, having by these means broken through Dniester in strength thirty miles below Zarayno The niin 
aé Russian lines on the Lubacksavka, he had marched North was, on the capture of Lemberg, to cut these Russian forces 
yards Tarnagrod on the Tanev. That river he reached at off from the rest of the Russian armies and compel th Gar 
lace some thirty-five miles to the North-west of Lemberg. » render. A strong force of the enemy did fons thie Dni ster 
rom there he turned South-east towards Russka’ Rava on near Koropietz, some forty miles below Zaravno The ri i 
way to Lemberg. Tn the meanwhile, East of the San, here describes a succession of great bends Its coil 
re were being fought a succession of desperate battles. consequently easier than elsewhere. An army can got tee 
of the fiercest of these took place at Lubacksa. Exhausted at the point of a bend because what may be called the ae 
ur days of continuous fighting the Russian infantry ap- montory can be laid under a cross-fire from either side sd 
vared on the point of giving way before the onset of a huge being for that reason undefensible affords a pid¢tically; clear 
ASS of German troops, when a mighty combination of foothold. This German-Austrian army, however Was de: 
ussian horsemen were hurled upon the hostile column and -  feated. On emerging from the piece of ‘country Gaclaaed b 
ted_ it. This German repulse enabled the Russians to the sweep of the Dniester near to Koropietz, a huge cloud of 

re in good order. The next stand the Russians made was Cossacks swooped down upon it and broke it up. y 
the line of the Grodek Lakes. Fifteen miles to the It is significant that in place of throwing heavy reserves 


est of Lemberg this chain of four larger and a number of into Lemberg the Russi i 
of Li L g int mM! ussians have chosen to employ them 
aller expanses of water stretches from North to South Bukovina, in what is to all intents a powetial fink Biome 
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Birds-eye view of the Carpathians, with passes and plains of Galicia, showing principal towns, rivers and railways in the 

a Hares We BAG ag area in which the fighting between the Germans and Russians is taking place. 
m the mountainous country West of Lemberg to the valley on the enemy’s line. By doing this they insure their hold 
of the Dniester. There are no means of crossing save by the on the Upper Dniester, and rob the German effort against 
perowhst eee spaces in between. At the Westward end Lemberg of its military effect. So long as they keep the 
Wg hy est of these necks is situated the fortified town of military substance they can afford to let the Germans have 
Grodek. That place the Germans took by storm. In the  ¢, the time the shadow of the prestige. Lemberg has b 
same way they fought Oe eto s 40th’ North and or e time the shadow o ae prestige. ms berg has been 
to the South. _ The defence of Grodek, however, and also of evacuated; but the main object of the Austro-Germans—to 
se positions was entrusted only to the Russian rearguard. 
ow, it is evident on the face of events that the movement 
on Mackensen towards the Taney and through Russka 

was dictated by the failure of von Lissingen at Zaravno, 

the impracticable character of a frontal attack unsup- Pi : 
ted by any outflanking manceuvre. Not less is it evident TO CUR READERS. 
+ while concentrating on the defence of Lemberg, the real 
ective of the Russians was to thrust themselves in force Next week’s “War Budget” will con- 

een the fortress and the Carpathians to the South. If tain particulars of a unique g:ft 
yuld do this they could make the possession of Lemberg scheme which will interest everyone. 
e Germans more dangerous than useful, for its main ‘[here is certain to be a huge de- 
‘to the enemy as a base depended upon keeping open the mand for next week’s issue. You 

ad routes running from it into Hungary. should order your copy now, and so 


destroy the Russian army—is as far off as ever. 


~ 


chief weight of the Russian resistance was ? : 2 
+ or to the North of Lemberg, but to the South. make sure of De ee in the 
scheme. 


s no more than a repetition of the strategy which in 
part of the war had forced the Austrians to sur- ‘ 
ey s quite well knew ihe importance of 
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These two pages of photographs illustrate scenes which are witnessed daily at one of the large camps in a well-known — 
place in England. On the left: Fig. (1) Buglers sounding a call on the parade ground. (2) A body of infantr “returning : 
after a dusty route march in the hot sun. (3) A parade of some of the men in front of the substantial huts erected for the — 
: soldiers’ comfort. (4) The guard at the salute as a battalion leaves tne parade ground for a route march. (8) A farrier 
at work in the open making shoes for the transport mules. On the right: Fig. (1) Men practising fire dri sei eeua 
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“seen paraded at the close of the drill. It will be noticed that a number of them are armed with axes, while others are in 
attendance with the hose. (2) Fire drill parade with buckets of water. (3) A jumping competition, which was strenuously 
_ contested in spite of the hot weather. (4) Soldiers in charge of transport mules awaiting orders. (5) More fire drili— 
: : bringing up the hose-pipe. (§) Fetching water with which to put out the supposed conflagration. 
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IFTY years ago an Italian army, the advance guard of 
which was commanded by General Raffaele Cadorna, 
having put to flight an Austrian force at Versa, was 
marching towards the Isonzo with the ultimate object 
of occupying Trieste., The operations were abandoned 

through Italy consenting to an armistice. 

It is a curious repetition of history that to-day another 
Tialian army should be fighting along the Isonzo under another 
Cadorna, the son of Raffaele, against the ancient enemy of 
Italy. 

‘At the time that his father was leading a division against 
the Austrians, General Luigi Cadorna,: the present Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Italian army, was studying as a boy 
of sixteen at the Military Academy of Turin. Even at that 
early age he had been for over five years a soldier in the 
making, He lad started as a cadet in a military schoo! at 
Milan at the age of ten. ae 

As a Second Lieutenant . 
on his father’s staff, Luigi 
Cadorna .entered) Rome in 
1870. The. city . was~ sur- 
rounded by 60,000 men under 
General Raffaele Cadorna, to, 
whom it surrendered after 
an obstinate\ resistance by 
the papal troops. 

It has thus fallen to 
General Cadorna to under- 
take the task of completing, 
on the military side, the uni- 
fication of Italy, which his 
father. assisted to advance 
an important stage forty-five 
years ago. 

His whole life may. be re- 
garded as,a preparation for 


the great task which now 
confronts him. From. the 


day that he became a cadet, 
the study of the theory and 
practice of war has occupied 
him to the exclusion. of 
everything else. A position 
such as he -holds”~ is not 
reached by brilliance alone. 
It means years of arduous 
toil and sacrifice. 


‘The heights by great. men reached: and kept, 
Were not attained by sudden flieht ; 
But they, while their companions slept, 

Were toiling upward through the night.” 

General Cadorna has made.a special study. of the region in 
which Italian troops are now operating, and it is said that he 
has a remarkable minute knowledge of every detail -of the 
country. There is hardly a village, footpath, or field with 
which he is not familiar. 

In the formidable task that lies before it the Italian army 
will have reason to appreciate at its full value the intimate 
study that their leader has devoted to the terrain on which 
the campaign is being fought. Indeed there is already eyi- 
dence that the General's local knowledge is being used to 
good purpose in the skilful_leading which has brought con- 
siderable successes to the Italian arms in the opening stages 
ot the war. é ; 

General. Luigi Cadorna was born at Pallanza, on Lake 
Maggiore, in 1850. He first served in an infantvy regiment, 
afterwards becoming Colonel of the tenth Bersaglieri, . Whilst 
in command of this regiment he undertook an audacious en- 
veloping movement in the course of maneeuvres. ‘The opera- 
tion was regarded as quite impossible of achievement. But 
“impossible ’’ was not a word which came within the pur- 
view of the future Generalissimo. He led his Bersaglieri up 
rocks that even mountain goats gnight have thought twice 
before venturing on, and as a result scored a well-earned 
victory for his side * 

He was made Lieut-General in 1905, and given the com- 
mand of the Ancona division, being subsequently appointed 
by General Pollio, then Chief of the Staff; Commander of the 
Genoa Army Corps. In 1914 he succeeded Pollio, on the 
sudden death of the latter, in the supreme command, 


General Cadorna carries his 65 years lightly.) A tall, com- 
manding figure, every inch a soldicr, he is the embodiment 


Famous Soldiers of the Hour: 


General Count Luigi Cadorna 


Generaj Count Luigi Cadorna. 


of energy and vigour. His recreation is mountaineering, of — 
which he is an enthusiastic devotee. © Sas etc So 

He has adventured into authorship with considerable suc- 
cess, and has to his credit a number of works on military 
subjects which are said to be models in their particular branch 
of literature. He has also written a’ graphic history of the 
Ttahan.National War, which is highly praised for its lucidity 
and for its accurate and painstaking treatment of military 
details. ; : Ree 
~ The Commander-in-Chief is a popular figure in Italy to-da 
His countrymen hold him in high esteem, and his integrity — 
of character and high ideals, combined with his profolind 
knowledge of the science of. war, inspire faith in his leader- 
ship... The army, too, has entire confidence in. General 
Cadorna. His brilliant qualities as a tactician. have long 
been recognised. He has demonstrated in manoeuvres great. 
’ capacity in the haudling of 
large bodies of men, and a 
thorough mastery of mili 
tary problems. | 


ty 


A hye 
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No one knows better than 
he the formidable nature of 
the obstacles the Italian 
army will have to -overcome 
“ before victory “is in’ sight 
over their powerful foe. It 
will be no easy victory, and 
it may be taken as certain 
that there will be’ reverses 
as well as triumphs. 
_ But the Italians are fight- 
ing. ina great cause—the 
cause of humanity, freedom, 
and nationalism. They have 
Jong dreamed of the restora. 
tion of their Jost provinces, 
and for the realisation of 
that dream they are ready 
to face wounds and death 
unflinching, The destinies 
of Italy are largely in the 
hands of General Cadorna, 
and (his countrymen have 
faith in his ability to lead 
them to ultimate victory. © 
_War is a great maker and 
-unmaker of reputations, but 
hopes concerning Cadorna run high. He will bring to bear 
on the knotty problems of Austro-Itaian warfare a highly: © 
developed military instinct, and he has the best of material — 
to his hand in the splendid Italian troops who are already 
displaying a dash and valour worthy of the Garibaldian heroes: 
MESSAGE FROM YOUNGEST LIBERAL M.P 
The Hon. Francis McLaren, M.P., for the Spalding division 
of Lincolnshire—the youngest Liberal member. of the present 
House of Commons—and whose photograph “we. reproduce 
Seer. celebrated his 
_ 29th’ birthday. 
“on June. 6th! 
- After the out- 
“~~ break of war, — 

- he. became a _ 
'. Lieutenant in 
\ the Royal 
Naval’ Re- 
\ serve, and 
“recently went," 
“ont < toe the 


: Safe, Ha ypy.”” 
Mr. McLaren is a son of Lord Aberconway, and married 
sister of Mrs. Reginald McKenna. is ; a 


216. 
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Hunnish Joy at Preparations for “ Frightfulness ”’ 


‘The two German soldiers shown in the first photograph demonstrate how mightily pleased they are when preparing their 
aircraft with a load of bombs for drovping on innocent citizens of the Allies. The second photograph, which was taken 
on the plateau above the Aisne in the Champagne country, shows a German machine gun section. The German Army 
_ is metaphorically “armed to the teeth ”’ with this weapon. The third photograph is given by way of illustrating a German 
brigade order which was found on a prisoner, which order indicates lack of discipline on the part of the Huns, who 
patrol the ‘ettlefields after an engagement, and rob the dead and wounded. The brigade order requests all commanders to 


y | repress such acts, which have diminished the fighting value of the troops in recent engagements. 
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Paris Motor ’Buses as Ambulance Cars 


The whole fleet of motor ‘buses which were so popular in Paris are now at the front in the service of the French Army as 
ambulance cars, operating rooms, transports for troops and foodstuffs. The lower photograph shows a number of the cars 
in a town in Northern France. The upper picture, which was taken in Flanders, shows two members of a French patrol, 
One has been wounded by a piece of shrapnel, and his companion, under cover of the hill slope, is rendering first aid. 

A ruined farmstead is in the background. 
wh Se These 
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EW men engaged in the art of 
successful recruiting have made 
such a practical study of the 
subject as Lieut.-Colonel J. 
Eustace Jameson.” The free 

Sunday military concerts, which he has 

or ganised, have proved veritable touch- 

stones in the getting of recruits. The 
concerts are run on most original lines, 
keeping the human element of enlist- 
ment and the need for display well to 
the fore. 

Colonel, Jameson (late 18th Royai 

Trish and 20th Hussars) is the com: 
manding officer of the 3rd 24th bat- 

\ talion of the London Regiment (The 

Queen’s). He has already raised two 

p pavilions for his regiment for the 
‘front, and is now engaged in bringing 

up a third to full strength. .In him- 
self he is a fine soldierly-looking man, 
and, so far as age is concerned, belongs 
 to-the fighting sixties. He has all the 
charm and fire of the Irish military 
> man ~ He understands human nature, 
and is a quick reader of character. 

~ } %“*¥ am ‘a firm. believer,’’- Colonel 

3 Jameson told me, 
_ cruiting appear as personal ~ 

' sible © 


se 


=] 


"7 oe Cee 


as pos- 
By asking a man to enlist, you 


, . thing indeed, and you stand all the 
| greater chance of succeeding if you can 
i Ae into sympathetic touch. with him. 

FSO Tong. as we have the voluntary 


eos 


mn Martin 
‘Hon. Lieutenant. 
f° 2 2 eye best friends and recruiters. » 

‘otherwise we " ahould je the shadow 
‘of a free army, and not the splendid 


is inner workings of real freedom. 
5 ee ‘Now, . few people have, or should 
have, such an insight into human 
“Character as the Clergy and the actors. 
ee It is their special — province to study 
_ the human emotions. Patriotism is an 
: ~ emotion, and the rousing of the patri- 
rit to the eeune point is 


oe “In my ‘recruiting eS for the 
x Peaion Regiment my good fr iends, the 
‘sons and the actors, have nobly 
~ responded to my invitations to come 
: aad stir up the splendid spirit of 
atriotism that lives in most English- 
‘men, although it is not too ready to 
express itself unless the need for ser- 
can be brought right home. 

After the sinking of the Lusitania 


‘in making the re- 


are asking him to do a very personal - 


Harvey wearing anat aniracrn of 
‘the Legion ‘of Frontiersmen, of which he is an 
He is one of Col. Jameson’ $ 


_ fighting substance that comes from the ~ 


Lieut.-Colonel John Eustace 
Jameson (late 18th Royal Irish 
and 20th Hussars) C.0. the 
3rd 24th battalion the London 
Regiment (The Queen’s). 


system — and 


“When we 
it is far from are holding 
breaking these concerts 
down yet— we don't for- 
you have no get the mili- 
right to try tary element. 
and bully men The Jregi- 
into joing. mental band 


and some sol- 
diers of the 
regiment are 
all drawn 


Britain is a. 
free , country 
of free men. 
att wouldn't 


have a man’ upon the_ 
in my_ regi- stage, and I, 
ment who was of course, 
bullied | into always speak 


in uniform. 
“One of the 
prettiest inci- 
dents at any 
of our recruit- 


soldiering. Let 
them all be 
free fighters, 
men with wills 
of their own, 


Miss 


Mr. Frederick Ross’s stirring recitation of the 
war poem, “ Who Carries the Gun?” has- 
brought the Condon, Regiment many recruits. 


sergeant’s cap of the 
which she has obtained scores of recruits. 
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Recruits—-And How to Get Them 


“War Budget” Interview with Lieut.-Colonel. J. Eustace Jameson 


July 1st, 1915, 
concerts and meetings at the ‘Old 
Vic,’ in the Waterloo Road. We had 


quite a number of theatrical celebrities 
on the stage, “including Mr. Fred 
Terry, and the house was packed. 
Well, ‘the programme was a strong one, 
but the recruits did not ‘come for- 
ward,’ as they y just ran upon 
the stage in ther eagerness to enlist 


and avenge the crime of. the sinking 
of the Lusitania. 
“Qn another very successful night 


Mr. Martin Harvey came to a concert 
we were giving at the Brixton Theatre. 
He recited ‘The Reveille’ of Bret 
Harte, and I can still hear the drum- 
throbs of his voice. It made a tre- 
mendous impression on the whole 
audience, and the young men took to 
heart especially the verse which runs: 


“What if amid the battle’s thunder, 
Whistling shot and bursting bomb, 
When my brothers fall ‘around me, 
Should my heart grow cold and numb? 
But the drum 
Answered, Come! 
Better there in death united than in 
life a recreant—Come! ’ 
* All my new officers have first 
served as privates in some other regi- 
ment. 


recruiting 
for 


Ethel Bracewell wearing a 


London regiment, 


ing gatherings that I remember was 
the presenting of a real wild English 
rose by Miss Ethel Bracewell to each 
recruit as she enlisted him. Before the 
evening closed there were many lines 


of rose-decorated recruits standing 
upon the stage. 

‘“You. remember the Wars of the 
Roses, so why not rose. recruits? 
Sentiment, really, has a lot to do with 


these things, and however foolish some 
people may think it, sentiment really 
rules the world. What is the pride of 
the regiment but its best expression of 
its sentiment. You may put it down 
to. the fine esprit-de-corps that in the 
battalions of the London Regiment 
that I raised there has been but one 
case of drunkenness brought before me 
since the war broke out. 

“To every recruit who desires it I 
give a signed certificate that he joins 
of his own free will, and these certifi- 
cates are framed and greatly treasured 
at home.” Ai 
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July 1st, 1918. 3 ae at . 
Barbarians at Divine Service : 


ae - 


In a quarry on the banks of the Aisne, near the scenes of the outrages which they have committed on the French peasantry, 
the Huns have held divine service for some time past. The first photograph shows a section of the Kaiser’s| troops at 
prayer in the quarry. A German officer is seen in the second photograph demonstrating with a special pistol which is 
used for firing luminous balls at night. The third photograph shows a German army corps on the march in /Galicia to 
assist the Austrians. These Huns. as announced officially from ‘Petrograd, have been ‘taken from Belgium. ret 
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way to embark for Gallipol 


iments were presented with colours at 
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Since our new Ally joined the lists against Germanic Kultur, of which the world has 
siasm of Italians in foreign countries to prosecute the war to a successful end has grown day by day. In London 

instance, demonstrations have occurred. The upper photograph shows the scenes outside the Italian. Embassy in Gro 

venor Square, where a iarge crowd of Italians met to salute their national flag. The men of military age are constant 

' Jeaving to join the colours. The second picture was taken in the Italian quarter of the metropolis, and -shaws Ital 

women and children, who are left behind, bidding a relative God-speed. == ; 


been a disgusted ‘witness, the enth 
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"E AD Mobile Weapon Which Upsets the Huns 


: rons value of the motor-cycle machine gun has been shown frequently since the memorable Hill 60 battle, when the 
_- . ferocious attacks of the Huns were beaten off “ principally by the fire of the machine guns which had been brought up 
on side cars,’”’ to quote the words of “ Eye-Witness.” Fig. (1) A machine gun section about to leave for the front. (2) Ma- 
chine gun going into action. (3) How the gun is brought into action and then left to do its deadly work. 
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“WAR BUDGET” PRESENTS FOR SAILORS AND SOLDIERS — 


N accordance with ‘‘The War Budget” offer, parcels of comforts have this week been sent to men on Active Servis 
whose photographs have appeared in this journal since our offer was first made. The names of claimants and 
recipients are as follow :— 


CLAIMANT—" f COMFORTS SENT TO— : 
Mrs. V. Moseley, Sussex Lodge, High Street, 30, Sergt. V. Moseley, Welsh Guards, Guards Depot, Caterham, Surrey 
Caterham. K 
Mr. Wm. Robertson, Helenslea, Fauldhouse, 12671, Pte. John Robertson, A Coy. 6th Batt. Cine Draycot 
Scotland. Gap: Chiselden, nr. Swindon, Wilts. 
Mrs. L. Frost, 59, St. Mary’s Road, Kingston, Stoker Petty Officer G, R. Frost, H.M.S. Drudge, Portsmouth. 
Portsmouth. i 
Mrs. G. C. Holland, 28, Creffield Road, 21349, Ralph Wood eau A.B., Signailer, Headquarters Staff, Hawke 
Colchester, Essex. : Battalion, 1st Royal Naval Brigade, R.N.D. Mediterranean Ex 


Force, c/o G.P.O., London. 


“The War Budget’’ scheme is given below :— 


So many inguiries have been received in regard to the photographs of our men. published in ‘The War 
Budget ”’ that the Editor has decided to make the following offer. ‘ 3 z 
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‘““The War Budget’ will send, carriage free, a parcel of comforts to the one whois identified in this | 
week’s photographs ‘by any of our readers as a friend or relative. The identification to be proved by forwarding an actual 
photograph of the person in question (and a stamped addressed envelope for return), The name and home address of the 
person identified must also be sent to the Editor, together with the name of the Ssoldier’s regiment and number, or in the 
case of a sailor, the name of the vessel upon whieh hes is serving and his rating. In addition, readers must give full 
address to which the parcel is to be sent and their own name and address. Re cen 5 


There is no entrance fee. The Editor’s decision is final. One award only will be made to any individual. All com-_ 
munications should be addressed to the Editor, ‘‘The War Budget,” 12, Salisbury Square, E.C., and marked “« Presents.”’ 


Motor Trip for Wounded Soldiers 


en. a The men were snes in abolut 150 cars for a Gide round the Ghinewaad Forest district, and ‘then, forming up, 
they rode in procession through the town (the cars stretching for about half a mile) to the residence of the President, 
Gouncillor Percy Baker, where they had tea and an open-air concert. Photo shows some. of Ab8s west: e jeyi ng” 
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OFFICIAL AIR RAID 
HINTS 


‘““THE WAR BUDGET” reprints the official instructions 


issued by the London Police in a form suitable for retention, 


PROTECTION 
FROM FIRE 


100°/o MORE EFFICIENCY 
AT 75°/o LESS COST 


The “Galvo” Series of 
Chemical Fire Extin- 
guishers have received 
all the awards ever given 
for Chemical Fire Extin- 
guishers by the Royal 
Sanitary Institute : 


FREER’S 


“FREE AIR” 


RESPIRATOR 


and advises readers to carry out the suggestion at the head 


of this page. 


NEW SCOTLAND YARD, S.W. 


In all probability, if an air raid is made it will take place 
at a time when most people are in bed. The only intimation 
the public are likely to get will be the reports of the anti- 
aircraft guns or the noise of the falling bombs. 


DON’T GO INTO. THE STREETS. 


The public are advised not to go into the street, where 
they might be struck by falling missiles; moreover, the 
streets being required for the passage of fire-engines, etc., 
should not be obstructed by pedestrians. 


KEEP WATER AND SAND AT HAND. 
In many houses there are no facilities for procuring water 
on. the upper floors. It is suggested, therefore, that a 
supply of water and sand might be kept there, so that any 
fire breaking out on a small scale can at once be dealt 
with. Everyone should know the position of the fire- 
alarm post nearest to his house. 


‘Galvyo’ Turnover Type 
Exhitition at York, 1912 


‘Galyo’ Transport Type 
Exhibition at Exeter, 1913 


‘Galyo’ Electryne Type 
Exhibition at Blackpool, 1914 


The “Galyo ” Powder 


SHUT DOORS AND WINDOWS, 
All windows and doors on the lower floor should be closed 


These Respirators are 
made of Rubberized, Air 
Proof NON-FLAM 
Material, containing Medi- 


to prevent the admission of noxious gases. An indication 
that poison gas is being used will be that a peculiar and 
irritating smell may be noticed following on the dropping 
of the bomb. 


is the only chemical ever 

produced that wall extin- 

guish a fire ot Carbon 
» Bi-Sulphide. 


cated Pad, which only 
requires moistening’ to 
make it effective, 


HOME-MADE RESPIRATORS. 


Many inquiries have been made as to the best respirator. 
To this question there is no really satisfactory answer, as 
until the specific poison used is known an antidote cannot 
be indicated. There are many forms of respirator on the 
market for which special advantages are claimed, but the 
Commissioner is advised by competent experts that in all 
probability a pad of, cotton waste contained in gauze to tie 
round»the head and saturated with a strong solution of 
washing soda would be effective as a filtering medium for 


All the series comply with 
the regulations of the Fire 
Offices’ Committee, Board 
of Trade, Scotland Yard. 
Our entire output of 
“Galvo Electryne”’ has 
been sold to the Army 
Service Ccrps for six 
months from June Ist. 


Professional tests have 

proven these Respirators 

to be perfect protection 
against gases. 


Price 2/6 Each. 


@niSalean noxious gases, and could be improvised at home at trifling 
Seliridse’ Ha a’ cost. It should be damped when required for use, and The ‘Galvo ’ Series are 
eliridge’s, arrod s, must be large enough to protect the nose as well as the th It of SEVENTY 
Barker’s. D. H. Evans & Co mouth, the gauze being so adjusted as to protect the eyes. EFESBIt 0 


years’ experience, 


Write for full List. Every 


Machine is Guaranteed. 


WEBB LAMP COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


LONDON AND BIRMINGHAM. 


Head Office—II], POULTRY, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED _I806. 


Whiteley’s. Army & Navy. 
Junior Army and Navy, 
Gorringe’s, and 


DON’T TURN THE GAS OFF. 


Gas should not be turned off at the meter at night, as this 
practice involves a risk of subsequent fire and of explosion 
from burners left on when the meter was shut off. This 
risk outweighs any advantage that might accrue from the 
gas being shut off at the time of a night raid by aireraft. 


Most of the leading Stores, 
or write direct to— 


FREER’S RESPIRATOR 
COMPANY, 


25 & 27, CHISWELL STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


EXTINGUISHERS. 


Persons purchasing portable chemical fire-extinguishers 
should require a written guarantee that they comply with 
the specifications of the Board of Trade, Office of Works, 
Metropolitan Police, or some approved Fire Prevention 
Committee. 


LEAVE BOMBS ALONE. Seri: eae 


a Ne 
No bomb of any description should be handled unless it ==—=- Sees Cie 
; has shown itself to be of incendiary type. In this case it Siemens = ee 
t may be possible to remove it without undue risk. In all re ee Sea a 
other cases a bomb should be left alone and the police oy 


informed. 
June 17th, 1915. 


E. R.. HENRY 


(Commissioner, Metropolitan Police) 
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HOME and PROPERTY against LOSS OR DAMAGE 
CAUSED BY 


ZEPPELIN RAIDS OR OTHER AIRCRAFT. 


THE British Dominions General Insurance Co., Ltd., is prepared to issue policies as undernoted. NONE OF THESE RISKS ARE COVERED 

UNDER AN ORDINARY FIRE POLICYy | To cover the risk of loss of and/or damage to the property hereby insured caused by aerial craft 
(hostile or otherwise) including bombs and/or missiles dropped or thrown therefrom, also loss of and/or damage to such property directly 
or indirectly caused by attacks made upon or directed against such aerial craft, including the risk of fire and/or explosion directly or indirectly 
caused by any of the foregoing. No claim to attach hereto for delay, deterioration and or loss of market or fur confiscation or destruction by the 
goverument of the country in which the property is situated. Only to pay hereon if not recoverable under any other Policy of insurance. 

Buildings and contents (according to situation) from 5s. per cent. 

Subjeet to the amount insured being the same as the Fire Policy. Special Quotations given for large number of properties. 


THE BRITISH DOMINIONS GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD, Head Office: I, Royal Exchange Avenue, London, E.C, 


Authorised Capital 21,000,000 Subscribed Capital £580,000 Paid-up Capital £545,000 Reserves Exceeds £750,000 Premium Income Exceeds £600,000 


PROTECT YOUR 


BN! gr 7 SDAY, : | 
A 8 THURSDAY, JULY 8th, 1915. ; Price 3di Poot Free 34d 
ee 39a. 


: sferring the message which he has carried to another man 


‘This striking photograph shows a motor cycle ilispatch niiter tran 
= tees 7 at cross ‘roads in Northern France. The dispateh riders work in relays. : 
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The Epic Story of a Wrestler 


The story of a nameless hero, who faced certain death without flinching, is illustrated by our artist. “ The Wrestler,” 
as he was called, was a poacher and smuggler in peace time, while as’ a distraction he visited the focal fairs and gave 
wrestling 2xhibitions. One-morning, recently, while the French were preparing to explode a series of mines, jit was 
found that a German sap led right into the redoubt from which the fuses led. The wrestler, armed with a pick-axe, 
sprung into the redoubt, and whirling his weapon round and round, dealt destruction on all hands while the Germans 
vainly tried to reach the fuses to render them useless. While the wrestler continued to combat the Germans single-handed, 
a comrade lit one of the fuses, and in the subsequent explosion, which killed every man of the enemy, the wrestler 


fos She 


HE German aad Austrian armies’ “engaged in the 
Empires 


_ supreme effort of the 
‘Russia : are largely the out- 
c of the levy en, masse. 
hat. desperate expedient has 
ae irom their homes and indus- 
ries. hundreds of thousands men 
o ha¢ never: imagined they would 
yo -called upon. - The greater, how- 
; the numbers sent to the front, 
greater is the labour needed to 
them. supplied. This is not a 
» qu stio: of “munitions merely ; it is 


Thus is oe in ht the Rance 


Oe spirit, it is 
ssive. In great part, 
it represents’ the working 
; -spotism more absolute than 
ny that is existed at any time in 

any area. of the. civilised world, 


ae es 
j 


right! r 


ia OP litical Gccdor 
a year ess as the 


Frederick ‘William IV. foe: up Be 
concessions. | From that time to the 
present the Kings of Prussia, and the 
_ Emperors of modern” Germany have 

claimed to rule by Divine right and 

to be answerable to none. 
the struggles of Bismarck, first with 
- the Prussian Diet and later with the 
Reichstag, tbe doctrine was increas- 
affirmed that Ministers were 
eecasaene only to the Emperor. 
Since the Emperor disclaimed public 
“follows that his 
: cting only on his com- 
equally disclaimed it. Over 


ak - the choice and policy of the Government the Reichstac aks 
not, and never has had, any real control. 
_ Co der-in-Chief not only of the armies of Prussia, but: 
of ‘the forces of all the Federated. States. 

: tions are not open to criticism. Criticism is a crime.) 

tedly called forth ferocious punishment. 

oft un a ‘sal ee and of cated ‘Tepre-' 


Central 


que: ion of food and of food trans- — 


Foll owing’ 


The Story of the Great War 


a Effects in Germany of the Eastern Struggle 


By James. C. Backhouse 
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By Teese of ater the Russians have been mancuvring to nullify the German advance, and to paralyse the 
enemy’s. further thrust against Warsaw, by entrenching themselves in the region: of the’ four parallel tributaries 
of the Driester, South of Lemberg. 


Meanwhile in Germany the heavy drain arising from the struggle in the East 


against 


The Australian troops spend much of their 


spare time in throwing the boomerang, that 
peculiar piece-of fat curved hard wood, which, 


when thrown by the hand in a certain man-— 


ner, describes a series of curves, and finally 


_ returns to the thrower, striking _ the ground 


behind him. - An Australian despatch rider is 
mere seen at _ prasvece with a boomerang. 


of the electorate. 
’The Emperor is 


In that capacity: 
Under 


£ ecelying 
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‘bureaucracy. Side by side, 


bs has: given: rise ‘to misgiving which has emboldened Social Democrats openly to oppose the, war. 


the midst of modern Barope 3 is startling enough, and it needs 
but. little reflection to realise how illusory is. the hope of 


compromise between such a force and 
the movement towards popular free- 
dom which, apparently defeated in 
Germany and in. Austria, has been 
steadily rising over the rest of 
Kurope, not excepting Russia, 

For more than a generation there 
has been afoot a propaganda designed 
to hypnotise the German people into 
the belief that loyalty to the Hohen- 
zollern despotism was the way to 
greater individual riches) : Of this 
propaganda every school and évery 
university in Germany has-been an 
active agency. — Most German news- 
papers were on the same side. It 
brought forth a mass of bombastic 
literature. The effect on’a people in 
the main, poor and envious, was to 
colour the national thought and to 
warp the national ’feéling. 

There has always been in Germany, 
however, a party which perceived that 
schemes of conquest, while they might 
bring benefit to the Junkers, and the 
active adherents of the despotism 
could. to the people at large only 
mean impoverishment, and yet deeper 
politreal servitude. By degrées this 
party drew to itself not merely-the 
working-class aspiration towards eco- 
nomic reform, but the elements of 
the Liberalism which had fought. for 
political freedom in the forties of 
last century, and the influences in 
the various German States which up- 
held ancient rights of self-govern- 
ment against the new up-growth of 
Prussian militarism and > Prussian 
there- 
fore, with the propaganda of the 
despotism existed this counter-pro- 
paganda, and, apart from the general 
European movement, the despotism 
was faced with a challenge at home 
which commanded a settled majority 


The avowed object of this majority was 
the destruction of the Hohenzollern’ absolutism. 

Now, the tyranny of the Hohenzollerns resting upon the 
freé and unanimous assent of the German people would be a 
very different. thing from.such a tyranny resting in fact on 
the active support. of a comparatively narrow Junker caste, 
, it is true; the passive support of large bodies of 
Bal cwenta outside that caste, but, extended and imposed by 
the force and function of military and bureaucratic machinery, 
and opposed by the majority. 


A despotism with the free 


a a 
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assent of the governed is a dictatorship; a despotism imposed 
and maintamed by organised force is a tyranny. 


The distinction is impor-. 


tant. Dictatorships have ex- 
isted in free countries “to 
meet . great emergencies; 


President Lincoln was a Dic- 
tator. The present. Coalition 
Government in this country 
is in truth a Committee ~ of 
Public Safety invested with 
dictatorial _ powers. There 
never’ has beén, however, in 
history an absolutism exist- 
ing as - the ordinary and 
settled form- of government 
with free popular assent. Had 
the German : Reichstag’ .pos-_ 
sessed real power, the Hohen- 
zollern “despotism ' would” by 
this have ‘been overthrown. 
It is advisable. to be. clear 
as to the force with which we 
are in conflict... Here we have 
the Hohenzollern and. the 
Hapsburg dynasties driven, in 
order to save themselves from 
what they. know to be ruin, 
to the expedient of. taking 
every man of military age 
with: little regard to his fit- 
ness and. with. equally - little 
regard. for the widespread 
misery that such a universal 


sweeping away of. bread- 
winners. of a certainty — in- 
volves: .-The result has been 


to revive the’ perception. that 
the future .of the. German 
people is one thing, and the 
future and ambitions of. the 
Prussian Junker caste quite 
another. - 

The Peace Manifesto which 
appeared last week in ‘‘ Vor- 
warts ’’ leaves it beyond doubt 
that there has settled down 
over Germany the feeling that 
terrible as have been the 
sacrifices of the war, the 
hoped for victory is by no 
means the certainty it has 
been officially represented to be. 


These French soldiers are seated outside their dug-out, which 
‘* Moulin 


they have 


named the 


state of affairs. Shortage of 
to some extent by prisoners of 


Rouge.’”? Shells were 


whistling over their heads when the picture was taken. 


To the assurance that. most 


. Baltic Provinces, striving to re 


~ It is in view of these con- 


“was 
_.General Joffre brought down ~- 3 


“iqOf . the ten 


labour in Prussia is made up 
war, but-is nevertheless acute, — 

This explains the issue, by — 
General von Hindenberg. of 
‘an “Army Order of the Kaiser 
telling the troops employed’ ~ 


against ,the Russians ‘that ~ 
~peace with “Russia might be 
‘looked “for by~ June’ 30th. 
Copies of- this Order were 
found on -prisoners taken by 


the. Russians. A considerable 
proportion “of these troops,* 


Germans and ‘Austrians alike, ~ 


are peasant farmers, fathers 
of families.’ The harvest is - 
their great anxiety.’ It wa 
doubtless assumed that in the 
hope of finishing” the-cam- 
paign in time to return home 
and gather what “they , have 


sown, they would fighi! with — 3 


more than ordinary zeal. To 
these unhappy men loss. of 
the harvest would mean ruin.’ 


siderations that the object. of ~ 
the Russians for the time 


_ being is to render the German 


and Austrian operations at 


~ once “costly and indecisive, 


Certainly Fabian tactics have 
no appeal to popular imagina- 
tion. To military men on the 
other hand they present them- 


selves, when the situation 


calls for them, as the mark of — — 
mastery in generalship. It 
by such ‘tactics that’ 


the German drive upon Paris. 
It is by such tactics that the 
Grand Duke Nicholas will, 
not less certainly, render 
abortive the present Germa 


drive onthe: Hast.<- 0-7 Se 
. Let us estimate what in fact 
the drive has so far accom- 


plished. -- .+ .- 


German and 
Austrian armies on the East 
front one is_at Shavli in the - 
ach Riga. -The next is on the 


of the sons, husbands, and fathers swallowed by the Military 
Machine would come back in triumph, has succeeded the 
</read that most may never return at all. Protesting against 
the policy of annexation, this manifesto, signed by the 
leaders of~the Social Democratic: movement, declaréd~ that 
the spectre of want accompanies the people’s distress and 


Niemen trying to approach-and to invest Koyno, the most 
Northerly of the Russian barrier fortresses.-A third, under. 
the command of General von Bulow, is attacking Ossovietz.:~ 
A fourth has been struggling to push down the valley of the 
Ormulev towards Ostrolenka, and to dislodge the Russians. - 
from Przanysch in Northern Poland,~A fifth is along the ~~ 


the destruction of their strength. - Millions already mourn 


for the lost. 
warts’? was suppressed. 
the episode its significance. 
Tyranny are openly at issue. ~ 


For daring to publish the declaration ‘‘ Vor- 
It-is- the suppression that gives 
The Social Democrats and the 


_To_review the military actions of. the war ‘without-regafd. 
to_ their’ political setting ‘would give a false’ impression. ~The’ 
mark ‘of ‘the German operations on the East front is haste. 


Apart_from the question” of resources and of. 
rp : Sabo Soe eh A MLS Sans pk : rumblings 


/ 


A typical scene in a village in the North of 
France after the place had been shelled by the 
Germans for 15 hours. 


the’ political’ 


withinthe’ 


German Em- ~ 


pire, there is 
the matter of 
the harvest. 


So s-vere has 


been the drain 
upon the 
population of 
Austria that 
there is a fear 


_ of a large part 


of theharvest 
being lost for _ 


want of the 
labour to 
gather it... In 
South Ger- 


many there 
exists a like 
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as possible 
their hold on 
the Dniester 


~cause the Ger- 


lines of the Bzura and the Ravka, West of Warsaw. > 5 - > 
Then come the armies ‘engaged in Galicia—the_ forces - 


respectively of General 


von Mackensen, the Archduke: Fer:i. 


dinand, General Boehm Ermolli, General von Linsingen, and 


General Pflanzer. 


Ss ge paces ae 
+ When the Germans pushed the Raissians back from Zolkiev 
to the: North of Lemberg, evacuation of the capital of Galicia- 
became imperative if the Russians were at once to maintain: 
their front and to preserve their mobility. After the evyacua-. 


tion. the Russians 
keep sas long BS eee 


between Lem- 
berg and the 
Carpathians 
on the South, 
the second, 
and the more 
important, 
was to stiffen 
their line to 
the North, be- 


man seizure 
of Lemberg 
was = but-“a 


means to an 


end—a thrust - approach of 


had two aims in view. The first was to 


fen b 


a Ex 


A mitrailteuse team of Algerians awaiting the 


a German ‘scouting party. — 


S< 


~— by 


ry must be in his hands. 


sh artillery officer using a ruined mill’ - 
_ as an observation post in France. 


thwards towards Warsaw. So long as the Russians re- 
ined in strength on the Dniester, the German force must 


of necessity 
be chiefly em- 
ployed to ejéct 
them. If Lem- 
berg was to be 


_ of value to the 


enemy as a 
military base 
for operations, 
having the 
capture of 
Warsaw as 
their objective 
—and that 
was the ulti- 


mate purpose: 


of all this 
mighty effort 
—the — roads 
and railways 
between Lem- 
berg and Hun- 


" Manifestly the struggle to obiain command of these roads 


and railways would proportionately enfeeble the German 


pressure against the Russian 
ront to the North, and by 
delaying the German offensive 
that, the decisive, direc- 
tion, enable the Russians to 
oppose to it a more solid and 
ormidable barrier. 


fore the evacuation of Lem- 
berg, the Russian line ran 
from Ravaruska near the 
frontier of Galima, and 32 
miles North-west of Lemberg, 
almost due South across the 
Grodek chain of lakes to 
Mikolaiey and Razvadoy on 
the Dniester. The latter posi- 
tions barred one of the main 
routes by road and railway 
into Hungary through Stry. 
After the evacuation, the 
front, considered as an imag- 
inary line upon the map, was 
bent round to the. East of 
Lemberg. This left the Rus- 
sian position at- Mikolaiev 
forming, as it were, the point 
of a wedge. But this wedge 
divided the armies of General 
von Linsingen and General 
Pflanzer still South of the 


As the situation stood be-- 


Church service on board the Queen Elizabeth in the 
The huge muzzles of her 15-inch guns are 
in the upper corners of the photograph. 


daneltles. 


Dniester from the three German-Austrian armies to the 
North. While that state of things continued, the one mihi- 


tary advantage resulting from the German 


hone ties. 


- ‘ . « 


tcher, of Walton, the girl nows- 
r who patrols the camps on the Surrey 
Is every day, for which purpose she holds 
ecial permit from the military authori- 


occupation of 
Lemberg was 
_that it enabled 
the Russians 
to be attacked 


from both: 


sides of this 
wedge. or 
salient at 
once. 
The attacks: 
however, 
_ owing to diffi- 
culties of in- 
ter - communi- 
cation, were, 
to begin with, 
not coinél- 
dent. General 
yon  Linsin- 
gen tried to 
cross at Miko 
laievy and was 
defeated. He 
tried again to 
cross at Ni- 
siov. He again 
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suffered a reverse. Fresh forces were brought up. Into this 


effort to gain command of the river crossings the Germ 


threw all their 
strength. A 
new tactic was 
tried. In place 
of attempting 
to win the pas- 
sage at a par- 
ticular point 
with aconcen- 
tration of 
troops, a pro- 
cedure’ that 
had repeated- 
ly failed. and 
had led to 
gruelling 
losses, the 
plan now was 
t-0~ tt hi0:w: 
smaller bodies 
over at many 
points along a 
reach of more 


Protection against Zeppelins. 
lady takes precautions. 


ans 


How an English 


than fifty miles. Some of these divisions got, over and dug 
themselves in, or occcupied and fortified houses and villages 


¢e 


counters of the war. 
Part of the army of 
the Russian centre at 


defeat. This, 
though the 
Russians were 
successful at 
Nisiov and 
had held their 


ground else- 


where, ~com- 
pelled the re- 
tirement of the 
whole line to 
the Gnitalipa. 

Between the 
Dniester and 
Lemberg there 
is a backbone 
of . hilly 
eountry which 


divides the - 


valley of the 
Dniester from 
the valley of 
tice: 2b ae 
From these 
uplands ~ the 
Gnitalipa 


Dar- 


seen 


along the bank, or established 
themselves, where the cross- 
ing could not be completed, 
on islands in mid-stream, 
For five days this struggle 
went on. The outcome was 
that, though thrown back at 
some places, the enemy held 
on at others. i 

In the meantime the army 
of General Boehm Ermolli, in 
occupation of Lemberg, had 
advanced. South from that 
city to Bobrka, nearly half 
way to Zaravno. This forced 
the Russians to withdraw 
from Mikolaiey. The Ger- 
mans, crossing at that place 
in strength, pushed Eastward 
to Chodorov, between Zaravno 
and Bobrka. At the samé 
time -where bridgeheads had 
been established lower down 
the river from Zarayno, 
masses of troops were rushed 
over. With Zaravno as the 
central point a great battle 
developed from Bobrka to 
Nisiov on a front of sixty 
miles. It was one. of the 
fiercest and bloodiest  en- 


The Austrians claimed it as a victory. 
General von Linsingen broke through 
Bucackzovce, the scene of their former 


Preventive measures against German Kultur; 
a family armed with respirators for fear of 
Zeppelins. 
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ee 
flows to the South; the Bug to the North. A geographical 
fact of no small military importance is that from the ridge 
on the North to the Dniester on the South there run in. 
practically parallel lines four rivers, the Gnitalipa, tho 
Ziotalipa, the Strypa, and the Sereth, distant from each 
other some fifteen miles. This stretch of Galicia, sixty miles 
or so in breadth, affords consequently four strongly de-' 
fensible lines. ; 

For the Fabian tactics now being practiced by the Russian 
army, such a terrain was ideal. To carry these successive 
lines by frontal attacks meant for the Germans at best a 
series of pyrrhic victories which alike in loss of. life; loss: of 
time, expenditure of munitions,’ and wastage of resources,” 
would be worse than defeat. So long, however, as tho 
Russians held the highlands on the North, and the line of’ 
the Dniester below Halicz there was no other way. On the 
other hand, so long as the Russians remained in this position, 
the contemplated thrust towards Warsaw from Lemberg’ could 
not take place without the risk of a Russian counter-thrust 
against Lemberg from the South-east. That, if successful, 
would cut. the ground from under the’feet of the’ enemy- in’ 
this more important operation. It was by just such-a move, 


one, but until it was accomplished, the military fruits of the 
hack to Lemberg could not be gathered. 


- All this while’ the German offensive to the North remained 
of necessity in suspense.’ At Ravaruska the Russians not _ 
only for the time held their own, but successfully counter- — 
attacked. Farther to the West, as far as the confluence of _ 
the Vistula and the San and across the Vistula, they were | 
able with no opposition worth speaking about to-shorten and 
to re-adjust their front, and thus in anticipation to deprive 
the enemy of his chief hoped-for advantage. i 


The weak point in this re-adjusted front was where it” 
crossed the Vistula at Zavichost, ten miles below the con- — 
fluence with the San. The Vistula is here more than half 
a mile wide Detailed for the attempt to break the Russian 
front where it rested on the West bank of the great waterway, — 
the army of the Archduke Ferdinand, having occupied Sando- ~ 
mierz ‘and: Ostrovietz, fought a severe battle at Zavichoss _ 
and Giniany, and was defeated. ; 


‘In current opinion doubtless the retirement of the Russians. 
in Galicia is looked upon as a disaster. Certainly the Rus- 
sians~have-for the present lost nearly all the territorial 


Wounded officers and soldiers entertained at Hurlingham. Lady Jellicoe (on left 
to some of the men. 


and by advancing along this upland ridge, that the Russians. 
in the earlier months-of-the.war had both forced the Austrians 
to surrender Lemberg,- and-had brought to disaster, the .ad- 
vanee of General von Dankl upon Imblin, an advance intended 
to take Warsaw from the rear. oe f 
Faced with this knotty problem, and: with the repeated 
failures of General Pflanzer to pass his. forces across. the- 
middle Dniester, the Germans resolved on an attempt to turn. 
this ‘Russian position from the North ‘by pushing forward 
from Lemberg into the valley of the: Bug. Their “manifest. 
hope was to cut the communications between these Russian 
forces on the South of the ridge, and the remainder of the 
Russian line. s 
It is of consequence here to note that to this advance into’ 
the valley of the Bug the Russians offered no very strenuous 
resistance. The reason is to be sought in the fact. that’ from’ 
Tarnopol, sixty miles East of Lemberg, what may be called 
the district of the four rivers is served ‘by’ an elaborately’ 
designed system of strategical railways, and that. Tarnopol. 
itself is, as a base,-inked-up with the main railways of South- 
western Russia. The task then before the Germans of push- 
ing the Russians out of this natural stronghold was no easy 
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) and Lady Limerick (on right) chatting _ ~ 


acquisitions of eleven months of campaigning, and. the Ger-. 
mans have regained, in occupying Lemberg, the chief bulwark — 
of the Central Empires on the East.” To belittle either their 
persevering resolution or their organisation would be to in-' 
dulge in illusion. ' 


~ i 


. But that is by no means the whole story. To begin with,-_ 
they. have secured this gain only at terrible cost. The effort 
has involved the severest political, economical, and military 
strain. Next, heavy as this strain has been, the enterprise | 
remains incomplete. Thirdly, the retirement of the Russians 
in the face of numerically superior forces, so carried out as 
to keep a united front, is without question the greatest and © 
most brilhant operation of its kind in military history. No 
proof of:the military qualities of the Russian army could be 7 
more conclusive. No troops could have accomplished such an 7 
operation unless their discipline, steadiness, and courage 
were of the highest. rs : 
- When this is the character of the Russian army, and when ~ 
the Germans had to strive so hard to achieve results so 7 
indecisive, the probabilities assuredly point to this strange re- 
birth of despotism finding its, grave im this Eastern 
campaign. : ; 
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Training the New Army by the Seaside 
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Among the troops whose training in army work is being undergone at a famous health resort are the 6th (Service) Bat- 
= - -talicn King’s Liverpool Regiment. In view of their environment it is small wonder that these men are tn the pink of 


condition. Fig. (1) Machine gun drill; an officer giving instruction with the aid of a painting illustrating a landscape. 
2) The new British cavalry’s iron steeds in their stable. (3) Royal Scots learning all about the nates es ie os 
ay Stead army signalling which is most effective on a sunny day. (4) Men of the R.F.A. grinding an officer’s sword, 
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This and the following page contain a series of interesting photographs of scenes and incidents at a large training camp. 
On the left: Fig. (1) Regimental cooks baking bread in the field kitchen. (2) Lord Granard, the Colonel of the ‘Regiment, 


with his favourite charger. (3) A busy scene at the bakeries; men chopping wood for the fires. (4) Loading Saatye 
tools into the transport waggons. On the right: (1) Some of the troops have a general clean-up. It will be noticed that 
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a 

“~«. they. pay special attention to their riffes.. (2) Camp guard paraded under the Lrish flag. (3) Lord Granard, the Ccelonel of 

a the Regiment, standing before the door of his tent. (4) The camp kitchen; regimental cooks preparing the mid-day meal. 
a (5) General view of the camp of the Munsters and Dublin Fusiliers in training. (6) Transport mules undergo their morning 
ais eae: Bae i toilet. 
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The Return of the War Prisoners 
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These photographs show (1) somo of the exchanged prisoners of war from Germany on their arrival in London, and 
(2) Germans who have been imprisoned at Stratford on the way to the train which is to bear them to Tilbury en route 
for the land of tthe Huns. The British state that there is no shortage of men or food in Germany, and it is to be ec pected 
that the Germans, on their return home, will make a similar report as regards this country. Our men were told continually 
by their German guards that the British-Fleet was in hiding. They said that the German Fleet had scoured the s s, but 
could not find it; but they could not explain why it was that the Germans did not sink the British transport “and ee 
ships. : ; 


T has been a record week 
| in this world of ours— 
~ a world which for the 
~ first time in our, his- 
tory has ‘become « offi- 
cially one of women as well 
_as of men, 2 < 
The new National ae 
Al is to include females. as well 
as males; in other. words, 
women are e recognised as an 
asset to the nation. 
_ Naturally .. we * pejoice 
_whole | heartedly that this 
* should be so, apart from any 
Me result which may be ‘achieved 
_by. “the register. “And as 
"regards. such results, so long 
% as “they benefit the nation in 
| this. war, we care hittle 
“whether they take the form 
of some system of “compul- 
gory. service or some hitherto 
~ untried method. of bringing 
the~ duty and honour <of 
voluntary service. down to 
the comprehension of the 
- slackers who undoubtedly 
still remain in our midst. 
“For herein lies the great 
value of woman’s ‘reasoned: 
opinion (if, indeed, it is 
‘allowed that reason enters: 
aia all. into the female mind) ; 
“it is unbiased: to a degree 
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Summer Sales and Savings 
A Word in Seasonto the Women 
: 2 ais By FLORA ANNIE STEEL 


Author of ‘India Through the Ages,’’ ‘‘The Gift of the Gods,”’ ‘‘Knight Errant,”? &- 


red-tapeism is not a topic of conver alin and condemnation 
How, indeed, can one wonder that a ease like the following 
should rouse almost incredulous contempt, and it is incon. 
testable in fact. : 

There was a’ shortage some months ago of chloroform at 
the: front: Soldiers were having to submit to operations 
Without it; surgeons, it was asserted, were losing their nerve 
from lack of it. A. rich woman (a, personal friend of my 
own) bought up all the 
chloroform ~ she * could lay 
hands on, and sent. several 
“cases of it direct to France. 
It was returned to her be- 
cause it had not been sent 
through the Red Cross. 

Now possibly we women 
are wrong;  possibly—but 
not probably — there was 
some regulation reasons for 
this . procedure, © but-- the 
general consensus of our 
Opinion is that someone—or 
several someones—ought ‘to 
be hung over the business. 

Thus we women are doubly 
rejoiced at -the ‘idea ofa 
national,register of assets; 
first, because it will make it 
possible -to systematise the 
nation’s -' expenditure =. of 
foreée,-and secondly. because, 
as a new departure, it should 
be possible to prevent prac- 
tice being tied up by pre- 
cedent. 


“impossible the malo : That we should be in- 
-¢pinion by aes and _A girl cyclist employed by a West-end firm for the delivery cluded. in the register was, 
party. considerations. - : of goods. it. may be said, almost a 


-. Now, for many months 

past it is incontestable that we women have been dubious 
“about many things. We, whose whole lives are’ spent in 
rain with detail, have felt, for instance, that the House 
‘of State was being- run on lines which would be disastrous 
~in domestic econoniy. There, not to know. how many servants 
‘we had, not to be sure that ‘the butcher was sending us legs 
and not shoulders of muiton, would mean failure to prevent 
wastage of labour and material. 

Again, “in these past_ months of war when ‘women—many_ of 
‘them for the first time in their lives—have run up into close 
contact: with the routine of public life, they have shrunk 

- back aghast at the paralysing delays, the network ‘of red- tape 
which hinders—or appears to. hinder—efficient action. There 
137 USOAECDLY a ‘place i in which women do congregate where this 


‘day the great sieve of war has been at work imperturba! ) 


change in our position. 


foregone conclusion. Day 


sifting the wheat from-the tares, and day by: day the value 
of woman’s work. has become, more and more apparent.. Jt 
was frankly impossible to leave. out in his. cataloguing of 
the Empire’s-strength the whole goodly company of- the Red 


Cross, to say nothing of the hundreds of thousands of othe: 


women doing good work and true. 
But if, academically, we are recognised as an asse 
must not forget that-this does not bring with it any pract 


Ge Ww e 
Cc 


‘-- We. can see this at once by a reference to the other great 


measure of this past week of marvels—the unlimited “War 


Loan.—-Now-it-is -plain-that this can-only gain stability. from 
the economies of the nation; and it is equally plain—it is in 


Wounded ecient at. ine Red Cross Hospital at Litt!champton are taken out for an airing, during convalescence, in invalid 
chairs drawn by donkeys. Photograph shows one of the conveyances with a trailer attached. 
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fact indubitable—that the largest proportion of these econo- 
But is any organised 
None, except 


mies are in the hands of the women. ; 
attempt being made to reach the women? 


through their menkind. Once 
again the man is held respon- 
sible for. the woman Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. Bonar Law 
inaugurated: a campaign at 
the Guildhall by speaking to 
the men, and.- uncommonly 
well, of course, they both 
spoke. And the men came 
away, and—to put it sym- 
bolically as I have done more 
than- once before in these 
papers—the men told ns to 
boil our potatoes in their 
skins. 

But something more than 
that is needed. There is more 
to be said, and said at large, 
on this question of domestic 
economy than: can be said: by 
men; there are more oppor- 
tunities for pointing a moral 
and adorning a tale than can 
be realised by male minds. 


One such passed unheeded 
when with a blare of patriotic 
trumpets a welléknown dra- 
pery firm gave up its Hen on 
the front advertising page of 
a daily newspaper in order to 
allow. ‘the Government pro- 
spectus of the new Loan’ to 
have the “most conspicuous 
place. Tt was an opportunity 
let slip for bringing home. to 
the feminine mind the an- 
tagonism of summer sales and 
saving! 

If only the two advertise- 
ments; one urging thrift. the 
other pleading for expendi- 
ture, had’ been printed side 


by ‘side, so that those whd run might ‘read, it might have 
made some thoughtless women think, 


are the .very devil. 
the truth 


loiter’ for hours tound 


Their temptations are. so great,. and— 
must be told—if “fhere are shirkers left 
men—there are niany more women left in proportion who still 
the ~shop~ windows, who. will even 


Wweal's. 


British Tommies admiring a French comrade’s baby in France. 

The father, who has just come home wounded, sees the baby. 

for the first time, as it did not arrive until aftor the war 
broke ‘out. 


Jogue of what they 
Tor these July sales 


among 


mean to buy; it is the unconsidered 
“atems bought on the stimulus of temptation that will filch 4 
money from the War Loan. And it must not be forgotten that ~~ 
this year’s fieeds will be less’ in many ways than last year’s. 
For who knows what the year may bring forth? 


“so sweet,’’ and just the same as Dick. or Tom, or Harry é 


True; but if Dick, or Tom, or Harry are to win this war, = 


we must hand that sixpence ~ 
three-farthings over to them 

to spend on the munitions of 

war. We,must have no pre- 3 
tence pinchbeck buttons. If ~ 
we are to leave the heritage 
of British freedom untarnished ~ 
to our children and our chil @ 
dren’s children, there must be 5 
no buyings of unnecessary ~ 
blouse lengths. Let us| buy 
bandages instead. 


will’be a time of sore trial to 
many and many a woman, — 
Economy may seem ‘to war © 
with economy, and to let slip — 
a bargain because itis a bar= & 
gain will ke very grievous, | 
But it might conduce to a : 

3 

‘ 

2 


right estimate of values if we ~ 
were to pin up the Govern- 7 
ment’s full-page appeal on our 4 
walls and frame it round and _ 
round with all those tempting 
advertisements which are is- ~ 
sued by various firms at this — 
time of the year, and collate 
the claims. <1: think. those — 3 
words, +‘ watt you help in the — 
hour of your /country’s need 27am 
would outweigh with most of 
us even the attractions of a © 
genuine reduction.’ *2- -.. © 
That is, of: course, if the © 
article to be bought “is “not © 
really necessary.. These July ~ 
sales are useful, indeed, to | 
those who go forth to put- — 
chase with a considered cata- 


Anyhow, 


forego an hour’s sleep so as to be early in the morning at 
so-and-so’s sale. In this July month you will see them any 
day in the week, hustling éach other at the counters, buying 


bargains, it is true, but unnecessary bargains. Some, all too 


frills and furbelows and fashions will be less in évidence than 
heretofore. Besides that, we women are - hideously -over- 7 
garmented; anyone who has, packed and unpacked her bag |” 


many, will be in mourning that shows, the war has not left 
their lives untouched; yet in the face of temptation (and the 
temptation will be greater than. ever this year, since there 
will be more flimsy goods to be disposed of) they will buy 


a blouse: length— 
white with: ‘black 
spots—‘“hbecause it 
is so .cheap and 
cool-looking, and 
will come in useful 
in half mourning,’ 
although they know 
they have plenty in 
their wardrobes at 
home. For — the 
blouse habit is in 
a woman. compar- 
able to the cigar- 
ette habit in a man 
—the more ‘you 


ae : fo 

have the more you eleven times - as 
want. many. -drapers’ 
And how many -shops. —. : 


women will &nd 
sixpence three far- 
things- in their 


added  ‘regponsi- _ 
purses for the bie are 
latest ‘‘new —no- 


veltyP’’ Let us 
say a tuppenny half. 
penny silk tie-let 
with an imitation 
uniform button on 
it (button to num- 
ber) because it is 


me ¥ £ 
% eatiawaoe 


The women of France are filling the positions 
are fighting. 


for and after even a week-end trip must know. There will — 
be piles of things taken “that have not been’ used. Think,’ Wg 
too, of the drawers full of laces, and ribbons, and finery. 
This is an evil which has been growing on us year by year, — 


| left vacant by the men who: 
Photo shows linotype machines in a Paris hewspaper office, every 


one of which is worked by a woman. 
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» London, as >it. was 


18 £0" say, we “do-amm 


-are included in the 


Af we look back, on ~ 


sixty years ago, we 
will find thas rela- 
tively 1o its popu- 
lation 34 had the 
same number of 
butchers’ and 
bakers’ shops. That 


not eat more bread” 
and nieat than our 
grandmothers did.’ , 


But -there are’ 


This year, how. 
ever, we have an 


National 


Register 
as: part of ‘the = 
national strength. | 
Let us remember 
this when wo-go to _ 
a summer sale. 

{ 

| 

} 
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In Friuli, the beaten enemy is resorting to guerilla warfare, carried on by individuals who form no part of the regular 
- Austrian army. Singly, or in small bands, and rarely wearing distinctive military dress, they make isolated raids on 
Italian posts, cutting off stragglers. These franctireurs are well supplied with arms and ammunition by the Austrian 
military authorities. Many are reported to he professional brigands, and others convicted criminals whose sentences in 
prison were annulled on condition of their engaging in irregular warfare against the Italian troops. General Cadorna 
es has issued instructions for stern repression of these Austrian Bashi Bazouks. 
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Convert Your Machinery Into Battalions 


SSS 


‘Enlist every lathe and convert your machinery into battalions,” is the message of the Minister of Munitions to em- 

ployers. The workers are willing to do their part, and everyone, including the students of polytechnics and technical 

institutions, has thrown himself with enthusiasm into the work of producing munitions of war. The photographs shows 
(1) ‘‘ Turning ” shells in a Sheffield munition works. (2) Polytechnic students working on bombs and aircraft work, 
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re making shells in Scotland, as follows:—* Tell the girls employed 


~ ‘Lord Kitchener has sent a message to the girls who a 
in turning out shells, and how much the country is indebted 


ae: in —— how highly | appreciate the good work they are doing 
ae to them for their efforts.” The upper photograph gives a general view of the factory where the girls are employed. 

Bottom (left) shows a girl altering her machine to take a new size of shell. Bottom (right) A girl centring the rough shells. 
ay ‘ In the centre is shown one of the workers with some examples of the finished article. 
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In a letter from a cavalry officer serving with the British Forces 


in Mesopotamia, a vivid description is given of the Operations 


which ended in the defeat of the Turks who attacked Shaiba 
Kurna, on the Tigris, and Ahwaz, towards the Persian frontier. 
During the fighting, in which nearly 30,000 of the enemy, com- 
posed of Turkish regulars, Germans, and tribesmen—Kurds and 
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Arabs—took part, the —— sent “out a Sauadron afi did 
magnificent charge. The writer of the letter. says:—‘* There v 
a trench from which we had been sniped all day, about 1,20 
yards from our camp, and we thought there were 30 or A0 

in it; well, the squadron hid itself until the last minute 
galloped, across the open at them. 


oc Among the Turks (The War Budget 


* 


n that trench empty itself. Would you believe it, that 200 
more turned out of that trench and ran for their lives? Our 
is had been firing over this irench for some time to make 
m keep their heads down, and when the squadron was 
the guns sent sheli after shell alongside them. It was 
: ee 241 


a lovely piece of combined cavalry and gun work. The squadron 
~ stuck 40 or 50 of them with lances, and as the enemy started to 
run out of the trenches our shells fairly got into them and 
mowed them down. The squadron returned in 10 minutes 


without the loss of a man or horse,” 
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: With British Heroes at Home and Abroad x 


Cooks of Kitchener’s Army preparing dinner for their 
regiment at a training camp. 


French officer presents cigarettes to a wounded British soldie 


The usual afternoon scene at St. Thomas’s Hospital, London, ; ; : : M co 


where wounded soldiers line the wall and chat with friends British soldiers at a rest camp in Flanders. These are some 
on the embankment of the River Thames beneath. of the men who are continually repulsing tre German i ttacks. 


<= 


HEY gave me tire V.C. because I wag in a dead funk 
; at the idea. of Deine taken a prisoner by the Ger- 
| mans. 


& “happened ate Bale = 60 
on the. 20th April, 1915. My 
nch * was. heavily attacked , py 
nan grenade throwers. I 
rbed_ son to, the, parapet, 
, although _ ‘subjected. toma 
ad of bombs at ‘close quarters, 
succeeded in. dispersing the 
emy by the use of hand 
grenades. Pitrtast 


Lam the youngest-V.C. in the 
British Army, . being what’ is 
i known hee eighteen and a-bit.’’ 

. Where was a time when [ was — 

“a greengrocer ‘s assistant in Ful- 
~ ham, in the far-off days when I 
lived, with my father and mother. 

But I got tired of the green- 
“grocery, and said to myself, 
“The Army’s the thing for a 
“Man.” I was a very little chap, 

~ and‘not more ‘than ‘sixteen at ‘the 
time. when I ran away fr om. home 
to join the British Army. 

I think the recruiting sergeant 
must have been just a “bit short- 
sighted - on purpose, because he 
enlisted me without any trouble 
in the ist Battalion of the East 
‘Suirey Regiment. 

The othér ‘day they” gave me a 
jews days’ leave, which I ’was 
lucky enough to get extended, 
but I go back to the front in a 
Few days’ time. When I came home the King sent for me to 20 to 
Buckingham Palace. His Majesty shook hands’ with-me, and 
-~I,told him what Thad done. He was ever so nice to me, and 


smiled when he’ shook hands after pinning the V:C. on my 
is King George. 


breast. He’s a King worth fighting for, 
‘What ae mean 
ner cE gay that © 
they gave. me the 
AOS because eal & 
was in’ a dead 
funk at the ‘idea 
‘of? -bemg- taken 
«prisoner « by & the — 


Germans is that 
the: Huns _ never 
take — one. “maan 
alone alive. Any> 


‘thing less than a 
batch they won’t 
be troubled with. 
§o that you can — 
understand why ees 
was afraid. Hae 
‘have “to die, — 
thought, ‘Twill aie 
: atid’ 


welcome him, 


ee 
ee. fire all the. 
4 yale: Tve ee g0 dumb, my tongue a bit of cotton. 
en the blood” has rushed into my face—head and ears hot 
and the. tip of my tongue swollen into a blob of blood. 
3 not nice, % Tecan’ ‘tell you, but the fecling. passes. I’ve 
1 ver poe to get out of any fight 
IT just. s try to do my bit, and leave it at ‘that. 
, they were shelling our trench pretty badly, and after 
uur chaps were either killed or wounded. Some of 
‘papers Sani that the other chaps retired. They 
in’t retire—the wounded may have crawled. 
last I was the only unwounded man left in the trench. 
; were » three - steps” depding up to the parapet of the 


T’ve ever been in. And 


How 1 Won the V.C. 


___ My Single-handed Fight with the Huns at Hill 60 
-. By Lance-Corporal Edward Dwyer, 


Lance-Corporal Dwyer, V.C., with his mother. 
obtained a fortnight’s leave from the trenches, and 
arrived home in London unexpectedly. 


> With the modesty of all real heroes, Dwyer kept his arrival home a secret. 
- days elapsed before he was “discovered,” and Fulham then turned out in force to 
The ladies were predominant. 
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trench, and I sat crouched on the middle step. 
hand bombs were bursting all over and around, 
touched me at all. 


Shells and 

but nothing: 
We had a lot of hand grenades in our 
trench, and I added to my. 
stock by gathering up all T 
could find. I suppose I had 
about three hundred in all. 

Then I went back to crouch 
on the middle step of the 
trench. The fear of being 
taken prisoner was very strong 
upon me. A straight shot, a 
round hole in the forehead, is 
all right. A soldier can’t 
complain at that. But to be 
taken prisoner by those Huns 
—ugh! 

But funking drives a man 
to do mad things—I found my- 
self on the trench parapet 
hurling hand grenades. TI 
won’t say it wasn’t fine fun, 
but there was the dread at 
the back of my mind’that the 


deyils- might miss me, and 
take me alive before the 
trench was relieved. So I gave 
it to them good and hot. I 
did a few of them in. If they 
had only known that I was 
the last. man left they would 
have rushed me, and by now 
I should have been—a dead 


prisoner. 

I was pretty well done when 
help did come; but I jumped 
down into the trench, mad 
with joy and without a seratch. 

The relieving party chipped me a lot and called me ‘‘The 
King of the Hand Grenades.”’ 

f got wounded by a flying piece of shrapnel about a week 
later and went into hospital, and while I was there the news 
came that they had given me the V.C. 


Hs 


Since I returned 
home I have been, 
doing a bit of re- 
cruiting. One day 
T got about thirty 
chaps to join. I 
tell them just 
straight that be- 
cause we've not 
enough men there 
are soldiers still 
in the firing line 
who have earned 
a dozen holidays 
but can’t be 
spared because 
there’s nobody to 
take their places. 

Some of the 
slackers who won’t 
join grouse about 
the fighting con- 
ditions they’d 
have to put up 
with. I say if the 
officers can put 
up with the grub 
and the grind, and men with money can serve as privates, 
who've always lived soft before, nobody has any right to be 
The Army’s what a man makes of it. 


Three 


too particular. 
AEN: CO AS YLIE Vv ai 
/ ae VEIT eg "es BEE is 
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Famous Sailors of the Hour: 


Sir Henry Bradwardine Jackson, KR. C. Bo 


IR HENRY BRADWARDINE ‘JACKSON, K.C. B., hoe 
-has succeeded Lord Fisher as First Sea ‘Lord, 1S ‘little 


known to the public, and, in that respect, is a ot 


representative of our oreat ‘ silent service.’ 

His career, nevertheless, has been one of fine use- 
fulness, altnough he has only once commanded a fteet at sea, 
the 6th Cruiser Squadron in the Mediter- 
ranean, from 1908 to 1910, Sir Henry’s 
chief work for the Navy has been largely. 
on the’ scientific side; but he has also 
filled many offices of great administrative 
importance, 

Admiral Jackson is a’ Yorkshireman, 
having been born at Barnsley on January 
21st, 1855, the eldest son of Mr. Henry 
Jackson. of Cudworth. In his sixty-first 
year, the new First Sea Lord is fourteen 
years the junior of Lord Fisher, his pre- 
decessor, and, apart from his~ sailor-like 
knowledge, is a scientist of considerable 
reputation. ; 

He has been known as ‘‘ the cleverest 
man-in- the Nayy,’’? and he‘is the only 
naval officer who is a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, an honour conferred upon him in 
1901+ for his researches’ in electrical 
physics. His experiments in wireless 
telegraphy, although unknown to the 
public, resulted in the invention of prac- 
tical means of communication by, the use 
of Hertzian waves. 

It was in 1906 that Signor Marconi gave 
the first really practical solution of the 
“problem of wireless telegraphy, but, as 
-long ago as 1891, the: Navy had been 
seeking for some method by which ‘a tor- 
‘pedo boat could announce its appreach to 
a friendly ship. Continuing his experi- 
ments with the Hertzian waves as a means 
-of communication, the new First Sea Lord 
was able, im 1895, when commander of the Devonport torpedo 
school ship, Defiance, to communicate messages without wires 
front one end of the ship to the other. _ In the following year 
Oaptain- Jackson, as he then was; met Signor Marconi, and 
from that date until appointed Nayal Attaché in Paris ‘early 
in=1897,; the two inventors assisted each other in developing 
their ideas. : é 

When he entered the Navy in December, 1868, at the age 
of thirteen, young Jackson, fresh from his home a few miles 
outside a great Yorkshire manufacturing town, where the 

salt<smell of the sea‘is never known, and where he could 
hardly-get any inspiration for a sea-calling, devoted himself 
.at first’ to navigation duties. The scientific bent of his mind, 
however, turned his attention towards the torpedo, the pos- 
‘sibilities of which were then beginning to be realised. This 
deadly instrument of warfare had only been invented in a 
‘crude form in 1866, and it exercised a fascination over the 
‘young officer with the scientific mind. He was so quickly 
transferred to that branch of the service that the only vessel 
on which he sailed as a navigating officer was the old Agin- 
court. ‘On the day he was gazetted to this pre e-Dreadnought 
battleship there was also appointed a lieutenant, who is now 
Sir. John Jellicoe. and Commander-in-Chief of the Grand 
Fleet. 

For ten years young Jackson devoted himself seriously to 
that side of his-profession which he had chosen for himself, 
but it was not until 1878-79 that he-had his first: taste of 
active service. During the Zulu War of that year he was a 
lieutenant on the Actiy e, and he received the Zulu medal for 
his services 


Turkey in Europe between two fires. The Bosphorous, 


Sir Henry Bradwardine Jackson, 
K.C.B. 


BS 


In 1881 Picteaunt Tackaee was appointed to the Verona 
the Portsmouth torpedo school ship, for a. course of instruc-, 


almost’ entirely to this branch of the Navy’s work. It 
work that requires knowledge of a highly specialised kind, 
for the torpedo officer of a modern battleship. is ‘responsible _ 
for the whole of the electrical. equipment 
of the vessel, and must- therefore be 
possessed of much more than. knowledge : 
of torpedoes. “After completing his coul 
of instruction on the Vernon, the — yo 
lieutenant was appointed to the command ~ 
of the special torpedo vessel Vesuvius, — 
which was attached to the Vernon, ‘the 
parent ship, as an “experimental -vess 
For close upon four years he remained o 
the Vernon, and then was sent to Fiume 
‘‘for torpedo service.’ .The command: 0 
the Edinburgh -in ‘the: ‘Meditettancat fo 
lowed, but in- 1s94 Jackson was back on 
the, Vernon “for “service with the com: 
mittee on torpedo designs.”- A period “ofS 
service on the Vulcan, another special 
torpedo ship, then in the Mediterranean, 
came next, and. the appointment in 1903. 
as Assistant. Director of Torpedoes was a 
natural sequence. to. these services. = b 


» In February, 1905, he was appointed a a 
Lord Commissioner ofthe | Admiralty. and 
Controller of the Navy. It was while Sir 
Henry Jackson was responsible in ‘this 
position for the material of the Navy that 
the Dreadnought and the Invincible were 
built, and he was one of the four captains 
on the committee. of - designs ‘which recom= 
mended the construction -of. those vessels, 
In October, 1908, Sir Henry, - who- had 
received his’ well-earned knighthood two 

years previously, was appointed Rear-Admiral - Commanding 

the Cruiser Squadron in the Mediterranean, where he re- 
mained for the next two years. From (ctobar to’ December, 

1910, he acted as’ representative ‘of British Admiralty at the i 

International Conference on Aerial Navigation at Paris, and $ 

in February, 1911, he was appointed Chief of the Royal Nava 

War College, which had just then been established _by ‘Lord 

Fisher at Portsmouth. For two years he held this ‘post, sua 

in the Naval maneeuvres of 1912 he took over, the. ‘command 

of the Seventh Squadron, Rak 


NG 


In ‘february, 1913, Sir Henry was pore, ae the 
War College to the position of Chief of the War Staff at. the 
Admiralty, a post-that had been instituted a year ‘previously, 
with Rear-Admiral Troubridge as~ its first ‘director. This” 
position he occupied for a year'and a half, and then he wa: 
nominated as Commander-in-Chief in the "Mediterranean in 
succession to Sir Berkeley Milne. The war. intervened, how 
ever, and Sir Henry was employed at the ‘Admiralty. ‘on 
special work, which it was understood was concerned with the 
direction of the Naval part of the operations — against Ger- 
many’s over-sea colonies. It has been said of Sir H Wr, 
that ‘‘ Given the resignation of Lord Fisher, there i is no man 
to whom the Navy would rather entrust its ‘destinies tha: 
Sir Henry Jackson, whose character is essentially fitted for 
conducting such a naval war as the present, where patience 
and cere cunning are, perhaps, the most. vital segs 


sites.’ ; i cepa 
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a 2 Subaltern Captures a Trench Full of Huns — 


A capital story is told of how a subaltern got his V.C. In Flanders. The young officer was very proud of a pair of Zeiss 
glasses he possessed. One day his company were forced to abandon a firing-trench and retire into the support trenches, 
the Germans occupying their old position. Suddenly the subaltern put his hand to-his side, exclaimed “ Good God!” and 
immediately rushed down to the firing-trerich. He did not return, and a sergeant who was devoted to him went after 
him, coming back with the news that he had captured all the Germans. The subaltern was found holding up the Germans 
in the narrow space with two revolvers. Later his superior officer told him what a risky thing it was to try to do single- 
ee ag = Sek ee a3 ~~ fhanded. “ Oh,’ he replied, ‘1! went back for my binoculars} ” 
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. From London to the Dardanelles oats : 


French cavalryman on outpost duty near a ruined mill in Northern France. 


A wounded Australian being transferred to a hospital ship z 
in the Dardanelles. “ae 


Lancashire Fusilier on sentry duty. at the main entrance 
of the fort at the Citadel, Cairo. 


The Flying Corps march up to Marconi House in the Strand ss passe ~ 
every morning at 9.0 o’clock for instruction in wireless Red Cross succour for a German soldier wounded in the fight: 
telegraphy. ing near Ypres. ; 


sal het Gr an at wet 
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Roads to Victory 


ee British Soldiers Digging 


Mrs. Parrish (formerly Miss 
Dorothy. Drew) grand-daughier : : q 
: SS : of the late W. E. Gladstone, An Italian soldier’s farewell. 
ena Jewish refugees in Galicia. recruiting in the Strand. 


nt 


Belgian civilians assist British soldiers to dig trenches. 
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The Fight for the Trenches in Galicia 


A remarkable photograph in an Austrian trench is reproduced at the top of this page. The picture was taken at great 


risk to the photographer. The Russians were about to charge when the photograph was taken. Fig. (2) French; infantry a 
leaving their trenches and about to engage the Huns with the bayonet. (3) Austrian soldiers in their dug-outs tn Galicia. 


it 


i 


3 Huns Fish in Other People’s. Waters 


July 8th, 


- The first photograph reproduced above was taken in the Champagne country, and shows German soldiers fishing in the 
; private waters of a French Count’s estate near the Aisne. Fig. (2) German troops returning to their billet after partici- 
_ pating in one of the series of violent battles which commenced with Neuve Chapelle. (3) Every part of Belgium has heen 
- connected by telephone by the Germans right through to the front line trenches, and whole corps of men are kept con- 
BGs stantly cngaged in the upkeep of the lines. 
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= - -- Soldiers Made 


Royal Warwickshire Yeomanry at physical drill. It has been found that the game of leap frog brings all the muscles of. 
the body into play. 


French marines in Flanders. Little is heard 


Holland has trained dogs for Red Gross work and they have been 


of them in-the news, but they have been brought to a degree of intelligence and sagacity unequalled by 
performing prodigies of valour. They. are the dogs of other nations. One of these animals is shown in 
seen putting a Jack Johnson pit to good use. the photograph, engaged on an crrand of mercy. 


A military ox-¢art passing along a flooded road at Nish, the Serbian capital. 
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London Schoolboys as Munition Workers 


\ 


Boys attending Ponders End Trade School, which is close to the small arms factory at Enfield, are engaged in the manu- 
facture of munitions of war. Photograph shows them preparing component parts of small arms. 


The German orderly shown in the photograph is in charge 
of his officer-master’s horse, surrounded by the refuse of 
battle. The officer temporarily left his: servant and nevor 
ae ye scree returned. : 


Refugees who have volunteered to dig trenches on the 
Gallipoli Peninsular, leaving the island of Mitylene. 


is now in the hands of the British troops, after having been 


of an important motor factory in France which 1 S 
nt occupied by the Germans for a considerable time. 
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With the Heroic Serbians 


The mascot of the Welsh Guards. Z Stretcher practice on an ambulance train. 
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"We can finish this war not only triumphanily, but shortly, if only the nation, and every man in the nation, realises the 

issues. Rise to the demands, and by -work, work, work, put into the hands of our soldiers the weapons by which their 

bravery and their numbers can overwhelm even our powerful foe.’ These are the words of Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P., 

and they echo the intention of every man in the country since Lord Kitchener and Mr. Lloyd George have made the 

nation’s requirements known. These pictures show how they work in the Navy when occasion requires. Let every man 
copy this energy, and al! will be well. 
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Italians Still Flocking to the Colours 


who have been living in ‘this country, are leaving to join the Army of our jatest Ally. - The second. photaera 
Bersaglieri in their new khaki uniform. In the third photograph is seen a section of the italian teleay Bis 
city, taking part in a demonstration and procession. : 
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fh GREATWAR BUDGET OFFER READIRS 
AL BADGES OF BRITISH & COLONIAL REGIMENTS 


sf 


a N EARLY every family in the United Kingdom has a male pelatwe in training 


for the fighting line. . aN 

The desire of each member of those families to possess a souvenir of the 
_» — absent one who is doing his duty by his country is shown by the fact that 
regimental badges, conyerted in miniature into brooches or watch guard orna- 
ments, have become enormously popular among persons of both sexes and all ages. 
When our soldiers leave home and kindred ‘they are invariably anxious to 
present a keepsake to their relatives, and their regimental badge has come to be 

regarded as the most pleasing gift that they could make. 


-The “War Budget” has therefore decided to offer exact copies of the badges 
of British and Colonial Regiments and the Navy on the following conditions, not 
only to ‘soldiers themselves, but to any reader who wishes to possess the badge 
of a particular regiment, whether he or she has a relative actually. serving with 
that regiment or not. ai p ‘ 

In the orange-tinted border of the front cover of this issue will be found a Cash 
Coupon ‘of the face. value of 3d. This Cash Coupon will .be accepted by the 


1 Argyle & Sutherland. 
2 K.OG. 


3 Army Cycle Corps. 
4 Australian Gcmmon- 
=owealth, >" 


tish_R.) 
30 6th City of London. 
-31 7th City of London. 
32 25th City of London 
-~ Cyclists. 


44 
45 


- 78 


6th Dragoons. 
Denbighshire Y. 
6th East Surrey, 

E. Kent Yeomanry. 
E. Lancs. : 


Hertford. 
Inniskilling D’goons. 
Inniskilling Fus. 
Imperial Service. 


P94 16th Lancers. 


95 17th Lancers. 
96-21st Lancers, 
97 Lincolnshire: 
98 Leicester. 


128 Northumberland 
Fusiliers. 

129 Oxford-& Bucks L.1. 

130 Public Schools. 

131 Post Office Rifles. 


“War Budget’ as part payment for any of the badges specified below ;— 


145 Royal West Surrey. 
146 Royal Berks. 

147. Royal Warwick. 
148 Royal Warwick Y 
149 Royal Marine. 


Sherwood Foresters. 
Somerset L.I. 
Suffolk Regiment: 
182 Seaforths. 
183 Wiltshire. 


_ 5 Artists’ Rifles. ~ 49 Essex (2 Castles). : 99 London Scottish. 150 Royal Welsh F. 
,6 Army Pay Corps. 50. Essex (3 Castles). 100-Loyal N, Lanes. 151 Royal Irish F. 
7 Army S.C. : 51° E. Surréy. 101 Leinster. e 152 Royal Flying Corps, 
8 Army V.C. os” 52 E. Yorks. 102 1st Life Guards. 153 Royal Bucks H. 
9 British Columbia. 53 Essex Yeomanry. 103 2nd Life Guards. 154 Rough Riders. 
10 Buffs. - >. 54 Gordons. 104 London Rifle Brigade 155 R.F.A. 
“HM_Black Watch. 55 Gloucesters. 105 L.I. Rifles. 156 R.G.A 
Bays. « 56 Gloucester Hussars. 106 Lancs. Fusiliers. 157 R.H.G. 
13 Beds Regt. 57 Grenadiers. 107 Liverpoo! Scottish, 153 R.A.M.C. 
14 Beds Y. ~ 58 Grenadiers (G'nde). 108 6th Liverpool. 159 Rangers. 
15 Berks Y. 59 HAC. 109 19th London. 160 R.N.A.S. 
16 Border. 60 Hampshire Cyclists. 110 °23rd London. 161 R. Wiltshire Y. 
17 Canada. 61 Hignland LiL 111 7th Manchester. 162 Scottish Horse. 
~- 18 Cheshire. 62 Hampshires. 112 Monmouth. 163 Scots Greys. 
19 Coldstreams. 63 Herefordshire. 113 ioe Semery EY: 164. Sherwood Rangers. 
20 Cinque Port. 64 Herts. I. Y. 114 Middlesex. 165 Shropshire Yeom ry. 
21 Connaught Rangers. 65 Huntingdonshire 115 Middlesex Y. 166 Sharpshooters. 
22, 10th }County* of « 66 3rd Hussars. é 116 Machine Guns. 167 South Staffs. 
¥ _ = London, 67 4th Hussars. 117 Motor Machine Gun. 168 Scots Guards. 
Bo dith County \— ch -¢8-749 Hussars. 118 Manchester. 169 S. Notts Hussars. 
- London. 69 8th Hussars. 119 Munster Fusiliers. 170 South Lancs. 
- 24-17th - County © of 79 joth Hussars. 129 North Staffs. 171 ist Surrey Rifles. 
es London. 71 11th Hussars. 121 Norfolk Yeomanry. 172 ist Royal Dragoons. 
~ 2o-20th County «of -.79°49+h Hussars. 122 Naval Brigade. 173 Suffolk Hussars. 
Londons : 73 14th Hussars. 123 Newfoundland. 174. Surrey Yeomanry. 
26 Camerons. 74 15th Hussars.” 124 ‘Norfolk, 175 Sussex Yeomanry. 
27 Canadian H., 48th, 75 18th Hussars. 125 Neptune. 176 Sth Seaforth, 
28 Civil Service. 76 19th Hussars. 126 Northampton. 177 Shropshire L.T. 
29 Cameronians (Sccet- -77 20th Hussars. 127 Northants Yeom’ry. a S.W. Borderers. 
180 
181 


82 Inns of Court. 


33 Cambridge, 83 Irish Guards. ~ 132 Prince of Wales. Y. 184 Westminster 


34 Dorset. 84 Isle of Wight 133- Queen Victoria R. Dragoons. 
— 35 Duke of Lancaster's INARA . 134 Queen’s Westmtrs. 185 West Yorks. 
= Own. 85 2nd King Edward’s 435 Q.0.R.W. Kent. 186 Welsh. 
- 36 Derbyshire Yeom’ry. ~~ Horse. 136 Royal Irish Rifles. 187 Welsh Guards. 
37 Devonshire. ~ 86 K.0.S.B. ‘ 137 Royal Scots. 188 Worcestershire. 
z ~~ ©38°5th Dragoon Guards. 8? King’s Liverpool. 138 Royal Sussex. 189 West Riding. 
rh 8927 Dragoon:Guards,” 88 K.R.R- 139 Royal Dublin F. 190 W. Kent Yeomanry. 
chen 40 Duke of Cornwall’s _89 13th Kensington R. 449 Royal Fusiliers. _ .191.Yorks.& Lancaster. 
OE HAE, eens eae nea ope SST 2S 90 King’s Own. 141 Royal Scots. F. 192 Yorks Hussars. 
41 Durham LI. 91. Sth Lancers. 142 Rifle Brigade. 193 Yorks L.I. 


194 Yorks Regiment. 
195 Yorks Dragoons. 


- 42 1st Dragoons. 


j 92. 9th Lancers, 143 Royal West Kent. 
~*~" 43-4th’Dragoons. |” i 


93°12th Lancers. 144 Royal Engineers. 
De ~The 3d. Cash Coupon will appear on the front cover of the “‘ War Budget ” each 
~ week. ven : j F E 
Pe Only. the badges shown in the above list can be supplied. — 
. The badges, which are in the form of brooches, can be supplied in three qualities :— 

Zs I. Metal gilt or silvered (fully pierced) price - "2s. Od. each. 

2. Sterling Silver - = - = ne = Bec Ode iy 

3. Solid 9ct. Gold - - - - ue R225. Odz~ 5; 


baa A proportion of Cash Coupons, as indicated below, will be accepted towards the 
40 eeetu ll i 


Be, 


SN me ret hae pineinns ar EO wemtrrny 


ees i urchase price, and the balance of the purchase price may be enclosed with 
Bi nage ge pcos eee ter 5 the ash Coupons in the form of Postal Orders (not stamps). 
: ae 2 ‘ sae! 2s. Od. badge Bese eer ie 4 Coupons and Is. cash. 
f i es 5 ; Ree Sa OMe 55 - - ~ IO Coupons and 3s. ,, 
4 6 OCA oS Raga - - ~ 50 Coupons and £I 9s, 6d. cash. 
j a nyRaaderes who iad to take advantage of this method of obtaining a badge may 


/’ purchase several copies of one week’s issue of the ‘‘ War Budget,” ‘and give. those 
copies which they. do not themselves require to a friend or relative who is not 
at present a reader. — j Pi Sera 
“i 3 badges should be sent to the Manager, The “ War Budget,” 12, Salis- 

i Bee iste London; E.C:. The name of the regiment and-the number printed 

“on the left must “be stated on the order. Wnvelopes must be marked ‘‘ Badge. 


Badges will be supplied in any quantity required, and will be sent post free, 
whether ordered singly or in quantitics. . ie - ; oe 
“Messrs. H. Brandon and Co., of High Holborn, the well-known frm of regi- 
ee bates specialists, are * co-operating with the “ War. Budget ae 

, peokenis, so that the badges can be relied upon as faithful reproductions of the 
_ originals. ° Hs ; : F sd aot 
i ‘11 be open for a limited period only; but the Editor of the © r 
meer Srna to himself the right to withdraw the offer at any time without 


previous notice. 
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How the Cartoonist sees the War 


IT1S SO MUCH 
FUNNIER 


TOBE UP THERE 
LOOKING DOWN, 


AML & 


_ FLAG DAY IN GERMANY: . 
Will he haul it down? From the New York 
Herald, ES ete : pea a : 2 


mys 


<M 


THAN TO BE 
DOWN THERE | 
LOOKING UP, 


IT ALL DEPENDS. 


A clever commentary on the Karlsruhe air raid. a 

—From the New York Herald. 
| THE AWAKENING. =~ 
The Government of Rip Van Winkle: ‘‘ Well, 


upon my soul an’ honour, if we ain’t at war!’ — 


—From John Bull, 


“GOD BLESS YOU.” 


Bryan’s benediction on hurling a brick, marked _ 


at President Wilson. ; -_ “ Shake, Uncle Sam, were both for th 
—From the New York Sun. _—- -- the Seas.’’’—From the New York Herald. 


** Resignation,’’ 


COUPON 
OUT: 


“War Budget’? (No. W.B. 002.) 
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Badges offered by the 
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‘Sister Susie’s Sending 
Soap to Soldiers — 


sending soap to “him,” in fact—and of course, sending 
the (W)right Soap. “He” mentioned in his last letter 
how difficult it was to get a good wash at the front, and 
Susie knows how refreshing and soothing to the skin is 


WRIGHT'S 


SOAP 


Box of Shree Gablets, 1s. 


“He” is not the only soldier by many 
thousands who would appreciate a box 
of WRIGHT’S Coal Tar Soap and a towel— ) 


, 


include a box in the next 
parcel to YOUR Soldier friend! 
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CHRO NICLE Ss 


ieee oO; . : eee _ THURSDAY, JULY 15th, 1915. Price 3d. Post Free 33d 
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Soma 
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‘+3 ~. - = = z = . < 
As a sidelight on the resources of modern soldiers, the above photograph of the interior of a-*' castellated ’’ barge is highly 


interesting. The barge shown is one of a number captured from Austria by the Serbians, and mounted on shore for 
_- defence.. The barges being constructed of iron form a sufficient protection from shrapnel, while with a little “ notching’ 
of the bulwarks they afford cover to a large number of riflemen. Against “high explosive” shells they would, of course, 
: hag - stand little chance. : 


ad ad 
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Submarine Drags a Mine Eleven Miles eG 


Pog scree 


Se ee ae eee Le 


While the British submarine £11 was performing brave and dashing deeds in the Sea of Marmora ‘recently, she suddenly 
encountered resistance. Fortunately she did not actually strike a mine—only the steel cable of a mine. That was bad 
enough, however. Mines were strewn so thickly that there was no room to manewuvre to get rid of the encumbrance; so 
for eleven miles cable and mine were towed by the submarine. Eleven miles of incessant anxiety lest a turn of te current 
or a twist of the cable should throw the deadly engine against the ship. But though every man on board! knew the 
extremity of the danger, everyone was as cool as on parade. ‘‘ The crew were splendid,” said an. officer. 
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Ti Fightening Strangle 


wees By James C. 


‘LANCING back over the events of the war, we realise 
that the present effort of the Germans and Austrians 
on the Kast is their fourth attempt to break the 
strangle hold of the Allies. 

First came the expedition against France. It was 
er aken. with a million and three-quarters of men, the 
“first line army and its: first reserves.. When that 
scheme was wrecked at the Battle of the Marne, a reinforce- 
‘ment of one million and a third was hurried 

‘into France in order if possible to restore the - 
~ fortunes of the campaign. By the first 
ee of Vpn es abe pepe of restoration were 


dition “against Rasea, mide with 
the whole forces of Austria and the | 
.in Hast Prussia.” That expe- 
was ‘smashed in the great Battles of 
-and Lemberg, and the Battle of 


i second eepodiinon Saat Rissa. and 

reat. German-Austrian offensive, 

n, with the advance to the Vistula, and - 

nded ‘with von Hindenberg’s attempted dri ive 

n | Eas Prussia. It included von Hinden- 

berg’s attempted hack to Warsaw, amd the 

attack against — the. Russians in Galicia 
hrough the Carpathians. ~The Germans and 
rians lost the Battle of the ‘Vistula. 

> Germans won the Battle of Lodz, but 

_were defeated in the Battles on the 

" and the Ravka, and they were de- 

- feated in and driven out of Galicia. In the 

drive from Kast Prussia they gained the 

“Battle of Lyck. They lost on the other hand 

the Battle of Przanych. 

a Up to this time the course ‘of the war had 
~ been gravely adverse to their arms. They 
met this situation in two ways. With every 
defeat they raised their pretensions and 

‘ig claims, and increased their exertions to’ em- 
~ body and to equip larger numbers.- Pre- — 
tensions and claims are not facts. Per- 

2 ; sistently reiterated, however, and accompanied by increased 
exertions, they have a moral effect that may be almost 

equivalent. to victory. - In Germany the belief in ultimate . 

victory, was kept up, and even in Allied countries an im- ° 

pression has- ‘been. produced that the triumphs of the 

_ Allied arms. have merely shown that Germany is uncon- 

: the East 3 the Russians have gained a striking 

victories. On the West the Allied arms have 

d- im every - great encounter. | _ Nevertheless among 
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Hold of the Allies 


Backhouse 


For ‘the Germans the supreme peril is the continucd solidity of the Quadruple-Entente. 1t means the certain failure 
-of their Eastern campaign, and with it thoir equally certain collapse. In their operations in the East, their third 
‘expedition of this war against Russia, they have gone back to the plan of the first expedition in September | 


ast. 


On the contrary it does not include the larger part of the 
more recent casualties either in Galicia or in France. 

When the limit has been reached, as in this instance, then 
on the assumption for the future of equal losses on both 
sides, the-superiority of the Allies in numbers must ae 
gressively grow until it’ becomes in the end crushing. Take 
the total of the Allied armies and reserves at 12 millions and 
those of the Germans and Austrians at 6 millions. That 1s 

2 to 1. But a loss of 3 millions on each side 


to on of 9 to 3; that is from 2 to 1 to 8 te 
1. A further loss of 1 million on each side 
makes the proportion 8 millions to 2, or 4 to 
J. Yet a further loss of 1 million on each 
side makes-the proportion 7 to-1... Thus the 
diserepancy in strength continually widens. 
It is for that reason the present phase of the 
war is its final phase. 

Equally’ is it for that reason that the 
German operations bear the mark of haste. 
If: they ‘cannot achieve results, decisive re- 
sults, before this discrepancy has gone too 
far, they can never achieve them, 

It is believed in Petrograd that the aim 
of the Germans is if they can to establish 
on the Kast a'new line of frontier marked 
by the course of the Niemen, the Narev, the 
Bug, and the Dniester: This would leave 
not only the whole of Poland in their pos- 
session, ‘but a large part of the Baltic Pro- 
vinces. In such a matter we can only judge 

~ from events, and the German effort certainly 
gives countenance to this belief. We must 
never forget that this war is on the part of 
the German Government a _ land-grabbing 
“erusade first, last; and: all the time. We 
must never forget either that so long as the 
present Government of Germany exists in 
any strength, no treaty with ‘it would be 
worth the paper on which such a compact 
is written. - Territorial expansion achieved, 
the*aim probably is to hold the countries 
ee overrun until the Allies grow weary of the 
war. True, the foreign commerce of the Central 
‘empires would be strangled by British sca power, 
and those Empires weakened by the loss of the 
most efficient part of their male populations, but the 
military despotism of Prussia would dominate Austria, 
and would set to work to carry on as best it could a 
protracted naval conflict with this country. There can 
be only one end of this quarrel. If we do not crush 
Prussia, Prussia will crush us. In war, however, tho 
policy of great Britain offers a striking parallel to that 
of the ancient Romans. Jt is 
the policy of never making 


This destructive and dangerous missile was thrown from an peace save as yictors. © This 

enemy aeroplane in Flanders from a height of 6,000 fect. was the corner stone of the 

ee Me uti it is about 15 ins, in length’ and the iron part is‘made from. © Roman empire. On it not less 
fort and of _ ain. iron rod, and pointed. The top portion is of goose the’ British Entpire has been 


ised. It is 

-speculative point, and it is to. the last 
‘Half the population of every country con- 
dren One quarter consists of women. Of the 
rter, the adult amales;¢ a half are Ee Bis 


; eves if this 12. a per oe of Aileary material 
et limit, and it is, it tape that in calling up for mili- 


erman. ie that the casualties by now fanvacent mre 
half this total is readily seen to be no exaggeration. 
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hee feathers so placed as to cause s the “dart” to rotate in its reared, Let that policy be de- 
dies the last downward flight. The weight is about 2 Ibs., so that the parted from and the imperial 


entral Km- striking force when it reaches the ground from such a height power of Great Britain will 
ghting ma- is tremendous. It was picked up by an officer of the Royal have turned towards the sun- 
in cannot be : Fusiliers. . set. 


What has been said leaves 
it evident that all this vision of German domination hangs 
upon the ability of the hordes on the East front both to reach 
and to secure this contemplated new line of frontier as the 
result of defeating the Russian armies, and next upon the 
Germans being able to wear down the French and British 
armies on the W est, and the Italians on the South. It is 
essential meanwhile that they should keep the Dardanelles 
closed—af_ they can... if they cannot, the new frontier game 
in any event is ‘up.’ 

Consider the probabilities. “I have pointed out that a 
thrust from Lemberg towards Warsaw cannot be made with 
solid prospect of success until Lemberg has become a secure 
base of operations. Up to the present Lemberg has not been 
made secure Unable, however, to face delay, for the supply 


changes this proportion from one of 12 to 6° 


“factors in. the- task 


- evitably grow with the prolongation 


“as flat as the surface of-the sea. The 
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of his multitudes is a serious as well as frightfully costly 
problem, von Mackensen has had to venture upon his thrust 
-against Warsaw. while the fighting still continues on the 
Dniester. . Most: of the food, fodder,.and.munitions for his 
forees must be brought from beyond the Carpathians or from 
Germany. Traversing the country in front of him the Rus- 
sians have left very little to pick up on the spot. - 

It is necessary in dealing with these Eastern operations 
not to forget the distances. A map of Russia on ‘the - E 
scale. of five miles to the we would cover the. 
side of a house. 

Supplies and: iat ncee are. most material 
von. Mackensen has 
before him. Another most material factor 
is time. It is not merely that the handi- 
cap of the Central Empires must. in- 


In Germany the dread 
of a second winter campaign against 
Russia is very real. So terrible were 
the sufferings of the German troops 
throughout the bitter months of last 
winter in Poland, and so heavy the loss 
from: sheer. hardship, that~ a second 
ordeal of the kind is looked upon with 
dismay. _ Recently in Berlin the Kaiser 
made a speech to the troops there in which 
he vowed to end the war by October. This 
declaration was loudly cheered... Nvery effort 
will be made to bring about rapid results. 

Are the geographical and military’ con- 
ditions. favourable to rapid results? Quite 
the<contrary. ‘Take the géographical con- 
ditions to begin with; the AN con- 
ditions largely depend upon them. Seventy 
miles to the North of Lemberg is the 
Southern boundary of that vast region of 
desolate, gloomy, and almost uninhabited 
swamps, the Pripet marshes. - Nearly 150 
miles in length from West to Hast, and 
from 50 to 80 miles in breadth from South to North. this 
region extends Westward to within 80 miles of the Vistula. 
Between the mighty river on the one side and these vast 
morasses on the other there is what may be called a neck 
of hilly. country, 380 miles wide on the average. For a great 
army marching from Lemberg to Warsaw it is absolutely 
necessary to traverse this neck of country. - The suggestion 
that the Germans may cross the swamps is sheer absurdity. 
No artillery, much less heavy artillery, could pass over them. 
The hundreds of ponderous ammunition waggons, the thou- 
sands of supply waggons, would be lost in the bogs. If there 
were materials for making roads the Germans would likely 
enough make roads, but there are not, even if time allowed. 
None consequently save very light troops could pass, and’ 
even those at no small risk. 

Presenting a front of not more than 30 miles wide resting 
on the Vistula to the West, and on the swamps to the Hast, 
the Russians should be able in this neck of country to offer 
a resistance in which a force of comparatively moderate num- 
bers may stand against the whole of von Mackensen’s army. 
The neck of country, too, is 50 miles in depth from South to 
North.. It is easy, therefore, to realise the difficult and 
desperate nature of this enterprise, undertaken. because the 
attack upon: Warsaw from the West proved more than Ger- 
man arms could accomplish. 

‘That, however, is not all.. Rising in -the -hills South of 
anton the Bug flows’ North-west for-70 miles until it-is 
lost: in« the, great morass: Farther 
into’a definite channel; and meanders. 
for, another 100 miles-across solitudes 


of the war, 


Association _ 


and Mrs. 
East 


most - ‘elementary - consideration -- is - 
enough to show that unless there is 
a strong defence’ by the Germans “of 
the- line’ of -the Bug sas far as the 
Pripet marshes, the. farther they: ad- -- 
vance -into the neck of country hbe- 
tween the marshes, and. the Vistula, 
the greater is - their danger... The . 
risk of their being trapped between .. 
fhe marshes and -the -Vistula with : 
Russian forces both to the North and - 
the South of them is so obvious on 
the face of the situation, that to meet 
it they have accompanied their thrust — 
North-west to Lublin with a thrust 
North-east to Cholm. Cholm is’ on 
the main line of railway which skirts 
the Southern edge of the swamps, 
and passing through Lublin is carried 


clash of forces extended 60 miles West to Hast along the 


A large party of wounded sol- 
diers were entertained by the 


Women in the grounds of Mr. 

Samson Clarke, at 

Molesey. 

shows a soldier being. armed 

with a cigarette, which should 
be particularly soothing. 


Honhs it again gathers — 


Barbed wire for the Huns. 
stacking large quantities 
_ France. 
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over the neck of country to Warsaw. Lublin besides is here 
the starting point of the main roads to the Polish capital, 
_ What the Russians have been doing has been to hold ian 
advance upon Lublin, and to counter-attack in strength | 
from Cholm. Last week there was a great battle at Krasnik, 3 
20 miles to the South of Lublin.- One front of this. vast — 


little river Visnica, a tributary of the Vistula, - through 
-Krasnik and across the country, to Krasnostav. The 
latter place is 30 miles West of the Bug. At 4 
.  Krasnostav the battle front bent round almost — : 
at a right angle-and continued from North 
t7-E0 South 20 miles to Zamosk. The Rus- 
sians threw. their. weight against this 
flank of the German armies. _ The enemy 
suffered_a heavy cheek. * ~ : 4 
From Zamosk to Sokal on. ne ties 2 
along that ‘river, across the plateau 
‘South-cast of enheee ‘and along the 
Ziotalipa to the Dniester the Russians. 


a 


have been meeting pressure with 
counter-pressure. This is the signiGs 
eant line...’ - i 


The wisdom of the ee ‘Russian re- 
tirement is now apparent. The move- 
ment of troops from. one position to an- — 
other matters little if the second position 
be as defensible as the first. The power — 
of an army lies in its or ganisation, and the ~ 
primary consideration is to avoid the dis- 
integration that springs from defeat. A 
‘defeated army is a machine for the time © 
being broken up. Undoubtedly it was a. 
_ calculation of the Germans that.in resist- 
ing the advance upon Lemberg the Rus- — 
sians would be broken up.|. It.was be- — 
lieved they would risk defeat rather than 
give up for the time their territorial gains.« 
That, however, is wholly contrary. to Rus- iy 
sian ‘strategy. r 
Every day makes more evident the difficulty in which by 
these tactics the Germans have been placed. To hammer 
through they have found it necessary to load themselves with 
a monstrous artillery equipment. Experience dearly bought 
has. shown them that unless supported by excéptional fire- — 
power their infantry is no match for the Russians. But if a 
military machine be ponderous its movement is slow. Slow 
movement means that the choice of time and place for battle 
lies with the other side.. The machine may drive from one 
place to another. It cannot, however, disintegrate, and con- 
sequently disable, a more mobile enemy. On the other hand, 
its very weight involves a corresponding expenditure _ of 
energy. If that energy be ‘barren of meer result, ib is 
energy wasted. |. : 
This is the enigma with which saute in the Eastern 
theatre of war the Germans are confronted. If they cease 
to rely upon masses of heavy artillery _ they . risk almost 
certain defeat. If they do rely upon them. _they . squander ~ 
their resources. To say.then that this Bastern theatre of 
war is likely to be the grave of Prussian despotism is nob 
more than the facts warrant. - 
In this, the third hack to War saw, ‘the Germans have taken 
the original route mapped out. at the beginning. of-the war: 
It was chosen because it was supposed that the neck of 
country East of the Vistula could be seized before the 
Russians. were ready, and the access to it from Lemberg 
safely held. In their. main features the present German 
TEENS are a nippeaee of those of the Austrians in 
fi _.. September last. Why, however, it- 
should now be imagined that such ce 
pesition can be forced against , the | 
strength of the Russian army, or that 
_ von Mackensen will succeed where von 
Hindenberg. failed under much more 
favourable circumstances West of the 
_. Vistula, is one of those things which, 
independently of German claims and 
pretensions, a detached judgment. 2 
finds it hard to understand. ; 
_ But even reaching Waranw. would 
not for the Germans be the end.. To 
_ hold a frontier of more than 1,000 
- miles stretching from the Baltic Pro- 
vinces to the Dniester, decisive de- 
feat of the Russian armies is a con- 
dition precedent. Otherwise the 
' Germans and Austrians must keep 
‘on foot a vast force. With the Ru 
‘sian armies still powerful they could 
never be sure where or when a blow 
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British Tommies — 
in the North of 
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ld be ; struck. “That vast force would be pinned down. 


inne don. ‘the Bast it could not, of course, be employed on. 


pe South or on the West, and it would have again to face 
15 


nae have had to be provided. 


rigours of the winter. Contradictory, then, as at first 
the statement may seem, itis true to say that the 
earer the Germans appear to come to the fulfilment of their 
erritorial aims, the more certain must be their military 
collapse. _ ‘The whole calculation of their Eastera campaign 
ests in fact on a false assumption—that Russia is finished 
vith when her resources in money, and consequently in 
nunitions, are at an end. If Russia were fighting inde- 
yendently that assumption would be sound. Russia, -how- 


ver, is fighting as an Ally, and her resources in money and 


n munitions are part of the resources of the combination. 
From whatever point of view it is looked at, this Hastern 
truggle appears to be for the Germans-a kind of Pripet 
norass. Attention has naturally of late almost wholly been 
ivetted upon it. But events on the West have not been 
vithout significance. The war there, too, is aimed at break- 
ng the enemy’s power. North of Arras the great arc of 

terman fortifications from Aix Noulette to the “ Labyrinth”’ 

a8 been captured. Though involving tremendous ‘sacrifice 
f life, the German efforts to. win these positions back have 
ome to nothing. Aggression upon the enemy’s line in Lor- 
‘aine and’ Alsace have led to Bie like counter-attacks with 
ike results. There has been a heavy wastage of German 
strength. In view. of this and of the doubtful issue on the 
fast, a renewal has taken place of the attempt, not resumed 
ince. “its last failure in March, to break thr ‘ough the French 
ine in the ‘Argonne and invest Verdun. It is neither correct 
70 say that the forces for this purpose have been brought 
rom the East front, nor that the object has been to relieve 


he: oo of. the AMES: ots of Arras or in Alsace and 


They are mostly used at night time, when they become Busy thoroughfares. 
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Lorraine. The chine is to fortify in Germany the -failing 
faith. in victory by giving some appearance of truth to 
boastful but deluding bulletins. The German Government, 


it- has been aptly said, is “living on I.0.U.’s.”’ The faith 
in victory has become its very life. Mass meetings of work- 
men to advocate peace have been prohibited, and the houses 
of leaders of the Anti-Annexation Movement at Dusseldorf 
and elsewhere raided by the police. 


In Gallipoli the operations of the Allies have been directed 
to outflanking the enemy on Achi Baba. last week the 
attack, supported by the fire of the fleet, resulted in a 
notable gain. The British captured the Boomerang, and the 
French the Haricot redoubt. In consequence the Allied lines 
which before stretched in an irregular line across the penin- 
sula were carried round the hostile position on the West. 
This briliant-assault in which the Border Regiment, the 
28th Division, and the Ghurkas have been mentioned by 
General Sir Jan Hamilton for conspicuous gallantry, enabled 
the Allied artillery to lay the hill under a cross fire, and to 
sweep from end on the Turkish trenches facing South. The 
gravity of the situation from the Turkish standpoint was 
shown by the arrival from Constantinople of Enver Pasha, 
the Turkish Minister of War, reputed their ablest General. 
He commanded in person a desperate effort to regain the lost 
lines. Driven forward by their Turkish and German officers the 
Turks lost over 20,000 men. Nearly 6,000 dead were found where 
they had fallen. Copies were found of an Army Order to 
officers in which any Turkish officer retiring from a trench 
before the last man was killed was threatened with death 
for cowardice. This is similar in purport to orders issued 
to the German and Austrian forces. lt represents the bar- 
barian’s idea of war-bravery without brains. 


“Tyrolese cavalry riding through a field in Galicia in pursuit of the Russians, 
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The Waste of War : a 7 


In military strategy there can be no question of civil economy. A retreating army’s whole existence may often depend 
on the destruction of the finest engineering triumphs. If the demolition of a bridge, or a hundred bridges, could keep the 
enemy at bay a few hours, or put them in a disadvantageous position, there is no hesitation, even though they may have 
to be replaced in time for another advance. tn the case of the Bridge Head of the San, shown at the bottom of this page, 
the river has already been crossed three times by retiring armies, each crossing necessitating the destruction of the 
bridge. The top photograph gives a picturesque bird’s-eye view of the Ung Valley, also in Galicia. This bridge also was 
destroyed during a Russian retreat. The middle picture gives another example of the dire necessities of war. 
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Fire from a Tree 


ae Major J. Ross Colville, of the 55th Battery, R.F.A., who commarided his battery near Ronges Bancs with great gallantry, 
~~ has received ‘military recognition for a striking deed which he performed during heavy fighting. He ascended an isolated 
treo behind tho shelled British trenches, and directed the fire of the troops. Major Colville has been previously brought 


to notice for valuable work at Neuve Chapelle, when he sent excellent information for 36 hours under shell and rifle fire. 
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of France—Your Papers!” = 
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“In the Name 


x 


The spy’s greatest enemy is the vigilant sentry. The first picture shows a French soldier on guard outside a cottage near 
y ‘the glare of the headlight, with an _intentness suggestive of 


the- firing line, examining the papers of a motorist, b 

suspicion. (2) French infantryman about to hurl.a “‘ catapult” grenade into the German trench confronting him but ~ 
a few yards away. The sling about his wrist adds to the velocity and power of the bomb when it is thrown, = 
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_God-Speed to “ Camberwell’s. Own ” 


Camberwell’s share in recruiting has been astonishingly successful, and the borough has set a worthy example to other 

districts.” Last week this contribution to the forces fighting against Germany undertook a seven-mile farewell route march 

through Camberwell borough under the leadership of Lieut.-Colone! Fred Hall, M.P. The complete division of 4,300 officers 

and men under his command took part. Fig. (1) The division passing Camberwell Green. (2) Tommy making merry. (3) 

- Colonel Hall pins the Distinguished Conduct Medal on the breast of 2nd Lieut. Freeman, who has: just recovered from 
. aft) SMe an rea - wounds received at the front. 
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The Russian Invasion of England 


advance post in a 


Although the myth about Russian’ troops 
passing through England last August on their co : 
way to France was exploded, it is to be hoped ; a 


that this photograph will not give rise to a Memb2rs of the Special : . hae ke. Tinea toca 

similar rumour. It only shows a Russian Cyclists’ Corps carry spare’ | The British troops in Egypt are provide 

soldier on leave in London, shaking hands machines on their back in with a thirst quencher by the Arabs, which 
with a British soldier. ; in case of breakdown. — - cheers and does not inebri a‘ 
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Austrian - Funk-holes ” which look like Rabbit Hutches 


Pee 


The Austrians take great trouble to make themselves comfortable, and in the capture of their positions the Russians have 
frequently come across cleverly-concealed shelters, as shown in this photograph. Such shelters, however, are not much 
protection against an air-bomb if it should happen to drop fairly on the -roof. 


be 


Caravans hava been converted by the 
Wounded Allies’ Relief Committee into soup 
kitchens and bath-rooms for the use of the 
soldiers in the trenches. The picture shows 
a caravan bath-room, 


Interior .of one of the French trenches in 

Alsace. The picture gives a good idea of the 

thoroughness with which our Allies have dug 
Stns themselves ina, ; 


Bringing up an Austrian howitzer in 


| S ho does not look as 
_ Photograph sows a London house- German prisoner of war who aie ecepuiben: 


maid practising with a fire ex- if he had ever been trained as a fighting man. 


tinguisher and wearing a respirator. The sacking round his legs and shoulders 
‘ helps to keep out the rain. 
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By FLORA ANNIE STEEL 24 


Author of ‘‘India Through the Ages,’’ ‘The Gift of the Gods,” ‘*Knight Errant,”? &c, 


HERE can be no question that their inclusion in the 
National Register has deeply affected the women of 


Britain. They recognise the full meaning of that 
inclusion, and their sense of. responsibility has 


broadened and deepened. 

So far, all is to the good; but with this sense of responsi- 
bility has come, inevitably and rightly, a certain freedom of 
criticism. 
Heretofore the 
whole conduct 
of affairs being 
in the hands 
of men; men 
who in them- 
selvés_ formed 
the Empire, 
“without refer- 
ence even to 
women folk it 
has been our 
habit to take 
things at their 
face valne, and 
acquiesce— 
sometimes 
sadly—in the 
dictum that 
we had no 
business to 
put a fireer in 
the pie. 

Now, it is 
different, 
though I doubt if the wise men who determined that women 
could no longer be denied a place in the balance-sheet of the 
nation’s strength, realised what they were doing; but they 
most certainly have let loose on. themselves a flood of criti- 
cism favourable and unfavourable, For instance, one woman 
said to me yesterday, ‘‘I wonder Government has the cheek 
to ask us housewives to keep down our butchers’ bills when 
they are allowing each soldier 14 lbs, of meat a day. No 
soldier I ever saw could eat that quantity if it was, properly 
cooked—and they don’t get it, what is more! It may be 
allowed; but it isn’t given, or it is wasted in those cook 
rooms.”’ 

Subsequent inquiry proved that this opinion was shared by 
nearly all the working women to whom I spoke. What then 

are the facts? 
Now it may be 
a stretch to 
say no indi- 
vidual soldier 
could put 
away 14 Ibs. 
of meat, but it 
is quite certain 
that a body 
of — say — 100 
soldiers would 
not ‘put away 
125 Ibs, of 
méat. It is 
this difference 
between com- 
munal and 
individual 
messing, which 
has not been 
adequately 


““Way for the Wounded!’ “A snapshot taken 
at a crossing in a busy thoroughfare of a pro- 
vincial town. 


our. system 
of catering, 
Every house- 
wife knows 
that it costs 
very little 


Gils are now employed as lift attendants on _ 
som2 of the tube railways in London. 
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- Waste in the Army ee ae 


Women's Registration Opens the Way to Their Criticism of Men's Methods — 


some £30 of 


of thousands of pairs of socks. — Nay! let us rather sa 
allowed. for in - 


more to feed four people than it does to feed three, and th: 
once you are over a dozen an additional person scarcely mak 
a perceptible difference. ‘It is distinctly not on the score. 
expense that the thirteenth man is objected to at table 
Our billeting terms, however, take no notice of this fa 
This is wrong; not only on the score of waste, but because 
it is a temptation to overcrowding, and so militates against 
well-being. a : : <oe eo 
T was in a honse of moderate size the other day wher ; 
less than twenty-two men had been billeted for some oe 
I could only pity the men, and wonder how, with so small a 
kitchen, and so few utensils, it was possible to cook. an 
serve some £20 worth of food in a week (and this estimate 
leaves a lavish sum for housing), Ca cede f 
Prima facie, then, the evidence goes to warrant the hous 
wife’s remark about butchers’ bills. And practical exp. 
ence clinches a i 
the com- 
plaints > <L 
personally, 
know a case 
where the 
waste atia 
National Re- 
serve detach- 
ment so went 
to the heart 
of the officer 
commanding, 
that, amid 
general ac- 
clamation, he 
took over the 
catering » him- 
self, fed -his 
men like fight- 
ing - cocks—so ~ 
they affirmed 
—and. at the 
end of two 
months hand- 
ed them over 


savings. Hx- , 
cetlent indeed! 
But the ques- 
arises, why 
should the na- 
tion have 
lavished _ this 
money, 

Now, in criti- 
cisms of this 
sort, we women 
stand on our 
own - ground. 
Men maybring 
every machine Se: & now 
gun they are is transhipped in bags along a steel cable. 
going to make ee aes ar eS 
against us; ‘but we will nob budge an inch. There is wast 
going on that would not go on if capable women were em 
ployed, as they should be employed in essentially women’s work 

That, then, is one criticism. Another, somewhat similar 
comes to me from all sides, namely the shocking lack o 


A warship coaling at sea. Note how the coal tS 


organisation regarding — soldiers’ clothes “generally, and 
especially soldiers’ socks. Hundreds of — thousands of 


women have ‘knitted, and still are knitting, | hundred 


millons. Several women of whom I wot have already knitte 
over a hundred pairs to their own needles. And this is out- 
side the regular War Office supply. Now, why this surplusag 
of socks? At the front one can well imagine that the wea: 
and tear are too great for care; though even here it wo 

‘ \ . . = é i es 
pay, in the end, to have a base hospital for socks. But at. 
home, within reach of idle hands well,used to darning, why 


ould it be necessary for a recruit either to have a new. 
ir a week or go in holes? 
It is lack of organisation in those from whom organisation 
ould come, and the usual red tape which prevents out- 
ders from being able to remedy abuses, A lady and her 
aid, both too delicate to undertake other work, set them- 
lves a few months ago to the task of washing and mending 
e socks of a large camp full of young recruits hard by. 
oth~decent, respectable, middle-aged, absolutely unexcep- 
mnable, they tried hard to gain bureaucratic blessing on 
eir work. The few socks they succeeded in capturing were, 
state, simply appalling; the recruits themselves were cager 
‘send them, but up to the present, the mysterious man- 
ite has not come from headquarters, which would permit a 
giment to part with its socks for repair! ; 
Tt sounds too silly to be truc, but it is true; and it comes 
a fitting contment on the remark of a soldier’s wife to me 
st week. ‘‘ Yes, ’m, the war is horful; but ’is socks, ’m, 
fe noo pair I. Imnitted ’im las’ week. “Why, ’m, they’re fair 
. break one’s ’eart.’”’ 
Now here again is woman’s lawful ground. She knows, 
tter than any man ean do, that the State could be saved 
ee hundreds and 
hundreds — of 
pounds by the 
exercise of a 
very little 
care. The life 
of a sock is 
trebledif after 
a long days’ 
march the feet 
are washed 
out, or failing. 
tohicay be. wwe lel 
brushed and 
worn next day 
inside out; 
while two pair 
of socks worn 
- alternate days 
equal at least 
three pair 
worn consecu- 
tively, With 
SrOer owe, hi 
voluntary 
work ~ erying 
for employ- 
ment it should 
be easy, even 
now in the 
Tans. aimed: 
strain of un- 
expected un- 
prepared. war, 
to organise a 
regular . de- 
partment 
staffed en- 
tirely by wo- 
men -to look 


| after soldiers 
clothes. ‘They 
co : fe : ~are the garb 

Spy or Beggar? The subject of this photo- einebaar. 
graph turned out to be a German spy in Of Mie Douy as 
Northern France, and was promptly dealt the body is the 
Tee - with as such. garb of the 
i soul, and 


urely deserve a Red Cross of their own. 
And this brings us close to another matter which is exer- 
ising the minds of women critically. The supply depart- 
rents of our Army having admittedly broken down owmg 
9 the close contract system that prevailed at first, the 
uestion of outside contracts has-come to the front, and, in 
any parts of the country women are being invited to set 
p small factories, or centres of supply, especially for shirts 
nd socks. Bere ; 

The contract price for the latter is, we are told, 15s. 6d. 
er dozen. Now at 1s. 13d. per pair it is frankly impossible 
0 supply hand-made socks. The Government contract 
eights per pair are, of course, very low and give cause for 
he general complaini of the men that the W.O. socks do 
ot wear; but, even so, it is impossible to purchase enough 
rool now-a-days for a ten-inch pair of socks for 7}d., and 


pangs” of 


* so, in homely 
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that leaves but 6d. for the making. Now, work she ever so 
hard, the most expert hand knitter in the world could not 
knit more than two pair of socks in a day. That is 6s. a 
week, excluding Sundays. Thus this-scheme involves the 
initial expense of knitting-machines, and it is idle to attempt 
to start if im country districts, at any rate on a business 
footing. 

Finally there is one complaint which day by day rises 
higher and higher. It is quite irrespective of parties or 
policies, quite apart from voluntaryism or conscription. It 
is the cry of the wives of England who are left alone to 
bring up boys 
who. need. a 


father’s firm 
han dag Ot 
mothers — who 


know that 
never again— 
mayhap— will 
they suffer 
joyfully the 


childbir th. 
And it runs 


heartfelt 
words, that 
surelyy surely, 
must prevail 
at last. 

“Why should 
my Jim go 
and get shot 
when we 
wants him. so 
—while Bill Jones—with never a soul hangin’ to him but 
-his old mother, as ’ll soon be in her grave, keeps on the 
soft job he’s got, a job as my Jim ‘ud do as: well as he 
if he’d had the chans’t. It isn’t fair, and me an’ the kids 
costin’ such a lot to keep, as Jim would be proud and able 
to do if he’d Bill’s job—but there! Bill’s shelterin’ himself 
behind my children—that’s what he’s doin’, Low, mean 
feller!’ 


Right or wrong, that is not a wholesome frame of mind 
for neighbours; but it exists. And the National Register, 
by enlarging the responsibilities of women, is making it 
more vocal. 


French field kitchen at Les Eparges. 


“ Good-bye and Good Luck”: A French airman starting on 
a reconnoitring trip above the German lines. 
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French Official War Photograpns E 


These two photographs are issued by permission of the French authorities, and we are indebted to the photographic — 
service of the French armies for their use. The upper picture, which was taken in the St. Aubin region, shows a French — 
heavy gun in position. The lower picture shows the commissariat service kitchen of the first line for Neuville St. Vaast.. 
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Venturing nothing until she was well 
shown that readiness is in some cases 


Italy’s Grip on the 
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Austrians 


pais 


prepared for a tong and arduous campaign if it became necessary, Italy has already 
the corollary of success. Fig. (1) Italian marines with their gun. (2) Artillery. 


(3) Bersaglieri cyclists, 
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The devotion of the Indian soldier to his officers is famous; 
it is born of deep affection rather than of discipline, and 
nothing inspires the fighting spirit of the Empire's” Eastern 
troops so completely as the loss of, or injury .to, one “of their 


officers. Consequently, when a stray bullet eee 
trench near eae on the Gallipoli peninsula struck an 
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iriated.” - Bombs were brought into action and hurled with drawn is never sheathed without blood being shed, flashed from 
diy a m into the enemy’s trenches. When the stack of the belts of the swarthy warriors, as they charged towards the 
é 3 foe. In the enemy trenches the knife was used with “ excellent 


tades was exhausted, a more grim weapon was to hand. The effect,” and a terrible vengeance exacted for the wound inflicted 
“the famous curved knife of the Ghurka, which, once - on a British officer. 
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Some “Actors” in the Western “Theatre” 


There is a little corner of that vast stage whereon all our dearest aad noblest friends are something more than.“ merely 

players.” The three groups depicted above show something of the more restful side of this dreadful drama, on which the 

curtain rises so slowly and torturingly. At the top of the page General Brelli, commanding the fourth French Army Corps, 

is seen receiving dispatches from an aviation officer—not an Eskimo, as might be imagined. The small photograph in the 

middle explains itself. Our variety artists would cail it an “ intermission.” At the bottom is a group of French soldiers 
keeping a look-out against surprises and passing the time between the “ acts.’? 
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UR chamaters are going to win the war!” Berlin 
exulted after the first gas attack at Ypres had won 
‘a_-military advantage there was no gainsaying. 
- Pictures ‘appeared in the German papers showing 
~~ spectacled professors of Alte Heidelberg as masked 
gicians in the trenches behind 
a ‘drawing — vari - coloured 
clouds from: mysterious cylinders 
and pipes, and literally trying these 
“fon the dog’! For regiments. of 
— four-footed - victims were  forth- 
"coming. eager es a Seas 
Our chemists.” - Our mathe- 
_ maticians,” too, and designers like 
= Weicr Bauer, whose crowning glory ~ 
is the 17-in howitzer —‘‘ the highest 
point in all industrial achievement,” : 
his: eulogium styles it. or which 
reason academic, as well as State 
honours were showered upon the in- 
~ ventor, and gold medals likewise 
rained upon Dr. Krupp von Bohlen 
und Halbach, who carried out suc- > 
“the Se aty.  Wizerd’s (+ 


has. ee a war of rf surprises,”’ 
with ‘all the surprises on one side, 
er our Chief Munitioner told the 
‘House of Commons with frankness. 
~The Germans anticipated the 
character of this war as no other 
Power had done. . . . And they 
procured an adequate supply - of 
machinery applicabis to those con- 
ditions” =- 273s Sue: 
For instance, eave Retest to 
~ batter in the deepest trenches. High 
explosives of extraordinary violence 
—their tri-nitro-toluin seems to be- 
the best of all; and machine guns, — 


Pe... .. Wizatds of War 
Sie anes Enlisting our Chemists and Inventors 
. : By Ignatius Phayre 


‘dealt with. New shells are made charged with 1 
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Problems like the wholesale destruction of barbed wire are 
so as to neutralise the corrosive gas; and a fade, ee 
found against. the chloride of methyl wherewith the Germans 
blind French troops opposed to them. All manner of new 
laboratory weapons have been do- 
vised, - offensive - and defensive. 
Trench warfare hag called old arms 
from the ‘museum—the toad-like 
crapouillot, and engines like the 
arquebus, the catapult and arbalest. 
which throw explosive missiles with- 
out any noise upon discharge. 

The new warrior is partly arm- 
oured.. A steel cap protects him 
from shell- splinters. As a bombar- 
dicr he carries a’ score of little 
eylinders, each fastened to a stick 
with fantastic streamers~ of ribbon 
which direct-the bomb plumb into 
an enemy chasm. -Grenades and 
““stink-pots’’- are also uscd, to- 
gether with other loans from the 
arsenal of simpler days, 

The element of ‘surprise ’? in -re- 
spect of new arms is an asset 
fraught .with the fate of nations. 
In 1866 the Germans surprised the 
Austrians with the needle-gun, and 
in turn’ the French surprised the 
Germans with the chasse-pot rifle 
and mitrailleuse, then a novel agent 
of war. That other surprises are in 
store for us cannot be doubted, see- 
ing the desperation of our foe and 


his real genius. for war. Already he 
makes synthetic rubber, and calls 


his nitrates-from the-air. 
“ Our: problem,’’ Mr. Lloyd George 
reminds us, ‘‘is to organise victory 


which’ have almost superseded the Lord Moulton, President of our ‘ High Explo- and not to take it for granted.’’ 
rifle, ‘and proved to ‘be about the — sives Committee.”’ One of the ablest brains in Hence the call to inventive genius— 
“most Sone: weapons in the — - Britain. even the “‘ crank ’’ will now have his 
war. v4 we ee the mobilisation of seience, 


To ‘these surprises let me ae the flying mine or aerial. 


torpedo ; the squat trench mortar, and all manner of curious 
gear for squirting vitriol, blazing pitch and burning oil— 
from which last_ the Brench troops haye suffered horribly. 


There were elso new grenades of asphyxiation, filled with 


-ammioniac salt-petre, and phosphorus shells of which the 
bullets and splinters made incurable wounds. 

The submarine - of transatlantic range, armed also with 
powerful guns; the airship filled with non-flammable gas, able 
to wrap’ herself. at will in clouds of smoke and drop poisonous 
_ death on sleeping civilians in the night—these - 
are no figments of sensational fiction, but facts ” 
which we have. to face and deal with. “The 
professional mind, ” Mr. Lloyd George thought 
(perhaps a Tittle caustically P) “is essentially 
conservative.” But clearly the professional 
minds that run the Berlin Kriegsministerium 
are very. open. minds ‘indeed, and no German 
or inventor ‘cools restless heels in 
al corridors. 

Zsa Count Zeppelin spent his own 
% private ‘fortune. in experiments, a zealous 

_ people passed | round the hat, and £300,000 

was” forthcoming for fe friphtinlness? that 

now stocks our nurseries with soda respirators. 

But German science is. short- sighted, as Ger- 
wman diplomacy. is, and German appraisal of 

‘the: enemy, France| was quick to retort, at 

~ once reluctant and resolute as democracy is 
‘when confronted with a perversion of forcas 

which should be benign. 
She We had no wish,’” Professor Appell de- 
clared (Dean of the Faculty of Medicine) ‘to nee 
urn, to suffocate, or poison our foes, but - 


, hey’ ye left us no alternative. Now we reply M. Turpin, BS 
Scientist, of Turpinite fame. Ff fused picric acid and guncotton. 


=an et an he and a tooth for a tooth.” 


for which Mr. H: G. Wells puts in a plea. ‘‘ Modern war,”’ 
says this imaginative man, ‘is essentially a struggle of gear 
and invention. . . . Each side must be perpetually producing 
new devices, surprising and outwitting its opponent.” 

Sheffield University maintains a strategic Board of Ad- 
visors who mect daily ‘to give the armament firms in that 
Vulcan city the benefit of their researches into novel pro- 
blems of war. Sir Alfred Mond, one of the largest manu- 
facturers of chlorine in the world, has been consulted by the 
Government, : 

But when all is said, the mainstay of the 
Allied Nations’in this awful conflict is high 
explosive of the most violent kind which the 
chemist can produce. France has her melinite 
and-turpinite, Italy her ballistite, Japan: her 
Shimose powder, Russia and America thei 
nitro-cellulose, and Germany her now famous 
«ol NIT.” or tri-nitro-toluin. 

Toluin, the basis of this explosive is obs 
tained from benzole, which is itself distilled 
from coal-tar. None of these tremendous 
agents are fired in a gun, but are stable enough 
to be fired from it—themselves exploding when 
they reach their mark, either by concussion or 
by a time-fuse, accurately set according to the 
range. He chief propellant—the powder that 
shoots off the shell—is cordite, a mixture of 
guncotton, Seen and mineral jelly, 
devised by an Ordnance Committee in 1891. 


But the high explosive in our great shells 
to-day is lyddite (named after Lydd in Kent, 
the French where the experiments were made)—a mixture 
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Keeping an Eye on the Germans from Above os 


A girl booking clerk at Maida Vale station 
on the Bakerloo extension. 


The British soldier shown in the picture makes frequent 

Journeys from his trench to the pump, which was once 

surrounded by a farmstead, to obtain water. The distance 

is only 300 yards, but is entirely in-the danger zone. The 

courageous Tommy has hitherto passed unharmed beneath 
the continual rain of German bullets, 


Wounded Australians from the Dardanelles. Photograph 
taken on board a hospital ship. ge 


t 
; 


Somewhere in the South of England there is a Canadian 
remount depot where horses are trained for the Canadian 
contingent. Photo shows a very lively mount. 

; 
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British Submarine Feat in the Baltic 


gh Hi: the recent Baltic battle the Russians cleverly entrapped the German  battle-fleet, and a British submarine. put 
~ two torpedoes into the ship that led the line. The destruction of this vessel removes one of Germany’s five pre- 
__Dreadnoughts of tho Deutschland type, these being the Deutschland, Hannover, Pommern, Schleswig-Holstein and Schlesien. 
They were completed between 1906 and 1908, their displacement being 13,200 tons, their complement 729 officers and men, 
Our artist gives a striking illustration of the monster 


He and their chief armament four 1i-inch and feurteen 6.7-inch guns. 
e ee = foundering. 
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Gun Deafness Cured by Modern Science 


Scattered around the coast are many cottages showing in Z 
their windows cards bearing the name of father, son, or  - 
other relative serving King and country.° On inquiry you a 
will be told with pride, ‘‘ There are no slackers here.” Six a 
sons. from the cottage shown in the photograph are serving 

in France, 1 


Gun fire deafness, which afflicts many soldiers, has been 

successfully treated by a new apparatus. Photograph shows 

a soldier undergoing the treatment at the hands of the 
inventor, Mr. Thorp Hincks. 


Commander Henry Ritchie, 

R.N., who received the V.C. 

for conspicuous bravery in 
British East Africa. 


The tc!ll. of war. A familiar scene in the 
fighting line. 


English sentries on duty at the Citadel, 
Cairo. In the background is the Mosque Ke 
Maines fee 


The German gunners have made havoc of 
the town of Guise, but standing amid the 


battered walls and the heaps of debris is a Canadian Highlander receives 5 

3 5 i England’s youngest airman: Mr. Bransby 
statue of Camille Desmoutlins, which, by a present of maple sugar from seat A E 
sspiotstrange chances has: notibeon aniured: (etehons Williams, junr., son of the famous actor, i 


only seventeen, | 


. peo Will the War 


“In October” 


and peace by October,’’ is the Kaiser’s 

j he great Cesar has sworn it, 
: rm if in “Berlin, cheered to the echo’ by the 
: _ officers and men to whom the speech was delivered, 
: ~Always a good: showman, the Kaiser’s wish is 
ae to. the thought, Yor he’ knows fall well with what 
any ish the’ German people look forward to another winter 
aign. The one way thus to keep the people cheering is 
sheer them up. So it is, Hoch! Hoch! for a made-in- 
ecmany. peace;e-= 

t a recent war lecture given by Colonel F. N. 
a ted ‘that the great commanders of the Allies had deter- 
mined that there should be no second winter campaign. 

é With regard fo the German Press, reading between the 
“lines, | one does not get the idea that any very speedy victory 
j ooked for. ‘The German: editors,.Kaiser or no Kaiser, 
appear to have got it into their bullet-shaped heads 
many is in for a one struggle.” If peace, that is the 


Maude, he 


nation to couse the matter except in he 
lly very vague terms. ~ 


ae ‘Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung’ has published . 


a offic al inspired | leader deprecating the discussion cither 
of peace or of ‘peace terms. ° An this, however, the paper 
Aah US pee pe : 


 Naphtha wells fired in Galicia by the Russians to prevent them from falling 
Austrians. 


managed. to- ‘convey the eeerne hint as to the probable 
length of the war:— — 
ace ‘was just the same in the time of Bismarck in 1870. 


Then, as now, there was -only one object, namely, the akfents: 


‘of our en vemies, and the war will last, as the Imperial Chan- 

cellor told us in the Reichstag, until they have suffered a 
- - defeat which will insure us against further breaches of our 
peace, and it must give us such a peace that we can unfold 
our German character. and strength as a free people.” 

: ds the war will be over when it is ended! A 
‘y for German arms is assumed, and the 
pee ireased by such important journals as the 
a Morgenpost, 2. Berliner” Tage- 

| Anseiger,’’ and. ‘‘Germania,”’ which 
n of the Centre Party. 

e ge? -(Chemnitr) throws the blame 
» the. iat r of oe ‘on to American shoulders :— 
Spree America alon knows to what extent she is strengthening 
the declining forces of our enemies. If her enormous de- 
‘ 8 war ifions had not enabled our enemies, to 
prolo ig this useless slaughter of men, peace would have been 
. What is more, it would have given the 
possibility of resuming to their own greater 
; relations with all the belligerents as well 
oe neutral nations. What a self-contradiction 
is!’ The United States, once the most active apostle 
i -day. he weapon-trader, the one obstacle which 


way of e welcome cessation of hostilities. 


for ever the provinces that were torn from her by 
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End? 


says the Kaiser. But Kitchener Prepares for a Three Years’ Campaign 


Once the personification of far-seeing commercia! acumen, to- 


day ‘she puts the sword into the hands of our enemies who, 
by. the way, are only too anxious to see her commercial down. 
fall!’ An embargo on the export of war-munitions would in 
the long run be of far more value to the peace of the world 
and to the real interests of the United States than all the fine 


paper resolutions in favour of peace which she is so fond of 
passing. ee 


The ‘* Neueste Nachrichten ’ 
following growl :— 

“The war will last until the enemies of the German limpire 
sue for peace; moreover, it is not the German manner to 
divide the bearskin before the bear is killed.’ 

‘The German thunderer, Krupp’s organ, the «‘ Rheinisch 
Westfalische Zeitung,’ makes the explosive gun-blast :— 
“That this war will last till-it is brought to a victorious 
conclusion is for us Germans go obvious that any discussion 
upon its length is merely futile. With us, from the lowliest 
workman ‘to the most exalted noble, -oné, and only one 
aspiration is expressed: ‘Down with all the enemies - of 
Germany,’”’ : 

The Premier 
Del bats, says 

“France will not lay down her arms until she has regained 


force, 


(Kiel) comes out with the 


of France, writing in the ‘Journal des 


intact into the hands of the onsoming 


restored to heroic Ney fe her material prosperity and poli- 
tical independence, and broken Prussian militarism.” 

None of the French ape are date-cards as to the end of 
the war. 

The Paris ‘‘ Matin’: thinks ‘*the subject a very delicate 
one for any publication to havidles because it might possibly 
give the impression that there was a certain lassitude in 
French opinion, which is far from being the case.” 

The ‘‘Toulouse Gazette,’’ however, is one of the few papers 
that dares to give anything like a definite date, and comes 
plump out with the pronouncement : — 

“We have no hesitation in thinking that late in the autumn 
Germany and-Austria will be suing for peace. .One thing is 

certain, the patience of the French nation will hardly last till 
then: "We consider that the supreme moments will. arrive 
about the end of September and. will continue during the 
month of October. Then we may look for the immediate 
results of the victory at the Marne, and we shall be rewarded 
for all the difficulties and discouragements which have at- 
tended our long postponement of the offensive.’ 

The month of October again crops up in an utterance of the 
Turkish Minister of Finance, Djavid Bey, which is as follows 

“TJ am of the opinion that the war cannot last Sat 
longer, for the Germans will be unwilling to make a second 
winter campaign. I expect, therefore, a definite solution 
toward the end of October.” 

Meanwhile Lord Kitchener, just to be on the safe side, is 
still preparing for a three years’ war! 
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French Spoils of War a 


A “park” of captured German guns on view at the Invalides in Paris. They are a source of great interest to Parisians. 


Fronch wounded buying war news. 
The war is brought home so vividly 
to the people that their anxiety to. 


Germany cannot spare many men to guard 
prisoners of war, and so, at convenient 


te 


places, machine guns have been fixed, Wutch gunner with a range-finder. ; weve ida 24 
thereby rendering any attempt to ‘‘ break : obtain: (eee te pnsat: 2 
‘ prison’? impossible. ae 5 


With the advent of fine weather many of the men of the new Army are practising ‘‘ nights out ’ with the earth for a bed. 
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war scene in Rome. So enthusiastic were many members 
the assembly that they climbed up the window guards to 
deliver speeches. 


Ea fs 


he British soldier at home is always welcome at anything 
1 the shape of a picnic or gala, especially if he be wounded. 
hoto shows a Tommy treating the cocoanuts as he no doubt 
ahd treated the Huns. 


Ta ee 4 \ ne 


hee | 
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Photo shows an ancient French peasant assisting Tommy 
: to peel potatoes for the regiment’s dinner. 
se 


The interior of a French shell factory. 


The 10th Royal Fusiliers, ‘mostly composed of City men, 
passing Ludgate Circus during a route march. They covered 
sixty miles in twenty-one hours with full marching kit. 
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Germany to Indemnify A 


SS 


The American oil tank steamer Gulflight, which was torpedoed by the Huns off Scilly, but not sunk, has been the 
subject of intense feeling in the United States; but Germany has at last consented to indemnify America for the out- 
rage. Of the crew of thirty-six, which the Gulflight carried, thirty-three were saved. Two men jumped overboard and 
were drowned, and the captain died of heart failure, caused by the shock of the German attack on his vessel. Fig. (1) 

The Gulflight settling by the head. (2) The crew on the patrol boat which rescued them. y 
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Old Method in Modern War 


An Algerian, wounded while serving under the tricolour, 
exhibiting his medals to Thomas Atkins. 


ancients. French bomb-throwing machine 
“at work. 


_ Imitating the 


as Bishop of London takes a farewell cup of tea at a Church Serbian transport waggon taking to flight to escape the 
_- Army refreshment bar before its departure for France. oncoming enemy. 


The use of barbed wire has given to the defenders of a position a weapon of terrible effectiveness. Photo shows the 
ois; obstacle the Japanese had to overcome during the siege of Tsingtau. 


kind of 
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Forcing the Road to Metz 


Sate 


Two months’ fighting resulted in the capture by the French of the position at Les Eparges, dominating the plain of the 
Woevre. The whole position was a veritable fortress; but our Allies carried trench after trench and repelled German 
counter attacks of the most violent kind with uniform success. More than sixteen hundred metres of trenches were carried, : 
and the trenches—of which two are shown in the above photographs—were remodelled so as to make the parapets face 
towards the Germans. Les. Eparges has seen one of the greatest battles of the war. 
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he Great Battle on the Narrows 


Our heroic trcops have suffered heavily in the storming of the bastions which bar the way to the immensely strong fortress 
of Kilid Bahr, that dominates the Narrows of the Dardanelles. The flower of the Turkish army has been thrown against 
them; and notwithstanding casualties that must already amount te 70,000, the enemy troops are fighting with gallantry— 
with desperation, indeed—because they realise that when the communications fall the occupation of the Kilid Bahr plateau 
becomes a mere question of time; and when Kilid Bahr falls, the doom of Constantinople is at hand. Fig. (1) Wounded 
arriving at Cairo. (2) Natives watching the arrivai of wounded in Egypt. (3) Leaving the hospital train at Cairo. 
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N the speech at Bristol with which, as Minister of Muni- 
tions, he opened his campaign for furthering the output 
of munitions of war, Mr. Lloyd George referred to Sir 
Percy Girouard, who sat beside him on the platform, as 
“the real slave driver’’ in the task in-which they are 

both engaged. 

Sir Percy had brought the same accusa- 
tion against Mr. Lloyd George, who, while 
turning upon his accuser, said he wielded 
the slave-driver’s lash in such a way that 
the poor slaves rather enjoyed the process. 

Major-General Sir Edouard Percy Cran- 
will Girouard, to whom this genial refer- 
ence was made, is said to have reduced 
“hustling”? to a fine art, and his appoint- 
ment as Controller-General of the new 
Ministry of Munitions was inevitable. in 
view of his splendid record as an adminis- 
trator. Sir Pe‘cy—as he’ is generally 
known—is a son of the Empire in many 
senses. In the first place he is of French- 
Canadian descent, the son of a late well- 
known Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Canada, and, in the second place, he has 
helped, by his genius as a military expert, 
to win two important campaigns for 
Great Britain. 

Born in-Montreal forty-seven years ago, 
he has crowded a great deal of hard 
fighting and hard work into his. life. 
After passing through the Royal Mil- 
tary College, Kingston, he entered the 
Royal Engineers in 1888, and first saw 
active service in 1896 with the Dongola 
Expeditionary Force. Sir Percy has 
always been one of ‘‘ Kitchener’s men,” 
for, under Lord Kitchener, he helped 
to make modern Egypt. As a “young 
subaltern he was made Director of the 
Sudan Military Railway and President 
of the Egyptian Railway Board. 

A brilliant: war correspondent, since 
dead, described him as ‘the one man 
in the Egyptian Army who is unaffectedly unafraid of the 
Sirdar,’’ and as ‘‘ the crowning wonder of British. Egypt—a 
subaltern with all but cabinet rank and £2,000 a ‘year.”’ 

Tt was in fact asa young lieutenant of Engineers that Sir 
Percy Girouard, who ‘had by this time given proof of his 
great talents, built the railway from Sarros to Apasha, and 
thence to Kerma, which was essential to Lord Kkitchener’s 
conquest of the Sudan. 

Rudyard Kipling has described in his vivid way the work 
of the Royal Engineers :— 

We lay down their, sidings and help ’em entrain, 

And we sweep up their mess through the bloomin’ campaign, 

In the style of Her Majesty’s Royal Engineer, 
With the rank and pay of a sapper. 


Austrian prisoners of war are utilised by the Serbs for cleaning the streets. 
only too glad to be relieved of further fighting. 
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Famous Soldiers of the Hour: : 2 


Major-General Sir Percy Girouard, K.C.M.G. ‘ 


Major-General Sir Percy Girouard, 
K.C.M.G. 


The construction of this railway was a most arduous pie 
of work, and’it is said that, whenever Lieutenant Girouar 
and his fellow engineers became overburdened with the dil 
culties of their task, Lord Kitchener used to give them a fey 
days’ leave to take part in the fighting. The work was com 

- pleted in eleven months, and Lieutenan 
tirouard has the satisfaction of talkin; 


on a journey that. had previously occupi 
ten days. RS nS. & 
When the Boer war broke out in 1899 
Girouard was given the post of Direct 
of Railways for the South ‘African Pie 
Force. Here his task was even more diff 
cult than the one he had brought to a 
umphant conclusion at the other end 
the Continent. Tt is true that he had no 
to build‘a railway, but only to use the 
existing lines for the rapid movement 
troops and materials, To any other man 
the difficulties would have seemed unsure 
mountable; but to Girouard railway diffi 
culties were made only to be overcon 
He succeeded, and to the efficiency of the 
system he established were undoubtedly 
due many of the British successes im tht 
campaign. ae HSS ae 
An instance of the kind of thing he h 
to. do occurred ‘shortly after Lo 
Roberts arrived to take over the su= 
preme command.. The new Commander-_ 
in-Chief decided to change his front and 
rush nearly all his fore from the Mid- 
-Jand area to the district between the 
Orange and the Modder Rivers. Th 
movement had to be a strict secret i 
case it should reach the énemy, and i 
was only at the last moment that th 
barest information was given to the 
officers concerned. Eyery unit wags 
known by a letter of the alphabet, and 
only the officers in high authority pos- 
sessed the key. 


4 a 


Yet in little over 
fortnight Girouard had transported 30,000 troops. el 
Sir Percy Gi:ouard’s genius has ‘been exercised in many 
ways for the good of the Empire. We owe to him, for in= 
stance, the armoured train, which he evolved during the Boer 
campaign. =e ; 
For his valuable services in this campaign, “Lieutenant 
Colonel Girouard, as he then was, received the IX.C.M.G., and 
on the cessation of hostilities, remained with Lord Milner 
who was High Commissioner, as an inyaluable adviser, 48 
After his return to England in 1906, Sir Perey Girouar 
was appointed Assistant Quartermaster-General in _ th 
Western Command at Chester. In 1907-08 he was High Com 
missioner in Northern Nigeria, and he acted as Govern of 
the Protectorate from 1908 to 1909, when he was appointe 
to the post of Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Hast 
African Protectorate. é BS 


No guard is necessary, as the prisoners ¢ 
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Some of the hungry monsters that bolt steel by the hundredweight are shown in the above sketches. The upper picture 

gives a hint of one of the arts of war, the gun being. decorated, not for a Christmas festival, but in the very desperate 

make-believe of modern strategy. An idea is also obtained of the probable cost of road repairs when this unusual traffic 

has had its day. In the lower sketch the use of trained muscles is made apparent. The gunners are making use of 
: all available “hands ’ to mount the thunder-tube on its carriage, obviously no light feat of ‘‘ arms.” 
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ca GREAT WAR BUDGET OFFER READERS 4s 
ia? _ BADGES OF BRITISH & COLONIAL REGIMENTS 4 


N HARLY every family in the United Kingdom has a male relative in training ae 


for the fighting line. : 
The desire of each member of those families to possess a souvenir of the 
absent one who is doing his duty by his country is shown by the fact that 
regimental badges, converted in miniature into brooches or watch guard orna- 
ments, have become enormously popular among persozs of both sexes and all ages. 
When our soldiers leave home and kindred they are invariably anxious to 
present a keepsaké to their relatives, and their regimental badge has come to be 

regarded as the most pleasing gift that they could make. 


The “War Budget’? has therefore decided to offer exact copies of the badges 
of British and Colonial Regiments and the Navy on the following conditions, not 
only to soldiers themselves, but to any reader who wishes to possess the badge 
of a particular regiment, whether he or she has a relative actually serving with 
that regiment or not, ieee ne 

In the orange-tinted border of the front cover of this issue will be found a Cash 
Coupon of the face value of 3d. This Cash Coupon will be accepted by the 
“ War Budget ’’ as part payment for any of the badges specified below :-— 


1 Argyle & Sutherland, 44 6th Dragoons. 94 16th Lancers. 145. Royal West Surrey. 
2 A.O.C. 45 Denbighshire Y. 95 17th Lancers. 146 Royal Berks. 
3 Army Cycle Corps. 46 6th East Surrey. 96 21st Lancers. 147 Royal Warwick. z 
4 Australan. Common-. 47 E, Kent Yeomanry. 97 Lincolnshire. 148 Royal Warwick Y. 
wealth. 48 E.Lancs. « 98 Leicester. 149 Royal Marine. ~ 
5, Artists’ Rifles. 49 Essex (2 Castles). 99 London Scottish. 150 Royal Welsh F. 
6 Army Pay Corps. 50 Essex (3 Castles). 100 Loyal N. Lanes. 151 Royal Irish F. . 
7 Army S.C. 51 E. Surrey. 101 Leinster. 152 Royal Flying Corps, ; LN 
8 Army V.C. 52 E. Yorks. ae 102 1st Life Guards. 153 Royal Bucks H. < 
9 British Columbia. 53 Essex Yeomanry. 103 2nd Life Guards. 154 Rough Riders. 
10 Buffs, _ 54 Gordons. 104 London Rifle Brigade 155 R.F.A. 
11. Black Watch, 55 -Gloucesters. 105 Lil. Rifles. 155 R.G,A. 
12 Bays. 56 Gloucester Hussars, 106 Lancs. Fusiliers. 157 R.H.G. 
13 Beds Regt. 57 Grenadiers. 107 Liverpoo! Scottish, 158 R.A.M.C. 
14 Beds Y. 58 Grenadiers (G’nde). 108 6th Liverpool. 159 Rangers, 
15 Berks Y. 59 H.A.C.-. 109 19th London. _ 160 R.N.A.S. 
16 Border. 60 Hampshire Cyclists, 110 23rd London. 161 R. Wiltshire Y. 
17 Canada, 61 Higaland Lil. 111. 7th Manchester. 162 Scottish Horse. 
18 Cheshire. 62 Hampshires. 112. Monmouth. 163° Scots Greys. 
19 Coldstreams. 63 Herefordshire. 113 Montgomery 1.Y. 164 Sherwood Rangers. 
20 Cinque Port. 64 Herts. -L-Y. 114 Middlesex. 165 Shropshire Yeo ry. ~ 
21.Connaught Rangers. 65 Huntingdonshire, 115 ‘Middlesex Y. 166 Sharpshooters. 
22.10th County of 66 3rd Hussars. 116 Machine Guns. 167 South Staffs, 
London. 67 4th Hussars. 117 Motor Machine Gun. 168 Scots Guards. 
23-11th © County of 68 7th Hussars. 118 Marchester. 169 S. Notts Hussars. 
London. 69 8th Hussars. 119 Munster Fusiliers. 170 South Lanes. 
24.17th County. of © 70 10th Hussars. 120 North Staffs. 171 1st Surrey Riffes. 
London. 71 11th Hussars. 121 Norfolk Yeomanry. 172 Ist Royal Dragoons. 
25 20th’ County of 72 13th Hussars. 122 Naval Brigade. 173 Suffolk Hussars. 
London: 73 14th Hussars. 123 Newfoundland. 174 Surrey Yeomanry. 
25 Camerons. 74 15th Hussars. 124 Norfolk. 175 Sussex Yeomanry. 
27 Canadian H., 48th. 75 18th Hussats. 125 Neptune. 176 Sth Seaforth. 
28 Civil Service. 76 19th Hussars. 126 Northampton. 177 Shropshire L.1. 
29 Cameronians — (Scot- 77 20th Hussars. 127 Northants Yeom'ry. 178 S.W. Borderers. 
tish R.) 78 Hertford. 128 Northumberland 179 Sherwood Foresters. 
30 6th City of London. 79 Inniskilline’D’ 3 Fusiliers. 180 Somerset L.I. 
31 7th City of London. 9 Innickilline Fue 129 Oxford & Bucks Lf, 181 Suffotk Regiment. 
32 25th City of London 81 Im veal Geraite 130 Public Schools. 182 Seaforths. 
Cyclists. 82 ane oR Court. = 131 Post Office Rifles. 183 Wiltshirs, _ 
33 Cambridge. 83 Irish Guards. 132 Prince of Wales Y. 184 Westminster 
34 Dorset. ®4 Isle of Wight. 133 Queen Victoria R. Dragoons. 
35 Duke of Lancastet’s NBT , -134 Queen’s Westmtrs. 185 West Yorks. 
wn, 85 2nd King Edward’s 135 Q.0.R.W. Kent. 186 Welsh. 
= 36 Derbyshire Yeom’ry. Horse. 136 Royal Irish Rifles. 137 Welsh Guards. 0 cet ieee 
37 Devonshire. 86 K.0.S.B.. 137 Royal Scots. : 183 Worcestershire. s 
38 5th Dragoon Guards. 87 King’s Liverpool. 138 Royal Sussex. 189 West Riding. LE as 
39 7th Dragoon Guards, BKRR. * 139 Royal Dublin PF. 190 W. Kent Yeomanry. : ao Sete 
40 Duke of Cornwall’s 89 13th Kensington R. 140 Royal Fusiliers. 191 Yorks & Lancaster. Re et een 
iT 90 King’s Own. 141 Royal Scots, F. 192 Yorks Hussars. Se 2s Be eas : 
41 Durham L.I. 91 Sth Lancers. 142 Rifle Brigade. 193 Yorks L.[. PRR ae oa 
42 1st Dragoons. 92 9th Lancers. 143 Royal West Kent: 194 Yorks Regiment. ~ RO Shea 
43 4th Dragoons. } 93 12th Lancers, 144 Royal Engineers, 195 Yorks Dragoons. SEARS Baw 


ae 3d. Cash Coupon will appear on the front cover of the “ War Budget ” each 
week. 5 z 


Only the badges shown in the above list can be supplied. : Sr 
The badges, which are in the form of brooches, can be supplied in three qualities — 


I. Metal gilt or silvered (fuily pierced) price - 2s. Od. each. 
“2. Sterling Silver - = - = - Ss. 6d. ,, 
3. Solid 9ct. Gold - = -— - = £2 2s Ody 


A proportion of Cash Coupons, as indicated below, will be accepted towards the 
full purchase price, and the balance of the porches price may be enclosed with 
the Cash Coupons in the form of Postal Orders (not stamps). - te 


2s. Od. badge — = - ~ 4 Coupons and Is. cash. 
5s. 6d. ,, ~ - - I0 Coupons and 3s. ,, 
By Ay Xe aes - ~ - 50 Coupons'and £1 9s, 6d. cash. 


Readers who wish to take advantage of this method of obtaining a badge may 
purchase several copics of one week’s issue of the ‘‘ War Budget,” and give those 
copies which they do not themselves require to a friend or relative who is not 
at prosent a reader. ane : 

Orders for badges should be sent to the Manager, The “ War Budget,” 12, Salis- 
bury Square, London, E.C. ‘The name of the regiment and the number printed 
on the left must be stated on the order. Envelopes must be marked “ Badge.” 

Badges will be supplied in any quantity required, and will be sent post free, 
whether ordered singly or in quantitics. : 

Messrs. H. Brandon and Co., of High Holborn, the well-known firm of regi- 
mental badge specialists, are. co-operating with the “‘War Budget” in this 
sad so that the-badges can be ‘relied upon as faithful reproductions of the 
originals, i i = é Ne sah: : tars : 

This offer will be open for a limited period only; but the Hditor of the “War 
Budget ” reserves to himself the right to withdraw the offer at any time without ~ 
previous notice. ; ; “Del Sinise Can bene Seg 


ished by the 
y Chronicle 


IL. iV. No, 10. 


THIS<CASH COUPON will be acceyied as cash in part]] CUT THIS 
payment to the value of 3d. for the Regimental COUPON 
Badges offered by the ‘‘ War Eudget’?’ (No. W.B. 003.) OUT. 


A stirring inc\dent at Rue du Bois, where 2nd Lieutenant J. _Millar, of the Ist Black 
Watch, established .fiag communication under intense fire with our signallers on the 
German pararet, and did other gallant and invaluable work for which he has be:n 
awarded the Military Cross. 
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WHAT TO SEND TO GERMANS 


Readers of “‘THE WAR BUDGET” who have relatives or friends in any of the German (or Holland, etc.,) 
detention camps, can send parcels direct through the Post free of all charges. 


Parcels should be addressed as follows: 


Name (in full) -...... 
Rank and Regiment 
British Prisoner of V 


Mount Pleasant, London. 
N.B.—In the case of Civilian Prisoners of War, the places of detention should be shown in the address, 
Parcels may be handed in at any Post Office in the ordinary way. 


From messages received from prisoners of war, we learn that many lack even the actual necessities of life, and 
the people at home render a national service by opening their purses and sending parcels of comforts to the brave 
officers and men who are suffering dire privation in the hands of the enemy. 


FOOD FOR Make HIM 
PRISONERS OF WAR Happy 


If your soldier friend or relative is a Prisoner of War in Nothing could be more acceptable 
Germany, he will appreciate to your Soldier or Sailor friend 


A PARCEL OF FOOD FROM HOME —wwhether a Prisoner of War or 
more than anything else. Therefore write to us To-Day for with the Fighting Forces —than a 
a copy of our Complete List oF PRovISION PARCELS, each generous supply of Wrigley’s 


icle is i sepa ir-tig i JARANTEED OF : 
article is in a separate air-tight tin, and GuARA fo) Chewin ee Gans 
tHE Best Quatity. The prices of these parcels are :—5s., = 


7s. 6d., 10s. 15s., and 20s. : 
Allays thirst, renders the mouth cool and 


SEND US A POSTAL ORDER FOR 5s. eure morons fatigue, soothes the nerves 


: digestion. A very welcome 
With the full address of the one to whom you require change from Chocolate or Uigarettes. 


a arcel sent, we will forward him at once securely packed 


and properly declared for Customs purposes, a_ parcel ‘ 
containing the following :— 


lib. TIN ere Oe (Plain). 4b. aN apuank oe 

Iib. TIN CHEESE, lib. TI é % 

ib. TIN CAFE AU LAIT. I GLASS MEAT PASTE. CHEWING GUM 

I TIN SARDINES. I TIN OPENER. Send hinox tena H 9 
We will at the same time advise him that it has been sent, OME Loca BS e needs it badly, 


by means of a special post card, printed in both English and MAMMOTH BO Containing 
German; on which is included the address of the sender, 40 Bars 1/6 
so that he can acknowledge its receipt direct. ; oe : 
Larger quantities are supplied as follows :— Box containing 20 


s packets of 5 bars each, 4s.; 10 boxes (enough for 1,000 men), 35s. 
Post your order to-day to— Wrigley’s enjoys the largest sale of any chewing gum we the | 


MILITARY HOME World(guaranteed pure and harmless), obtainable from all Chem- 
HU DSON BROS., LTD. (SUPPLIES DEPT.) ists and Confectioners. Should any difficulty be gevoconcad: 
34, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 5 write direct to— 
Branches throughout London and Provinces. 4 WRIGLEY’S Ltd., Lambeth Palace Road, S.E. 
D As @) 


Send them what SEND YOUR FRIENDS 


wevmosteney ||! BRAND'S 


suffering of our soldiers who are prisoners of war. 


The following are champion Thirst-quenchers : M BK T 
2 A 
Pascall’s Freshettes 
Effervescing and_ refreshing. Various fruit 
flavours, In Addl. Rolls handy for the pocket. i OZE NGES 


Pascall’s Acid | Pascall’s Lime 


Drops Juice Drops (PURE BEEF) 


Specially packed intins tosecurethem from damp and 


heat, and also handy for the pocket. lb. 6d. ; 11b, 1s. WOR 3 D - R EN O W N Ee D 


And as th ey’r e hun gry to o- for sa sustaining properties. 
send them Pascall’s Chocolates ‘A Meal in the Vest Pocket” 


No more acceptable gift can be made to officers and men 


Always ask for 


IN BOXES 1/-, 1/6 & Jb of pare and Stores or 
Paseall BRAND 2 Coun 


Of all leading Oonfectioners. Mayfair Works, Vauxhall, London, S.W. 
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Price 3d. Post Free 34d. 


of the famous 
shes striking pi ‘which was taken in Alsace by the French Army Photographic Service, shows one 
ape ee i = ta “75° guns in action against a German aeroplane. 
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Sergeant Runs the Gauntlet Under Shell Fire | a 


ie 


Sergeant Harry Quantrill, of the Suffolk Regiment, who has been awarded the Distinguished Conduct Medal, tells the 
following story, which has been illustrated by our artist: “1 was sent back to Battalion Headquarters from the trenches § 
with a message from my company officer. As | was entering a wood | got hit in the thigh, and the Germans started to shell 
the wood. 1 could see large balls of fire bursting over my head, and | thought every minute my time had ¢ome.'' They — 
kept up the fire about an hour and a-half, when I started on my journey again after having remained hidden ina hollow. 

| managed to réach headquarters, and thankful | was to do-so.” : ty { | a | 
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his book on ‘‘ Modern War,’’ a scientific treatise written 
primarily for German officers, General F. von Bernhardi 
ays it down, and quite correctly, first that the sound 
principle in carrying on a campaign is to aim at the 
highest possible success, and secondly that the highest 
possible: success is the destruction of the enemy’s forces. 

That highest possible success was avowedly at the outset 
_the aim.of the Prussian Militarists. They propwsed as a 
result of it, in their own phraseology, to consolidate the 
‘position of Germany as a leading Power in Murope; to enlarge 
»Germany’s Colonial Mipire as an outlet for German popula- 
tion and a market for German trade under the German flag; 
“and to ensure the freedom of the seas. These phrases have 


“become the catchwords of Junker policy. What in plain?” 


English do they mean? 


Je 
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“The picture map shows 


Pitan oe 


Germany—that is in effect the 
the. dictators of Europe... Eyen 
ot 


things, Germany would take such French, 
- British, and’ gium possessions as for the present she 
“might choose. The third’ phrase means the nayal disarma- 
“ment of Great Britain—just that and nothing ‘more. 
' Strange as they may still sound to many people in this 
é ur when put in this straightforward way, there has 
never been the slightest disguise about these ambitions. On 
the contrary, - they have been shouted from the housetops. 
We have been inclined very largely to look upon them as 
-tbombast. It is apposite, however, to recall that this open 
‘propaganda was entered upon in the year 1900—the date of 
our reverses at the outset of the Boer War. A Government 
~*does not begin, as the Government of Germany then began, 
‘to build a war fleet om a foundation of bombast. Neither 


does it for mére bombast spend many millions sterling iri 


£ 
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Lost Ulusions of Prussian Miilitarists 
oo Cee ee By James C. Backhouse 
- German visions of world power were admittedly based upon the present struggle leaving the Militarists of Prussis 
the dictators of Europe. To achieve that position they realised that they must destroy the armed. forces of the 
‘Allied powers. They set out to do it. So far, however, they have suffered more damage than they have inflicted, 


and must suffer still more proportionate damage the longer the war goes or. General Botha’s success in South 
Pts Biss St eeapatnica ‘stows, among other events, the bad foundation on which they had built thoir illusions. 
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A DRIATIC SEA 
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laying strategical railways converging to the frontiers of ~ 
neutral countries, as the German Government at the same 
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time began to lay the purely military railways which now 
run from ail parts of Germany to Aix on the Belgian frontier, 
and to Nimequen on the frontier of Holland. : Both: the lay- 
ing of these railways and the building of tho fleet was in 
effect a notice to Great Britain that since the Boer War had, 
in the opinion of the Prussian: Junkers,’ shown the British 
empire to be decrepit, and the British Army an organisation 
that could not fight, the ruling caste in Germany regarded 
our opposition to.its. designs against France and the Low 
Countries with contempt. 

It was Great Britain mainly who in 1880: compelled Prussia 
to sign the guarantee of Belgiin neutrality. Again it was 
chiefly the fear of Great Britain that°in 1871 made Bismarclc 
in-haste conclude the war with France, and to take what he 
could get while he could get it.’ The facts that these German 
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S the scene of the fiercest fighting in the Italian advance on Tolmino and. Gorizia. . The 
“view of an Italian officer is that at the present rate of progress the Gorizia fortifications will fall within a 
“: 4. De ps yr Se i a : Soe ak . week or two. so ttn Soc : { ane 


exactions still left Irance a great Power, though designed 
to cripple her, that this country stood in-the way of a renewal 
of the attack upon, France in 1888, that France has since 
acquired in Northern Africa an Empire over warlike popula- 
tions which raised her military“resources to a leyelwith those 
of Germany, have all been set:down by the Prussian Junker 
as British injuries to Germany—that.is to himself. This it 
was which caused him to think that in 1900 the hour of 
‘“‘reyenge’’ had’ struck at last. 

From that time to the outbreak. of hostilities what Bern 
hardi calls a ‘latent’? war was carried on against this 
country by the German Government. Intrigue was set afoot 
in India, Egypt,and South Africa. “At every turn the British 
Government was met in Europe and out of it by German 
hostility and German agents. ‘It must not be supposed that 

~ the propaganda of Junker aims, decorated with the title of 
Pan-Germanism; was open and avowéd of choice. That is not 
the Prussian way. It was open because it meant to begin 
- with a crushing expenditure in preparations, both naval and 
military, and because an open propaganda was, in face of the 
growing numbers of the Social Democrats, the only means of 
overcoming the parsimony of the Reichstag. The German is 
by nature a niggard. Besides, an open propaganda showed 
that the German Government did not care who knew it. They 
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thought themselves strong encugh to be defiant. All this was 

‘calculated to inspire confidence ‘and the conviction ‘that Pan- 
Germanism was not the chimera it might seem. 

Well, to shorten the story, the effect was in the first place 
the ‘race in armaments,’’ and in the second place the forma- 
tion of the ‘Triple Entente. 
strength of her fleet, and revolutionised her army “system. 
Irom a body of practically Imperial ey the British Army 

was changed «into a- force ss 
designed for. an. expedition 
on. the - Continent. The 
Volunteers were . changed 
into Territorials designed as 
a reserve for that Expedi- 
-tionary. Force. - In the mean- 
-time. - too, the. admirable 
‘army corps of Moroccan and 


_black troops <.were | being 
raised.* and ~. trained by 
‘France. It is commanly sup- 


- posed that the auarrelover 
-the French; protectorate of 
Morocco which brought 
‘Europe to the brink of war 
in 1911 was..due to Ger- 
-many’s. commercial. claims. 
Those claims were a pretext. 
The “real» reason. for. the. 
Agadir incident was the ob-_. 
jection to France obtaining 
another and vaiuable ‘re- 
cruiting ground. Once more ~ 
the Russian Army, on the 
lessons of~ the- Manchurian 
War, was reformed from top 
to bottom, as our Army was 
on the. lessons ~ of _ South 
Africa. At Berlin this, of course, was perfectly. well known. 
The war party. in Germany, saw the dangers called up by their 
policy. thickening round. them’on every hand. . They would 
have plungéd-into war before had. their own preparations not 
been judged incomplete. In 1911 Germany backed down be- 
eause she did not then dare to chance it. But in the third 
week of July,-1914, the last touches had been put on to the 
new fortifications of the Kiel Canal; thé standing army, 
raised -to.just over a million men, was thought to have suffi- 
ciently digested the latest raw material..- War was declared 
against Russia within the following week. 

To come back to the point about the highest possible suc- 
cess, it is to any student of the war absolutely beyond doubt 
that with the military ‘superiority’ and the advantages in 
preparation she-was then. imagined. by her 
possess, Germany set out confident -of being able to destroy 
the forces of the Allies. It 
must be manifest to any- 
body that. if “she ~ could— 
destroy those forces. the first 
sim—that .of a © Wiuropean 
dictatorship—would be ac- 
complished as an inevitable 
consequence. - Not Jess is. it 
evident’ that that dictator- 
ship would give--her the - 
means of challenging Great 
Britain to mortal combat at 
pea. 

It will he seen, "therefore, 
that anything short ‘of this 
‘highest possible success ’ 
was for Ger many not in the 

- jopic of the situation at all. 
The object’ was: to. destroy 
the armed forces. of France 
even. more completely: than 
in the war of 1870-1... With 
France.it was to be, as Bern- 
hardi has put 1t;> “war to, 

- the knife.’ This was to be 
done by a sudden, swift, and » 
sweeping offensive campaign. 
As regards Russia the’ con- 
templated process was some- 
what different. 
was also to be offensive. Then it was to be defensive. ; Russia, 

--was to hurl herself in vain against the iron wall of German 

defence until her armies were broken. 
Now we have to ask ourselves, in weighing the Ties 
position, to what extent, if any, has Germany achieved this 


highest possible success, and what prospect is there of her~ 


‘ achieving it? tow far has aher gone in destroying the 


Great Britain doubled the 


.The walls of this ancient South-country inn, within which 

many historic victories have been celebrated, now proclaim 

_ Britain’s need of aid in the greatest crisis she has Known. 

The arrow on the horse trough points the way to the booking 
office for Berlin—the recruiting depot. — 


~ equipment and munitions. 


militarists to_ 


The morning toilet at a camp « Sree in England.” 
Up to and BaP y 
including the capture of Warsaw the campaign on the Hast 


’ best, “or Sore to pias: the public that the Ge 
; hanging on,: though ;with. immense wastage of 
deprived of the most valuable part of her Empire in Kurope, - 
§ territories. overrun, means a German. “ vietory.??- 
on the contrary a German defeat. 

of this war is on- the side of the Allies in th 


td 


forces of France and of Great Britain in comparison wil 
own losses? How far has she gone, in comparison with t 
own losses, in destroying the armed forces of Russia? & 
candid and unbiassed answer must be that she has not’ 
any way in that direction whatever. On the contrary, 
has .gone steadily backward, and at this, moment is goi 
more. rapidly packers than at any time since the war 
j . began, In’ other words th 
highest success is becomi 
~ day ’ by day and week. 
week not, only more_ “impr 
bable but more impossib 

- Remember that this ds 
matter of comparison, a: 
that. this highest success is 
the hinge of all political con- 
sequences. When you hay 
chosen. the arbitrament 
force you gain nothing with By 
‘out it. fetes 
series bot estimating the situ 
- tion I hope the reader 
this story will bear in ‘mind, — 
that as compared with the 
beginning of the war, there 
are first the new British 
armies, and secondly th 
Italians. Neither were ¢ 
-. culated upon by the G 
mans~at the outset. T 
new British armies mea 
that the Allied forces on t 
West are even stronger than — 
they were at the beginning, — 
notwithstanding losses. A 
to Russia it should not be forgotten that her standing arm 
twice as large as that of Germany, and considerably larger 
than that of Gor many and Austria combined, has correspond= 
ingly, larger trained reserves. In~ fact ‘such reserves are” 
enormous. To employ them fully is a mere question 
They are not raw levies like th 
last raised troops of the Central Hmpires. They have eve 
man of them been through the Russian army. 
Having by this time lost a good half of their potential mili 
tary force without, owing to their pursuit of a reckless] 
hurried offensive, having inflicted equal damage on therr an 
tagonists, the Germans have been reduced-on the West t 
climb down from the highest military aim to that of sticking ' 
as long as they can to the territory they have overrun. | Sub: 
stantially, too, that is what they have been reduced to on the 
Hast. = This falling back on to the “territorial integrity’ 
3 principle of ‘strategy, how- 
ever, is nothing more - than 5 
making a virtue of neces 
sity. It is tantamount t 
an admission, far mor 
striking than | words, ‘that, 
for the real objects German 
set. out ‘to achieve, she has 
lost the war... If she do 
not and ‘cannot ‘destroy the 
armed forces of the Allies, 
what becomes of her am- 
bitious aims? How can s 
impose her will, upon. them 
From  the- beginning | 
“Allied :..Commanders-in-Chie 
West and Fast have mado 
this highest possible, / su 

cess their- clear obje 


aS fee German and Aust 


armies. ‘To that. they 
subordinated. every, oth 
- consideration. ,An unser 


pulous agitation _earried on 
in_ this country mainly, 
algo, though more cauti 
ly, in’ France, | has done 


direct and. ‘indirect, and with. immense losses _ “of 


Happily = e conduct, 


soldiers who happen to be the most powerfu 
politically in their respective CORY EI Sa: so 


2S a 


petite of the Hens expenditure known to tate been in- 
urred by the German Government on efforts to break up the 
Intente has been to cause in the minds of people who know 
othing of military operations and of the principles that 
overn them a perfectly baseless and phantom pessimism. 


Tay imagine that the German Government cares. for what 


imid or weak-minded civilians think in Allied countries 
rould be absurd. The object is to spread this illusion of 
utility to the Allied troops; to undermine their confidence 
n th eir commanders ;, and thus to lower their tactical value. 
Prussian dodge is not peculiar to this war; it is as old 
s. the hills. The tactical value of the Allied troops is very 
‘ig .. For power of attack the French have no equals. It is 
dmitted ‘by German military writers that in the war of 
870-1 the French regular troops were better than their own, 
nd that had it not ‘been for the want of initiative and the 


neompetence on the part of Napoleon: the Third’s generals, — 


issue of the battles would have been quite reversed, . The 
resent war has shown that the French are not less tenacious 
n defence. defence the British have no equals. They are 
errible in attack from their bull-dog intrepidity. The Rus- 
jans, famous for stubbornness in defence, have proved just 
is daring in assaults. Less-than éither the British or the 
french are the Germans naturally warriors. .The weakness 
yf German troops has always been lack of dash in the offen- 
ive. Ti is the effort to overcome that deficiency that led to 
1e adoption of mass formations. ; 
German lie dodges, like their unceasing Search for new 
nechanical and chemical expedients, spring from the con- 
;ciousness of military weakness. When a large part of their 
orces consist, as they now do, of elderly “and previously 
mtrained men’ or of mere. lads, a ‘military mob” rather 
chan soldiers, they have to resort ca every device, 

In the latest. developments of the Eastern campaign the 
mmediate German objective is Cholm. The aim, undoubt- 
sdly is to sever that part of the Russian front along the 
Bug and the Ziota lipa from the part between the Pripet 
marshes and the Vistula. To carry out this project von 
Mackensen has had to refit his phalanx, to lay down roads, 
and to’ arrange for supplies of food and munitions from the 
rear, The advance of an army, and most of all the advance 
of a mass army, is absolutely dependent on the rate and 
regularity of these supplies. 

The weight of the Russian counter-stroke, on the other 
hand, is thrown against the army of the Archduke Ferdinand 
penness. to the Vistula. With the defeat of that force, von 
Mackensen, even if he. reaches Cholm, will find himself be- 
tween the Russians on the Bug and the Russians pressing 


‘The cross-examination of a suspected spy who was cap 


operations in the Carpathian Alp 
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South-west along the Vistula threatening his lines of com- 
‘munication and his supplies. There will ‘be nothing in front 
of him except-the Pripet morasses. His evident puceaes is 
to try to. advance along the main railway from Cholm through 
Lwblin towards Warsaw. His situation, however, will 
but the more desperate with every mile he goes forward, 


Why the operations in Gallipoli form an important -and 
integral part of the Hastern campaign 


be 


should now be plain. 


In the third great battle in the peninsula, the disastrous 
defeat ofa Turkish attack against the French lines was 
followed by an Allied counter-attack. This, it is true, only 
resulted in the gain of a little more than halt a mile by the 
capture of two lines of Turkish trenches, but here, as elsec- 
where, the real test of-victory 1s the extent to which the 
enemy is shaken and. demoralised by -his losses. It is the 


diminution in the Turkish power of resistance that tells. 
The appointment of General Russky to the command of 
the Russian armies on the Northern wing, and the- Italian 


s, the direct road to Vienna, 
foreshadow coming events. 


In the Western campaign the Germans by attacks. at 
numeréus points with comparatively small bodies of troops 
have entered upon an imitation of General Joffre’s ‘‘nib- 


bling’’ tactics. _There could be no better evidence of 
damage they have received from that procedure. 


the 


The -brilliant suecess of General Botha in rounding up ‘the 
German forces in South-west Africa has shattered another 
cherished illusion of German “‘ welt-politik.’? Eyes have long 
been cast upon South Africa from Berlin. The lode-star has 
beenw*the Rand gold-field. Responsible self-government is the 
real influence which has knocked the bottom out of the care- 
fully laid German scheme. Prussian despotism has been 
reared on a foundation of falsehood. The course of the war 
in South Africa affords another proof that nothing false is 
strong. 


BADGES FOR ALL. 


If you want a Regimental or Naval 


Badge you should read the details 
of the “War Budget” offer on page 
820 of this issue. 


tured by the Russians in Poland. 
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“Scots wha hae” an’ Scots wha wull 


The gallants on this page are a few of the many thousands of “ thistles’’ being prepared for Wilhelm’s couch. Fig. (1). 
Shows that drilling and bugling are gey thirsty work, but also that the Scot can wait patiently for his wee drappie of — 
watter neat. (2) Liverpool Scottish Terriers in ‘‘ Sandbag Castle,” somewhere in France. One is risking his nice Glen- 
garry on a peep over the garden, or guardian wall. (3) The Black Watch has a taste for realism, and is here seen photo- 
graphed in the posture of homely duty. / 
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Landscape Gardening Effects in Trench Work 


5 ~ Some picturesque effects are obtained in trench work, both on the Western and Eastern fronts. Fig. (1) Communicating ~ 
trench with the firing line. (2) French soldier writing a letter home,’seated in the doorway of his cleverly-built dug-out 
in a tronch at Neuville St. Vaast. (These two pictures are from the Photographic Service of the French Armies). (3) Huns 
making themselves comfortable in one of the villages of bungalows which they have constructed in their trenches near 


! ‘Noyon. (4} German trench in Poland across a hill. 
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*“ Annie’s” Message of Conquest to the Turk 


Spon rey REET REESE EY OEE TEE ZC SEER AMEE PEE EEE ACR APOC OC ROOT 


SO CORR ECO TI NCO RCO OTRO COE 


One of the British batteries in action in the Dardanelles. ‘The smoke from the guns is seen in the upper right hand { a 
corner of the photograph. The gun in the foreground has been christened ‘Annie,’ the name -being chalked on the § 
breech, 


Another action picture from the Gallipoli Peninsula, illustrating a charge by the Royal Naval Division. An officer is seen 
leading his men, not one of whom lags, behind. | a 
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. Turkey Tired of the Domineering Teuton 


is suggested, indeed, that Turkey is anxious to secure a separate peace with 
delegation to Switzerland. Our prisoners of war in the Dardanelles all state 
increasingly bad, and they tell many tales of Germans 

which German officers are frequently adopting of 


he soldiers of the Ottoman army from behind if they show any indication of wavering in battle. Our artist 
this nefarious Hunnish practice. 


shooting down t 
eee depicts, from a report received from a reliable source, 
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The Last of German South West Africa 


The capitulation of the whole German Army in South West Africa is the greatest event in the war up to the present, and 

General Botha has deserved well of Britain for this success. The South African photographs on this page arrived. in 

England almost simultaneously with the news of the German surrender. Fig. (1) Outpost of South African Mounted Rifics. 

@), Laying the railway for an advance. (3) General Louis Botha. (4) A typical group of the gallant men who made.;; a 
: victory possible. ; 
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we seats Self-Denial at Home as a Vital Factor in the Conflict 
Tee ne 2 By FLORA ANNIE STEEL 


Author of ‘India Through the Ages,’’ ‘‘The Gift of the Gods,’’ ‘‘Knight Errant,’’ &c. 


~~ said a country womar plaintively. “You've made it 

fl pretty clear to me; but I ain’t in it with Mrs. Parker, 

,,,/ 98 Says, open, she has lashin’s of money in the house 
an’ means to spend it.” 


~ Now there is a plenitude of Mrs. Parkers; the knowledge - 


of this makes a return to the tops 


. “WISH someone would come round and talk to me,’’~ 


strength Hven so, however, there are plentiful reasons of 
selfish personal advantage to make us economise, while 

economy is possible, if we look the facts full inthe face. 
The war is at present costing the nation, of which every 
mran, woman, and ehild must form a part and bear the 
burden, over three hundred pounds every second of the day 
and night. It will cost more—by-and- 


_of economy advisable. 
id _._ Enquiry. of butchers, bakers, aia 
_ stick maker s—above all “ grocers— 
“evokes this unanimous verdict as to 
~ their ‘takings. «The large orders are 
danactly ‘smaller ; ” some few small 
- orders are less; the majority con-— 
~ tinue the imcrease noticeable since 
_ the. war-rise in wages.” - 

“In other words the upper “and 
=middle classes are economising; as-a_ 
_rule~ the working classes are. not. 
The necessity for economy has not yet 
_ been brought home to. them. 

~ Indeed, “the. lack of comprehension - 
ape only among the more or less il- 
-literate, but among those who pride 
themselves as being’ politicians, is 
_stupendous, One wage. Cobden in 


bye unless the war ends specdily. 

Hitherto the money has been found 
by taxation. This does not openly 
touch the majority of the working 
elass, though when one looks deep 
enough it is evident that every penny 
really comes from those who work for 
their living. ; 

Instead, however, of piling on 
higher taxation the Government have 
wisely and generously invited us to 
kill two birds with one stone, namely, 
to invest our savings on good security 
and a high rate of interest, and at 
the same time to enable it to end the 
war as quickly as possible on terms 
to our advantage; that is to say, 
terms by which Germany will have to 
pay a heavy indemnity. 

The one thing necessary is that we 


these words: “I don’t agree; ma’am, 
-and. I don’t agree with “Mr. “Asquith 
neither. I see no necessity for eco- 
nomy. It is false policy, and spells ; 
“ruin to our home trade and our neighbours. 
live is my motto, I am a farmer and I grow corn; so, being 
-a good neighbour, I shall continue to buy and eat the same 
amount of bread from the baker who buys my corn.’ - - 

Quéstions as to what he was going to do about tea and 
sugar, he scouted loftily. amid plaudits. ‘Live and_ let 
live?? has a magniloquent , sound; it is as blessed as Meso- 
potamia! E 

That this failure to see first principles exists to an enor- 
‘mous. extent. is indubitable; so the suggestion that people 
‘should tour. the country explaining why economy is not only 
advisable, but the only way to avoid ruin in the future, 
seems a ood one; only the lecturers must be plain folk with 
plain facts, and not wordy talkers anxious to air their own 
compr ehension. : = / 

Meanwhile I must- be 


excused for 


insisting once more that ¥ the finest war 
work a ‘woman ean do at ~ this present 
time is. to be- economical i Sai? and = gave 


cevery penny “she can, | 

To begin with we women 
thal after. this week our. 
regard to ‘the State will not 
“been in~ the. past. <: The. - ~~ 
Registration Bill has. bes 22. 
‘our ‘services will. be put On 
footing | as the services of —. 
men. We shall have been’ - 
officially recognised as an 
ee of the nation. This 

great gain ;: but the 
gectenn ion naturally brings 
with it responsibility. “Wo 
‘women can no longer go on 
in haphazard fashion, say- 
ing, as we have so often 
said in the past, “So long 
‘as My man is content, that _ 
“ds enough. ” Now we have 
to consider him, and we 
have to- consider our chil- 
dren as part and parcel of 
a great world idea that 
holds them, and others, 
safe in its grasp—the idea 
of the human race. 

We must do this; we 
‘must ‘enlarge our outlook, 
or else the asset we bring 
to the Empire as a whole - 
will be an asset of weak- ~ 
not. an asset of 


ree realise 

~ position ~ in 
be as it has 
National 

- come law and 
the. same 


x 


ieee: 


~ 


The latest addition to the women war workers. 
A woman cattle drover at Epsom. 


Live and let 


-and to some it may seem foolish to talk of 
‘household bills while there are pounds in the purse 


A woman has established, herself as shoe black on one of the 
popular pitches in North London that has been abandoned 
by a young man who has held it for years, but who has 


now “ joined up” in the Army. 
remunerative, and intends to hold the pitch until the owner 
returns from the war. 
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should save.-: We shall not lose the 
- money; it will bring us in a sub- 
stantial income and it will remain for 
our children. 
** Now in thousands and thousands of British homes at. this 
moment there is more money that there ever has been before, 
reducing the 
oO pay 
them, : 
But. there is no security that these good wages will con- 
tinue; indeed, unless the nation at large subscribes sufficient 
money to pay them, they will not only drop, but all together 
cease to be. - For a vast proportion of the industry of 
Britain to-day is at work on things that are of no use to the 


world: A shell costs a*good deal to make; then pouf!.hey 
presto! there is nothing left to show for the money. If you 


want to make another shell you must get the wages out of 
something else—the War Loan, for instance. 

The present rate of high wages being therefore but un- 
certain, it is well to provide against a rainy day by saving. 

Again we have to remember that Britain can only live by 
buying some three-quarters of her food stuffs from other 
countries. To make these purchases she finds money by 
manufacturing goods beyond her own requirements, and sell- 
ing them, or really exchanging them with these other coun- 
tries. Now, so long as our exports equal our imports, we 
do very well but at present owing to so much labour being 
diverted from useful things, we are briefly buying more than 
we can pay for, That is the simple truth, and every woman 
knows that would spell ruin in her own household. 

There is but one thing to be 
done—to retrench, To buy less 
tea, less coffee, less. sugar to be- 
gin with. And  then—since 
Britain is unfortunately not like 
Germany, self-supporting — to 
economise on what we are ac- 
customed. to think _are home 
grown products, but which are 
in reality brought from over 
seas. 

The village Cobden, for in- 
stance, who was so ready with 
his ‘‘ ive and let live’? to his 
friend the baker, would have 
been surprised had the latter 
told him how much of the wheat 
from which he made his bread 
had been ripened in the sun- 
scorched plains of India or the 
long stretches of Russian fields. 

Thus it will be seen that from 
motives of purely personal ad- 
vantage it is wise to limit ex- 
penditure; to realise that she 
only will be counted blessed who 


She has found the work 
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resolves that this week’s housekeeping bills shall be less than value,.an eternal value m that it helps to swell the volume 

Tash weeks: of our devoted patriotism, in that it strikes a blow fop 
The women are fond of the thirty-first chapter of Proverbs. character. fs 

There is. one verse there that is A ; . For if this war were one simply of 


shells and guns and men, we women 
would—at any vate more than one 
half of us—have to stand idle. There 
is*no reason. for. this. We can 1e- 
pulse legions of .the enemy. by re- 
maining outside the shop windows, 
“we can take yards’ of trenches by 
coming home from shopping expedi-_ A 


_tions with our purses full instead of a 
empty. 


seldom quoted; but it epitomises the 
character of a good housewife. 


“She-laugheth at the» time to 
come.’’ 

That is to say, having taken due 
thought and provided for every. con- 
tingency, she looks forward, cheer- 
fully, confidently. Apart from these 
considerations of personal. and ma- 
terial advantage, however, there are 
others, and still more cogent réasons 
for economy, even to the extent of 


eA a? 


ree: ab (a eee ¥s 


= 


It is no exaggeration at all to say 
that every penny. spent unnecessaril 
to-day is given as blood-money. Wo 

all know by heart of ‘the disciple who | 
nae ed his Master for 30 pleces of 
stlver; and who‘ ‘yetiitned ” repentant 
to cast the money’ from him as tho. 


price of blood. cy ag ae 


It is to bé hoped tha - no British 
woman may feelin the years.to come 
that she betrayed. her brave countty= a 
men by refusing, even when their 
lives are in the balance: to do: with 


“ 


a 


self-sacrifice. 


This Armageddon of to-day is not 


a war for principalities and powers, 


it is not a watr.of ereed or gain, it 
is frankly a battle between two op- 
posing ideals of what. human: hfe 
should be. It has therefore its foot 
on the spiritual plane, and it will be 
largely decided by character, * That 


side will undoubtedly win in the long 


run whose devotion and whose self- 


sacrifice overtops. and. overmasters out an extra frill on skirt, or sleeve, 
the other. Now Germany, with all Photo shows a German 42 centimetre or bodice, because 16 1s not tho 
her horrors, all her bestialities, has shell which fell in the neighbourhood of fashion. ey ef: 


Verdun, and is now on exhibition at tho 


yet from the beginning of the- war : 2 Z ‘ ‘ 
y e 5 Invalides, in Paris. It is-5 ft. 7 ins. 


In times like these we may well 


been sending up to High Heaven high, and weighs over 2,000 tbs. ask ourselves what is fashion’? 

such a yolume of pure self-forgetting Practically it is what we choose 
patriotism as- cannot but prevail, unless it be overmatched. to make, what we choose to. wear. : ae 
.So every little, economy of ours, even the children’s fore- Surely then, our choice to-day should be such that we have 
going of a-lump of sugar has, in addition to its material not to pay for it with the price of blood. ee 


Serbian cavalry and transport halting for a rest after a strenuous match. 
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“Clergymen, tram drivers, bank clerks, civil servants, 
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A Youth of 68 Who is Doing His Bit 


plumbers, gasfitters, and, in fact, every vocation in life is contri- 
munitions of war. Here is an interesting page of pictures showing veteran 
professional men who are doing their bit. Fig. (1) A class at Heriot Watt College, Edinburgh, fearning to work a lathe. 
On the left in overalls is Mr. Philip Malcolm, the well-known singer. (2) Two pupils of- the Great Northern Polytechnic - 
munitions class, one of whom is aged 68. Jn this class are an L.C.C. tram driver and a retired Indian Civil Servant. (3) Two 
; j Lancashire slergymen engaged in war work. ; 


buting its quota to the work of producing 


. = Dae 
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This war is indubitably a war of artillery, and that is why there is a constant demand for recruits to man the big guns 
in France and Flanders. The ‘‘ War Budget ’’ photographer, who took these two pages of pictures exclusively for us, gives 
a comprehensive survey of various scenes in,the camp of the R.F.A. ‘‘ Somewhere in England.” ‘The Royal Field Artillery — 
is perhaps the most important. arm of our forces at present. The brigades are armed with a heavier gun than the Horse 
Artillery, and are trained to become masters in the use of shrapnel, the most effective man-killer known. on the lefts 


: 
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Artillery in Camp 


tes 


- Fig. (1) ‘‘ What’s he up to?’ Artillerymen amused at the efforts of the photographer to “take” some of their com- 
rades. (2) Preparing to water the officers’ chargers. (3) Farriers at work. (4) Shoeing a frisky horse. (5) Transport 
wagon arriving in camp. (6) Veterinary inspection by officers. On the right: (1) Cleaning the harness after a route march. 

- (2) Nature’s cooler. (3) Engineers’ signalling oart, drawn by mules. (4): Leading out the horses for exercise. (5) Serving 

See : out the forage. (6) Cutting chaff for the evening feed. 
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Whirlwind of Death Amo 


After a period of comparative tranquility in the fight for Achi 
Baba in the Gallipoli Peninsula, the Turco-German forces wore 
recently heartened to renew their attack on. the French section 
of the Allied front. Following a bombardment by shrapnel, 
assisted by the 11.2 guns of the battered Goeben; which, how- 
ever, fired Turkish shells that in many cases failed to burst, 


masses of Ottoman troops leapt forward to the att: 
On they came, the silence unbroken save for their shouts, ul 
they reached a point within 60 or 70 yards of the French posit 
Then from 200 machine guns a devastating answering fire 
From our Allies’ trenches the rifles joined in—20,000 of 
The big guns flared and lighted up the lurid scene at inierv 
In a terribly cut-up condition the stormers reached the ba 


{ . 


i, 
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he Turco-German 


re entanglements, only to find that their artillery fad been special correspondent, “‘ that it was almost impossible to use 
effective in the attempt to demolish them. The slaughter here the bayonet, and we had to clear a way f urselves by simply 
as terrible, yet at three points the enemy managed to swarm pushing the. Turks back into the trenches. There we fel! upon 
9.the French trenches, and even succeeded in turning some them, ramming our bayonets into their solid mass.” The Turks 
the French weapons on the defending troops. The sccond eventually turned to flee. Into their straggling retreating masses 
‘ench line, however, hurled itself instantly on the foe.. “ We our maxims poured their streaks of death, mowing the enemy 
ere so closely mixed up together,” a Frencii soldier told our down in heaps, - 


The 


July 22nd, 1915. 
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In the advance towards Constantinople the Navy is “‘ mothering ” the Army in _a highly effective way. The “ ‘War Budget u 
here reproduces two pages of the latest official photographs showing incidents in the important campaign on the Gallipoli. 
Peninsula and in the Dardanelles Straits. On the left: Fig. (1) Shows the damaged periscope of the E11 when that 13% 
famous submarine came out of'the Sea of Marmora. (2) The crew of H.M.S. Grampus cheering the E11 as she came from Fe 


fy 


yhampions in the Dardanelles 


: 
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the Straits. (3) General Sir lan Hamilton (full face to the camera) and General Braithwaite (on Sir tan’s right) going 

ashore in a warship’s boat. (4) Crew of the E11. On the right: (1) Turkish prisoners of war marching through a gully 

after capture. The picture gives a good idea of the difficult nature of the country. (2) A chivalrous Briton gives a Turkish 

prisoner a drink from his water-bottle. (3) General Hunter Weston and two of his staff in the trenches leading to his 
~ dug-out, the entrance to which, protected by sandbags, is seen in the background. 
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Megan Lloyd George Works for “La Belle France” 4 


London saw a repetition of Alexandra Day on July 14th, when hundreds of fair maidens turned out in all the glory of white 

frocks to sell the tricolour of France. French Flag Day was, in fact, very successful. Fig. (1) Miss Agnes Healey, the 

actress, decorates a member of the Royal Air Service with the French badge. (2) Megan Lloyd George, the daughter of the 

Minister of Munitions, secures a soldier client. (3) The British Tommy cannot resist the wiles of youthful flag sellers. 
(4) An Alsatian, in National costume, decorates a Highlander. | 
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ee ‘The Italian airships and aeroplanes have performed excellent work in the war. They are hitting hard at the Austrian works 
Bian ptgh up on the Carso Plateau, where terrific fighting is going on. These airships have bombed and broken up the Austrian 


a Z encampments around Doberdo, which formed the enemy's hase of operations on the Carso. 
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A Model Dairy on a Fashionable L 
By Lady C 


HE land is the nation’s Saocend line of aetonce: ‘and we — 
women of the National Political League {and Council 
are doing everything possible to encourage our sex 
to take up agricultural work. 

Never was the need so great. ‘Tens of thousands of men 
have been called from the land to fight for the freedom of 
the world, and ‘in consequence our farms are largely depleted 
of their Jabour. - It is not only, however, that we wish to 
supply the places of men who have gone; but the time is. 
opportune for. women to take up lighter occupations con- 
nected with the soil, providing healthful work and profitable 
enterprises. x 

It was with this double object, then, that the recent exhibi- 
tion was held at my house, 16, Carlton House Terrace, to 
raise funds in aid of the mobilisation and education of women 
for land, industries. ; 

The eehinibion. I can quite ‘unhesiiatingty say, was sur- 
prisingly successful. Hitherto it has always been rather 
difficult to interest townspeople in land problems; but in 
this; as in so many other directions, the war has altered the _ 
publie’s point of view. People now see with a ‘clearer vision. 

As Lady Denman said, in opening the Exhibition, the 
League is doing good work in- training young girls in the 
agricultural colleges throughout the gountry, and ‘often 
materially helping them finan- 
cially during the course of 
instruction. The 
usually extends over a period. 
of two years. For ordinary 
farm work, however, a few 
weeks’ training is all that is 
necessary for young: women 
blessed with the right phy- 


training 


sique. We are asking the 
farmers, who are short of 
labour, to undertake the 


training of the young women, 
and the response, so far, has.” 
been fairly good. 


Forestry work is eminently 
suitable for women, and Mr. 
Dawson, of the School “of 
Forestry at ‘Cambridge, tells me that we spend £37, 000,000 
every year in buying timber from abroad that could=be 
quite casily grown at home. And much of the _work the 
young, women in our midst could ‘undertake with profit to 
themselves and to the nation as is done on the continent. 


One of the demonstrations which attracted much attention : 

was the model dairy fitted up on the terrace. As part of the. > 
exhibit there was a Jersey. cow—beautifully groomed—and 
kindly lent to us ‘by the Express Dairy Co. 

With the aid of the cow, Mdlle. Rossignon and her pupils 
demonstrated in a most farm-like fashion the methods em- 

_ ployed in the making of Belgian butter. The cow. was milked; 
the cream churned, and the butter actually exhibited long 
before the visitors went home. * In every way the -butter- 
making demonstration was a great success, and the milk- 
maids and dairymaids looked very picturesque in their quaint 
country costumes. One couldn’t help thinking of those other 
dairymaids who, but a few years back, were wont to-bring a 
real live cow ist the Mall, selling the milk to thirsty little _ 
Londoners. By the kindness of the King these dairymaids. 
still have a refreshment stall somewhere in St. James’s Park, 
but the privilege of tethering a cow is their’s no longer. 


Other surprises found*on he terrace were a hay waggon, bt 
a fine pair of farm horses, and a goat. Quite a farm yard. | 
There were women haymakers, tossing the hay and loading _ 
it into the waggon, ‘and other women workers showed their _ 
skill in harnessing and riding the horses. 


“Woman’s “Back to the Land. Compaen 


sby Mrs. W. Ernest Pitt. 


A woman driving a harvester, Mbit she manages. WEE: 
perfect skill. 


ondon Terrace and its Meany 
owdray 


Special attention is being. paid to poultry faiming | in 
its branches. This side of the League’ 8 activities was 
borne out. by the exhibition, Mrs. and “Miss Rawson, gis 
Homestead,” Meopham, exhibited some working ‘models of 
poultry houses; Mlle. Rossignon, the~ well- eee _ Belgian 
expert, prize pullets and ‘cockerels 5 Mr. 4 4 
chickens and ducklings; Mr. J. Goodwin wiwarde a fos or 
mother and prooders ; and Mrs. Fitt, some “excellent ph 
graphs of a really wonderful model poultry house. 
special | methods of plucking and preparing. poultry for 
table were demonstrated by Mr. and Mrs. Farrow. | 


sO am convinced that there i is in poultry farming, i 
commonsense practical lines, a very wide and perce fielc Is 
for women’s work. But proper training is absolu ly 
essential, : 


A most interesting exper imienh: is soon to be undertaker 
In South Kent she is starting : 
training centre where women will be taught poultry fari 
ing, pig- -keeping, and market gardening. And then, later on, — 
expert instruction is to be given in the rearing and. manage- [ 
ment of bees and goats, and as to the proper method 0 
bottling fr uit. In this time of war, when it is incumbent 
everybody to be as thrifty as possible! every woman should 
at least make a special point of bottling fruit. Enormous ; 
quantities of fruit are wasted — 
every year—much of 
lowed to rot on: the ground 


the. extetitive Ga. 
birds for breeding on ¢ 
: Semi-Intensive | “sy stem, 


de 


and feeding, the candling” ‘of eggs, the 
poultry houses, and how to trade peated, 
day-old chickens, 


duce at fair ee Mok: a shop ieee 
neyer. lack custom. I cannot go inte 
fuller detail here, but if any of my Teaders 
full particulars of the training centre will be 
plied by the Secretary, National ‘Political L 
James’s Street, S.W. se 


MON EY F on PICTURES. 


x ae a 


The ‘‘ War Budget’ uy ‘pays big prices for photogranhs 
of War Scenes on Land and Sea. ‘Address’ ‘the 
Editor, ‘‘ War Budget,’ 12, Salisbury Square, 


London, E. Cc. t 
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ee Where the Germans Broke the Russian Line 


organised, the armies being accompanied by full equipment for 


The Austro-German advance into Galicia was perfectly 
the construction of pontoon bridges and for other emergencies. The upper photograph shows a bridge which they built 
they forced the line which the Russians had held for six months. The lower picture shows 4 
the Germans across the San near Ternograd. 3 


across the Bzura when 
; pontoon bridge constructed by 


| +3 
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Domestic Fortifications and Pneumatic Rafts 3 


War has never paid much respect to the sacredness of home; but few wars in civilised countries have made such crucl: sport 
of the domestic hearth. In the above picture the “ household .gods ” are being avenged, as the French riflemen turn their 
; countrymen’s shattered houses into temporary forts. 


‘ 


The Belgian soldiers shown above are crossing a canal by the dry-swim process. Instead of supporting themselves _in the 
water with air cushions, they sit more or less easily on air-tight skins, and use their hands as paddles. _By ie ‘interest 7 
shown on board the orthodox raft there is presumably a race in progress. ney sae 


ror to ie guthteatc obs war the chief German spies 
: his country—their work had been done, the hours 


ae alee re in order that news of My one might’ 


l oo Scatter ~ our enemies, 
nd make them fall. ; y 


~ 


iopnd. heir policies, frustrate their knavish~ tricks; 
On Thee our hopes we fix, 
God save us all. 
ly and widely appropri iate just now. . Britain 


nore their danger. - 

( pur ased, body and soul, with Gopay gold. 
most So) erring in ignorance ne the 
- Maybe such ate to be pigied, 


for any. 
of 
s 


Disks ‘is the most Gaia ar all, tie 
orrespondence ‘with foreign parts is liable 
; ‘Inner cabinets of the Post Office hold 
Yet it is only when guilt can be 
“om. _ official evidence that the law takes 
- Bor’ every incriminating 

by ‘scores are daily inter reepted. ES 


minute characters ‘behind ‘the stamp is 

d. The staff which deals with this class 
c ice of course highly trained, and they Zo 
rriv ng. or “departing mail with system and skill. 


intefpolate ‘matter so that the traitor’s news is 
der 1 old. cover,” but this is a matter _which 
itary or naval officers, who have a close know- 
sgandion and of the information which an enemy 
ed Bisaspondence fat been found io einian 


rr _suspe 
Tr Bo Postal aeoherigiss turn the busi- 


Lye 


were at hand. But they left behind a school © 


e er been slow to suspect spies and traitors, preferring 
Yet there are active traitors in our - 


The Australians performed some splendid bridge building feats in Egypt. 
_ Here is a military suspension bridge in course of erection over the irriga- 
Z : tion canal near the Pyramids. 


ges in invisible ink, and even the clumsy 


ensors not only detect such information, but may. 


mes /an entirely new letter is made up and © 
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HOW TRAITORS are DETECTED 


_ SCIENTIFIC METHODS OF £ EDU DOWN SPIES 


any puarere: at the heads of ab letters (one~ did so). 
Hotel notepaper seems greatly in favour, some traitors going 
“to the extent of reproducing reams with the imprint of the 
os Hotel Cecil,” ‘Savoy Hotel;”’ ‘‘ Midland Hotel,” etc. .Tho 
tracing of one correspondent in a great city can be; and has 
been, ‘done even when the writer is keen to keep himself in 
the background, : 


~The Poste Restante system long-ago failed to be of real use ita 
traitors, and it is noticeable that. ‘the signs in mean streets 
‘‘Letters received here,”? have to a great extent disappeared.’ 
Such places were the very hot-beds of mischief, for the keepers 
- of these small general shops were not at all scrupulous, or let 
us say they were not. suspicious. 


Next to the Postal authorities the railw ay companies give 
most trouble to the traitor—especially when it is a matter 
of ‘‘trading with the enemy.” Consignment notes are 
passed through the haads of skilled men, and any curiosities 
noticed. The. railway letter service has been tried by spies, 
“and found wanting, although no expert department had the 
handling of the missive. A regular system of packets was dlis- 
“closed by a guard, andthe. traitors arrested, although the 
distance concerned 

was but twenty 
= miles from a naval 

port to a city. 
Again and again 
the patrol boats 
which cruise off our 
ports and estuaries ~ 
are mentioned in 


police court  pro- 
ceedings. An over- 
illumined window, 


light, 
man in 


a flashing 
which the 
the dock 
vain to brush away 


tries in 
as a forgotten blind 
or matches struck 
in a bedroom. So 
many- of these are 
wilful, stupid cases 
that one is not’ sur- 
prised that the 
magistrates inflict exemplary fines--in Germany the verdict 
would be the death of a spy. To locate with certainty, one 
window in a crowded city may-seem impossible, but it ‘can 
be, and has been, done. 


In the early months of the war the wireless telegraph 
was much in favour-with traitors, but the number of these 
installations has dwindled out of sight. It is not really 
difficult. to insulate a flag- pole and a system of wires, but 
~ with every official station listening to the message, measuring 
the length of its waves, and calculating keenly both diree- 
“tion and distance by aid of delicate instruments, the game 
became very ‘dangerous. indeed. . Whether they have all been 
“captured or are cached against a possible armed raid and 
confusion in this country. we “cannot of course know. But 
our police and military. can ‘make a shrewd guess. 


~The officers of the pilot service at. our ports have done mucli 


to unmask the wily spy. ‘ They are the first to board an incoming 
ship, and the last to leave her when she again walks the high 
seas, and their duties are ‘open to both temptation and observa- 
Some rather daring attempts to pass letters to outgoing 


: : 
The parts which airships and aeroplanes, and even our sub- 


marines, have played and are -playing in the hunting down of 
these dangerous criminals, is at present only recorded in dry 
official reports, but it is certain that they are not inactive. The 
public will have some reading rich and rare when the peril is 
past and the world is again at peace. 


tion. 
steamers have been recorded. 
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More O’Leary Heroes and Machine Guns Wante : 


‘© Men, munitions and money,” says Lord Kitchener, “are the nation’s vital needs.” The scene in Hyde Park, ‘London, 
when Sergeant O’Leary addressed a recruiting meeting, showed that the men can and will be obtained. -Photograph gives — 
a view of the platform. Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P., in top hat, is looking up at O’Leary.- 2 Sarat 


of the type that is required in its thousands to beat the Germans 


Manceuvres with a machine gun 


Loe } aN 
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At an investiture at Buckingham Palace, the King recently decorated a large number of naval,. military, and civilian 


- crowd of sightseers by getting away.in a taxi-cab. 


Palace. (2) The ‘‘rank and file’ V.C.’s escape the attentions of the 
(3) Capt. Carthew, of the Royal Flying Corps, leaving the Palace with 
nners of the D.S.M., leaving the Palace with their proud relatives. The men are 
Chief Stoker F. Johnson and Petty Officer Tickner. : 
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heroes. Fig. (1) A bunch of V.C. heroes leaving the 


his sister. (4) Two naval men, wi 
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2 PRIVATE TALKS. BETWEEN SHIPS AT SEA ee 


HEN a flee is going into action, or mancuvring— 
very much the same thing so far as signal work 
goes—the bridge of the flagship is a scene of in- 
tense activity. 


Here, if anywhere, you-will find energy without 


waste, for although everybody. works at full pressure there is 
not a superfluous gesture, not an 
unnecessary word. Keen-eyed, quick- 
motioned* signalmen send out the 
admiral’s orders. to his ships, 
‘making sure that one instruction is 
understood before another is issued. 
Although rapidity is essential, clear- 
ness is vital also; and that is where 
the signalman counts. Upon the 
smartness of the men who ‘‘ make?’ 
his orders and of the men who 
“take them:in,’’ the admiral has 
to rely for the accurate circulation 
of his commands throughout the 
fleet. 

One refers here, of course, to tlre 
orders required by the changing 
needs of the moment, and not to 
the general plan of action, which 
would probably have been settled . 
and made known to the captains’ be- 
forehand. - This, however, may re- 
quire to be modified or extended in 
reply to the enemy’s mancuvres 
In any case there is always plenty for the “ bunting tossers * 
-to do. 

A fact not generally known is that the admiral signals to 
the ship he happens to be on just as he does to other units 
of his fleet. One part of the vessel is his preserve; the other 

just an ordinary ship so far as working arrangements are 
concerned. } 

Several methods of signalling are used in the Navy. Oldest 
of all, and still extensively employed, is-signalling by flags. 
From this comes the term of ‘‘ bunting tossers,’’ which has 
been the bluejacket’s name for a signalman for generations 
past. . Naval flag signalling differs widely from ‘‘ flag 
wagging,’ as practised in the Army, al- 
though the latter; too, is used afloat upon 
occasions. Upon the bridge of every war 
ship stands a locker full of various’ 
coloured flags. Messages are transmitted 
by stringing these together on a rope, 
according to code, and then running the 

‘hoist’? up to the yardarm. In this way 
lengthy ‘“talks’’ are carried on: quite 
fluently, for the ‘‘ bunting tosser,’’ glass 
to eye, will decipher a “hoist ’’ almost 
before the flags unfold, and when the 
admiral gets busy the flagship’s masts 
seem to be shooting out rainbows. 

These bunting messages can be read at 
‘great distances. Certain of the codes are 
strictly secret. Commanding officers only 
sare able to decipher them by means of 

special books which. they keep securely — 
locked away. These’ books are heavily 
weighted with lead so that they can- be 
‘thrown. overboard and sunk in case of 
emergency. *<As a matter of fact, all naval 
signal books are confidential, and would be 
promptly. destroyed if there were any 
danger of a British ship falling into the 
hands of an enemy. 

The semaphore, either at the mirapiead 
‘er on the bridge, is also used for signal- 
ding, and when Jack wants to talle”*over only a. short 
distance he does it by swinging his arms, Night as well as 
day has to be provided for. Obviously neither flags nor 
semaphore can be seen in the darkness. Then comes into ~ 
play the flash lamp, which in the night looks like a’ big, 
winking eye at the mast head as it twinkles out messages in 
the Morse code. When these mast-head lamps are working 
they give a strange uncanny effect, something like will-o’- 
the-wisps dancing high in the air. Searchlights; too, are- 
used for signalling, both by night and day, messages being 
flashed from them heliograph fashion. In foggy weather 
war ans ay uk ”” to each other® with the hideous voices of 


Bluejackets « taking i 


_ travel wholly under water and are heard through an ‘ea 


another ship. 


Signalling with the Semaphore, 
“and struck down other poor fellows. 


: was ‘throwing bombs the few fellows left ab 


_ that charge was as brave. 


2) eee 


WME 


Another method of sending eer recelvin 


their syrens. 
-The sounds from t 


messages is by the submarine bell. 


fixed to the hull of the ship right down in her bottom. | 
Although wireless telegraphy now ‘girdles the earth 
keeps the Admiralty in direct touch with our fleets ev 
where, it has not supplanted th 
above described methods of sign 
_.. ling, but is rather used as com : 
mentary to them. Wireless is— 
“fitted to ‘all sorts” of War ow eadeh 
-even to submarines, and all sig al 
men are taught the system. sha 


However, wireless does not ge 
ally come in the ordinary day’ 8 W 
of the “bunting tosser.’? He i 
specialist—and a highly fraitied’ C) 
too. For wireless telegraphy othe 
specialists are. employed, who. work 

-in the wireless room only. -‘‘ Wire- 
lessing ’’ has the drawback that it 
,ean > ‘be taken in by all ships pos 
sessing apparatus, friend and_ foo 
- alike, within the ‘ field.” One w 
of overcoming this is: by. ‘tuning 
the instruments, and in the British 
Navy this is regularly. done. B 
to make assurance doubly sure all 
_war time messages are sent in cod 
~ and beside the operator who r 
ceives them sits an officer who de- codes the. BEpE AGES as they 
come sparking in. 
~The importance of the signal br biohs to. ‘the. Saas iss bee 
officially. recognised for a long time past. By establishing 
special signal training schools and choosing only smart men 
for the branch, the ‘Admiralty have developed its efficiency 
over a period of years until one can now say with absolut 
truth that the signalling of the British Navy is on a par wit 
its gunnery—better than that of any other fleet i in the world. 


n”’ a signal from 


V.C’S FIGHT ON A Sipain 


‘‘T haven’t a clear recollection of what I did specially to win 
the V.C.,’? said Lance-Corporal Leonar 

James Keyworth, of the 24th County. of 
London, ‘The Queen’ a? t6:- 2. Pre 
representative who interviewed him on h 
arrival in Jvondon last week for a fow rh, 
ave lone: 


“this:T reais that it was 
T had my duty to do, which 


care; I didn’t ae The. 
; “officers—poor Lieutenant 
~glonions oe Hepa: 


“going on. How could I 

neck or nothing. - 
- “There was no eter 
a little piBy. pee 


at and that. in some : areata fe 


brush my ear; I was blinded with dirt jan 
metal case of a little mirror I carried in my 


ing to me to lie down. Now and then an e. 
to bring sandbags up to serve as a protect 
tried to do it was either killed ‘or wounded 

little or no escape for anybody except : 
is fine, but do please say that every man Bt 
I am prow ) 
Queen’s.’ You will serene that i have1 
SU omneoIaS Rew 


“ae > 
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5 ~ The Work of the £ White Arm”’ 


< » What the “75” is to the artillerymen of our gallant ally, the bayonet is to her infantrymen. The long, slender, steel 
is the terror of the Germans, and their brave opponents lose 


_. - weapen, known to the French troops as the.“ white arm,” is 
ompany assembling with their gleaming bayonets, preparatory 


0 opportunity. of using it. The first picture shows a ¢ 
>} + o'a charge. In the lower photcgraph a soldier wounde in the charge is being assisted to his dug-out by two comrades. 
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. Famous Soldiers of the Hour: | 
Marshal Radomir Putnik a 3 ; 


O have waged three wars within three consecutive years 
would be a remarkable record for any. nation. That 
little Serbia, after two cxhausting campaigns should 
have put up so splendid a fight against one of the great 

Powers of Europe entitles her to an enduring 
place in the annals of national heroism. 

It indicates, too, high qualities, of leader: 
ship in her generals. Serbia’s organiser of 
victory, Marshal Putnik, ean be no ordinary 
man to have achieved such brilliant results 
against so'formidable a foe. : 

Radomir Putnik-was born in the heart 
of Serbia, 67 years ago, the son_of a village 
schoolmaster. _I'rom his earliest years there 
was but one career, for him—he would be 
a soldier :.and, handicapped as he was by 
lack of both money and influence, he over- 
came all difficulties and passed. successfully 
through the military academy in which he 
afterwards became a professor, and where 
he trained many of the. officers who have 
taken a distinguished part in the present 
and previous campaigns, in which General 
Putnik has held supreme command of the 
Serbian Army, . 

He has a remarkably comprehensive know- 
ledge of the theory and practice of war, and 
studied the problems of strategy all his life 
before he was called upon to apply the solutions in the leader- 
ship of armies in the field. He has written numerous books on 
military subjects, which are used exteusiyely as text books. 

In the war against the Turks in 1876 Marshal Putuik was a 
captain, and in the Serbo-Bulgarian campaign of 1885 he was 
' chief of staff of a division. "When King Peter, came’ to the 

throne he was made Chief of the General Staff, and afterwards 

became War Minister. 

A man of unpretentious mannér and almost insignificant. in 
appearance, one would hardly take him fon a great commander. 
There is nothing theatrical about the Serbian commander-in- 
chief. Like our late beloved “‘ Bobs,’’ ho doesn’t advertise. Tho 

, limelight that irradiates yon Hindenburg and Jends a fictitious 
glamour to the achievements .of the German Crown Prince is 
not for him. He is contenf to let his worlc speak for ttself, and 
who. shall deny that by that test his reputation is assured ? 

The generalissimo is a quiet-looking man of middlo height, with 
a pair of pleasant grey-blue eyes, and bearing a striking resem- 
blance to the late President Grant—the same calm; firm look, and 
broad, somewhat round, face; a low, clear voice, speaking in 
short, clear sentences. 

To Western Europe he is little more than a name; but in the 


~ 


Marshal Radomir Putnik. 


well be other wide. Thrice has he led Serbia’s armies “to ee np 
shattering in turn the hosts ‘of Turkey, Bulgaria, and A 
Hungary. The matchless heroism of Serbia’s soldiers vould 


forces without the’ directing | 
commander-in-chief, 
the .war plans, and from his 
house at Kragtjevatz, the hea 
the ‘Army, . controls all the 
machinery-of the campaign. iis 
- One of the secrets of the Serbian le 
suecess is his perfect understanding of 
men and’ their capacity. ‘Sprung from 
common people himself, he Knows — th 
ways, their thouglits, their aspiratio 
Such an intimate knowledge of the buma 
material with which he has to deal is 
asset the value of which it is impossibl 
over-estimate. It enables a general to g 
from his men the best of which they ar 
capable. The high standard of efficiency 
reached by the Serbian Army is sufficiently 
shown by the. smashing blows they has 
inflicted on the numerically superior ~ 
highly trained armies of “Austria- -Hungar 


ee Then General Putnik knows his nati 
country as thoroughly- as he knows t 
people. Every square ae of Serbia u 
ae lter to him, and he carries a mental picture} of all the detai 
of its topography. 
It is curious to recall that Serbia narrowly Ee entering 
the Great War without her illustrious Marshal. Just before 
the outbreak of hostilities, Austria chanced to be in a position: 
to make General Putnik a prisoner, an opportunity she promp; 
seized. The Imperor Franz Joseph, however, probably feariny 
tho resentment that would have heen aroused among his owt 
Slav population by so unjustifiable and high-handed an actior 
as the keeping of the Serbian commander captive, ordered his 
release. It was doubtless a wise decision; but it-is conceivable 
that affairs in this corner of the war area might have tak 
a different course if the Serbians had been deprived of the skilf 
divection of the man~who-had trained and prepared ~ them for 
war. It-is certain that Serbia owes much‘ to the courage an 
enterprise of General Putnil. In his determined and vigorou 
offensives he has not always carried with him the approval ; 
those around him, but his vigorous conduct of the campaign ha 
been justifiod by victory, and. by the fact that Serbian territor, 
has been for some months clear of the invader, | ~~ ‘3 
Whatever the future may hold for Serbia of glory or adversi 
it is certain that. her historians will accord & high niche ‘tn the, 
temple of fame to her thrice victorious general, Se es Se 
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The Army Service Corps, a splendid body. of men, made up of some of tec. most expert cyclists drawn 


regiments. throughout the country. 
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~ ‘*The Joy Rider’? is the caption appended 
by the New York Sun to this ride of death. 
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show the arch-fiend of civilisation how great 
a section of humanity is arrayed against him. 
“‘It’s a black world’’ is the. Kaiser’s solilo- 

quy. (From the New-York Sun.) 


The New York Times’ cartoonist shows the champion of fright- 

fulness in the arena awaiting the German Czsar’s signal to put 

an end to humanity. By the Kaiser’s side are seen von Tirpitz 
BS aera ___and the mad militarist Reventlow. : 5 
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hade of Nagoleon (witnessing the devilish ingenuity of 
20th century warfare): ‘And they called me a butcher,’’ 
ts From the New York World. a8 
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any of the badges specified below :— 
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1 Argyle & Sutherland. 
2 A.O.C. 
°3 Army Cycle Corps. 
4 Australian Commen- 
wealth. 
5 Artists’ Rifles. 
6 Army Pay Corps. 
7 Army-S.C. 
8 Army V.C. 
9 British Columbia. 
10 Buffs. 
11 Black Watch. 
12 Bays. 
13 Beds Regt.- 
14 Beds Y. 
15 Berks Y. 
16 Border. 
17 Canada. 
18 Cheshire. 
19 Coldstreams. 
20 Cinque Port. 
21 Connaught Rangers. 


22 10th County of 
London. 
23.11th 


London, 

24 17th . County —_ of 
London. ; 

25 20th County of 
London. 

26 Camerons. 

27 Canadian H., 48th. 

28 Civil Service. 

29 Cameronians (Scot- 
tish R.) 

30 6th City of London. 

31. 7th City of London, 

32 25th City of London 
Cyclists. 

33 Cambridge. 

34 Dorset. 

85 Duke of Lancaster’s 


wn. 
36 Derbyshire Yeom’ry. 
37 Devonshire. 
38 5th Dragoon Guards. 
39 7th Dragoon Guards. 

- 40 tras of Cornwall's 


41 Durham L.I. 
42 1st Dragoons, 


County cf 


44 6th Dragoons. 
45 Denbighshire Y. 

46 6th East Surrey. 
47 E. Kent Yeomanry. 
48 E. Lanes. 

49 Essex (2 Castles). 
50 Essex.(3 Castles). 
51 E. Surrey. 
52 E. Yorks. 
953 Essex Yeomanry. 
54 Gordons. + 
55 Gloucesters. ~ 
£6 Gloucester Hussars, 
57 Grenadiers. 
58 Grenadiers (G’ nde). 
se H.A.C, 
60 Hampshire Cyclists. 
61 Highland L,f, 
62 Hampshires. 
€3 ‘Herefordshire. 
64 Herts. I. ¥- 
65 Huntingdonshire. 
66 3rd. Hussars. 
67 4th Hussars, 
68 7th Hussars. 
69 8th Hussars. 
70 10th Hussars. 
71 11th Hussars. 
72 13th Hussars. 
73 14th Hussars. 
74 15th Hussars. 
75 18th Hussars. 
76 19th Hussars. 
77 20th Hussars. 
78 Hertford. 
79 Inniskilling D’goons. 
80 Inniskilling Fus. 
81 Imperial Service: 


~ 82 Inns of Court. 


83 Irish Guards. 
&4 Isle of Wight. 


85 2nd | King Edward’s 


87 Kine" 5 Liverpool. 
K.R.R. 


89 13tk Kensington R. 
90 King’s Own. 

91 Sth Lancers. 

92 9th Lencers, 

93 12th'Lancers. 


94 16th Lancers. 

95 17th Lancers. 

‘96 2|st Lancers. 

97 Lincolnshire, 

98 Leicester. 

99 London Scottish. 
100 Loyal N. Lanes. 
101 Leinster. 

102 Ist Life Guards. 
103 2nd Life Guards. 
104 London Rifle Brigade 
105 LL. Rifles. 

106 Lancs. Fusiliers. 
107 Liverpoo! Scottish, 
108 6th Liverpool. 

109 19th London. 

110 23rd London. née 
111 7th Manchester, 
112 Monmouth. 

113 Montgomery LY. 
114 Middlesex. 

115 Middlesex Y. 

116 Machine Guns. 


117 Motor Machine Gun. 


118 Manchester. 

119 Munster Fusiliers. 

120 North Staffs. 

121 Norfolk Yeomanry. 

122 Naval Brigade. 

123 Newfoundland. 

124 Norfolk. 

125 Neptune. 

125 Northampton. 

127 Northants Yeom’ry. 

128 Northumberland 
Fusiliers. 

129 Oxford & Bucks L,I. 

130 Public Schools. 

131 Post Office Rifles. 

132 Prince of Wales Y, 

133 Queen Victoria R. 

134 Queen's Westmtrs. 

135 Q.0.R:W. Kent. 

136 Royal Irish Rifles. 

137. Royal Scots, 

138-Royal Sussex. 

139 Royal Dublin F, 

140 Royal Fusiliers, 

141 Royal Scots. F. 

142 Rifle Brigade.~ 

143 Royal West Kent. - 


/ 
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145 opal West Survey, 
146 Royal Berks. 

147 Royal Warwick, . 
148 Royal Warwick Y. 
149 Royal Marine. , 
150 Royal Welsh F, 
151 Royal Irish F. 

152 Royal Flying Pass 
153 Royal Bucks H 

154 Rough Ba ¢ 
155 WA. 


159 Rangers. - 
160 R.N.A,S. 


‘161 R. Wiltshire Y. 


162 Scottish Horse. 

163 Scots Greys. ° 

164 Sherwood Ran¢gers. 
165 Shropshire Yeom'ry. ~ 
166 Sharpshooters. — 
167 South Staffs. 

168 Scots Guards. 

169. S. Notts Hussars. 


' 170 South Lanes. 


171. 1st Surrey Rifles. 
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—they’ve sent him some 


WRIGHT’S Coal Tar Soap! 


Send a box to YOUR Soldier Friend. 


It will be immensely appreciated. _ Box of 3 Tablets I/- 
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memories of early morning jogs across the seaside sands in the 
breakfast and looking forward, no doubt, to the time 
sand of the English seaside. 


in this photograph recall 
trot by the sea-shore before 


Be The two happy British warriors 
paths of the Galliooli Peninsula for the silver 


ear Homeland. They are enjoying a 
when they shall exchange the stonv 
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Although the Huns are able at times to recerd slight gains here and there, their success is invariably short-lived, particu- 
larly on the British front, where the use of bombs has instilled a holy terror into the hearts of the enemy. Against this form 
of warfare the Germans are employing gas shells in vast quantities, and Sir John French reported recently that by the use 
of these the enemy was able to capture a trench held by one company on the Ypres-Menin road. The Huns were driven — 
out in a very short space of time by our bombing parties and the trench re-occupied, an incident which the “ War Budget ” 
artist has chosen for. the above illustration. — =~ Z 
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—  —————s Our Industrial Army 
eae keke By Arthur Waghorne ; 
eg “. -4,—THE WORKERS OF WOOLWICH 


It ‘ke been agreed by all our military experts that the issue of this great War depends ‘equally .on two forces—the 
_ Fighting line and the Factory line. The British people are only now awaking to the importance of this point of 
view, and, better late than never, our Industrial Army is undergoing mobilisation and training. So many points 
of public interest are involved in this gigantic task that the ‘ War Budget ’’ has decided to publish a serics of 
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ees popularly written articles descriptive of the movement at various centres. Our Commissioner gives in the first 


OR those who feel the fascination of crowds, and more 
_ especially for any who may be suffering from‘ down- 
_heartedness,”’ a visit to Woolwich is well worth the 

very slight trouble and expense incurred. 

_ One cannot spend many hours in the ‘Arsenal town 

ae ‘coming: up apainst’’ a brick wall.” This lofty, 

aa and “seemingly interminable bafrier, like the Great 
all ‘of: ‘China, but in better repair, cuts the place in half. 
On one, the visitors’ side, is a busy, ‘thriving town, crammed, 
pressed down, and running over. with people, and on the 
northern, or secret side, lies the great Grey City of labour 
palaces and huge halls of industry, oceupied by an industrial 

Army Corps of 40,000 men and boys; a force so great thats, 

the city never sleeps, but Beeps a day and a night populat” 

on alternately on the move c 
~The first impression made on one who is taking the mea- 

sure of. this vast wall—not so endless as it seemed—is that of, 

the unexpected silence which pervades the City of Sieh, 

Visions of huge steam hammers, colossal engines, mighty rolls 

and- ‘lathes ‘have to stiuggle hard for existence against that 

‘inertia of sound. All? the  noise—and.it is’ enough for the 

greediest. ear—comes from the traffic of the cobbled street, 

outside.” Behind that grim wall is a space the size of Hyde 

Park, in which twenty thousand pairs of hands at a time 


SER Tiler 30 a orate Arsenal Main Gate, Woolwich, at dinner-time. 


saa engaged i in ‘manipulating all “manner aor teats many of 
them noisy hough; but the aggregate of the anticipated 


pandemonium. is- far’ Jess disturbing to the outer wotld than: 


the clatter of a passing-lorry. 
- Two and a: half centuries ago the hte was. as full of 
workers, who wrought in real ‘silence, working the works of 


peace and quictness. Woolwich Ar senal was a rabbit warren 
in those good old times before ‘‘civilisation ’” conquered the 
‘timid race and supplanted-them with: convicts’ from the 
hulks:. These, too, have disappeared m the higher civi ilisa~ 


‘tion of organised manslaughter. 
_isViewed from ‘the higher: parts of the town, our Royal 


Munitions Factory fails to maintain its illusion of size, re 
sembling a group ‘of exhibition buildings overtaken by a des- 


erate attack of old age. The Rotunda and ‘two or three 
Jend into the: general scheme of riverside industry. 


miiscular appearance of the giant -cranes’ extended arms. 

No external view, without great strides of imagination, 
mveys: an idea of the vast scale on which the national war 
8 are planned. 

e@ main factory. is a mighty hall resembling a big rail- 
terminu 3 crowded with untold wealth of , complex 


huge machine shops stand out effectively, but the tall chim- 


e river view is more - impressive, strengthened with — the 


1 


article of the series his personal impressions of-a visit to Woolwich, where the forces of lnbour have recently been 
, : ; : augmented hy at least twenty-five thousand men and boys. 


mechanical devices, linked up~to the ‘power?’ by a jungle 
of shafting and-belts. Since all “ open sesames’’ have been 
cancelled, new buildings have sprung up, including some of 
a temporary character. These have: ousted another race, Jess 
peaceful and quiet than tle rabbits; carrying real war into 
the mimic battleficld for. the footballers. 

One peaceful inhabitant at any rate is undisturbed. At « 
windéw in the officers quarters a canary looks out over the 
high wall and reminds the visitor of the robin of Neve 
Chapelle. One would enjoy the contrast of that canary’s 
eage placed on the top of the mighty Nasmyth hammer, with 
a forty-ton head that can squash white-hot juice out of a 
steel ingot, or come*down on the bird’s head without dis- 
*-placing’a ‘feather. 

Standing outside the Plumstead gate at ‘‘ ten minutes-to 
dinner time,’’ one sees at the far end of its long avenue.a 
muster of the labour battalions. 

Advance guards hurry up. to the ‘‘ front,’’ followed by a 
dense colamm of “reserves.’’. Hasten as. they will, many 
almost at the ‘‘ double,” it is a long march from the chief 
depots, and progress in the mass. seems slow. <A line of 
policemen in open order keeps the eager but steady column 
from passing the magic line until “ bellring,”’ when, with 


no other signal, the charge is-made. Still the finest order 


prevails; it might be a well-drilled theatre queue, for all its 
anxiety to fortify the inner man. ‘There is even a bricf pause 
for some outside the gate, where a hastily-erected munition 
stores of candy and toffee tempts Bill to take a penn’orth 
home to the ‘‘ kids. 

Dinner-time-is a problem for many of the workers. Tho 
Hich Street is by no means destitute of houses of refre ash- 
ment, but these aré almost entirely of the ‘ “licensed”? order 
and do not appear from” outside anything like. adequate for 
the accommodation. of guests by the “thousand. “One 

obviously hospitable tavern fronts the main strent with an 
enornious saloon or “ bierhalle,’’ as the enemy would call it, 
furnished with tables. Another attracts attention by its 
name, ‘<The Woolwich Infant,’’ given in honour of the great 
ordnance once popular under that title. : 

But where -are’ the mute inglorious  Lockhart's. and 
J. P2s? Crowded out, perchance. What ia Beane goes 
begging along that busy road! 

Old * hands,” resident in the neighbourhood, tramp home 
at dinner time, some of them spending half the precious hours 
of rest in getting to and from the Arsenal eare. 

How do the extra thirty thousand fare They. ‘‘ make 
shift,’’ and ‘‘ endure pevieig side as cae even a citizen 
army in such days as these. - Scores of little brown leather 
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bags suggest meals carricd into the “‘ firing line, 
teens ‘' within the pale’’. provide all needed embellishments. 

Before quitting the gastronomic side of this picture the 
curtain must be raised over a scene that surrounds cake and 


” 


France’s 


Mitrailleuse and shell. cases tn_ the making. 
example to Britain. 1 


-eoffee with high romance. 


.The only woman’s work. at the Royal Factory is honorary, 
y , 


and concerns, that chief duty of the gentler sex condensed 
in the memorable formula, .‘‘ Feed the br ute.”’ 

- Lady Lawrence, whose.‘ 
shalled-a Munition Makers’ Canteen Brigade, whose duty and 
delight it ig to dispense. huge chunks of cake and steaming 


mugs of coffee to the wor kers at tea- time, and in the wee sma’. 


hours that seem the longest of all: 

The work. of this.‘‘arm ofthe service,’ now. gratefully 
recognised by authority and rapturously welcomed by thou- 
sands of ‘‘ chents,’. is one of the most arduous pieces of 
voluntary labour in connection with the war. No fair weather 
clause protects or excuses it, no difficulties of darkness, no 
perils of cold night air alter its regular clockwork pro- 
gramme. The men pay ‘practically net cost of material, 
no gratuities other than verbal] benediction being given; but 
the clients’. gratitude is real and heartily expressed. . In 
their neat blue costume, ladies, including some of high degree, 
trudge over the rough* granite setts, pushing noisy and 
refractory milk barrows as if it were their ordinary daily 
calling. 

A scene which cannot be missed is the market in Beresford 
Square. Its main object in life is the sale of fr uit and sweet- 
stuffs, which are now in great demand all day and every 
day. An American cousin ‘‘doing’’ the Arsenal by way of 
a rest after lunch might readily ‘be excused for reporting 
that the British workman lives chiefly on oranges and toffee, 
so constant is the crowd of purchasers. 

This.scene leads naturally to the inquiry, 
mennot at work in the daytime? ”’ 

This is answered by .the ‘‘ shift’’ system. A man wants 
rest, while machines, at a pinch, can do without it. Hence 
one-half this great industrial army has twelve hours ‘“ off”? 
at the same time, the usual hours being 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
and vice-versa. The vice-versa division, or night workers, 
who live or lodge in. Woolwich, have, after the necessary in- 


“Why are the 


More ‘ Pills’ for the Kaiser. 


Scene in a French muni- 
tions factory. 


and can- - 


“man ’’ is at the Front, has mar- 


“some hundreds of the houses are practically finished, and 


-a distance need apply. 


tervals for rest and refreshment are deducted, a little leisure 
for recreation. This is taken in various forms, but one of — 
the most popular seems to be a stroll through the town, / 
with a halt in the market square. There, in the evening, — 
‘Bill’? and ‘‘Tommy’’ meet and fraternise, until such a — 
crowd collects that a view from an upper window shows — 
nothing but hats. ‘(Punch and Judy” gather a crowd of 
children of all ages, and during the daylight hours a 
‘‘darkie’’ takes ‘‘ miniatures’? of the knights of labour. — ~ 

One of the leisure-hour pictures that will cling longest to 
the walls of ‘this observer’s memory is that of the combina- 
tion churchyard and playground close to the Arsenal. gates. 
On rising ground, with a restful river view, but hidden from 
the town, God? s acre on Parson’s Hill has- ‘been pressed into 
the double service of rest for the living and the dead. 
Workers bring their wives and children here. Seats are as 
plentiful as graves, and laughter has altogether supplanted 
tears.. On the next seat to mine, Darby, in working clothes, — 
fessins in undertones with Joan, and children flit like booted 
butterflies round an, old’ monument surmounted by a life- 
size British lion in stone. The name underneath ib is 
British; anyhow. : 

Woolwich has plenty of mdoor amusements prepared for ay 
rainy day or a dull evening, and the money which would 
otherwise burn holes in Bill’s pocket finds plenty of scope 
for its possibilities in the halls and shops. Hence the tempo- 
rary prosperity of the town, which is making up for many 
lean years of War Office economy, when the minimum. Arsenal © 
staff was reduced to 8,000—one-fifth of its: present strength. — 
~ The workers are not all spendthrifts, in spite of their — 
lavish outlay in unaccustomed luxuries. This is proved by _ 
their enormously increased Post Office deposits, which have — 
trebled in quantity and also trebled in size, making a total 
increase of nine hundred per cent. 


of machine shop in a munitions factory 
in France. 


General view 


The Woolwich workman, the real home-grown article, has 
acquired a name for sobriety and thrift. But he is now in the ~ 
minority, and his reinforcements from across the water seem 
less careful of their purse and their good name. More 
women are noticed sitting and standing about in the — 
taverns than a temperance reformer would care to see, but ~ 
many of these may be of the visiting class. As there is now 
not a house, not a room, to be found empty in the district, 
it is certain that a lar ge proportion of the present inhabi- 
tants are new-comers: Ri eae 

This question of immigration was one of- the first. abeae 
problems arising out of the Arsenal’s -“ full: steam. ahead.” 
To a sbameranie extent it is being solved with all speed by 
the War Office; whichis planting a garden. village: (Of S aa 
thousand homes, at the foot of Shooter’s Hill. For this idea 
and its rapid development the authorities deserve all the 
congratulations that may be spared to so roundly abused’ an- 
Office. The site, close to Well Hall Station, is ideal, and the 
plans, which might so easily have been. ‘‘ official,’ are~laid_ 
out on the most approved ‘‘ garden”’ style. In three months 


within six months of the contract the whole village is ex-~ 
pected to be complete. There is no suggestion of a prema-| 
ture weakening or a down-hearted policy about a war scheme 
which includes the building -of model towns near the arma- 
ment works. The houses are designed on pleasing architec- 
tural lines, and planned to accommodate various grades of 
workers and sizes of households, at rentals of 10s. up to 
16s. 6d. a week. At present, none but Arsenal workers from 
Some of the journeys now made — 


eg as le to be made tals : aes being no chance of a 
kedown within easy reach of the Factory. In some cases 
“railway fares take an alarmingly big slice out ‘of the 


sh has been said, both in and 
Parhament, on the question 
management at the Arsenal. 
py: it has been patoed to. i 


a and ne: grievances, which 
“real enough, are being met 
some show of success. 


18 to the te ialations of new 
shinery, | long overdue in delivery 
d tedious in adjustment. There 
2 also been attempts to adapt 
ing plant to new ee ents. 


ek ea ana Sciked for a long 
e, in spite of the kindest and 
the harshest treatment. The 
hine was left in disgust to its 


must always ane percentage of defective production. © This 
annoys the - workers. and officials, being frequently due to 
auses which neither can control.’ Wear and tear of dies, or 
ight alterations ‘of gauge, or even concealed defects in the 
metal may | during ‘one of many processes negative a large 
“amount of costly labour. Then it is rarely possible to 
ensure that in a manufacture covering scores of processes 
th e never shall.be a scarcity of work in some department. 


men, however, have little to complain of, as time- 
workers are paid while waiting, and piece-workers are 
allowed to. charge on a time scale when not supplied with 
; al. The. yey vely. ee piece prices being 
A case 


Girls making shell cases. 


Types of the houses built by the Government for workers in Woolwich. Arsenal. 
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slower one on the same job and: the same machine. Huge 
earnings, not infrequently stretched in the telling, are only 
made by the very highly skilled workers. Sagres of the 
lathe work is so extremely fine that good engineers from 
high-class shops, used to working to 
100ths of an inch, are unequal to it, 

Apparently Woolwich has accu- 
mulated all the labour it needs, for 
it is stated that men are now being 
drafted to large private works 
under Government control, 

There is much coming and going 
everywhere, by rail, tram, bus, and 
ferry; that splendid institution, the 
W oolwich free ferry, having the 
‘time of its life. ¥ 

“In addition to its munition w orl, 
Woolwich is busily engaged in re- 
cruiting, the workers being pro- 
tected from importunity by their 
badge; and in leaving the City of 
Steel by a pleasant country way I 
am reminded by a long procession 
of wagons bearing the sign of the 
Red Cross that the fine hospital in 
Well Hall Road has been among the 
foremost factories for remaking that 
one indispensable munition of war, 
the soldier. That hospital is 
crammed with stories, and haunted 
with the spirits of imperishable deeds 


ADVICE FROM A SOLDIER'S WIFE. 
sends to the 


Territorial ”’ 

““Morning Post’’ the following 
letter from a soldier’s wife, which 
might well be taken to heart by all 
“talkers ’’: 

“Tam very glad you have signed the general service form 
imdeed. I take it like this. No sacrifice is too great. If 
everyone went on that principle the war would soon be 
gloriously won. No one should consider themselves. If you 
respond to the appeals of those in authority, you can’t do 
more. You have done your best, and you can safely leave the 
rest. I’m sure you are as dear as anyone else’s husband; 
but I don’t always fuss about it. If God sends you out, He 
will look after you; and if He takes you, He w illdook after us. 

“It’s not your fault, but I really ‘don’ t think you are doing 
much good where you are at present. So, if you want your 
wife’s advice or what she-thinks, leave no stone unturned, 
however boring, to respond and co-operate with those who are 
‘running the show,’ and hang advancement, etc. 

*«Tt isn’t always the most loyal, brave, patriotic, etc., who 
come into the ‘limelight,’ and I don’t care one spot what 
anyone else says or anything. The men I admire are the ones 
who do the un-showing jobs, the dirty jobs, the dull jobs, the 
il-paid jobs, and such-like, with a cheerful face and no com- 
plaints. ‘They are the truly noble, and their reward comes 
after.”’ 5 : 
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The Gas 


The-inner history of the sad affair depicted in this photograph has not been made known through the Berlin wireless—and — 
doubtless never will be. The picture shows-a Zeppelin hangar with the remaining wreckage of its contents. Have the 
Allied airmen been “ at it again? ”: 


+ This ‘photograph is a striking example of the extreme measures to which Germany has been reduced so far as metal - is con- 
cerned. The empty tinned food cans and all refuse of the battlefields are collected and placed under armed guard. They P 
are returned to Germany and treated for the extraction of every ounce of the varlous metals that they ee) in connec- i 

tion with shell manufacture. : 
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Poet Returns Wounded 


ma rivate E. Andrew, of the 1st Grenadier Guards, who,achicved fame by composing poetry on every engagement that he took 

> part in, is now back in England. He delights the men at home by reading to them his poetical descriptions of battles. In the 

first photograph he is seen declaiming the following lines :— 

; eee ' Tho’ they were many, we were few, 

- We stuck it like all Britons do. 

Fig. (2) shows a motor machine gun in acti 
7 = Pee ONS i 


We. fought, them hand.to hand that day, 
And not an Englishman gave way.” 
on. (3) British soldiers in Flanders with native maidens. 
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- On Board “H.M.S.. Crystal Palace”’ 


Landsmen Transformed into Sea Dogs by the R.N.D. 
By Toye Vise 


N its time the Crystal Palace has housed many exhibitions; 
but none more human in its appeal or more quick witn 
interest than the fine and jolly men of the Royal Naval 
Division who are now quartered under its great glass 
roof. 

and march, 


All about the grounds and all day long they drill 
march and drill, signals are flashed and bugles 


The Palace grounds are used as a gymnasium for the recruits. 


blow, and the air and atmosphere of the place breathe of the 
preparation for war. 


Time, with that touch of irony that he loves so well, has 
turned Paxton’s Palace of Peace into a forcing house for 
recruits ! 


On board ‘‘H.M.S. Crystal Palace’? the training is so 
thorough, so efficient, and the men themselves so keen to 
learn, so keen to be away with those others who have Britain’s 
fair name in their keeping, that the Admiralty are able, in 
three short months, to transform a pale and enervated raw 
recruit into a splendid fighting man—evenly bronzed and hard 
as nails. The R.N.D. is very proud of its record of having 
trained or nearly finished the training of some twenty thou- 
sand men. More than three-quarters of these men are now 
at the front. 

On the day that I went to the Palace, there was a helio- 
graph at work. J stood on the terrace steps, and miles away 
saw the silver flashing in the green of the woods on the hill 
sides, And in the Signal School of the depot the messages 
thus thrown by the sun were easily recorded. Signalling 


The writing-room, fitted up by the Y.M.C.A., is well supplied 
with literature and periodicals. 
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forms a Boat important, pats of the training of a great number # 
of the men in the R.N.D.- In the school instruction is given 
in wireless telegraphy, flag signalling, and mast-head light 
flashing, in which. little winking windows talk in the Morse 
code to other little winking windows. The record of the. 
school in intelligence stands very high, and over 800 men havo 
been passed out for service with the Grand Fleet or on coast 
defence work. 

In one corner of the football ground, with a widely gaping, 
empty grand stand looking on, I saw about twenty men play- © 
ing netball, all of them capless, white flannel-shirted, and 
sleevele ess from the shoulder. aN 

‘‘ Aren’t they fine, aren’t théy a picture ? » said thei lieute- 
nant, to-me, his voice full of a father’s pride.‘ These 
fellows are all instructors, They are just keeping themselves 
fit. Jove, don’t they enjoy itp Just like cats, they are. Say 
that? Young tigers eyery one of them. 4 

‘“And do you know where I found them? Well, it isn v7 a 
ee question, so Pll tell’ you, Pl tell you aoe what they are 
no 

If you put the accent.on the word ‘‘ they ” in what follows ig 
you’ll get it pretty much as he said it to me. - < 

“They didn’t hobble out: of. the rat-gnawed Ark with 
Admiral Noah.*.They’d not even served in the British Army 
nor the British Navy. No navy; no army} no service to their — 
names. They were not dug up: from villa gardens with their 
beards all weedy and wormy, and jammed into uniforms and ; 
bursting their belly-bands—because they | had once, oh, yes, 
once—upon—a—time instructed a squad or two in archaic: drill, 


drill, they’d never mastered, and if mastered | clean forgot. 
Not they ! Z 


aos 


‘‘ Off duty.” A well-earned rest in the Palm Court. 


“Look at ’em—and a few months ago every man jack was a 
recruit. Recruit! Picked them out of the ranks. I chose 
every man myself or he picked me by volunteering. Three 
minutes’ talk, and I know whether a man’s any good for the - 
job. He’s got to be sharp in'his answers. Why not ask them: 
a aM questions yourself?’ : 

e threw his head back with a eaick little jerk, sgitchad 
his Pee. and called out to a petty officer. The man ran and — 
stood to attention before us... His arms hung straight by his 
side_and showed from wrist to shoulder like shining brown silk - 
against the white of his shirt. I apologised to him for doing * 
it, but I could not resist stroking one of his arms—and. the ~ 
skin was silky to the touch. The arm was beautiful in its 
strength. 

“Where did you come from?” I said. - 

“ Glasgie.”? : 

‘* What were your ; ANS sti 

“A lino operator.” 2 

‘* Well, you don’t look-it now, at any rate, aed what | 
about going back to it when the war’s over, ee 

““To9 the printing—never!”’ he said. ‘I am an Pash apd 
a half taller than when I joined (although I’m twenty-eight) 
‘and over a stone heavier, and no fat. And this life’s fine.” ~ 

From the flagstaff flies the naval ensign and above it the” 
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Commodore’ s flag—a red cross, a white background, a round 
red-spot.in the top quartering, and a triangular piece nicked 
out at-the narrowing end. Here is the quarter-deck of the 
ship. Not a man passes but who salutes the flags in passing. 
There is a sentry to remind him, sharply enough, of tho 
respect due to the flags should he fail to salute. In vain I 

watched for a man who could so far for get himself. But they 

_-say of the Commodore, ‘ Yes, he’s kind, but d—d particu- 
lar.” The clock of discipline ticks very evenly. Among all 
’ the thousands of men, and of-all sorts, ages, and conditions, 
~ there has been no court-martial. 


* “Well led and well fed. Nearly ten thousand men can be 
seated for feeding at the same time, and the kitchen arrange- 
“ments are such as to make this quite possible. -The food is “of 
~ the best quality, and itis a man’s own fault if he does not get 
enough, ‘for there’s no stinting. I saw one of the,men’s me ess- 
oms laid for: tea. A knife- and-fork tea, too. Every man’ 3: 
share of ham was separated from every other man’ s by grease- 
‘ proof paper. 

~~ There were little open-air ~ schools of -instruction datied 
about on the open grass, the men leaning ‘against -trees, 
taking. cover under shrubs, and playing a game of hide and 
scek ‘with the enemy. The schools cropped up in the most 
aunlikely spots. One school that sticks im my mind was an 
Sementary “class undergoing musketry instruction. The 


aw 


Life, both waking and sleeping, is made to resemble as closely 
as peste the actual thing as it is at sea. Hammocks take 
_ the place of beds, 


schoolmaster in. khaki sat upon his heel, with a rifle across 

his knee, and gathered about him were some fifteen to twenty 

lads, all keen] y interested in what he was saying. Some of 

the hoys were'lying easily on a little slope, and others sat 

about with their legs crossed tailor-wise. Instruction mado 

easy; instruction made interesting.» In a very quiet voice the 
— instructor explained every detail in proper rifle sequence, and 
as simply as possible. The boys took it in greedily. In their 
way they are just as keen as the Commodore himself. Alert 
to the dead seriousness of the whole thing. 

The seeping quarters of the men are all bunked as they aro 
in the Navy. The floors have been covered with a strong 
wooden Pamework of little pens, and in these pens the ham- 
mocks are slung, usually three hammocks to a pen. During 
the day the: hammocks are all neatly lashed in true. Navy 
fashion, looking lke so many big white cocoons ringed with 
rope.. The deck planking here, as in the other quarters, is 
scrubbed-and swabbed down daily with disinfectant, 

In the general clean-up since the Admiralty took over the 
Palace over thirty-five tons of dust have been removed. Every 
{ nook and cranny, every roof rafter, every ledge, and even the 
pei age Ra Ss aber dnd ae statue of the Kaiser’s grandfather, has had its brush and 

‘The Palace terraces serve admirably for ‘‘ route marches.” clean up. 


icians, we the recruits love nothing better than to step out to its lively 


i d of excellent mus 
_ The R.N.D. band is compose Be seer 
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~ 20,000 Women Demand the Right to Serve 


“ The women of this country can help, and help enormously. I believe they can help us through to victory.’’ Those are 
Mr. Lloyd George’s words to the unforgettable demonstration of. 20,000 women who marched through London on July Als 
eeeantine the right, as daughters of the Empire, to assist in war work. Fig. (1) Britain, Belgium, and France in the 
» = procession, Belgium being represented as a stately figure in sombre garments walking with bare feet. (2) At various 
places on the route of the procession were tables where women were able to register themselves as willing - to underta é war: 


7 e { 


work, (3) Mr. Lloyd George addressing the’ women on the Thames. Embankment. : 
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° 


-¥ HAD the pleasure and pride of walking in the Womans’ 
. Procession last Saturday. The skies were lowering, the 
_ wind blustered, and fine rain slanted under the um- 
Py, = brellas of the spectators. It was not a day for pageants 
____~ and processions; so the two most vivid impressions left 
__ upon my mind were, first, the figure of Belgium, shattered, yet 
_ _ defiant, marching along careless of the mud about her bare 
feet; and next, that same mud as it lay blistered and puck- 
_ . Marked on the greasy pavement. 
_ There \is to some minds nothing more depressing to the 
* _ spirits than these same pavements where every blister, every 
mark, records a human footstep that has.passed, bringing 
with it its share of dirt, taking away with it a meed of dirt 
im exchange. It seems to epitomise the sordid, sullen side of 
life, and makes the soul shiver. 
~ So let us'turn to Belgium; there, at best, the horrors are 
-~ outweighed by the honour, the tragedy is forgotten in 
exultation, And yet that figure of a woman, noble despitedger 
soiling, undaunted despite her many wrongs was curiously 
typical of the attitude of every woman in that vast procession. 
_ As it was seen first under the Boadicea Statue, the mind 
instinctively thought of the thousands and thousands of 
--women who had marched to the conflict of life since the 
_ British Queen, roused by- many wrongs, had ted her undis- 
-  eiplined army against her disciplined foe, only to_suffer the 
defeat which, up till now, has dogged the footsteps of the 
‘ et sire woman's 


: 


FD 


3 cause. Ana 

“ so the ques- 
tion came 
once more. 


Will it be-so 
now? 

To judge by 
the faces in 
the procession 
one would say 
“1m possible.” 
Of all sorts 
and sizes, ail 
ages and com- 
plexions, the 
expression 
upon all was 
that of confi- 
wus dence, of ex- 


‘Testing a finished ammunition box to make 
“sure that the gauge is accurate. 


: pectation. Confidence that they had reached the turning 


point, expectation that the long months of weary waiting, of 
idle patience, were over. What those long months have been 


_ to many women, Christabel Pankhurst has put into one word - ’ 


_. agony. It has-been an agony of patience. To see things 
_ going wrong which you know you and your kind could remedy ; 
to hear opinions prevail against which every atom of the in- 

: tuition which is woman’s by birth cries out overwhelmingly— 
this is,indeed, an agony ! Men, accustomed to judge of all 

_ things public, all things political, and to consider their. judg- 

- ment final, ean have no idea of the forlornness with which a 

- swotan of brain threads the mazes of her life, knowing that, 
even if she has the clue, it is no use to herself or to others. 
"Now for the last twelve months almost every woman who 
~.marched in Saturday’s procession has been feeling that for- 
-lornness in. greater or lesser degrec. Many of them, for 
- jnstance—though the fact is not sufficiently recognised—-had 
‘Jong months ago signed on for munition work through the 
- Labour Exchanges, which, did they choose, could tell of wholo 
bands of capable women who offcred themselves for whole-time 
‘service last March, and have been awaiting employment ever 
‘since; employment not forthcoming because the men’s unions 
‘have been urable, to make up their minds about female 


f 


dabout ¢°*.\ "s 

So the expression that showed » siT 
Belgium, an expression of sorrow and determination, was 
to: be seen on many another face in the procession, 


i i backgr f London 
memory of it, seen against a background o ) 
aeige ee i and who could 


- murk, will long remain with those who saw it, 

= vnnderstand ‘1b;°-=—- =P ie oo . 
_——s-' The pageant of the Allies was pretty enough—a. little a 
ficial, yet still good— but one was conscions of a desire to ge 
it past and done with, and come to the real eee “ 
-woman’s claim to be allowed to serve her conniry. The ands 
‘ Potting away at patriotic tunes were an interruption me a 
ess unpleasant according to the tune they chose, some 0 


ut os a 


fy 
on the face simulating 


~~~ ~The Womans’ Procession 
. Some Impressions and a Moral 
ee 3 _ By FLORA ANNIE STEEL 


A : _ Author of ‘“India Through the Ages,’’ ‘‘The Gift of the Gods, 


é 
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” “Knight Errant,”’’ ane 


no aes doing their best to vulgarise the whole; 
ae are fe ear ee elled past them to the serried lines 
ennants ue, Ww ° ; 
gctid'of 2 Ge Nae a nee quaintly uneven 
On and on they came—the uneven b i bebe tts eee 
: ea 
mal crowd. 
re te ee ne EreY amid grey, driving clouds, the 
tics; the sanctuary aise Bava ke Etor a De ORS tes 
arts a sept for themselves all the long 
Tt needs imagination in a man to realise, to enter into the 
heart of the scene, But no matter what views one holds re- 
garding woman and her work, the seeing eye must see the 
sharpness of the contrast, must adrhit the pathos of it all. 
Of Mr. Lloyd George’s speech to the deputation and 
demonstration there is not much to say. Naturally it is 
impossible to utilise the services of fifty or sixty thousand 
women—mosily untrained—with one sweep of the pen. None 
expected this, and though some of us cast hungry glances 
backwards into the long months that have sped, fruitlessly, 
and wondered if they might not have brought many strokes of 
many pens, we were all content to hear that somehow and 
somewhere our idle hands might be employed to help save 
life. It is a woman’s immemorial task, and the crowd, when 
they cheered the phalanx-of nurses who walked in the pro- 
cession, showed that all unconsciously they recognised the 
fact. 
But the part 
of Mr. Lloyd 
Gieior se.'s 
speech which 
- brought most 
satisf action 
was that in 
which he said 
deliberately ; 
“The National 
Register is a 
complete 
statutory  re- 
cognition of 
the point that 
it would not 
be possible 
effectively to 
organise 
the resources of the nation until you mobilise the 
women of this country as well as the men.’ 
_ Here, then, is our right indisputable, our Magna Charta for 
the future. We can afford to wait until there is time to 
‘“ organise, mobilise, and bring into operation the. new indus- 
trial army,” of which those 40,000 marching women were but 
faint.indication. But beyond this the Minister of Munitions 
gave hint, of something which in its way brought as much 
satisfaction. He ‘said that pending the actual utilisation of 
the women’s services ‘!an. organisation—a really national 
organisation—might be set up for the purpose of registering 


above the roar of nor- 


Smoothing down and chamfering ammunition ~ 
boxes, 


- the names of women who are prepared to devote the whole of 


their time to any task for which women are fitted in the turn- 
ing out of war miaterial.’? Now this’ qualification “really 
national,’?. read beside the previous assertion that women, 
equally with men, were a national asset, seems to point to the 
possibility that the failure of the Labour Exchanges to deal 
with the organisation of women’s labour has been definitely 
recognised, and that suitable women will be asked to under- 
take the task, not only of registering names, but also of 
establishing training centres. There must be no more in the 
future of the scrappy instruction which ceases for women as 
soon as male students arrive. There must be no more foot- 
jing mistakes such as asking a woman who entered as 
mechanic and skilled chauffeur whether she would learn to 
milk a cow. One could fill pages with such depressing errors ; 
but the hope that women will be allowed to deal with women 


as men are with men springs eternal and closes the lips. MS 
Lloyd George ringing 


So with those ominous words of Mr. 
in our ears: ‘‘ Here we are just panting twelve months behind 
to catch a foe who had been preparing for years, aoe great 
demonstration ended, his final ‘‘ but we shall do it’? enabling 
us to give three cheers heartily for the Army and pote 
which have never failed us, and never will so long as English- 


women bear brave sons and true. 
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A Franco-British Social Interlude 


3 


See es 
These official photographs illustrate little incidents in the operations in the Dardanelles, where the restless activity of the 
Allies is causing great anxiety to the Turks. Fig. (1) Admiral de Roebeck introducing Admiral \ Nicholson to General 
Gouraud on board H.M.S. Lord Nelson. (2) A sea-dog who is sure of his sea legs. One of the crew of the British submarine 
E 14-on the forepart of the vessel as she runs awash. (3) Moistening the parched ‘ips of a wounded Turk, 
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z Breasting the Stream with Horses and Equipment 


. The photographs illustrate the way in which our soldiers at home are training to ford rivers, and to land men, horses, 
guns, and equipment on the opposite shore. The rafts shown were made with barrels and poles. The horses swam over, 
being either towed by. raft or guided by a soldier swimmer. Fig. (1) Two horses swimming, guided by soldiers on a raft. 

2) A raft, loaded with rifles and equipment, being. towed across the water. (3) Soldier and horse swimming across the 
A river, (4) Loading a raft with equipment, é 
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Kaiser’s Hordes as Looters : 


Denials that they have committed wholesale destruction in the towns of Flanders and France have been sent out by the 
Germans for the benefit of neutrals. Photographs, however, give the lie direct to the Huns’ declarations. Fig. (3) A 
street scene in Courcy. The Hun first wrecks the houses and then despoils them of any objects of. utility. that remain.. 
(1) Belgian regiments bivouac on the sand dunes. (2) Belgians making use of a ruined farmhouse to stem an enemy advance. 
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-eonnection with the 


Famous Soldiers of the Hour: 


The War Budget, 


~ Major-General E. A. H. Alderson 


great statesman, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 


F England is at war, we are at war,’’ once said Canada’s 
and events, which 


he did not then foresee, have pr oved the truth of his 


words. 
second battle of 
Ypres, there appeared the names of 662 
men of the Canadian contingent, 44 of 
whom had been killed or died of wounds 
received in action. The story of the stand 
made by the Canadians at Ypres, in stop- 


' ping the Germans from reaching Calais, is 


X 


one of the most glorious in the history of 


the Empire,and Sir Max Aitken,the Record - 


Officer serving with the Canadian’ Expedi- 
tionary Force, was justified in writing of 
their exploits: ‘‘ But as long as brave 
deeds retain the power to fire the blood 
of Anglo-Saxons, the stand made by the 
Canadians in those desperate days will be 
told by fathers to their sons, for, in the 
military records of Canada, this defence 
will shine as brightly, as in the records of 
the British Army, the stubborn valour 
with which Sir James Macdonnell and the 
Guards beat back from Hougoumont the 
Division of Foy and the Army Corps of 
Reille. 3 

~The Commander of the Canadian Expe- 
ditionary Force, Major-General E. A. H. 
Alderson, O.B., is not a Canadian, but he 
earned the highest respect of the mounted 
Canadians who served with him in the 
Boer War. The sequel to that service 
may be seen in the selection of General 
Alderson to command the Canadian Con- 


tingent, that has earned undying fame on the 


- continent. 

Major-General Edwin Alfred Heryey Alderson is the son of 
the late Mr. Edward Mott Alderson, of Poyle House, Ipswich, 
‘and, born in. 1859, he began his military career in 1878 as a 


d 


with its two actions at Kus- 


‘ Kebir, 


_ which he had not joined. In 
1884 he was with the Nile 
Expedition, in command of 


_.the Mounted Infantry Camel - 
- Regiment—called ‘‘ Camelry,”’ 


Alderson in that. particular 


subaltern in the Royal West Kent Regiment. 
said of him that he is one of the finest specimens 


soldier-sportsman in the Bri- - 
tish Army, and in his own 
words, he has “ hunted all his 
life,” for he was “ blooded to 
the open and the field with the 
Essex and Suffolk Hounds, by 
a famous M.F.H., Ben Mor- 
gan. General ‘Alderson first 
saw active service in the Boer 
War of 1881, and he has been 
known to congratulate himself 
on two things. The first is 
that fortune hag thrown him, 
as a: soldier on active service, 
where there have been 
hounds, and somehow he has 
always managed to get hold of 
them. His second’ bit of luck 
has been, in his view, that, 
although an infantry soldier, 
he has done all his five cam- 
paigns—the present is his 
sixth, as a mounted man; that 
is, with the Mounted Infan- 
try, that strange arm of the 
service which Rudyard Kip- 
ling once thought fit to sub- 
mit to genial chaff. 

Following the Boer ae 
the Egyptian War of 1882, 


sassin and the fight at Tol-cl- 
brought further valu- 
able experiences to General 


branch of the Army service 


for short—and after a eacll: of 
peace service 1896 found him 
in South Africa in command 


X 


In the Empire’s Roll of Honour, 


published in 


July 29th, 1915. 
of Mounted Intantry .in the Mashonaland Expedi- 
tion. It was in this year that he received the brevet rank 


of Lieutenant-Colonel, and a year later, when he returned to 
England, 


he 


Major-General E. A. H. Alderson. 


It has been 
of tho 


European * 


e 


The infantryman, 


was 


appointed Deputy-Assistant-Adjutant- 
General at Aldershot. This post he held 
for two years, and in 1900 he was again 
in South Africa fighting as a leader of 
Mounted Infantry. In 1902, he had 
reached the rank of Brigadicr-General, 
and_was A.D.C. to the King. Other 
peace services followed, and General 
Alderson expected to finish his career in 
the Army in the course of the present 
year. He had, in fact, just taken over 
the control of the South Shropshire 
Hounds when he was appointed to the 
command of the Ist Mounted Division, 
and later to the Canadian Contingent. 
General Alderson is not only a capable 
soldier, but he has the gift of writing, 
and has at least three readable books to 
his name. In these he has drawn upon 
his experiences both on the field of battle 


and in the huntin® field. One of the 
most interesting and instructive of his 


books was entitled, ‘‘ With the Mounted 
Infantry of the Mashonaland Field 
Force,’ and is believed to be the only 
good account of the operations in that 
short campaign. 

In that book General Alderson ex- 
pressed very sane views on the subject 
of mounted infantry. He denied that 
this arm of the service aspired to, or 
ever could assume the role of cavalry. 
he pointed out; fought on foot, and was 


helpless if attacked on his horse, whereas the horse of the 


cavalryman was part of his equipment. 


‘‘ His motto,” said 


General Alderson, recalling an anecdote that will be enjoyed 
y ’ Joy 


by most Suffolk men, 


ai 


should almost be James Pigg’s ex- 


elamation when asked to get off and pull down the fence for 


Pomponious Igo, 


A scene in a captured village outside Gorizia showing the 
advanced Italian troops, after entering the village, indicating 
the direction the army must follow towards Gorizia. 
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‘Ar niver 


gets off.? The creed of the one 
is. ‘Stand steady, fire low, 
and no living being can get 
near us’; the motto of the 
other, ‘Swords out, knee to 
knee, and we can smash any- 
thing.’ ’’ 
It is ohe of General Alder- 
son’s convictions that no man 
takes so readily to soldiering 


as a sportsman, and particu- 
larly a man who rides well to 


hounds. In support of. this 
opinion he quotes the _ fact 
that Lord Kitchener in South 
Africa not only allowed, but 
encouraged the presence of 
hounds in Pretoria. 


General Alderson, in 
‘“‘T/Arme Blanche,’ on the 
cavalry side of the service, 
about whose military value 
there was considerable dispute 
at the close of the Boer War, 
says: ‘‘There are those who 
say that the days of |’arme 
blanche are over. I do not 
believe this for a minute. On 
the contrary I am sure the 
accidents of ground, mists, 
ete., and, above all, over- 
strung nerves, will give the 

glorious cavalry arm opportu- 
nities now just as in the days 
of yore.’ 

Cavalry has not had many 
opportunities in the present 
war, but—it’s time may come 
when the Allies begin the pro- 
cess of driving the Huns out 
of Belgium and Northern 
France. 
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Germans Pay Enormous 


E 


Public opinion throughout Russia is stiffening up, and the determined that in the long run the enemy must be beater 
af gs Peer . ‘their advance on Warsaw the Germans suffered appalling | 
bilisation and organisation are being gradually perfected. The : es ; 
ey . ane ; e 2 fy The passage of the Dniester proved a real death-trap, a 
eagerness of even most obscure provincial towns to work for the crossing had in several places to bo abandoned on account | 
Army is unlimited, and the peasants are quietly but stubbornly ‘accurate and destructive gun fire. of our Ge _ Accordi 
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Hindenberg can only do one of two things—either he must com: 


‘ion received from military circles in Munich, the new 
an offensive in the East will ultimately fail through lack of plete his offensive on a line proportionate to the number of his 
rcements. These could only be obtained by withdrawing troops, or continue his offensive on a constantly extending and 
is absolutely therefore constantly weakening line, thereby risking almost 


from the Western front, which, however, n' 
inevitable defeat from the concentrated Russian Army. 


and tt is eansequently thought that Marsnal von 
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Few cities have been the cause of so much bloodshed as Warsaw. For centuries, before its capture by Russia in 1813, the 
Polish capital was contended for by Swedes, Russians, Germans, and Austrians. Both Germany and Austria have held posses- 
sion of Warsaw. The city was awarded to Prussia at the third partition of Poland, and held until Napoleon ‘entered it in 1806. 


The Austrians seized Warsaw in April, 1809, but were turned out two months later. Top picture: General view of the centre 


of the city, including the Cathedral. Bottom left: Monument of Sigismund II1., King of Poland. Bottom Right: The 
Russian Regiment Church. : ee a 
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North, the West, and the South-east. 
yield the military results which had been looked for. 


Bis recorded that before leaving for the front in Poland 
f the Kaiser, Marshal von Hindenberg, and Baron von 

He! Falkenheyh, the Chief of the German Staff, had a pro- 
longed conference in the castle at Posen. 
ays of this conference official bulletins disclosed a gene- 
rman} offensive Bone Ee the whole of the vast line 


in 
; rom "Praanyel to ra on the a‘ idtula, just oppo- 
; sit2 * to tho 
mouth of the 
Bzura; South- 
west of Wana 
saw towarls 
Radom; in 
South- eastern 
Poland from 
the Upper 
Vistula to the 
Bug below 
Sokal; and on 
the Dniester 
below its con- 
fluence with 
the Sereth. 

In the im- 
petus had 
been combined 
the: = total 
united force of 
Germany and 
Austria with 
the exception 
of the Sra0ps ee on the western and Italian frontiers 
for defensive purposes. 

Even at the beginning of this war it was hardly supposed 
_ that the spectacle would be witnessed of the manhood of the 
two Central Empires of Europe, mature and immature, im- 
__ pressed en masse. So broken, however, are these multitudes 
to the iron rule of Prussian. ‘absolutism ‘that the German mili- 

ary ma has proved able to do what Napoleon, after his 
Sreeoditiad 6 Russia, could not do. The last levies ordered 
_ by Napoleon deserted wholesale. The last levies called up 
“by. _the Government -at Berlin passively accept their fate. 
__- The aim of Germany in this onset is beyond any doubt. It 
is to. defeat the Russians before the Turks are compelled to 
_ give way: It is, if possible, to break up the Quadruple 


Photo taken in the trenches at Ypres a few 
moments vetore these men received the _- 
order. ‘to epaeye the enemy. 


Entente before the new inchoative Empire of the Prussian 
is to 


unkers over Austria. and Turkey goes to picces. It 
-drive Rumani 
~ Bulgaria from their 
neutrality, and to— 
save the situation 
in ARTOBCE 5. BRI = 
There the — in- 
“trigues- of the- 
- Queen,. _sister ‘of the 
Kaiser, are seeking _ 
to. ‘thwart. the popu- 
ill. “King: ‘Con- 
seized 
‘with a sudden ill-. 
ness on the eve of 
ie Ms country’s deci- — 
has since been — 
kept in the strictest — 
‘The 


U boat stopping a 


Within a few ~ 


The Story of the Great War 
The Triple Attack on Warsaw 


This development springs from the. failure of tho 


merchant vessel in the Channel. 
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a4 _ By James C. Backhouse 


AIL ibe Se ailable forces of Germany and Austria have been combined 


in the movement against Warsaw from tho 
Lemberg expedition to 


“It is the effort of Germany to defeat R 
ie to break up the Quadruple Entente before the Turks have to give way. : ASS ON oe 


a ee: E .- existence on this throw. 


The Kaiser has staked his political 


to become a possession of Austria, That means, in fact, a 
possession of Germany, for on the hypothesis that the Prus- 
sian Junkers may win in this war, the independence alike of 
Austria and of Turkey would be an empty form, perhaps not 
even that.. When Governments hand over the command of 
their armies to another Power they have no will apart from 
that Power. 


transfer is for the period of the war only. 


The whole-political fortune, therefore, of Prussia’s megalo- 
maniacs has a 


been staked 
on this throw. 
Tf. there hag 
been any ques- 
tion hitherto 
of the trans- 
ceudant. im- 
portance — of 
our operations 
in Gallipoli 
the doubt 
must from 
this time be 
set at — rest. 
Successful in 
Gallipoli . we 
bring the 
structure of 
German. ~ am- 
bitions down 
like a house of 
cards. 

The situation 
then, in the Eastern theatre of war is one to be weighed on 


An 
Ben 


* Drink to me only with thine eyes.” 
incident in Flanders which recalls 
Jonson’s famous lines. 


its realities. Can Germany defeat. Russia before Great 
Britain and France can defeat Turkey ? 

Tt is a problem of opposing military probabilities. . The 
weight of probabilities is heavily against Germany. She is 


seeking to readjust the balance by a vast spasm of energy. 

Let us look at the military position. Av first sight it may 
appear confused. A little analysis, however, will leave its 
broad features clear. 

Take the German movement across 
with. 

The object of this movement has been to get behind and to 
turn the Russian position along the Ziotalipa, one of the four 
rivers which in this region of Galicia flow into the Dniester 
from the ridge of hills south of Lemberg. gach affords a 
defensive line of-no little value. It has already been pointed 
out that so. long as 


the Dniester to begin 


ne the Russians hold 
this river region 


they are in.a situa- 
tion to threaten 
from the rear any 
attempt to advanco 
against Warsaw 
from -the South- 
east, having em- 
berg ‘as its base. 
That is equivalent 
fo making amy such 
attempt out of thd 
question. So long 
at the same time as 
the Russians hold 
in strength their 
position resting on 
the Vistula, North 
of Krasnik, a Ger- 
man advance upon 
Warsaw from the 
South-east must 
have on the one 
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side of it this menace from the Russians along the Ziotalipa 
and the Bug, and on the other side of it the Russian menace 
of a counter-thrust from Krasnik towards the San. Such a 
counter-thrust would impert] the German line of comimunica-. 
tions and supplies, and either force the armies of Von 
Mackensen, based on Lemberg, to retreat before the neck of 
the pudding bag closed upon.them, or to perish of starva- 
tion, or to surrender. : : 

Now, the army of the Archduke Ferdinand of Austria tried > 
to drive the Russians from their positions to the north of — 
Krasnik, and failed with crippling losses. There can be no 
question as to the character of this reverse. The Russians 
took more than 20,000 ‘prisoners. | In. a word, the Archduke’s 
army was for the time put out of action. Here, in short, 
appears to be the weak’ link in the German-Austrian chain. 
Further, in the battle on the Gnitalipa, the most Westerly of. 
the four confluents of the’ Dniester already spoken of,- the 
army of General yon Linsingen was so severely handled that to 
carry these several lines of river defences by direct attack. was 
evidently found an operation too costly. to he’ practicable: 
Besides, even assuming success, it would take no inconsider- 
able time. _ 

The move across the Dniester beyond the Sereth, the most 
Wasterly of the four rivers, is consequently an effort to find a 
guick way out. It is an effort to compel the Russians, if pos- 
sible, to abandon this river region; to drive them North; to 


bring the forces of von Linsingen into line with those of von 
Mackensen; and thus to cover the rear of the drive towards 
Warsaw by way of the main railway through Lublin. ~ 

No small importance then, it will be seen, attaches to these 
battles on the extreme left or Southern wing of the Russian 
front... In view of the great political results looked for from 
the advance upon Lemberg it was above everything insistent 
that the German Government should hide the fact that the 
advance had yielded no military advantage. One means of 
doing that was to make this vast and costly expedition appear 
as part merely of a still larger scheme—a thrust against War- 
saw from the North, from the West, and from the South-east 
at one and the same time. 

Harlier efforts against Warsaw have been made in some one 
direction judged to be for the time decisive. Marshal von 
Hindenberg is said to have warned the Kaiser that to reach 
Warsaw by way of Lemberg was not practicable. The story 
goes that he was dismissed from the Kaiser’s presence with 
anger. Jt seems a safe conclusion that von Mackensen’s 
expedition was, when launched, deemed sufficient. 

Now, however, in addition to it, von Hindenberg’s plan of 
a drive across the fortified frontier of the Narev has been 
revived, and the Kaiser himself has taken over the direction 
of the operations to the west of Warsaw. So much appears 
to be the outcome of the Posen conference. 


to drive the Russians eastward. The assumed purpose hag 


‘partly from Galicia, partly from the West, and railed to Bast 


Interior of a workshop at Krupp’s, the Hun factory at Essen. 


-Poland. 


man column of attack from the North has been! fi 
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On the extreme Northern wing of the German front in the 
Baltic Provinces large forces, under the command of Gener 
von Buclow and yon Falkenhausen, have been endeavouring 


been to compel the Russians to transfer masses from tho 
centre and south, or at any rate to stop the sending of rein- ~ 
forcements in those directions. Possibly enough some such — 
diversion has been hoped for. The real purpose, however, is — 
conquest. The Baltic Provinces are considered, like Belgium — 
and Holland, as rightly a part of Germany, which ought to 
be recovered. BERS a 
A moment’s consideration is enough to show that if thrusts 
against Warsaw from the North and from. the West had been 
in contemplation when von Mackensen began his expedition 
to Lemberg, it was the most manifest of blunders to postpone 
them until his army had got into difficulties. “It seems as ~ 
clear as anything can be that these efforts are after shoghty 
Are three thrusts against Warsaw from as many different — 
directions more formidable than one thrust? . Most people 
would be disposed ‘to reply ‘‘ Certainly.” But in fact they 
are not. Each has to be made with smaller forces. . Ger-— 
many has not been able suddenly to conjure up out of whe void ~ 
two more Mackensen phalanxes. What has happened is that — 
four army corps of the best troops have been withdrawn, 


Prussia in order to fortify the movement through Northern 
If the Russians were to throw very strong forces 
on to the Narev section of their line and into Northern — 
Poland—forces, that is to say, more than sufficient to offer a — 
successful defence—these German troops would be railed | 
round to Lemberg, and would appear where the Russian line 
had been thinned. These are the shifts to which on the East — 
the Germans have been reduced. The strategical railways are 
being worked to engineer surprises. Er re a 
Look at this process a little more closely. The men are — 
packed for days and nights on end in cattle trucks or coaches. 
In between are spells of the hardest campaigning. - Now — 
soldiers, German or other, are after all men, and with powers — 
of endurance that are limited. It is perfectly safe, therefore, ~ 
to say that this necessity of rushing troops about from South 
to North and from West to East or vice versa, has ‘‘ taken it 
out of”? the German Army as much as the stiffest marching | 
and fighting. The necessity, however, is growing, and will — 
grow the longer the war continues. feet t ce 
That is not all. The geographical obstacles barring the 
way to Warsaw from the North are as great as those barring 
the way from the South-east. The chief and reinforced Ger-— 


s. SIRES 
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Prussia through Mlava and Ciechanov to Warsaw. This line 
crosses” the Bug just to the Mast of the fortress of Novi 
; Giorgesk. The fortress itself is situated at the confluence of 
the Bu and the Vistula, on a tongue of land bounded by those 
great-rivers. It is conceivable that if the Germans should 
ch the Vistula between Novi Giorgesk and the mouth of 
‘Bzura, which is twenty miles lower down, they would 
attempt to bridge the river. The Vistula is here three- 
juarters of a mile wide. The only points at which it would 
e sible te throw bridges over in the face of hostile guns 
e two, where the waterway flows round islands of some 
nitude. But both these places are within range of the 
: ns of Novi Giorgesk. The alternative would be to attempt 
the crossing of the Bug further to the Kast. Penetration — 
ito Russia across the necks of firm land lying between the 
st and solitary marshes alone the Bobrka and the Narev 
t practicable. Comparatively small forces of Russians 
ere hold up armies times over as numerous. 


Tm a word the approaches to Warsaw from the North and 
the South-east are limited. The one wide and open 
h is from the West. There, however, the armies of 
ndenberg for three months dashed themselves against 
issian lines in vain. This may well appear to the Ger- 
ans an ill-omened battle-ground. The, Russians haye been 
remaining on the defensive and tightening their lines in 
Northern Poland because they are perfectly well aware that, 


all round”? scheme of attack, the decisive arca of the 
struggle is North of Lemberg and from Lemberg to the 
re is no need at this present juncture for the Russians 
to launch into any general counter-offensive. At the bottom — 

f Russian stratezy is a sense of space quite foreign to the 
rést of Hurope. Russia includes nearly two-thirds of the Con- 
tinent. .At the bottom of it, too, is a° distinctive sense of - 

Russia impinges upon the Wast, where the age of 
s is reckoned not by centuries, but by wons. It has 
een well said that the Russian way is not to chase after, 
‘but to wait for victories. At the bidding of a gloomy despot © 
German and Austrian hordes are being sent to destruction 
the swamps of Northern Poland or on the fringe of the 
ess plains of South-west’ Russia. After all, their 
destruction there is more certain and likely to be more rapid 
than on the plains of Hungary. i 
_ A fact to be grasped is that such mass armies or armed 
hordes are too huge to be dispersed like the smaller armies~ 
of times gone by through the shock of battle. They are used 

‘Siscee res 4 aniahtes % - E 
up under the pressure of military superiority. In that. lies 
the explanation of much in the campaigns both Hast and West 
that has appeared strange to people led to expect operations, 
or, rather, spectacles of war which are in truth out of date. 
‘This is an element in the conflict which fortunately the Allied 
commanders have mastered. They have not attempted the 
task of breaking up these hordes. They have set out to use. 
‘them up. They know that under its superficial aspects of 
‘modern: armament this is a struggle with swarms., 

Is the necessary military superiority on the side of the 
Russions? The answer to that question is to be found in the 
events of the Eastern campaign from-the beginning. Could 
anything save military superiority have resisted the successive 
German and Austrian onsets? 

Of late there has been a show of German activity on tho. 
;, and, in particular, attacks against the French lines in 


-paign in the East is a revelation which the German Govern- 
‘ment would find at the present moment highly inconvenient. 
‘It has to be made out that larger forces have been sent or are— 
on their way West than have been sent. The wastage of life 
‘on the Hast has to be concealed until it can be in appear- 
‘ance justified. ‘When a despotism,.’’ says the historian 
Lamartine, ‘‘ begins to rely upon lies, it must go on lying to 
he bitter end.’ The despotism of Prussia has made deceit 
one of the mainsprings of its policy. All history would be 


contradicted if ig were not at the finish hoist with its own 


ehard.ce = ee. 
rman Government has also at any cost to keep up the 
‘success in order to maintain its tottering credit. 
he one condition on which, short of open confiscation, 
ybtain supplies. Necessity for the concealment of 
8, necessity of obtaining supplies upon promises which in 
ikeli ‘can never redeem, give rise to the necessity 
: -at any sacrifice of life. This the vicious 
icy of falsehood has led. ae 


‘it is not the immediate purpose of 


despite the advertisement that has been given to this latest” 
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Russia to put into the fighting line more troops than are 
needed for defence. For the ereater part of its length the 
Russian front has become roughly parallel with the two outer 
lines of the four*main railways which converge into Warsaw 
To encumber these raihvays with the transport of and with 
supplies for unnecessary masses of: troops would hamper and 
not help. It is manifestly the best policy to get ready the 
reserves in the most efficient manner and to hold them pre- 
gh to strike in the decisive direction at the decisive tithe 
ee pd a of the struggle, as before, Russia will have the 


SEND A COPY HOME 


Dont iend this te your 
pal as it spails the 
"circulation, 
MAKE HIM BUY ONE. 


MALTA, sth JUNE, 


1\VU PENCE 


PEACE DECLARED! The return of the K-NUT 


The above is a facsimile of the front page of an amateur 
soldier’s journal which is produced at Malta, and edited by 
Lieut. EF. Coplans, R.A.M.C.-T. A sum of £10 was raised 
for the wounded on the sales of the first number. We repro- 
duce below some excellent verses by a Territorial. which 
appeared in the issue :—_ 

FROM AN OUTPOST. 

I’ve tramped South England up and down 
Down Dorset way, down Devon way, 
Through every little ancient town 
Down Somerset and Sussex way. 
I mind the old stone churches there, 
The taverns round the market square, 
The cobbled streets, the garden flowers, 
The sundials telling peaceful hours 

Down Dorset way, down. Devon way. 


j The Meadowlands are green and fair 
Down Dorset way, down Devon way, 
The clover scent is in the air 
Down Somerset and Sussex way. 
I mind the deep-thatched homesteads there, 
The noble downlands, clean and bare, 
The sheepfolds and the cattle byres, 
The blue wood-smoke from shepherds’ fires 
Down Dorset way, down Devon way. 
Mayhap I shall not walk again 
Down Dorset way, down Devon way, 
Nor pick a posy in a lane 
Down Somerset and Sussex way.. 
But though my bones, unshriven, rot 
In some far distant alien spot, 
What soul I have shall rest from care 
To know that meadows still are fair 
Down Dorset way, down Devon way. 
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- Postal Heroes in the Fighting Line 
A Branch of the Civil Service which has given of its best to the Empire ar 
By Harry Dubery ; eee 


Colours, and the stream of recruits continues, the 

only check. being the needs of the public at home, 

the possibility of the serious dislocation of the 

posta! service compelling the officials to hold some 
‘men back for a time. 


Paes thousand postal workers have joined the 


To enable the general public to understand the important | 


part that these warriors are playing in the war 
they must. be divided into three sections. There 
are, firstly, the Army Reserve men, Ite has 
been the policy of successive Governments to 
employ these in the Post Office in ever- 
increasing numbers, and as a result when- 
the first great call came the Service was 
stripped of thousands of its best men; 
men in the prime of life, who departed 
north, south, east, and west to join 
every section of the fighting forces as full 
efficients. As a result postal workers were 
engaged in every one of the great naval 
and military. operations of the opening chap- 
ters of the war. Many. fell. and some were 
taken wounded in the great retreat last August. 
One describes how he was in action by August 
23rd at St. Ghislain. 


the -firing line about five  o’clock. Eighty 
thousand British were operating against one million of the 
enemy, who came on shoulder to shoulder five or six deep. 
Their losses were appalling, but weight of numbers ulti- 
mately carried them through. He fell wounded in the leg 
when only two hundred yards from the enemy, and was 
afterwards captured. Others had hairbreadth escapes, but 
regained their regiments. Some, too, lost their lives when 
the Cressy, Hogue, and Aboukir were. sunk, others were 
in the Pacific Squadron that suffered so severely at the 
hands of the Germans, while their colleagues were aboard 
the ships which, under Admiral Sturdee, so completely 
turned the tables on the enemy. All through the winter 
in the trenches, in flooded Belgium, in the stormy waters 
of the North Sea, they were among those who kept watch 
and ward, The plain, blunt letters to friends and_ office 
colleawues contain the records of many an heroic deed that 
passed unnoticed in the welter of strife. 

As early as October 29th a postman had won the Victoria 
Cross. Lhe official record runs: ‘‘ For conspicuous bravery 
near Festubert when, after their trench had been taken by 
the Germans, and after two attempts~ at recapture had 
failed, they (Jieutenant Leach has also been decorated 

with the°V.C. for the same incident) voluntarily decided 
on the afternoon of the 
same day . to recover 
the trench: themselves, 
and working from tra- 
verse. to. traverse at 
close quarters with 
great — bravery they ~ GERMAN 
gradually succeeded in ent tener FORT. 
regaining the  posi- mene >» 
tions, killing seven of MACHINE GUNS 32 NEVCH Sy 
. : > 
the enemy, wounding Sop 
two, and taking six- 
teen prisoners.”’_ 

Since that occasion 
postal- workers have 
won their full share of 
honours, the Distin- 


Rifleman F. R. Wade. 
2 Killed May 23rd. Volunteered 

tS The same day he was to carry a wounded man back =~ st at oe ae 
wounded in the battle of Mons. He got into from the front trenches, and ing the familiar handwriting describing the inci- 
was caught by a sniper. fe ; 
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CAPTURED BY P.O, RIFLES, 5™ CANADIANS, 
AND STRATHCONAS HORSE 


GERMAN THIRD LINE TRENCH CAPTURED BY CHARGE 
OF P.O. RIFLES : ¥ 
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The less-known division of postal soldiers is probably 
the one engaged on the actual postal. work of the Army. — 
For this work there has been created a specially trained body — 
divided into two sections, known as the Royal Engineers’ 
Postal Section and: the Royal Engineers’ Signal Company. — 
The first-named work from a base in London, and the whole 
of the correspondence to and from the Army passes through — 
their hands. Three months ago they were dealing — 
with over 500,000 letters and 50,000 parcels eveny — 
day from England to France, and receiving over — 
200,000. in return. The mothers, wives, aud, 
sweethearts will appreciate the existence o fe 
this wonderful organisation which keeps them , 
within forty-eight hours’ communication of ~ 
their loved ones. They. will agree with Mr. 
Hobhouse, who said, ‘‘This connection. isa 
indispensable to their continued value as a ~ 
fighting force. There is a grcat moral value — 

in the close, constant, and immediate touch \ ~ 
which can. be kept up between the troops 
serving in the trenches and theit friends and — 
relations at home.’’? Imagination can picture the 
tired step hastening and the dull eye brightening YW 
when, after the brutalities. of the trenches, the — 
Army postman is seen bringing the letters contain- — 


dents of domestic interest and joy and the heart- — 
felt hopes for the safety of loved ones. Catto Ea 
Nearly two thousand are actually in France, and every — 
regiment has its quota appointed; others guard the mails to 
and from the fighting lines, while to some falls the duty of 
actually opening a field post office within sound and. reach 
of the bombardment. Their. risk is not so great as those — 
actually in the fighting line, and up to the present they . 
have been peculiarly immune. from serious casualties. In: 
the retreat from Mons the Army came down ontop of the | 
Postal Section. Mails had to be destroyed, and the men’ ~ 
went into. the fight with rifles and spades. Even on this — 
occasion their luck never deserted them, and, although many . 
were for a time missing, they practically all turned up on the ~ 
British side, one having to hide for over three weeks in the 
occupied territory before he ultimately got through. On a 
recent occasion the Germans found the range of a British — 
postal hut, and the occupants had to seize their stock, beat — 
a hurried retreat for a mile, and open up again under a tar- 
paulin supported on poles, returning later to find their — 
previous habitation utterly demolished. Writing recently 4 
from the Dardanelles, one of the postal section describes — 
soms experiences. They pitched just behind the second — 
trenches and in front of the artillery. A general engage-~— 
"ment took place. The. § 
ground beneath them — 
shook with the violence 

of the “bombardment. > 
The roof of their tem-— 
porary shanty came — 
down in pieces. Turkish — 

~ shell and shrapnel was ~ 
- jy bursting ~~ all ~ around. 4 
They decided’ the: posi- 
tion was too unhealthy _ 

’ fora post. office, and*fell 
“back a mile and’a half. 
‘behind the artillery and~ 
established~ themselves 

in a sort of natural dug 
out. Later’ on the 


~~ 


guished’ Service Medal 


and the Military Cross 


have been gained fre- 
quently, while. others 
have been © mentioned 
in despatches, or have 
received promotion on 


the field. In the Dar- 


danelles they’ - have 
been no less to. the 
fore, and if Mr. Her- 
bert Samuel, the 
Postmaster-General, is 
tempted to . speak 
proudly in public of 
the work of his men 
on the battlefields, his 
pride can be  under- 
stood. 


GERMAN SECOND LINE TRENCH CAPTURED BY CHARGE 
OF P.O. RIFLES 


GERMAN FIRST\ LINE TRENCH ‘ P 
OPEW FIELD 


ss CAPTURED BY BOMBERS 
Ns OF P.O. RIFLES RO, RIFLES 
: l DE 
SNIPERS F ; LES " 
Mh % : 800 YDS. Tsao Bags (70 CHARGE 


ALLIES FIRST LINE, TRENCH 
P.O. RIFLES BEDFORDS 


PLAN OF THE BATTLE OP FESTUBERT MAY 2157 267 
| 342 | 


~ judge. the — shell | 


went down to the bea 
for mails, but had to 
shelter under piles: of 
biscuit’ boxes for tw 
hours ‘while the bom- 
-bardment went on. They~ 
“soon learned how: + 


sound, but, as_ 
writer remark: 
“‘Pancy entering regi 
_ tered letters and tim 
a shell at the same 
so that you can dod 
under.’? There are, 
course, humorous int 
dents; the above writ 
helped to rescue a m 
ber of the A.S.C. 
Nees Ar. 5 
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charge of tins of jam. A shell fell in the heap of 
man, although uninjured, was smothered from 
ches "thick with the jam. A proposal of mar- 
from a wealthy but rather elderly French lady on whom 
Seis 
experiences 
ther taking Lon- 


Anglo et co eae 
; probably - be- 


7 


ng Wrench ladies, 
er correspondents 
will not always 
st in their habit of - 
ting in pairs for the - 
ke of the, propricties. — 
e are plenty of re- 
for this section, 
ne are waiting to | 
it with, ‘Kitchener’ Sv 
And if in the 
ar future the postal 
sat home is not 
50 efficient | as 
After the great fight. 


Field Sienal Company have quite as exciting a time. 
rking in conjunction with the Headquarter Staff in char ge 
0 he field telegraph and telephones all along the British 
t, they have performed magnificently a work the import- 
é of which cannot be overestimated. It is right to men- 
here, a) that other telegraphists are attached to the 
; Navy working the wire- 
less, and all “have their 
days of adventures and 
periods of monotony. 


in the Dardanelles, one 
of the Army Headquar- 
ter Signal Company 
writes: ‘‘We are in 
sight of land; the Navy 
picket boats come along- 
side the transport. The 
Turks commence to pep- 
per us, our battleships 
reply, and soon our first 
batch> of infantry are 
landing. Our signal unit 
receives orders to get 
3; jnto the small boats, the 
n are singing comic songs. Shrapnel flies all round us, 
but we are not hit. Our boat reaches the shore; we seize 
our instruments and stores, and rush for the nearest gully. 
Pier Ausixahans take the hill in front with fixed bayonets. 

‘is a grand charge. We dig a hole in the side of the 
to accommodate the telegraph instrument and the 
a lines work well; we are able to quickly 
ue two ‘breaks that occur during the day, and 
J] we are in touch with our brave lads in the 
The need to furnish this section of the 
that skilled telegraphists are prohibited 


t Sergeant A. J. Dunn. 
sSaraidaa in battle of Festubert. 


In- 
eistet: ete his company, and was 
_ subsequently killed, 


ais. 50 gore 
om joining anything else but the Field Signal Company. 
The postal men who have had the most thrilling experi- 
ence are those who. belong to the Post Office Rifles (the 
of London. After being billeted at Hast Grin- 
: Srowboror gh, and Abbots Langley, 
es landed at Havre on March 17th. They 
spent a few days completing their training 
and Headquarters Staff were so impressed by 
their ‘efficiency that they were moved right 
up to the trenches, and found themselves 
ing side by side with the Irish Guards. 
For a time all went well, “Acting purely on 
ieee casualties were, low, and but 
or the heavy bombardments the position was 
_ But they were moved on, and on May 
22nd were ordered to occupy a half-captur ed 
ad connecting the first line trenches of 
Germans. with the first line trenches of 
ilies. The bombers went in, and soon 
hitful duel was raging between the Ger- 
and the postal men. The Germans 
j - pushed back, and as day br oke a 
: ieee hae aas was built up. In the 
§ egan again with ‘both 
Hell 


A brilliant youn 


was let loose. killed by s 


Speaking of the landing. 


W. H. Stretton. 


shell, 
343. 


exceptional gifts of en- 
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Men dropped dead and wounded all round, but again the. 
Germans had to retreat.. In. the morning, after another 


deadly engagement, the sap-head was finally cleared, and 
with a rush the first German trench was won. A rough 
trench was dug at an 
angle, and along this 
trench and in the field 
behind the Post Offica 
Rifles lay in open forma- 
tion till the word wag 
given to charge. Here 
they came under the fire 
of the German machine 
guns andthe heavier 
artillery posted on a 
ridge to the right of the 
German centre, and suf- 


fered serious lage eS) but 
the second line of Gera 
man. trenches was cap- 
tured, and, with the aid 
of the 5th Canadi lans, so 
was the third. The Post 
Office Rifles were almost 
spent, but there was a 
final rally, Strathcona’s 


= Horse (dismounted) 
Postal servants and others recovering from wounds,  ¢@ue up on the right, 


and, playing a magnifi- 
: cent part, the Cotaer 
position was won, and the ridge cleared of German artillery 
The three D.C.M.’s‘given in this fight represent but a aaah 
percentage of the individual deeds of bravery. 


The boys are still in the trenches. ‘The General in com- 
mand has been to thank them. (Mr. Herbert Samuel and Mr. 
Herbert Pike Pease; the P.M.G.;'and his Assistant, have been 


out to see them, The 
ranks have been refilled 
from the 2nd Battalion, 
and a jollier crowd could 
ndt be found anywhere 
along the front. 

Many of them hold 
Civil Service educational 
certificates, some have 


tertainment, .and the 
strain is constantly re- 
lieved by amateur thea- 
tricals, charades, and 
primitive skylarking be- 
hind the lines. 


Sergeant H. Hodsdon, 


Th pee kay an 8th Bat- 
Been a elas One talion London Regimont (P.O. 
round to the recruiting Riffes), 
sergeants to persuade 
postal employees to enlist because they make splendid 
fighters, Thirty-six thousand is a good number, but the 
numbers grow from day to day, and the public will hear 


further of the postal workers at the front. 


GERMAN ADMIRAL GETS ANGRY. 

Vice-Admiral Wirchhoff 
To cover up the 
> British 


A particularly fiery article by 
appears. in the ‘‘ Hamburger Fremdenblatt.”’ 
failure of his own service he vents his spleen on th 
Navy in the following terms :— 

“The magnificence and decency of British naval warfare 
have ‘been “especially emphasised by two features of? its 
strategy and tactics—first, the permanent and systematic pre- 
servation of the Dreadnought fleet; and second, the arming of 
every merchantman several months azo with 
guns and Maxims-to combat submarines, This 
was done with the intention of savitig their 
battle fleet till the last moment, in order, 
presumably, to make a better impression, and 
meanwhile the merchantnien have to protect 
themselves by playing ‘the part of franc- 
tireurs 

<The brutality of British naval methods 
becomes ever worse. The noble Britons ob- 
serve that the war is rapidly becoming a 
matter of life and death to them, and that. 
things are already serious. Both by land and 
sea “they are displaying a baseness. which 
defies all the laws and rules of decency. 

‘Down with the ships and boats of our 
worst enemy, whether they be warships, any 
‘kind of merchant steamers, or—harmiless fish- 
ing vessels! The bode the sea is roomy, 


stal entertainer . ‘enough for them all.’ 


June 28bh« 
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When Will Constantinople Fall? 


Will Constantinople fall before the Huns can achieve any definite result against the Russians? Upon the answer to 

that question depends much ‘of tho political significance of the war, and our gallant men in the Gallipoli Peninsula are 

straining hard to accomplish the task of breaking through to the capital of the Turks. Fig. (1) Tommies on a huge—and 
helpless—Turkish gun at Cape Helles. (2) Turkish prisoners behind their own barbed wire at Seddul-Bahr. 
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The Italian chef, whose culinary ability is so well known to the epicure, is an artist in his own line. His expertness 

suffers little when circumstances deny him most of the facitities afforded in the kitchen of an expensive restaurant. The 

first picture shows him at work in the field supplying the meals of his countrymen in arms. The second photograph 
eet depicts a human incident in an Italian trench-shelter—two soldiers ‘‘ writing home.” 
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Tommy Takes Lessons in Cookery . 
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Soldiers are being trained at the National Training School of Cookery in London for service as Army cooks, and it is” 
likely that waste in the Army cookhouse will be greatly diminished as the result of this expert tuition. Fig. (1) A 
group of pupils unravelling the mysteries of tasty dishes. (2) First steps in pie-making. 
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The reports from the Eastern front mako it clear that the Huns were only able to advance on Warsaw with the ‘aid of 

their poison gases. The tragic scene shown in the lower photograph has been constantly witnessed at various parts of the 

battle line. The figures shown on the stretchers are all victims of the German gas fumes, from which many of the brave 

fellows will never recover thoroughly. The upper photograph shows Serbian infantry crossing a log bridge constructed over 

floods caused by the River Sava. During the wet spell the Serbians had a very trying and uncomfortable time, which 
: they regarded, however, with their usual stoical indifference. 
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Huns’ Weapons Turned Against Themselves 


Against these brave French Allies of ours, as much as against our own soldiers, the South Wales coai strike was high 

treason, and if, as M. Gustave Herve says in the “ Guerre Sociale,” the British Government introduced for the minors a 

system of compulsory labour they would have deserved it. Fig. (1) A wounded Frenchman in a trench of the first line receiving 
first-aid treatment. (2) Organising a trench taken from the Germans._(Photographic service of the French eal paces 
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Ss Better Soldiers than the Germans 


for man our soldiers could hold the Germans easily.’? These photo- 
Fig. (1) Troops about to leave for 
in British hands—and therefore 


“im 
_\ Mr. Herbert Samuel, M.P., the Postmaster-General, recently told a public meeting that when he was on a visit to the 
. 


British front, Sir John French declared that “ man 

_, graphs show some types of British fighting men who can thus outmatch, the Huns. 

Northern France. (2) Kilties returning from the trenches for rest. (3) Hunnish prisoners 
q : well cared for. 
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Ridding Northern France of the Huns ; 


The British lately drove the Huns out of tho village in the foreground of the first photograph, and the hills in- the distance 
now form the line of the Allied front, which is held by the French. The lower picture shows another once fair spot in 
Northern France which is now in ruins, but from which the Huns have recently been driven out. 
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CREATWAR BUDCET OFFER READERS 


BADGES OF BRITISH & COLONIAL REGIMENTS 


: WE 


hy 


HE “War Budget” is offering its readers exact copies of the badges of British and Colonial Regiments 

and the Navy. In the orange-tinted border of the front cover of this issue will be found a Cash Coupon 

| & __ of the face value of 3d. This Cash Coupon will be accepted by the “ War Budget” as part is ayiieak for 
. any of the badges specified below :— 


fe 


E 4 _»* 1 Argyle-& Sutherland. 44 €th Dragoons. 94 16th Lancers 5 
ry — 2 KOC. , 45 Denbighshire Y. 95 17th Lancers. vac ae am ee 
ne 3 Army Cycle Corps. 46 6th East Surrey. 96 2ist Lancers. 147 Royal Wa vi k. 
4 Austrahan Ucmmcn- 47 EB. K i i y eS) 
ra ccmm: 7 E. Kent Yeomanry. 97 Lincolnshire, 148 Royal Wanwick Y. 
iH oar 2 wealth. : g 48 E. Lancs. , 98 Leicester. 149 Royal Marine. 
5 Artists’ Rifles. 49 Essex (2 Castles). 99 London Scottish. 150 Royal Welsh F. 
. 6 Army Pay Corps. 50. Essex (3 Castles). 100 Loyal N. Lancs. 151 Royal Trish F. 
7 Army S.C. ot: EoSurrey. 10+ Leinster. 152 Royal Flying Corps. 
8 Army V.C, ; 52 E. Yorks. goa 102 Ist Life Guards. 153 Royal Bucks H. ° : 
9 British Columbia. 53 Essex Yeomanry. 2 103 2nd Life:Guards. 154 Rough Riders 
-10 Buffs. 54 Gordons. . 104 London Rifle Brigade 155 R.F.A A 
i 11 Black Watch. 55, Gloucesters. 105 L,I; Rifles. 156 R.G.A, 
12 Bays. - £6 Gloucester Hussars. 106 Lancs. Fusiliers, 157 R.H.G. 
13 Beds Regt. 7 57 Grenadiers. . 107 Liverpoo! Scottish, ~ 158°R.A:M.C. 
14 Beds Y. 58 Grenadiers (G’nde). 108 6th Liverpool. 159 Rangers. 
= i: 48 Berks Y. 59 H.A.C. 109 19th London. 160 R.N.A;S. 
: Border. 60 Hampshire Cyclists. 110 23rd London. 161 R. Wiltshire Y. 
* ~ 17 Canada. €1 Highland Ll. 111. 7th Manchester. “162° Scottish Horse? 
a3 z paneaweoe 62 Hampshires. ? 112 Monmouth. 163 Scots Greys. 
. 19 Coldstreams. 3 €3 Herefordshire. 113 Montgomery I.Y. 164 Sherwood Rangers. 
20 Cinque Port.. f - 64 Herts. 1. Ye 114 Middlesex. 165°Shropshire Yeoin ty. 
21 Connaught Rangers. 65 Huntingdonshire. 115 Middlesex Y. 166 Sharpshooters. 
22 10th .. County of 66 3rd Hussars. 116 Machine Guns. 167 South Staffs. 
London. 67 4th Hussars. 117 Motor Machine Gun. 168 Scots Guards. 
23. Ath <3 %Geunty-. icf 68. 7th Hussars. 118 Manchester. - 169 S. Notts Hussars. 
Lon on. 69 8th Hussars, F 119 Munster Fusiliers. 170 South Lancs. 
24 17th . County of 70) 10th Hussars. 120 North Staffs. 171-\st Surrey Rifles. 
London. 71 11th Hussars. 121 Norfolk Yeomanry. 172 1st Royal Dragoons. 
25°20th County ~ of 7 A3th Hussars. § 422 Naval Brigade. 173 Suffolk Hussars. 
we London. 73 14th Hussars. =- 123 Newfoundland. 174 Surrey’ Yeomanry. 
26 Camerons. 74 15th Hussars. 124 Norfolk. - 175 Sussex Yeomanry. 
27 Canadian H., 48th. 75 18th Hussars. 125 Neptune. 176 5th Seaforth. 
28 Civil Service. Bs 76 19th Hussars. 126 Northampton. 177 Shropshire L.I. 
29 Cameronians = (Scct- 77 20th Hussars. 127 Northants Yeom’ry. 178 S.W. Borderers. 
‘ Boren thos at Ste 78 Hertford. 128 Ros oe berland 179 Sherwood Foresters. 
th City of London. aekili ’ usiliers. 180 Somerset L.I. 
31 7th City of London. Feige 129 Oxford & Bucks L.I. 181 Suffolk Regiment. 
32 25th City of London 81 ‘imperial’ Service 130 Public. Schools. 182-Seaforths. 
Cyclists, ri $2) Iandof Gourt ae 131 Post Office Rifles. 183 Wiltshire. 
33 Cambridge. : 83 Irish Guards ‘ 132 Prince of Wales Y. 184 Westminster 5 
34 Dorset. bs eA Isle of Wight. 133 Queen Victoria R. Dragoons. 
a 35 Duke of Lancaster's a i ens 134 Queen’s Westmtrs. 185 West Yorks. 
, Own. ; 85 2nd» King “Edward's 135°Q.0.R.W. Kent. 186 Welsh. 
. 3€ Derbyshire Yeom’ry. 86K Bees 136 Royal Irish Rifles. 187 Welsh Guards. 
37 Devonshire. ic 87 Ki -S.B. 137 Royal Scots. 188 Worcestershire. 
y > 38 Sth Dragoon Guards. 88 KE s Liverpool. : 138 Royal Sussex. 189 West Riding. 
‘ ~ 39 7th Dragoon Guards. Se : 139 Royal Dublin F. 190 W. Kent Yeomanry. 
40 Duke of Cornwall’s 89 rah Kensington R. 140 Royal Fusiliers. 191 Yorks & Lancaster. 
4 SS SUne : 90 King’s Own. . 141 Royal Scots. F. 192 Yorks Hussars. 
41 Durham L.I. 91 Sth Lancers. 142 Rifle Brigade. 193 Yorks L.I. 
tes -42 Ist Dragoons. . = | + 92 9th Lancers. - : = 143 Royal West Kent. 194 Yorks Regiment. 


43 4th Dragoons. 93 12th Lancers. 144 Royal Engineers. 195 Yorks Dragoons. 


ange The 3d. Cash Coupon will appear on the front cover of the ‘* War Budget” each week, - 
Rae Only the badges shown in the above list can be supplied. 
2 Ane badges, which are in the ferm of brooches, can be supplied in three quilties:— 
Rete Pees 4. Metal gilt or silvered (fully pierced). 
Bea ise -) Cee Sterling Siiver + 
as : 8. Solid get. Gold _ aries . 
_ These badges cannot be bought in the ordinary way for less than 2s. Od. for No. 1; 5s. 64. for No. 2; and 
= £2 2s, for No. 3: but the “War Budget” will supply them on the terms stated below :— 
- — Aproportion of Cash Coupons must he supplied by readers towards the full purchase price, and 
the balance of the purchase price must be enclosed with the Cash Coupons in the form of Postal 
- Orders (not stamps). What you have to do in order to secure any one of the three qualities of 
_ badges istosendfor:— . 
aia No. 1 Quality - 


> 


=  % Coudons and is. cash. 


: No.2 3, - = 10 Coupons and 8s. ,, 
; No. 3 os = =  50Coupons and £1 9s. 6d. eash. 


~~ Readers who wish to obtain a badge quickly, without waiting until they have accumulated the requisite number of 
Cash Coupons at the rate of only one a week, may purchase several copies of one week’s issue of the * War Budget,’ 
and give those copies which they do rot themselves require to a friend cr relative who is not at present a reader. 
-— Orders for badges should be sent to the Manager, The ‘‘ War Budget,” 12, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. The 
~~ name of the regiment and the number printed on the left must be stated on the order. Envelopes must be marked Badge. 
Badges will be supplied in any quantity required, and will be sent post free, whether ordered singly or in quantities. 
Messrs. H. Brandon & Co., of High Holborn, the well-known firm of regimental badge specialists, are co-operating 
with the * War Budget” in this scheme, so that the badges can be relied upon as faithful reproductions of the originals. 


[ 
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How the Cartoonist sees the War 


A gibeat British recruiting methods, 
from Siumplicissimus (Munich). Lord 
Kitchener is supposed to be saying: 
‘* Be patient, dear children of France, 
you shall all have your chance to 
fight for England! [ll see that the 
war lasts!’ 


Het! Quick! 


Bs 


c AMMUNITION! 


The Columbus Dispatch cartoonist 
shows Ivan Ivanovitch appea'ing 
feverishly to John’ Bull for ammuni- 
tion, and John is trying to find 
the key that will unlock the Darda- 
nelles padlock, 


{ KAS TaN | 


**Diplomacy,”’ is from the New York World, The Eurcpe holds in his hand a report lab 


heading inquires, ‘‘ Who is Writing It.’”’ 


see é lie - ‘*Who said Peace?”’ is the inscription abend oad 
This clever drawing, depicting ‘‘Militarism’’ and this cartoon by the New York Evening Sun. * i 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer shows Uncle Sam with the debris of law and ; 
order surrounding his path, It is significant of the difficulties which beset 
America, * 


Propaganda in Germany.’ — 


ishea oy the 
v Chronicle 
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THIS CASH COUPON will be accepted as cash in part 
payment to the value of 3d. 


for the Regimental 


COUPON 


Badges offered by the ‘‘ War Budget’? (No. W.B. 0065.) OUT. 


CUT THIS 


Have You a FATHER, BROTHER, FIANCEE, RELATIVE OR FRIEND SERVING 


IN HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES 


1 Argyle & Sutherland. 
2 A.O.C. 
3 Australian Common- 
wealth. 
4 Artists’ Rifles. 
5 Army Pay Corps. 
6 Army S.C. 
7 Army V.C, 
8 British Columbia. 
Buffs. i 
10 Biack Watch. 
ll Bays. 
12 Beds Regt. 
le)Beds Y; 
14 Berks Y. 
15 Border. 
16 Canada, 
17 Cheshire. 
18 Coldstreams. 
19 Cinque Port. 
20 Connaught Rangers. 
21 10th County of 
London. 
22 11th County of 
London. 
23 20th County of 
London. 
24 Camerons. 
25 Canadian H., 4Sth. 
26 Civil Service. 
27 Cameronians  (Scot- 
tish R.) 


28 6th City of London. 
29 7th City of London. 
30 25th City of London 
Cyclists. 
Cambridge. 
Dorset. 
Duke of Lancaster’s 
Own. 
Devonshire. 
5th Dragoon Guards. 
6 7th Dragoon Guards. 
ae of Cornwall’s 


Durham L.I. 

7 1st Dragoons. 
4th Dragoons. 
6th Dragoons. 
9th Dragoons. 

E. Lancs. 
Essex (2 Castles). 
Essex (3 Castles). 
E. Surrey. 

ZE. Yorks, 

Essex Yeomanry. 
Gordons. 
Gloucesters. 
Grenadiers. 

2 Grenadiers (G’nde). 
H.A.C. 


Hampshire Cyclists. 
55 Highland L.I. 
56 Hampshires. 


If so, wear the Badge of His Regiment, show 
that there is someone you regard serving his 
King and Country. But wear the right Badge 
exactly as worn by His Majesty’s troops. 


Messrs. H, BRANDON & Co. are the only Firm 
that manufacture and stock all the actual Badges 
made as Brooches, reduced to 14 inch. They are 
obtainable from all the leading Jewellers and 
Stores at the following prices :— 


Metal Gilt or Silvered, fully pierced... 2s. each 
Sreriing Silver ae i oS Psenode ys 
Solid 9ct. Gold ... Pn ace tea is 


The following is a list of the Regimental Badges 
in stock, and they can be obtained direct from 
Messrs. H. Brandon & Co., 317, High Holborn, 
London, W.C, :— 


Herts. IY, 
Hertfordshire. 
3rd Hussars. 
4th Hussars. 
7th Hussars. 
8th Hussars. 
10th Hussars. 
11th Hussars. 
13th Hussars. 
14th Hussars, 
15th Hussars. 
Y8th Hussars. 
19th Hussars. 
20th Hussars. 
Hertford. 
Inniskilling D’goons 
Inniskilling Fus. 
Imperial Service. 
Inns of Court. 
Irish Guards, 
Isle of Wight. 
2nd King Edward’s 
Horse. 


88 17th Lancers. 

89 21st Lancers. 
Lincolnshire. 
Leicester. 

London Scottish. 
Loyal N. Lancs. 
Leinster. 

lst Life Guards. 

2nd Life Guards. 
London Rifle Brigade 
L.I. Rifles. 

Lancs. Fusiliers. 
Liverpoo! Scottish, 
19th London. 

23rd London. 
Montgomery I.Y. 
Middlesex. 
Middlesex Y. 
Machine Guns. ; 
Motor Machine Gun. 
Manchester. 

Munster Fusiliers. 
North Staffs. 

K.O.S.B. Norfolk Yeomanry. 

King’s Liverpool. Naval Brigade. 

K.R.R Newfoundland. 

13th Kensington R. Norfolk. 

King’s Own. Neptune. 

Sth Lancers. Northampton. 

9th Lancers. Northumberland 

12th Lancers. Fusiliers. 

16th Lancers. 118 Oxford & Bucks L.I. 


119 Public Schools. 
120 Post Office Rifles. 
121 Prince of Wales Y. 
122 Queen Victoria R. 
123 Queen’s Westmtrs. 
124 Q.0.R.W. Kent. 
125 Royal Irish Rifles. 
126 Royal Scots. 

127 Royal Sussex. 

128 Royal Dublin F, 

129 Royal Fusiliers. 

130 Royal Scots. F. 

131 Rifle Brigade. 

132 Royal West Kent. 

133 Royal Engineers. 

134 Royal West Surrey. 

135 Royal Berks. 

136 Royal Warwick. 

137 Royal Warwick Y. 

138 Royal Marine. 

139 Royal Welsh F-. 
Royal Irish F. 
Royal Flying Ce ps. 
Royal Bucks H. 
Rough Riders. 

44 R.F.A. 


148 Rangers. 
149 R.N.A.S. 
150 Scottish Horse. 


151 Scots Greys, 


152 Shropshire Yeom’ry 
153 Sharpshooters. 
154 South Staffs. 
155 Scots Guards. 
156 S. Notts Hussars. 
157 South Lancs. 
158 1st Surrey Rifles. 
159 1st Royal Dragoons. 
160 Suffolk Hussars. 
161 Surrey Yeomanry. 
162 Shropshire L.I. 
163 S.W. Borderers. 
164 Sherwood Foresters. 
165 Somerset L.I. 
166 Suffolk Regiment. 
167 Seaforths. 
168 Wiltshire. 
169 Westminster 

| Dragoons, 
170 West Yorks. 
171 Welsh. 
172 Worcestershire 
173 West Riding. 
174 W. Kent Yeomanry 
175 Yorks & Lancaster 
176 Yorks Hussars. 
177 Yorks LI. 
178 Yorks Regiment. 
179 Yorks Dragoons. 


When purchasivg any of the above B-ooches from jewellers, ask for Brandon’s make, and see that you get it. Each one is packed in a red-covered, silk-lined box. 


HELP HORSES IN WAR 


OUR DUMB FRIENDS’ 


(A Society for the encowragement of kindness to Animals). 
Hon. THE BARL OF LONSDALE. 


BLUE CROSS FUND 


The Original Fund for Helping Horses in War 


President : 


THE Rr. 


by Supporting 


LEAGUE 


President: Lapy SMITH-DoRRIEN. 
Hon. Treasurer : SIR CLAUDE MACDONALD, 


Chairman: SIR ERNEST FLOWER. 


THOUSANDS OF WOUNDED HORSES ALREADY TREATED AT 
FOUR BLUE CROSS HOSPITALS IN FRANCE. 
HELP THE BLUE CROSS HORSE HOSPITALS IN ITALY. 
Daily demand from Wxpeditionary Forces for Comforts for War Horses, 


CANADIAN, INDIAN and MEDITERRANEAN EXPEDITIONARY 
FORCES ASSISTED. 


The value of this work is proved by the numerous letters of gratitude from 
Cavalry and T'ransport Officers, wh 


VISIT THE BLUE CROSS STAND, WAR EXHIBITION 
Prince’s Skating Rink, Knightsbridge. 
ARTHUR J. COKE, Sec., O.D.F.L. Offices, 58, Victoria Street, London, 8. W. 
SEES EL LPLOP EEE INTE IEE GSE FELL EDIE NTE DCD ELLE LED LID ISTE LEAL IE IS ALLE TIE TREND NET 


ich can be seen at the Head Offices. 


THE BUSY MANS TYPEWRITER. 


Used by the Secretaries 


to :— 


Rt. Hon. A. d, BALFOUR 


(First Lord of the Admiralty) 


Admiral LORD FISHER 


(Board of Inventions, 


Rt. Hon. D. LLOYD GEORGE} 


(Minister of Munitions), 


Rt. Hon. R. McKENNA] 


(Chancellor of Exchequer), 


AND 


H.M. KING GEORGE ¥.} 


THE BARLOCK TYPEWRITER Co., Ltd. 
12 & 14, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C, 


(The Honourable Artillery ‘Company 
the é gunners have ‘been regali 
are explaining 


of them. 


like this.” 


But 


ng their friends with stories of 
how the Huiis mect 


has been getting some 


they don’t smile like this w 


a bayonet charge. 


fun out of the bold Bosches. 
the great German Sausage Machine. In the above picture 
“ They always shout ¢‘Gamerade’ and put their hands 


hen their 


CHRONICLE === — 


During a ‘‘ summer vacation 


“ friendship ” is ‘‘ pointedly ” declined. 
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Fire From Heaven , 


\ 


Our artist here depicts a disaster to one of the German troop trains on the occasion of a French air raid over the Colmar- 
Strasburg line, in the heart of the territory wrested from France after the war of 1870. As the Allies are c nstantly 
adding to the number and power of their air bombs, and the airmen acquire new accuracy of aim, such ee PoiG val become ‘aid 
frequent along the lines of communication. An attack of this nature not only destroys enemy rolling stock and puts many Re 
men hors-de-combat, but ploughs up\the metals, causing considerable delay in the transportation of troops. The naid here 

: represented was also successful in damaging military workshops at Colmar. =e 15 : 


Sy StS eas 


The Story of 
ee Mighty Iss 


~~ ---Foreed on Germany by reverses in th 
resources. How the operations of the Entente 
underlies them is here shown, 


ae 


es 
eri: & 


ae ; 3 disc 
ig important. to realise first why Germany has been 
obliged to throw into the struggle for Warsaw. the last 
© ounce of, her man-power and. resources, and secondly, 
aa what the struggle means for her, even should Warsaw 
) = at the finish fall for. the time into German hands. We 
shall yeas little cause. there is:to. be.downhearted in 
Rx ev pr cee eee 
+ fo begin. with, this struggle has been forced on the Ger- 
) Mans partly by the impasse on the West, partly by tho 
seonomic and financial position arising from the prolongation 
the war. -L will. dealwith the military aspect first. 
Tn sthe, mi dle of last. October, on the eve of the great 
a ae Battle of the 
Vistula, phe: 
Germans 
reached West 
of 
the line~ they 
again reached 
last week 
through 
Blonie and 
Gora Calvaria, 
to Ivangorod. 
This Ime the 
Russians had 
-strongly — en; 
-trenched. Al- 
roady at- that 
time the Rus- 
Sians “had 


eT 


ei 


ye ‘of Merville, the furthermost point in 
France reached by the Germans, who- havo 
5 een driven back many miles from the 


:. tm the foreground is one of the barges taken Lem- 
: berg, invested 


“for conveying supplics to our troops. 
ace ate. Bee a . -Przsmysl, ang 
‘over-riin Galicia nearly a¢ far as Cracow. Of the two first 
Ime armics of Austria, one had heen-defeated-and destroyed 
‘af Lemberg; the other, or what remaincd *of it, had: been 
shut Mp in Prazsmysl 
“The Austrians, reforming their “forecs.by. the - first big 
“draft upon their reserves, placed these corps under the 
supreme command of General von Hindenberg. They totalled 
some 600,000 men.~ Hindenberg*had=also under his orders 
some 720:000 of recently embodied German Jandwehr, and 


Jandwehr reserves. > > ee 
In ‘face of these masses the Russians, fell back to the 
Vistula and the San. While a powerful thrust was made at 
“Warsaw. North of the Pilitza, on the front. between that city 
‘and Yvangorod, the Germans ‘and ' 
“Austrians tried to fight’ their way 
cross the San in order to get into 
substantially the position reached: by - 
yon Mackensen South of Lublin and 
Fast of, the Vistula.’ Hindenbérg has 
heen given’ thesupreme command be- 
- cause of his victory at Tannenberg, 
“which had made- “him the-German 
national hero. It is clear that he 
considered thé situation in Northern 
“Poland safe. ~ Meanwhile, “however, 
‘the Germans had been defeated at 
Augustovo, The situation was not 
safe, On the contrary, the Russians 
“struck at him across thé middle 
Vistula from Novi Giorgevsk, and 
“wrecked his scheme; 

_We can now ‘see that one reason 
for the recent German attack along 
the Narev has been to make a repeti- 
tion of this Russian mancuvre im- 
possible. They have been able to 
close in upon Warsaw as the centre 
from three sides. When armies are 
operating, as the Germans now are, 
~on-several lines of communications— 
- from Lemberg and’ Galicia, from 


i 


rr 
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sleep their ij 


Powers *mutually aid oneé another, 
The searching effect of the 


Warsaw 


A consecrated spot where French and British 
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the Great War 


ues Behind Eastern Strugele 
By James C. Backhouse 


e West, the struggle 


for Warsaw has compelled her to draw upon her ultimate 


and the far-seeing policy that 
struggle on Germany’s : 


military strength is also 

losed. : 
Posen and Silesia, and from East Prussia—convergence to- 
wards ..a common .centre is an elementary principle of 
strategy, 


Undoubtedly: then, looking at the map, the Germans appear 
to occupy .a better position than at any time. before..: Their 
earlier attempts-to get to-Warsaw were along some one line 
—from Galicia alone; from Posen and Silesia ‘alone -or from 
Wast Prussia alone: It is only towards the end of a yeac 


of war that they have realised it could not be donc. 

All the military facts, however, are not to. be gleaned by 
The effect of operations on the West has 
this Eastern. campaign from the 


looking at a map. 
been ‘stamped on 
Hinden } erg’ 
three preced- 
ing. drives— 
that which 
ended in -the 
defeat on the 
Vistula: —-last 
October; that 
which petered 
outlast © De- 
cember on the 
Bzura; and 
that. which 
. collapsed after 
the defeat at 


first, 


Przanych at 
the ond. of 
February— Lys, the oft-mentioned ‘scene of severe fight- 
were all mate ing; with La-Bassee canal. The Huns. hava 
with what, striven hard to make progress in’ this. dis- 


trict, but the Franco-British troops have heli 


proved. to-. be 
them ‘fast: 


inadeqg tate ; 
forces. But they involved an almost-incalculable waste of 
life and ‘of yesourees, and what. for, Germany was just aa 
bad—a waste of month after month of time. 

These -efforts were forécd:upon: Germany becausé when is 
hecame evident that their armics could: not reach Paris and 
settle?’ svith: France, there’ was, :short; of giving up. the 
struggle; mo-alternative but to. try to reach Warsaw and 
““settlo’’ with Russia: -It:cannotbe too clearly realised that 
this ‘change ot: plans, finally imposed upon Germany as a 
consequence of the first Battle of Ypres, is one of the great, 
vital; and-commanding facts of the: whole war. .-Indeed, it 
may be considered the great, vital, and commanding fact 
‘For more: than any other this:necessity has drained: Germany 
and Austria of their. strength alike 
in- reserves of men and in resources, 

Different. altogether would have 
becn the position if, the Allies: .de- 
feated:.on thé -West, the Germana 
had been able to throw almost their 
united force. East., To save their 
resources, «and to settle ‘with: Rus-, 
sia before the wastage of their force 
on the West had gone too far, they 
launched wpon these several unsuv- 
cessful ‘efforts. They have . been 
compelled, in order to earry out the 
present attack, to draw upon their 
man-power to the dregs. 

There is an idea that-the opera- 
tions. on the West have very little 
importance or méaning.- But indi- 
rectly. and all the time the Alles 
on. the West, by imposing conditions 
which make the successive attacks 
on Warsaw abortive, ~have been 
fichting the battle on the Kast just 
as much as the Russians have been 
fighting it directly. Conversely, of 
course, the Russians have been as- 
sisting in the battle on the West 


ast, side. by side. indirectly, but none the less actually, 
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by steadily contributing to empty Germany and Austria be- 
shind the Western fighting line. The Italians aid the strugglo 
in the East by keeping the best remaining troops of Austria 
Remember that the purpose is to 
bring down the Prussian military system once for all. That 
is the only way to ensure the future peace of Europe. This 
gives us a glimpse of the profound and far-seeing policy 
which underlies these united operations. 

Well, that is one of the facts not apparent by looking at 
the map. Another is the disparity in fighting value between 
That brings us to the 
second main point of what this struggle means for Germany, 
eyen should Warsaw be for a time occupied. 

An essential of military strength is that the various units 
—battalions of infantry, regiments of cavalry, or batteries of 
-artillery—should, as far as possible, be of equal tactical value 


engaged on the South. 


different masses of the enemy forces. 


and equal training, that is, should 
be of equal soldierly qualities. The 
chain should have no rotten links. 
In the British army this is a founda- 
tion principle. It is aimed at also in 
the armies of France and of Russia. 
In the German and Austrian military 
systems, however—the Austrian is a 
copy, and a bad copy of the German— 
particular attention has always been 
paid to certain ‘crack’? troops, de- 
signed to act as a spearhead for the 
rest. .The reason for this has been 
that the armies of Germany and_ of 
Austria, being very large for the 
resources of those countries, both 
have tried to do their military train- 
ing on the cheapest lines. The result 
is first, that no such difference exists 
in any of the Allied armies as exists 
between the crack corps and the 
second and third classes of the Ger- 
man and- Austrian lJandwehr—the 
Jandsturm is merely an armed mob— 
and secondly, that, once the spear- 
head is broken, the comparatively 
‘soft?’ material behind it cannot 
yesist armies which are hard through- 
out. That has been proved in all the 
great battles of the war from the 
Marne to the present time. The vice 
is inherent in the modern German 
system. Curiously enough, it repre- 


sents an exact reversal of the practice of Frederick the 


Great. 


Now, in the recent battles in Poland it is the German 
troops, picked out to form the spearheads, who have had to 
stand the brunt of the. fighting—storming entrenched posi- 
The Austrians especially have had to 

Without it they have shown them- 
The German losses, consequently im- 
mense as they have been, are something more than a mere 
They are,a wastage of fighting strength heavier 
than would appear from computation of numbers alone. 

A report recently came from Zurich, Switzerland, of the 
dispatch of very considerable numbers of raw troops to the 
West, and. the withdrawal from the West of considerable 
bodies of more seasoned men for service in the Hast. Too 
much importance, of course, ought not to be attached to these 
statements; but Zurich, being near to the German frontier, 
is a place where such movements would be likely to become 
known af they were, as thése seem to have been, on a large 
scale,-and such movements are just what would occur if the 
necessity— of replacing destroyed spearheads had ‘become 


tions and what not. 
rely upon such leading. 
selves almost useless. 


‘percentage. 


Im a French munition factory. The machine 
shop, 


A Belgian soldier making use of the stump 
of a tree that has been broken by German 
shell fire, to write to his relatives. 


Night came on. 


and hollows. 


pressing. to be abandoned. 


ACL “ties These are 
again. throws the scenes 
light on the that lie be- 
Russian move- hind the mat- 
ments, Ordi- ter-of-fact, la- 
nary people: conic langu- 
may be im- age of the 


official —com- 
muniques. On 
the third day 
of the’ battle 
the Germans 
renewed _ the 
-manders. The attack on the 
Blonie lines to left of their 
the West of line towards 
Warsaw are Hrubiesov- 


posed upon by 
German and 
Austrian 
numbers. Not 
so the Rus- 
sian 'com-= 


very strong. So, too, is the Vistula bridgehead, Ivangoro. i 
What it would cost to carry these defences by assault may b 
estimated from the experience of Liége. 
more formidable proposition than was that. Last week the — 
Germans were in touch with these lines at Piaseczo, not more 
than ten miles from Warsaw. They attempted to carry the © 
defences there by storm. e : 
terrible scenes at Liége, more terrible if anything. But the © 
enemy could make no impression, oe 

The fact of the Germans having got to a point ten miles — 
from Warsaw sounds, like the German arrival at Criel (18 
miles from Paris), alarming. ( 
other, the appearance is worse than the reality. 
too, the Germans succeeded in throwing a force over the Narey 
near Rozan, 50 miles North of Warsaw. 
minor crossings and n 


" 2 ¢ ee 
the Russians have been making a-de- 


masses of Russians harred the road. 
arena of a fierce and deadly grapple at close quarters. I+ is 
in just such fighting that the qualities of the Russian infantry 
get their chance, and it is in just such fighting, where the 
aids of gas plant and of heavy guns cannot be relied upon, — 
that the German infantry come off badly. ; < : 

The struggle went on through the greater part of the day. — 
But the fury of the conflict knew no truce. |. 
In the dense darkness of the far-extending forest, lit up fit- — 
fully by the weird blue light of star shells, or by the lurid — 
flashes of the artillery, amid the thunder of repeated volleys, 
the Russians pressed forward. 
them. Thew know the ground, and its ins and outs and paths 
The Germans, on the other hand, were in a 
strange and tangled wilderness, doubtful of goimg forward ~ 
lest they should fall into an ambuscade, fearful of going baclk 
lest they should break into hopeless confusion. All they 
could do was to try and hold their ground until daylight ~ 
-eame. For thousands of them there was no dawn. They were— 
driven back in total rout, struggling desperately for life ~ 
against the thrusts of bayonets. Some of their artillery had ~ 


They are a vast 


There was a repetition of the 


But in the one case, as in the 
Last week, 


This is one of the’ 
ot fortified by any permanent work, 
because impracticable for the passage 
of any considerable army. The de-— 
fensive position here is at Ostrov on 
the farther side of the marshes. In 
any event this is no easy way round. 
That the Germans had to make use 
of it reveals their difficulties, © = © 
The decisive area of the conflict is 
on the South between the Vistula an 
the Bug. There, it will be observed, 


termined stand. At the end of last 
week a great battle was fought on a © 
wide are of front extending from near 
Belzyce, 15 miles South-west of 
Lublin, to Hrubiesov on the Bug. — 
This battle front covered more than 
90 miles of country. Two points on — 
this fighting line, the villages of 
Piaski and Rejoviec, are close to the 
Lublin-Cholm railway. The main at-— 
tack was launched between Piaski ~ 
and Hrubiesov. It was repulsed. — 
Next day, in the centre of this sector, | 
between Rejoviec and Uchane, there — 
was a renewed assault. Near Uchane 
the Russian entrenchments~ were — 
carried. The Germans at once began ~ 
to push North towards Cholm. They 
had, however, to make their way . 
through a dense belt of woods. It was ~ 
difficult going. ‘Before they were out 
of -the wood im the literal sense, 
The woods became the | 


Such a scene is native to 


‘ti 


~ 
, 


The -hostile fronts were divided here by a little river, a 
tributary of the Bug. The Germans pushed across this 
stream as far as Horodo, a village on the Bug, and on 
the main road from Vladimir Volinski, which at this point 
follows the West bank of the river, and 25 miles farther 
North turns West to Cholm. At Horodo the impctus of 
their onset was spent. But that was the moment, at night- 
ul, when a powerful Russian counter-atttack fell upon them. 
air. troops, spent with a long day’s furious fighting, had to 
ico a night assault by fresh forces. 
; was more than they could endure. 
ey suffered a heavy set back. 
The character of this campaign, it 
1 be seen, is one of wearing out the 
emy. Even assuming that the 
ans take Warsaw, will it be with 
ng like the forces which set out 
on the enterprise? By no means. 
ave here an example of tradi- 
Russian tactics. Napoleon 
ed Moscow, but he reached it 
comparatively a remnant of the 
id Army. The important matter 
is that-to carry out -this Warsaw 
enterprise, become, let it be remem- 
sored a necessity, Germany. has. had 
LC ‘call up.and to use up not only the 
“man-power and the resources needed 
for any effectual. offensive on the 
West, but the man-power and the 
resources needed in the last resort 
or the defence of her own and of 
Austrian territory. z : 
- Meanwhile the Russians have been 
economising strength by concentrat- 
ing: at essential» points. It will bo 
observed that on the latest: develop- 
ments the German and Austrian 
forces’ have been. drawn more and 
more. towards; the North and away 
from Galicia and Hungary. And it 
will be observed thatthe Russians 
have held sith unshakable tenacity 
6n 6 their line extending along the 
Bug and-thé Ziotalipa to the Dniester 
In the anxiety to create a great political sensation by tho 
eapture of Warsaw, the enemy is risking bigger things. 
' This is a eonsequence of the financial and economic situa- 
tions “The German Government, having largely to meet the 
iecds of Austria and of Turkey, as well as their own, aro 
badly in want of a new War Loan. The Reichstag is to be 
asked to sanction this at its ensuing meeting. But the most 
powerful party in the Reichstag are the Socialists. The 
Rociatiots oppose @ continuance of the war and the policy of 
annexations. Some striking success, so-called, must be pre- 
sented both to off-set their opposition, and to justify the 
loss of life: The German Government knows it as on the 
brink sof: the-abyss.. 52-2 C= 
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It may very well be asked how it is that with the revealed 
defects of their military system, and under the pressure of 
a blockade which has: cut off the foreign comme 
which before the war one-third of the population 
Germany depended, they have been able so far to carry on- 
the contest. The reply to that is not far to seek. Careful 
observers of German affairs in recent years have realised that 
inspired by a narrow absolutism, the Military System tended 
to crush real energy under a weight of mechanism and of 
privilege. The younger conscripts of 
the first line army may to some ex- 
tent have been inspired by the ideas 
of German world-power. “Since, how- 
ever, the majority were young pea- 
sants, and only some 8 per cent. at 
most drawn from the great towns, it 
is certain that these ideas did not 
pervade the German Reeular Army 
as a whole, It is certain that that 
Army had neither the crusading spirit 
of the Russian Army, nor the in- 
tense feeling of the French that this 
war meant national freedom or poli- 
tical ruin. Not until after the heavy 
reverses of the earlier months of the 
struggle was the conviction forced on 
the German- people at large that they 
had been plunged into a conflict 
which involved their all. -That this 
released springs. of national energy 
which the despotism had tended to 
repress cannot be doubted. jon- 
scripts never have and never will 
fight in an agressive war with. the 
spirit of professional volunteer sol- 
ciers.- All- military history enforces 
that. moral. As an instrument of 
aggressive war the German Regular 
Army had failed, as it was bound to 
fail. The conditions are not the same 
in a defensive war. If the mechanical 
training of the masses of German re- 


ree upon 
at least of 


serves ‘was far less complete, they 
knew, or felt, that they had been 
ealled out to defend their homes. 


The intense home feeling of the German people at large was 
touched and roused. This was the-last great resource of the 
militarists. 

But action and reaction are*equal and: opposite with moral 
forees as with physical, Jf; drscovering this source of power, 
the despots of Germany wse it, as they appear disposed to 
do; in an attempt still to pursue their aggressive aims, then, 
as they once more put the conditions back again to where 
they were, failure must continue to dog their footsteps. The 
erash will be only the more stvnal and. complete. Vor the 
deception practiced will be double, and the reaction corres- 
pondingly “intense. 
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Turning Turkey Out of Europe 


gence 


The task of forcing the road to Constantinople by way of. the Gallipoli Peninsula and the Straits of the Dardanelles will . 

live for ever in the history of the war. as one of the most difficult missions to which warriors have ever bent their efforts. a 

Fig. (1) Carrying wounded through the trenches. (2) The periscope in the trenches. (3) Interior of the Naval under- 
ground observation station, 
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ae Brighton is to-day a sunny illustration of the fact that though “ East is East and West is West,’ it is possible for the 

“twain” to “meet.” The upper picture was taken in the grounds of the Dome, Brighton, and represents the great War 
Lord speaking to a group of wounded Indian officers. The inset (2) shows the meeting of East and West in the good old 
Western way, and the bottom picture introduces the reader, through Lord Kitchener, to Soubadir Mir Dart, 55th Cokes 
| Rifles, who won the V.C. in Flanders, and also possesses the Indian Order of Merit, which is the Indian V.C. 
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Implement of aricient design for 
casting bombs. 


French machine for imitating the 


: : : pace rmour br late made 
ancients in hurling missiles. Ser ern? preasiplate aa 


for use by our troops. 


Z Hand sling for hurling bombs. | ie ~- 
Light steel helmets worn by French Used by French and British. | | Barbed wire is an effective means 
soldiers, | of ‘‘ holding” the enemy. 


A Ghurka with his formidable § . | French soldiers making ‘‘ gabions ”” 
knife. for defence from projectiles. 


-— -- SOUVENIRS 


HE sons of France in the Sebnchios are as thrifty as their 
- . sisters in the kitchen, Out of the litter of the battlefield 
they are making hundreds of little trinkets which, in 
days to come, will be treasured as souvenirs of the 
war. 


asés. Generally the fia: eed on to 
end of the shell, is made of aluminium; 
imes there is copper in it, too. It is 


“Belgian soldiers melting down the aluminium: 
In the foreground, preparing the mould for 
s the molten metal, 


this. aluminium savhich Piou-Piou seeks. He 
makes from it all sorts and sizes of rings to 
send to the women who are working and 
waiting. 


To begin’ with the rings were very clumsy 
‘wffairs. They were, indeed, “Made in Ger- 
xaany’ *;.at one period shells began to arrive in 
which the only | aluminium part was a washer 
that just fitted a man’s big finger. A bit of 
ough workmanship. transformed this washer 


into the first war ring, a simple affair, plain 


and square cut. 


After. that the actual manufacture of them 
“was seriously tackled. First it was with a knife, 
‘Then, to give a better finish, the mitraillewrs 
rummaged i in the regimental tool-box for finer 
mplements, making a tapering bayonet sheath 
serve as vice and bench combined. 

! ‘The next development arose out of a demand for rings to fit 
4a woman’s finger, and to make these the aluminium from the 
shells was cast into a small ingot af the desired size. Here again 
Ne Bins ee the ingenuity 
of Piou-Piou 

triumphed 
over the lack 
Oat oO, et 
plant. The 
etal was 
melted down 
either in @ 
soup-ladle 
or in a steel 
helmet set 
upon a fire of 
wood, and-the 
bayonet 
sheath 7 was 
once more 


persuaded to 
do its bit, this 
time, with a 
ie point of it, as bellows. At. fixst the moulds were 
fe in earth or wood or soft limestone for single rings; but, as 
extraordinary industry extended, round bars of aluminium 
st in the socket left by an iron tent peg, and each bar was 
d down with the edge of a spade. The separate lumps 


in } 


Trench Trinkets 


2 SOLDIERS MAKE- FROM GERMAN SHELLS 


French-made shell rings. 
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were thereupon rough-trimmed with a knife, 
in them with the point of a pick 
gave the necessary polish; 
moistened fr 


holes were drilled 

‘ , and the haft of the knife 

atterly, a piece of hard wood, 

om time to time, has been used for this part of the 
operations. 


The industry continued to grow, so Pion. 
Piou set-himself, with an ordinary knife, to the 
work of engraving the rings. Sometimes he 
even inlaid tiny pieces of the copper found upon 
the fuses, either wedging them on or fixing them 
with the wire on which buttons are sold, 


Belgian soldier in his trench finishi ing off the 
rough-cast ring. The ring is fixed on the end 
of the upright piece of wood, 


There are, of course, professional engravers 
at the front, but for the most part these rings 
are made by amateur craftsmen, whose work- 
manship, although simpler and rougher than 
that of the others, is in design often less 
commonplace. The hobby has spread to the 
Belgian trenches, and there the method is very 
sunilar. The aluminium is melted down: in 
an empty sardine tin and poured into a hole in 
in the ground of the diameter required. A 
round piece of wood in the centre of this hole 
yields the rough-cast ring right away, which is 
next fixed to apiece of wood and filed smooth, 
After. that, “Yser, 1914-15,” is engraved upon 
the flat of the rme—in one company by an 
officer from Liége, who once upon a time 
earned a livelihood from his hobby © of 
the trenches. 

There is, among these Belgian 1ing-makers, a great division 
of labour. One man collects the metal, another melts it, a third 
makes the rough cast, a fourth completes the ring, and the 
engraver finishes it off. 

By now the trade of ring-making is a flourishing concern 
on the bank of the silent Yser. Twenty-five rings a week 
is the regular output from a section of the front, and they 
are sold at two francs fifty each. The odd fivepence goes to a 
fund for comforts for the men; the balance is shared out 
among the various 
workers. Already a 
multitude of Belgian 
men and women are 
the proud owners of an 
“Yser Ring.”  Hun- 
dreds of the little trin- 
kets, it is certain, will 
be handed down from 
generation to genera- 
tion as tragic memen- 
toes of the crucifixion 
and resurrection of 
King Albert’s land. 
R.W: Alumirium fuse of a German shell. 
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“Thy Sons Shall Come from Far” — 


; as ‘lett 
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Canada’s answer to the call 
of the Motherland. One of 
the latest contingents. 


sons have already paid fon their allegiance in personal suffering. 


These are convalescents, who have been- 
through surgical hands at Malta, and are now in 


the Motherland. 


A detachment 


of the newly landed Canadians at a 


A trainload from Ottawa, taken ” by “the. camera 
railway terminus... 4 


= man in ambush, Pe 
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ON THE 


WAR 


7 


OR full a year the greatest war which men have ever 
seen, waged in two hemispheres and in all oceans, 
has convulsed the world with the unexampled tumult 
of its fury. From the day when Britain unsheathed 

- the sword to this hour, when twelve. unparallelled 

Gonitis have gone by, the British Navy has held the enemy 

fast, and stretched out its long arm to subdue the empire he 

had Swoms = = ~ 
It is appropriate to make a survey and summary record of 
Bake memorable events of this wonderful year. And first let - 

Be “us note that the Navy was ‘‘ Ready, aye Ready!” when the 

i. war began. Tté_had been mobilised as a test in July, and its 

a real mobilisation for war was completed at’ 4.0 a.m. an 

August 3rd, the entire Navy being then and thenceforward 

on a war footing. Five days earlier the ‘‘ First Fleet?’ had 

slipped away from Portland Roads, and on August 4th, in 
the’ mysterious regions of the sea, véiled in impenetrable 
~ secrecy, the Grand Fleet was constituted under the command 
of Vice-Admiral Sir John Jellicoe, gathering strength subse- 

_ quently week by week in every necessary class of vessel and 

- auxiliary. There was immediately a marvellous expansion. 

_ Two battleships: which had been built for Turkey, two flotilla 

_ leaders for. Chile, and three monitors for Brazil were taken 

Overs followed ms a fine. ec estip also ee for Chile. A 


Le aesian bakeries are producing cakes with ‘ Gott Strafe 
eu) England © # (God Punish England”) on them, Thus tho 
Pape oh ‘Huns eat their own words, 

"great cath was made upon the mercantile marine for trans- 
ports, supply and hospital ships, and auxiliaries of many 
kinds. The mine trawling fleet, which Lord Fisher had 
created, soon grew enormously, and has since rendered mag- 
/ nifleent services. A Naval motor boat reserve was established, 
and, _ in short, every maritime resource of the country and 
“empire was taobilised. | 

‘The King’sent to the Fleet an assurance of his confidence, 
and, Sir John. Jellicoe replied with loyal and dutiful thanks, 
n ‘declaring the Pleet to be inspired with a determination to 
uphold the glorious traditions of the past. Sir Edward Grey 
stated, and- the fact has since been pr oved, that our sea and 
land forces were never at a higher mark, and the First Lord 
of the Admiralty said that our naval defences would enable 
us to live and work, and draw the means of life and power 
m the uttermost ends of the earth—and they did’ this when 
an, Canadian, Australian, and New Zealand troops came 
—and he added that they would give us time and means to 
create. those powerful military forces, which have since been 
ised, and which, as he-stated, this country must wield 
re the struggle gould be brought to its conclusion. 


John igla ad: 


Firth of Forth on September 5th. 


‘the mine passed away, owing to the extreme vigilance 
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Ghe 


WATERS. 


GERMANY OUTCLASSEO Ee the NAVAL STRUGGLE. 


[ ——— 


laid. German submarines were also active, and on August 
9th attacked cne of our patrol squadrons, including the hght 
cruiser Birmingham, which rammed and sunk U15. The gun- 
boat Speedy was sunk by a mine off the Hast coasé on Sep- 
tember 3rd, and the light cruiser Pathfinder by U21 in the 
( The Amphion and Speedy 
were the only regular warships sunk by mines in home waters 
since the war began, but in the early months of the war 
several auxiliaries and a considerable number of merchantmen 
and fishing vessels. were sunk by mines, as well as sever cal 
neutral vessels. The Admiralty, however, regulated the course 
of shipping and established pilotage, and the real menace of 
of our 
patrols and the efficient and-devoted services of our gallant 
mine-sweepers. 

The German submarines made their biggest haul on Sep- 
tember 22nd, when the armoured cruisers, Aboukir, Hogue 
and Cressy were torpedoed off the Dutch coast and sunk, 
The Aboukir was first struck, and the other ships closing to 
her aid became victims also. The German submarine which 
accomplished. this destruction was U9, and its officer was 
Lieut.-Commander Otto Weddigen, who, until he was de- 
stroyed with his boat, the U29, in March, was the most 
snecessful of German submarine commanders, To completé 
the story of the loss of our warships in home waters by the 
attack of the enemy’s submarines, reference must be mado 
to the sinking of the light cruiser Hawke, which was tor- 
pedoed, also by U9, in the Northern part of the North Sea 
on October 17th, the battleship Formidable in the Channel on 
January Ist, 1915, and the auxiliary cruiser Bayano near 
Belfast Lough in March. 

The country was neither alarmed nor disturbed by these 
incidents, which were mischances and misfortunes such ag 
are common in all naval warfare. The Grand Flect was 
meanwhile commanding the sea, and ready for every emer- 
gency.’ People asked what the Flect was doing, but in their 
inmost hearts knew that it was doing a great deal. In the 
first days-of the war its submarines were employed off the 
North German coast, and brought intelligence of the move- 
ments of German vessels which were displaying a ‘‘ certain 
liveliness.”? Thereupon a combined ‘‘ scooping movement ”’ 
was planned, which in its results were both ‘‘ fortunate and 
fruitful.” On August 28th the Arcthusa, a splendid 29-knot 
light cruiser, carrying 6-in. guns, led a strong force of 
destroyers with the object of cutting off the German light 
craft in the Bight of Heligoland.. There was lively fighting, 
and the Fearless and Light Cruiser Squadron came up, fol- 
lowed by the Battle Cruiser Squadron. The result was that 
the German light cruisers Koln, Mainz, and Ariadne were 
sunk, This action was a revelation both to ourselves and the 
Germans, for 
the potency 
and swift ac- 
tion. OL the 
Navy’ were ~ 
placed in visi- 
ble evidence, 
and sweeping 
operations in- 
the North Sea 
followed, with 
which the Ger- 
mans did not 
venture to in- 
terfere. 

On Septem- 
ber 13th, Lieut. 
Commander 
Max K. Hor- 


Such were the advantages with which the naval war began. ton, in Sub- 
opening vy was swift and dramatic. At 9.0 a.m. on August marine. B 9, The German rineman in ts picture is pushing 
D —nine hours after the expiry. of our. ultimatum—the sank. the Ger-’ his way through a bed’ of rushes along the 
oe Luise, a 3a orate oie man light bene st a werent pial bee 
ht laying mines off the Suffolk coas cruiser Hela hope of gaining cover fr 
ee Bas See bak ee ee NES ies almost under “nick off’? his Belgian foes unseen. 
. mae evel was rr “hich th had (Continued on page 365.) 
war, Parise re on a mine which the German boat ac 
se a 363 
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An Heroic Girl 


The central figure im the above sketch is that of Maria Abriani, a young peasant girl of the Trentino, who under heavy 
Austrian fire guided the outflanking party of her countrymen by a difficult path. Her fearlessness and the high value of the. 
service rendered won for this humble heroine the medal for military valour—a rare and coveted: distinction even among 
veteran soldiers—received at the hands of the King himself. The sketch shows the double danger to which the ; 

patriotic girl guide was exposed—a perilous path covered by the enemy’s shell fire. 


% at < 1 


: is ame: Sea oa 


ay 


oe ee = aw 
ery guns of Heligoland, and on October 6th the same 
icer sank destroyer $116 off the mouth of the Ems. 
e actions he received the D.S.0., and it was he who 
, having penetrated the Baltic, torpedoed the German 
-Pommern. Our submarines were vigilant day and 
n their readiness to attack, more especially during the 
portation of the Expeditionary Force to the Continent, 
‘e the naval air service was maintaining its watch, 
ight cruisers and destroyers were equally vigilant, and on 
ber 17th the Undaunted, a sister of the Arethusa, with 
r destroyers, cut off and sank four German destroyers, 
sh were scouting off the mouth of the Ems. When the 
commanders required assistance in support of tho 
ng of the Belgian army on the coast, this being asked 
October 18th, the Navy was ready, and the three 
“purchased from Brazil, and a strong naval force 
g long-range guns, came into action against the 
an flank, wrought great destruction 
nst the enemy establishments and_bat- 
es on the coast, partially wrecked his 
marine station at Zeebrugge, and con- 
ed its support of the armies until the 
try was flooded and its presence became 
er necessary. The German subma- 
e powerless to interfere with these 
ns, and we had few casualties. The 
so took part in the defence of 
, whither the Royal Naval Division 
in October... oasis 
‘leave home waters to glance 


j ' re ietie 
verful naval -combinations. 


he most famous of all 
ding cruisers. Leav- . 
Tsingtau before the war 
carried on her destruc- 
sinking 17 vessels esti- 
ed to be. worth over 
,000,000, until she was 
n to earth by Captain 
CG. T. Glossop, of the 
Yoyal Australian Navy, in — 
e cruiser Sidney, at Keel- 
ing Island, November 9th. 
The Karlsruhe was another 
cessful» German raider, 
e perished mysteri- . 
he West Indies. 
igsberg wrought 


som on, but was 
driven to refuge in the 
Rufigi river in East Africa, 


. destroyed more recently by 


by the Highflier, August 26th, and the latter in single 
yy the Carmania, September 14th. At one time over 
ides merchant vessels, were engaged in hunting 
man vessels, and the results were that the 
was swept from the seas, and that our com- 
complete immunity. : 
‘was not /fuily attained until the Battle of the 
d Isles. Admiral von Spee with two armoured cruisers 
ight vessels had left Kaiochau and crossed the Pacific. 
encountered Rear-Admiral Sir Christopher Crado: k, off 
onel, on November 1st, and in the action that fv. owed 
Good Hope flagship and the Monmouth were sunk, after 
1ost gallant fight. - : ES 
he first act of Lord Fisher, when he returned to’ the 
‘as First Sea Lord, was to repair this disaster and 
e our supremacy of the oceans by despatching Vice- 
‘Sir F. G. Doveton Sturdee with the battle-cruisers 
and Inflexible, and some light cruisers. Off the 
a. 


German artists foster the idea that England is the chief 

enemy by putting out picture postcards bearing the words, 

“Gott Strafe England” (‘‘God Punish England’). We 
reproduce three choice specimens. 


“strength, ready for any service. 
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Falkland Isles on December 7th Admiral von Spee’s whole 
force was destroyed—the armoured’ cruisers Scharnhorst and — 
Gneisenau and the light cruisers Niirnberg and Leipzie 
Well as some auxiliaries. eho i 
The fall of the German colonial empire was the result of 
our triumph. Samoa was taken by a New Zealand force and 
the German possessions in New Guinea by the Australians 
At Kiao-chau our Japanese Allies had the lion’s share of the 
fighting. Of the four German colonies in Africa, Togoland 
surrendered on August 26th, and the situation in "the Tan 
roons is well in hand. German South-West Africa was 
conquered after an arduous land campaign, but General Botha 
acknowledged to the full the magnificent and imvaluable oer 
vice of the Navy in the operations, The situation is lesa 
oc oets in German East Africa. Dar-es-Salaam was shelled 
Pe eae ol Feeaens ee August 8th, but the Kénigs- 
‘ ‘ ito the Rufigi River, destroyed 
the Pegasus in Zanzibar Harbour on Sep- 
tember 20th. Dar-es-Salaam was again bom- 
barded by the Goliath and Tox on November 
28th, and a blockade was declared on Febru- 
ary 26th. 
, _ There is: not space to recount the opera- 
tions. of the Navy in the Persian Gulf or the 
Mediterranean. The German cruisers, Goeben 
and Breslau, took flight. from. Messina early 
in the war, and were transferred to the 
Turks: at Constantinople, August 13th. On 
December 11th submarine Bll entered tho 
Narrows of the Dardanelles, and torpedoed 
the Turkish battleship Messoudich. On 
February 19th the British and French flects 
bombarded the forts at the entrance, and, on 
March 18th in the course of further opera- 
tions the battleships Irresistible and Ocean, 
and the French battleship Bouvet, were sunk 
by floating mines. On May 12th tho Goliath 
was torpedoed and sunk, and on. the 27th 
the: Majestic shared the 
same fate, and on the pre- 
vious day the Triumph was 
torpedoed and sunk in the 
Gulf or Saros. These’ un- 
toward events impressed up- 
on the authorities that the 
co-operation of a military 
expedition. was necessary, 
and an allied 
ported by the allied navies, 
operating in the 


army, sup- 


is now 
Gallipoli Peninsula. ; 

In the North Sea there 
were abortive raids by the 
Germans against the East 
coast, much damage being 
done on December 19th at 
Hartlepool, Whitby. and 
Scarborough. No object. of 
war was attained by these 
attacks, or the Zeppelp 
yaids. On January 24th 
another raid was contem- 
plated, but Vice-Admiral Sir 
David Beatty, commanding 
the Battle Cruiser Squadron, brought the raiding German 
eruisers to action, and two battle cruisers were set on fire 
and seriously damaged, while the armoured cruiser Blicher 
was sunk, Since that time there has been little activity in 
the North Sea, but the Grand Fleet is now, in far greater 
It commands the sea, and 
awaits a new Trafalgar if the German Fleet will but issue 
from its hiding place. 


If you want a Regimental or Naval 


BADGES FOR ALL. 
Badge you should read the notice 


of the “War Budget” offer on page 
857 of this issue. 


Wi 
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BRITAINS GREAT 
SURPRISE /or GERMANY. _ 


By Fred. ‘Talbot Author of ‘Aeroplanes and rel 


6s LEASE conyey most ‘particularly to Marshal French 
my thanks for. serviees rendéred on every day. by 
“the English Flying Corps. The precision, exacti- 
tude, and regularity of the news brought in by its 
niembers are evidence of their perfect organisation, 


and also of the perfect trai 


ining of pilots and observers.” .. 


Such were the inspiriting words conveyed in-the-message 
received on the night of September 9th by Field-Marshal Sir 
John French from General Joffre, the Generalissimo of the 
Allied Armies. They testify, in the most eloquent manner 


possible, to the perfection 
previous to the outbreak 


of our Fourth Arm, about which,- 
of hostilities, comparatively little 


was known. Indeed, our aerial force was regarded with even 


greater contempt than- ou 
War Lords. 

There are one or two al 
out with ~remark- 
able prominence, 
and rank as -mile+ 
stones in the annals 
of “military avia- 
tion. These feats 
not_only reveal the 
skill, endurance, 
and: prowess of our 
aviators, but bring 
home. their . deyo- 
tion. to duty. 

Thus, ¢f0r in-- 
atance, the activity 

“of “the  Zeppelins, 
-althowgh failing to 
accomplish any. di- 
rect. military —1re- 
sults, ‘was becom- 
mg decidedly an- 
noying. ‘Tt? vas 
decided ‘to ~ shake 
—up: the blind. Teu- 
ton . confidence. in 
this craft; and the 
German feeling 
that they were im- 
mune from ‘aerial 
attack. The -feasi- 
bility of destroying 
the homes. of the. 
vessels was .demon- 

strated by Wlight- 

Lieutenant ~~ Collet, 

who, during: * ‘the 


r-“ Little Army’ by the. German: 


r-exploits’in this war which stand 


tlosing days _ of September attacked the »Zeppelin. shed at — 
Dusseldorf with conspicuous success. : 
But a more; ambitious scheme was projected. It was de. 


cided -to make a a dead set 


against’ the cradle of the airship, 


which, as is well known, ig at Friedr ichshafen, ‘on Lake Gon- 
stance, where there are extensive shops for building , repair- 


ing, testing, and ‘experim 


enting “with ‘these craft: a2 the 


time the-point nearest the objective was Belfort,’ 120 miles 
away, and. between~the two -points’ stretches ‘mountainous 


country. . It was. resolved 
November 21st. Three Bri 


to launch. the aerial assault upon 
tish aviators were selected for the 


attack—Flight-Commanders Briggs and Babington and Plight- 
Lieutenant Sippe, under the” command of the first- named. 
At ten minutes past ten upon the Saturday morning the 


first machine, bearing the’ 


commander, rose into the air, his 


colleagues following .at five-minute intervals. They ‘drove 
their way -to.a height of 4,500 feet, gained the Rhine, and 
in single file made towards Schaffhausen. Upon reaching 
this point a thick mist caused Commander Bri iggs to lose his 
way, but his two confreres kept the Rhine below them and 


headed straight on. Lieute 


enant Sippe, the moment he sighted 


the lake, took advantage of the low-lying mist and swooped ~ 


down, just clearing the roo 


ming ‘the surface of the water. 


It was an uncanny situati 


hood could hear the hum of motors and knew that it Sashes 


fs of the houses and almost skim- 


ion. The people of the neighbour- _ 


from aerial vessels, but whether of friend or foe they could. 


not tell. They were rudely 
mander Briggs had reach 


awakened by an explosion. Com- 
ed the depen needs and was - : 


_ bombing them vigorously from a compar 


View of a Turkish town from above, 


; Cushaven: ace apparent: | in absolate se 
“dsland = ‘of Helgoland: ns Wath tie uae 
‘noughts sheered off and scurried home 
“speed towards Cuxhaven. Unfortuna 


“our airmen dipped through the fog, 


ae another upon the. Coe Ww 


_the damage inflicted was far more ex 


~ considerable damage, several b ng 
to undergo xtensivi @ 


the 


The fusilade grew into a roar as the anti-s 
_burst into music, hurling. shrapnel and other 


-into the. air against the. invaders.. Lien nant Sippe, 


7 


by the noise, swung higher into the air 
altitude..of 600 feet, He then’ joined 
taneously Commander Eabington ( D 
the ‘sheds and workshops unmercifully, wheeli g 

‘round and baffling the ar tillerists. in amos ective 
The populace were thrown into.a stat of complete. p: 
were observed to be scurrying-to and fro lke artled +z 
Within a few minutes the. anyading 5 
their magazines, and, amid salvoes -of shot an 


“wheeled their machines, rose above the dens _masses 


and flame which now. were curling upwar 
testifying | ‘to Si success of. their saISSIORS 


nN 


mas Evo’ beverr aviators and ‘sea-plane 
a British sca-plane | mother- -ship and, un. 
destroyers and submiarines, they gained Auten 


reppelang: sea: “planes. and Peteet the Bri 
dodged the submarines and gave the Zeppelins 
reception with their anti-aircraft guns tha 

Tn’ the. meantime “the airmen, 


low. over the water and port, but. wi 


ceived a rude surprise. Bombs 


flames rose sede fom the Doure 
endeavoured to conceal the effects of 
writer has since aScertained from unim 


has- attended any-other aeria 


“upon any enemy point. The oil- Be er: 


and naval stores were set ablaz 


After the airmen had hurled all their bombs they hastened 
back to the waiting ships which had been enjoying the bout 
with the German aircraft and submarines. As the fighting 
men of the clouds came back they were taken aboard, but 

“only three sea-planes were saved; three others were ane 

_ deliberately. The escort waited some time for the seventh 

‘aviator, Flight-Commander Hewlett, but as he did not arrive 
he was given up as lost, and the flotilla headed for home. 

Subsequently the missing airman was picked up by a Dutch 
trawler and taken to Ymuiden, but was later allowed to 
return to England and the Air Service. 


_ ‘he success of these attacks prompted the elaboration of 
“more enterprising undertakings. Larger squadrons. were 
formed and set out for definite places, such as Ludwigshafen, 
the centre of the German high-explosives industry, Karlsruhe, 
‘an important military centre, and so on. In each instance 
the invaders achieved the definite object of their aerial visit 
. with startling effect, threw the population into hysteria, and 
invariably got away without suffering any damage. As these 
attacks developed the urgency for heavier and more deadly 
bombs became manifest, with the result that to- day pomts 
are attacked with missiles ranging from three to six or eight 
inches calibre, and weighing from 14 pounds upwards. 


The Germans, who had staked their faith in the mighty 
- Zeppelin, had also been somewhat active, having made furious 
raids upon the British East Coast, London, and Paris. But 
in no instance ‘was any result. of military value achieved. 
Houses were set afire, and harmless citizens were killed and 
; maimed i in aecordance with the programme of German Kultur 
and fr ightfulness. 


has been bitterly disappointing to the German nation. In 


the early days the’ War Lords of Prussia were very diligenty « 


in noising far and wide the results of these Zeppelin surprise 
attacks upon defenceless towns. From August Ist to January 
31st last, according to the German figures, fourteen Zeppelin 
raids were made, and as a result of their activity several 
hundred buildings were destroyed or severely damaged, while 
the death roll numbered 160 innocent non-combatants. 


Yet the sum of the German Zeppelin raids” 
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The Germans have paid dearly for their “ frightfulness.” 
They have lost seven Zeppelins representing a value of about 

7300,000, together with 48 members of their crews killed, 
large number of wounded, and 30 taken as prisoners. 
January 3lst the German official bureaux have been ominously 
silent concerning the results of their Zeppelin warfare, but 
they have underestimated their losses 
significantly. 


Since 


in this direction very 
Officials admit the loss, from all causes, of 
nine aerial Dreadnoughts; but ag a matter of fact about six- 
teen. of these vessels have actually been destroyed. 


At the moment there is a distinct lull in Zeppelin activity. 


This is due in great measure to the triumph of the late 
Tieutenant Warneford, V.C., in his daring attack upon the 
Zeppelin hangar near Brussels during the early days of June 
last. It wii! be remembered that the daring lieutenant suc- 
ceeded in getting above his adversary, whom he subjected to 
a spirited bombardment, the last bomb finding its mark to 
such excellent effect that it fired the hydrogen gas with 


- which these monsters are inflated. 


In a flash the daring lieutenant revealed the vulnerable 
point of the Zeppelin, and exposed the Teuton bluff—that an 
inert or non-inflammable gas was being used for inflating the 
Zeppelins. 


* He almost paid for his success with his life.. His mono- 
plane, abové the exploding gas-bag, was caught in the upward 
blast of the gases and sucked down by the wild rush of air 
following the falling monster. His machine described a 
terrifying downward descent, turned over, and threatened to 
plough the ground. But with a marvellous display of nerve 
the daring aviator succeeded in regaining 
machine and safely reached the British lines, 


control of his 


The aerial attack in force has now 
oceurrence. Every day there are intrepid raids upon railway 
stations, junctions, military bases, and other strategical 
pomts to the enemy’s rear. By this means the foe is not 
only being harassed but demoralised, as the movement of 
reinforcement- and supplies is seriously 


become a common 


threatened, if not 


rendered absolutely precarious. 


i ni h lane. 
aerial reconnaissances are made: Another view of a Turkish town in the paca pe taken from a French aeroplan 


cy - ie 367 
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The stubborn defenders of Achi Baba are not allowed to go Roderick Dhu, bode their time until th ry, 
“Scot” free. Against their Turkish confection, partly made in station was pounded with British br: a 
Germany, the Allies can display a remarkable assortment of response to an invisible signal,’ ‘leapt r ¥ 
mixed sweets, from Bush, Jungle, City and Highland Glen. tn - ai towards the conn network of saps 

this graphic sketch the Scots, who lay concealed like the clans- i 

men in a certain classic interview between Fitzjames and 


at bai ground of earth and smoke, while the enemy’s 
s opened up with shrapnel and high explosives, smother- 
own works.’’ Into this jungle of smoke and flame the 
like madmen, amidst a continuous stream cf 
the defenders’ rifles. Swarming up the scarp of 
a ro ss of murk and men with 
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savage bayonet thrusts. {t was a wild gamble with death, but 
it paid, and every yard of ground gained in this desperate 
struggle is won in the same impetuous and daring fashion. 


And “ Armchair Critic, Esq.,”” reading the, official report, smiles 


ironically at the tidings of a Hundred yards’ advance. 
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N August 4th, 1914, Great Britain declared war. 
German troops had crossed the frontier of Belgium. 
The Government of Germany had thrown the gage 
to public law and nationa) right. The thunder of 


cannon at Vise on the Mcuse already announced to. 


the world that henceforth its ‘law was to be the German 
sword, 5 : 

These things now seem far off. Hardly a day has ‘since 
passed without some bloody and destructive, often colossal, 
clash of arms. Memories are measured by events as well as 
by months and by years. 

Por this outbreak of the greatest war in history there were 
two sets of causes—the apparent and the real. 

The apparent cause was the assassination of the Archduke 
TVrancis Ferdinand at Sarajevo. On Sunday; June 28th, 1914, 
the archduke and his archduchess were shot in the street. ~~. 

The murders were undoubtedly political, In 1909 Austria, 
by the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina in defiance of 
the treaty of Berlin,"had definitely torn Serbia in twain. This 
act-was the act of Germany. She had : 
supported the conduct of Austria by 
the threat of war. 

But there was another aspect. The 
archduke was known to cherish the 
ideal of making the various countries - 
of Austria-Hungary a free confedera- 
tion. This policy, opposed by the mili- 
tary party at Vienna, was not less. 
opposed to that of the German Govern- 
ment. The Government at Berlin 
aimed at reducing Austria to a German 
dependency. Who in truth inspired 
the: ‘‘removal’’ of the archduke ? 

A month later the Government of 
Serbia was- charged with formenting 
the plot. The Government of 
Serbia asked for an inquiry. Inquiry 
was refused. The mystery remained. 
But the ultimatum presented to Serbia 
amounted in fact to an annexation. 
Serbia was required to accept the ‘‘ col- 
laboration of the representatives of 
Austria-Hungary in the suppression. of 
the movement directed against the 
(dual) Monarchy.’? No statesman in 
Burope misjudged the meaning of this 
demand, 

- On July 31st the German Kaiser ad- 
dressed from a window of his palace at 
Potsdam a vast, surging, and wildly 
enthusiastic crowd. He had launched 
his ultimatum to Russia. He had 
launched it when the Serbian crisis 
scemed on the point of settlement. 

- Much in these apparent causes ap- 
pears obscure, The real causes make 
everything piso 

While the polity of the other States 
of Europe has been based upon peace 
as the rule, war as the exception, the 
polity of Prussia has for 200 year’s 
contemplated war and organisation for war as the main end of 
government. At first this polity, founded on the first standing 
army of professional soldiers until then unkr own in modern Europe, 
was looked upon as a curiosity of little consequence. Prussia 
was but a minor State. Frederick the Great’s seizure’ of 
Silesia without any shadow of right proved that it was meant 
for plunder. Austria, France and Russia combined to put 
hewn the menace. Despite losses and reverses which brought 
Prussia to the brink of ruin, Frederick’s professional army 
‘in the end wore down his antagonists. His* intrigues broke 
up the combination. From a public criminal-lve became a 
hero. Prussian polity appeared to be vindicated. 

Thrown back for 50 years by the Campaign of-Jena, hin 
swept her armies into captivity, Prussia sought to recover 
herself by the institution of universal military. service. ~. Her 
polity remained unchanged. War was still essentially her 
national industry ; plunder her aim. Combining with Austria 
to seize Schleswig-Holstein from Denmark, Prussia fraudu- 
lently appropriated the prey, fought and defeated Austria, 
and snuffed out and annexed the North German States, which, 
like Hanover, had taken the Austrian side in the quarrel. - 

Then war was engineered with France. Bismarck knew 


that France was unprepared. To make conflict inevitable he 
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Southern Cross and Pole Star: One of 
the wounded Australians who visited 
Hampton Court gives a lesson in as- 
tronomy (with the assistance of the 
Hampton Court sun dial) to a little girl 


_whose brother has 
: Australian forces. 


Southern Germany reduced to ‘dependence ; Austria excluded 
from the German Empire. 

A wider horizon now opened. Fortified hy the war in- 
demnity of 200 millions sterling wrung from France, the 
rulers of Germany, who in the Parliamentary struggles "from 
1848 to 1866 had crushed the aspirations of popular freedom 
and made themselves absolute, at once set themselves to get, 
ready for a vaster scheme of conquest. 
bound Austria hand and foot to the leadership of Prussianised 
Germany, and later in the Triple Alliance which fettered the 
independence of Italy, they saw in prospect the revival of 
that dream of a greater German Empire which had gone to 
pieces in the defeat. of its partizans in the wars of the 
Middle Ages. Nay, more; they saw this German Empire 
etrenching out into a World Power, with Belgium and Hol- 
land, Poland, and the Baltic Provinces of ‘Russia as its 


possessions, with Scandinavia and Turkey as its dependencies, 


with colonies taken from Belgium, Holland, France and Great 
Britain, with the sea under its control. The polity of Prussia 
‘ had reached its fruition in Pan-Ger- 
manism, 

These aspirations had been accom- 
panied for more than forty years by a 
sedulous perfectioning of the military 


machine. The standing army ‘of Ger- 
many and its reserves had been 
doubled; new networks of. strategical 


ful fleet had been built; vast arsenals 
were for ever at work turning out 
cannon of every calibre; vast stores of 
munitions had* been accumulated; the 
country was covered with barracks and 
depots where the training of multitudes 
of, men went on ineessantly. The 
greatest and most esteemed of all pro- 
fessions was the profession of military 
tuition. The army organisation was 
studied and revised in its-smallest de- 
tails. Plans of campaigns were worked 
out; military time-tables 
elaborated. 
structions telling him where to go and 
what to do when the call came. And 
these preparations at home were sup- 
plemented abroad by a system of es- 
pionage and intrigue world-wide in its 
ramifications. The Vampire State was 
crouching hke a tiger for its spring. 
When the legions of the Kaiser last 
August stepped across the frontier of 
Belgium, they were confident of swift 
and certain-victory. ~ = 
Though Great Britain iugprvencd: 


paign on the West before France could 
parry the blow. Once more France was 
to be struck down “unprepared. For 
‘this attack Germany allotted 28 army 
corps. The plan was daring. While the main mass of these 
raillion and three-quarters of men was advancing through 
Belgium and Northern France in eschelons of armies and in 
an. irresistible sweep, a sudden_and concurrent attack upon 
Nancy, launched from Metz, was to make the Germans 
masters. of the French for tified frontier. Then, the head of 


just joined the 


the eschelon of armies having reached Paris, and the fortified 


frontier being: in German hands, ‘the French troops were to 


have been driven. Westward, ‘enclosed to the.South of Paris 


in a. vast are of German forces, and ‘compelled to surrender. 


~France -strucls down, the-German and Austrian armies, were 


to continue to defeat Russia. 

The plan was upset first by Belgian resistance on the West, 
secondly by Russian readiness on the Hast. 
Gentral von Emmich, nearly 49,000 were killed, and wounded. 
in the rash attempts to’ storm the defences of Liége. The 
disaster threw the arrangements for the, Western advance 
into confusion. France was able to complete her mobilisa- 
tion; the British Expeditionary Force to land at Joulogne 
(August 16th to 18th) without molestation. 
These were not the only nor even the more i 


In the Alliance which — 


railways. had been laid down ; a@ power- 


minutely | 
Eyery man had his_in- | 


and though her Fleet was found mobi- - 
lised, it was hoped to decide the eam- ~ 


Of the army Sa 


s being fought. 
P secure. 
North of the 
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The pe echier 


7 sou Tectia was 
‘a and indecisive. 


Rat 46 a. the 
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hile’ Fetarding ~ pekoir 


le. General Joffre, ate 
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oe was “well 
aS carrying “out 
ow, ‘owing to 
neville, im- 


ated at 6: 


orin, Gem 

pon it. Sue ssful defence 
uestion. General 
and in flight, tho 
isting seven days, to 
West to East, from 


“Such was the eats 
Z (September 8th, 


ae 1915.) 
ages bil disorder, and with heavy anne 
of ‘artillery and equipment, the 
mighty; and as it was, believed irre- 
istible, invading host.was swept 
yack - i Aisne: This. was. the 
ramatic. change in* the 


iNOW ur East 
Front. It had always ‘been assumed 

German - ‘calculations that. from 
the ‘outbreak of hostilities some six 
weeks must go by before the Rus- 
-gians could fully take-the ficld. 
Within those weeks the Austrians 
~ hoped, ‘meeting with little opposi- 
‘tion, to reach Warsaw by way of 
Lublin. They hoped to cripple the 
Russian offensive. The forces of 
General von Dank] advanced (Aug. 
Toth) + to Lublin. Instead of a few 
occupying troops von Dankl found 
a powerful: ‘Russian army. He was 

defeated. A second Austrian army, 
> that of General von Auffenberg, 
tried to advance from Lemberg, 
North-East on Kovel. The Rus- 
ians. outflanked this 
riking, at. bembers in _ its rear. 


4erol was taking place, the Battle of Lune- 
In the latter the Crown Prince. of 
‘eated with the loss of 30 ,000 men. 


In the Battle of Mons-Charleroi tho 
780. 000. German nes which had crossed tho 


“A family of soldier boys. 
who are all in the Army. 


“yule = 4th Somersets. 


head of his’ chain of-armies, that com= <= 
yon Kluck. dose ee ready to Shue 


ao enabled the Trench to retire 


yad got astride the 
Joffre hurled three 


_Lance-Corporal P. Bethell, 


force by. 


Tt left the 


phase: 


for ces, 


Of these, 


were sent Mast. 


Royal Engineers 
(since raised to the rank of Sergeant), with A. 
Doncaster, the smallest Red Cross orderly with 


the British Army. Sergeant Bethel! recently 


-- received a parce! of “ War Budget” ‘comforts, 


and sent us this photograph from tho front. 


371° 


Obliged to fall back upon Lemberg 
again beaten in a five days battle. 
fell into the hands of the Russians with 60,000 prisoners 
“nearly 500 guns,-and a vast quantity of military stores, 

In the meantime a third Russian army had pushed West- 


The five sons of Mr. W. J. Channon, 
Reading from left to right they are 
~Colour-Sergeant V. Channon, now in India; Bugler W. Chan- 
non, now stationed-in Northumbertand; Private R. €hannon, 
now at Jullundur; Private P. ‘Channon, now at Bangalore; 
Private V. Channon, now in Northumberland. Al!-are in the 


Seated are their father, mother and sister. 


“AS rapidly=a as possible 
corps, making, with ‘the 


» cavalry divisions, 
’ Jaeger regiments, wére sent to clear 
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, the Austrians were thero 
” Lember g (Septembor ord) 


ward across Galicia’ with the 
object of intercepting the re- 
treat of von Dankl. Most of 
his troops were obliged to 
throw themselves into Prze- 
mys. More» than 120,000 
men were shut up in that 
fortress.. This was as large a 
force as that “of Marshal 
Bazaine. shut up in Metz in 
1870; 

Within a fortnight, too, of 
the outbreak of war thie Rius- 
sians. had invaded Bast Prus- 
sia, and defeated-at. Gumbin- 
nen the main. body of the 
German ‘army -left ‘iden tho 
command of General ~ von 
Hindenberg to. guard ~that 
province, always regarded by 
the’ Hohenzollerns’ with’ par- 
ticular affection. Thus in tho 
crisis of their’ affairs on the 
West, after the Battle of the 
Marne, the Germans found 
themselves faced with the 
necessity of saving Mast Prus- 
sia from the Russians, and of 
relieving Przemysl: 


And: now appeared the first 
principle of the allied strategy 
—that of forcing the Gorman 


and Atistiians to fight throughout with their Forces divided 
. between the Western and the Bastern theatres of war. This 
‘avas for the. Allies the initial. condition: of victor y. “Tho 
“Germans had tried to brig off-a sudden. and: overw heiming 
ittack. — Fhey. had. failed, 


That> isthe: feature of this’ first 


: “Fhe second phase, now entered upon, represents the effort 
‘of the Germans to re-séiaé<the ‘stratesical initiative, which 
vothey had lost, and to stave off the necessity of dividing their 


they embodied 25 additional ‘army 
eight they had held in reserve, 88. 


“21 were as soon. as formed hurried to the West. 
Twelve, with as many newly embodied corps of Austrians, 


With these powerful reinforcements in Franco the Germans 
mmteuded to pivot on the Western end of their entrenched 


line along the Aisne and sweeping 
round to restore the situation by 
cutting. the French and. British 
armies off from Paris. The Battle 
of the Aisne (September 13th-29th) 
was fought to arrest this movement. 
It did arrest it. Before the Ger- 
mans, pressed to keep their hold 
upon the Aisne, could. carry out 
their design, a new French army, 
commanded by General de -Castle- 
nau, had fastened upon their right 
flank and barred the way. They 
tried to break through the Allied 
front at Rheims. ~ They - failed. 
(September 25th to October 10th.) 
Next ‘they tried to resume their 
turning movement by outflanking 
the Allied line above North of 
Albert on the Somme. They found 
themselves faced with yet another 
new French army formed at Amiens. 

At this juncture’ Count von 
Moltke, Chief of the German Staff, 
was dismissed) and replaced by 
Baron von Falkenheyn. It was the 
aim of the Jatter to rush all avail- 
able forces through the gap still 
left between Bethune and the coast. 
Though a third new French army, 
that of General D’Urbal, by this 
time (the beginning of October) 
continued the Allied front to Be- 
thune, there was nothing be- 
yond. While the main German 
masses were moving up, four 
supported by 
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and occupy the country. Had the Germans succoeded in this 
aim they would have crumpled up the Allied positions as 
far as Noyon. 

To fill the gap the British army were transferred from the 
Aisne (October 3rd to 11th) and the Belgian army brought 
from Antwerp (October 9th to 16th). A fourth new Frenca 
army was sent to hold the line to the North of Ypres (Octc- 
ber 19th to 23rd). Could the Germans burst through before 
this Allied front as far as the coast could be formed? If 
not they would be enveloped, and their scheme on the West 
would be brought to nought. If they could they would force 
the Allied armies into a general retreat. This was the 
acutest crisis of the War. f 

The Germans were not able to bring all their masses for- 
ward before the third week in October. For the Alhes that 
saved the situation. The British had by then swept the 
Germans back upon Lille (October 11th to 16th). Weak 
though it appeared in places, the Allied front’ had been 
formed. The daring of General Joffre’s strategy was that he 
did not hesitate to envelope armies mustering at this time 
nearly a million more men than his own. 

Outmaneuvred the Germans tried to hack through, . The 
first Battle of Ypres (October 18th to November 15th) was 
fought, and the Battle of the Yser (October 17th to November 
3rd). "Both resulted in crushing defeats. The British army 
performed miracles of valour. 

On the East, Hindenberg, reinforced, had defeated General 
Sazonoff at Tannenburg. The Germans advanced to Augus- 
tove. They were defeated in turn. The Russians swept back 
into Hast Prussia, and again worsted the enemy at Soldau. 


French troops advancing at Mudros in the Dardanelles. : eee 


From (‘Czenstochova and from Cracow the Germans and 
Austrians under the command of Hindenberg, advanced to 
the Vistula and the San (Qctober 15th). In the mighty 
Battle of the Vistula (October 15th to 29th) the enemy were 
overthrown. The Russians, risking nothing, had fallen back. 
Jt was the intention of the Germans to turn the Russian line 
from the South, and to press upon Warsaw both East and 
West of the Vistula. They found their own line turned by 
an irresistible Russian onset from the North. During the 
Jast days of the Battle of Ypres the German armies on the 
Kast were struggling back over the now frozen plain of 
Poland. Pressing hard upon them, the Russians surged 
forward to Cracow and the Warta (November 5th). 

To save Silesia; Hindenberg, mustering all the forces avail- 
able, began his second drive to Warsaw from Kalicz and Thorn 
(November 15th). Crossing by the causeways over tho 
marshes of the Upper Warta, the army of General von 
Mackensen found itself all but surrounded, and narrowly 
escaped annihilation (November 24th to 26th). The drive 
ended in the impasse on the Bzura (December 24th). On the 
West the Germans entered upon their successive attempts to 
break the Allied front at La Basse, Arras, Roye, in the 
Argonne, and on the Meuse. The second phase of the War, 
like the first, had gone against them. 

At the beginning of February, amid an outlook of gloom, 
s War Council] was. held at Berlin. The attitude of Italy had 
become doubtful. .There was but one gleam of light. Turkey 
had been prevailed upon to declare war (November Ist), and 
close the Dardanelles. Relying upon Russia being cut off 
from imported supplies of ammunitions. until. the Summer 
returned, it was decided to throw the chief effort against her. 


io ae 


capture of Kiau-Chau- Japan made impossible a blo 
Viadivostock. 


The scheme of a smashing attack against Franee first had 
failed. It was scrapped. So began the third phase of the | 
War, marked by this reversal of German plans.< -../ ~~~ 
-On the new footing the Germans took over the command of — 
the Austrian armies. Hindenberg fought and lost the Battle” 
of the Ravka (February 8rd _to 8th). Five German and 
Austrian armies, the latter filled by a levy in Hungary, 
began their attack, through the passes of the Carpathians, on 
the Russians in Galicia. “The attack failed. Masses of Ger- 
man troops were now transferred to Hast Prussia, and 
Hindenberg entered upon his drive towards the Narevy. He ~ 
gained the Battle of Lyck (February 20th), but lost the © 
Battles of Przyanych (February 24th to 26th) and Suwalki. 
The drive collapsed. Przemysl, after a seige of nearly seven _ 
months, surrendered (March 18th). The. surviving troops . + 
shut up in the place were made prone ang the Russians 
captured some 1,100 guns. 4 
Tho second Battle of Ypres (Asari 22nd to. 28th) ‘coincided | - 
with the landing of the British and French forces in Gallipoli — 
(April 28rd _ to 26th). Though the Germans now began to use 
asphyxiating gases, this renewed attack upon the Allied line 
in Flanders, despite a temporary success on the Yser canal, a 
failed. 1 ee 
On the East the Germans ieaed ae operations 9 the 
Russian Baltic Provinces. In Galicia, with a force of 12 army © 
corps (some 700,000 men) they attacked the Russian front _ 
along the Dunajetz (April 25th) and broke it (May 2nd). 
Their_ar my, formed into a vast phalanx (a solid square), ade 
vanced Eastward along the railway to Tarnov. The Russians — 
were obliged to fall back from the Carlee apes the San. 


~ 


The fighting on the San continued for nearly a month (May 
17th to June 14th). In the meantime large German and 
Austrian. forces assaulted the Russian positions South of the — 
Dniester. After a succession of obstinate battles the Ger- 
mans captured Stry (May 23rd). : 

Italy joined the Entente (May 11th), and declared war 
against Austria (May 21st). The Italians crossed the Isonzo 
(June 4th), and captured Monfalcone (June 11th), ~° «+ — 

Stry lost, the Russians evacuated Przemysl (June 5th), 
but defeated the Germans at Zarayno on the Dniester. (June 
12th). The Germans forced the line of-the Grodek lakes 
Lemberg was evacuated by the Russians’ and oceupied b the 
enemy (June 22nd). ae 

From Lemberg the Germans and Austrians aivanond ‘Norte 
towards Lublin and Cholm, They were defeated at Krasnil 
(July 7th). In consequence of this reverse they developed — 
their attack against Warsaw from the North and from the — 
West. The Russians were compelled to retire to the line o 
the Narev, and to readjust and shorten their front West of — 
Warsaw on the fortified line from Ivangoro, through Blonie, 
to the Vistula opposite Novi Giorgesk (July 28rd). Thi 
fourth attack upon Warsaw has been one of the most ‘despe 
ate and destructive conflicts of the War. 

In the diplomatic struggle which has gone on ‘aide by side 
with the military, the Allies have not only thwarted the 
efforts of Germany to break up the combination, but have — 
secured. the adhesion first of Japan and next of Italy. Ttaly 
intervention is one of the greatest events of the War. - 
importance will be more apparent as time goes on. By 


This has been vital to the Russian 
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Sem Soe guns disembarked: to assist.in tapping at Turkey’s side’ doom at Cape Helles. By way of giving their hosts 
c: ~surpri Z isitors are piling their overcoats round the gun to give it the appearance ofan improvised “ bazaar,” 


ansoapreeaetseoyenet 


way to Gallipoli has a double interest. It not only suggests how. effi- 
but lifts the veil of mystery that has hung so long over the apparent 
ly defended and more dangerous to attack than the succession 
battlefield would be impossible to find. 


This | ne view of a typical piece of scenery on the 
ciently the Red Cross is following the Union Jack, 
‘tardiness of our advance. Any piece of country more easi 


i of rugged hills and narrow gullies that crowd this 
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An Overdue “ Thrashing ”’ 


‘“ Somewhere in France,’’ near enough to tne baitlegrouna tu pe witnin easy reacn ot the soldiers, large quantities 04 wiitat 
have been lying neglected since last October. Called suddenly to arms, the harvesters had no option but to leave their 
harvest in the hands of ‘‘Le bon Dieu” until the hour of their country’s need for bread arrived. It is good to be able 
to congratulate our brave Allies on a garner so well stored. that they could afford to forget the unthreshed cotn. The 


pictures speak for themselves, especie y that portraying the interval for refreshment. | 
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ee _A Shield of Flame 


_ Poison gas, with all its barbarous advantages over humano opponents, enjoys but a temporary reign.. Among the most 
‘ ingenious devices for deflecting the asphyxiating clouds-is a Russian plan described by a correspondent of the * Morning 
— Post.’” A shallow ditch is filled with dry sticks and flooded with petroleum. When the yellow cloud comes along the trench 
is ignited, and fierce flames springing up, change the air currents; returning the vapour te its original owners, who 
pes ie ey then have to dodge the yellow peril of their own making. 
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: The Ebb and Flow of One Year’ Ss War 
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aan Fig. (1) The photographer has here caught an asphyxiating bomb “on the bust,’’ presumably from a safe distance, since 
‘ he lived to tell the tale in sunshine ink. The fold of the downs hides a French “line.” (2) Thic is not a fine old oak, 
rooted in the bank of a stream, but a “‘ Jack Johnson,” also caught bursting. Despite his cold bath, and the futility of 


ei 
his plunge, ‘ Jack’ has succeeded in making an effective exit from the stage of war. (3) Two disciples of Isaak Walton 
ae are endeavouring to. secure a change in the menu, 

a 377 
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A Warm Reception for Austro-Huns 


The Austro-Hun excursions to Moscow are attended with no small risk this season. The hospitable Russians, aware of the 

severity of their climate, welcome their unbidden guests with great bonfires, setting the woods and forests alight, both to 

show the way and take the chill out of their visitors’ reception. The “ tourists ”’ naturally hesitate to take full advantage 

of this generosity, rightly surmising ‘that they will be charged extra on-the bill. ° It is becoming increasingly evident that 
the Germans’ winter holidays will be spent at home, Russia in all probability returning the visit—with interest. 


OTHING has_ better nl the spirit of English 
initiative since the war began than the springing 
sie existence of a great number of volunteer corps. 

- ~ Despite all sorts of obstacles and difficulties placed 
in the path of the organisers, the corps have 


i of 5 very willing men. 

» For some months past all the recognised corps have been 
- affiliated. with. the Central Association \ 
~ Volunteer Training Corps. The head- 
quarters of the Central. Association are 
housed i ina special building erected in the 
$ Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of 
' Justice Lord Desborough is the Presi- 
dent, General Sir O’Moore Cr eagh, V.C., 
acts 3 as military adviser, the Public aren 
tee, Mr. CG. J. Stuart is the Hon. “Trea- 
 surer,. with Mr. P. A. Harris, L.C.C.; as 
‘the Hon. Sec. and Organiser-in-Chief. It. 
will thus be seen that the movement i3 > 
wonderfully well sponsored,’ which’ ac- 
counts, in no small measure, for its 
splendid success. 

Over two thousand PetresiG have. just 
been reviewed in Regent’s Park by 
_ Brigadicr-General the Hon. F. C. Bridge- 

-‘man,-and he paid the men a great com- 
_pliment by saying that they were. ‘‘as 
steady as a brigade of guards.” Every 
maa‘was in uniform and properly equipped, 
and practically, i in most eases, at his own 
“expense. | ? : 
From the start mek official cold ar 
was poured out upon the volunteer move- 
ment generally But there was no damping the ardour of the 
men organising ‘the movement, and they went stcadily farward 
with the splendid result that some 350,000 volunteers, scat- 
tered throughout England and Wales, are now fitting them- 
selves for military service should the occasion arise. 

_ Official recognition came in November last in the form of a 

leKer from the Army Council to Lord Desborough, as Presi- 
dent of the Central Association. 
_. So much misunderstanding and confusion exists in th mind 
of the public as to the true status of the Voluntcers that it 
will be helpful to state here exactly what the conditions are 
as laid down by the Army Council :— 


Givens Every volunteer force must have as its adviser a Teepn 
"alle officer approved by the War Office. 

PA Only the 1 names of those can be registered who are not 
eligible through age to serve in the Regular or Territorial 
: Army, or are unable to. ‘do. so for some genuine reason, which 


is to be recorded in the Corps Register; in’ the case “of. tho | 


latter, they must agree in Seine to enlist if specially called 
npon to do 80. cay Sei, 

Feats No arms, aS or_ iplutbiay will soe supplied from 
pal. sources, nor will financial assistance be given. 

4, There ey be. ‘uniformity of dress among pembers 

j - of individual organisa- 

tions provided that no 
badges of 
worn, and provided 
that the dress is dis- 

- tinguishable from that 
of Regular and Terri- 
torial Units. ”’ 


b= ‘Members of recog- 
nised organisations 
- will be allowed to wear 
as a distinctive badge 
~.a° red- armlet - of a 
breadth of three inches 
_ with the letters GR, 
-inseribed thereon, -The 
badge will be worn on 
the ‘left: arm above the 

~ elbow 


‘ 


tary ranks and titles 
will not be used. or 
recognised, and no 
uniform is to be worn 
except when necessary 
fon training, 


‘Mr. Percy A. Harris, L.C.C. oe 
Hon. Sere, ne. the Vv. TC, 


The Growth of the V. TC: 


An Army of 350,000 Volunteers eons for Military Service 


Abairished exceedingly, and form a really fine fighting reserve 


General Sir O’Moore Creagh, V.C., 
een Adviser to the V.T.C. 


rank ~ are > 


6. The accepted mili- 
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. No form of attestation involving an oath is permitted, 


< It will be open to Army Recr ruiting Officers to visit the 
Corps at any time and to recruit any members found eligil 
for service with the Regular Army whose presence in the 
Corps is not accounted for by some good and sufficient reason. 


So far the War Office has given no interpretation as to what 
is prea by a ‘‘genuine reason.’? But the Central As- 
sociation has laid it down that it applies 
to men engaged on Government contracts 
for arms, ammunition, boots, clothing, 
and so for th; Gover nment and Municipal 
employment alice € permission to enlist is 
refused; and age and physical disabilities. 

It will be noticed that military ranks 
ane titles are not permitted to “the 

volunteers. Therefore it has been found 
Sees to establish V.T.C. ranks, cor- 
responding to Army ranks. A Brigadier- 
General becomes a ‘‘ Regimental Com- 
mandant,’’ a Lieutenant-Colonel a ‘‘ Com- 
mandant,”” a Major a ‘‘Sub-Command- 
ant,’ a Lieutenant a ‘ Platoon Com- 
mander,’’? and so on. 

Badges of rank are worn on both sleeves 
below the elbow. The badge of a Regi- 
mental Commandant is five white braid 
TINS 5 four plain and the upper one an 

‘“ Austrian”? knot. The lesser ranks are 
indicated by a regularly decreasing num- 
ber of rings and -knots.: A Regimental 
Sergeant-Major has a badge of four plain 
Tings with one disc an inch above ‘the 
e upper ring. 

‘ The uniform approved by the Military Committee of the 
Central Association Volunteer Training Corps is a Norfolk 
jacket, with shoulder straps, made in a green-grey rainproof 
drill. For non-commissioned officers and men it should he 
made with a closed collar and military cuff; for officers with 
open neck to show tie, and plain sleeves so that bands can 
be worn. This coat is worn with breeches or trousers made 
of whipcord of the same material as the coat, brown leather 
gaiters and boots, A leather belt can be worn instead of 
belts of the same material as the jacket; and the cap, where 
obtainable, should be the ordinary military peak cap, but no 
objection is made to the forage cap or felt hat. The Military 
Committee recommend that the Norfolk jacket should be made 
full so that it can be worn over thick clothes or a cardigan 
jacket, The use of a uniform in no way does away with ‘the 
necessity for wearing the brassard upon the arm. 

The National Motor and Cycle Volunteer J orce, divided 
into (a) the Motor Volunteers, (b) the Motor Cycle Volun- 
teers, and (c) the Cycle Volunteers, brings together into a 
highly organised and efficient body the motorists and cyclists 
of the country, each in their own sphere, thus completely 


le 


co-ordinating all voluntary, motor, motor cycle, and cycle 
activities, 

The National aspect of the new movement is to have 
motorists, motor cy- 
clists and cyclists 
throughout Great 
Britain formed into 


battalions; trained in 
mulitary duties; and 
ready at a moment’s 
notice, to place their 
services and the ser- 
vices of their. cars, 
motor cycles and cy- 
cles at the disposal of 
the Regular, Terri- 
torial on Volunteer 
Troops either through 
the- War Office or di- 
rect through the local 
commands. 

There seems every 
possibility that before 
very long the War 
Office may take advan- 
tage of the services of 
the more. proficiently 
trained among the vol- 
unteers for home ser- 
vice work, 


The Lord Desborough, K.C.V.O., 
President of the V.T.C. 
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The King and his Ministers were present at a service in St. Paul’s. Cathedral on August 4th, the anniversary of Britain’s” 
entry into the war. 
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NLY a year ago! 
It seems like two, since, in the fresh early hours of a 

glorious August day, the news came—“ War has been 
* declared.” Declared while most of us were asleep, de- 
clared in the dark of a hot summer night—and we had 
;on undisturbed. The dawn had come peacefull) as ever, 
ing the singing birds with the immemorial news that day had 
born “out of the.gloom of the night,’ ‘The garden, L 
mber, all dewy and sweet, had seemed overflowing with 
ers, the circling pigeous had been more than usually msistent 
very early breakfast. — 
Then “ War has been declared!” 
Yet the first feeling was one of relief that we had stood our 
= ST re. ground, that 
A Pe ae we were ready 
to defend the 
incontestable 
justice of the 
cause. . Thigjs«~ 
I think, was ~ 
the attitude of 
most women, 
even of one 
whose _ first 
words were - 
“Then . Jack- 
has his orders” 

Mercitully 
Jackladthem; 
indeed, in the 
confusion — of 
that first week 
the one saving 
grace was the 
celesity and 
smoothness 
with which our 
splendid Navy 
and our mag- 


_ Miss Grace Ivell, the well-known English con- ninhont senialt 
_ tralto, canvassing for recruits at the conclusion teas ali ed 
of an open-air meeting, at which she sang UE Sn Sate 


Sane into their 
eae patriotic songs. places and set 


HAs E to work. 
~ But outside these two organisations all was chaos. There was 
a multitude of counsellers, but no wisdom in the midst of them. 
‘Looking back with the knowledge born of experience one can but 
snmnle to see how preconceived ideas collapsed before reality. It 
had ever been an accredited axiom, that in the event of war, 
Great Brita, bemg dependent for-her food supplies on other 
countries, would immediately suffer; that prices would rise and 
grave shortage begin at once. 
This being the reasoned opmion of experts, and no authoritative 
mandate bemg issued to the contrary, and nosort of organised 
mstructions given, many most excellent and high-souled people, 
trying to be provident, began to lay in stores only to find them- 
“selves pilloried as unpatriotic. One has, of course, no pity for 
he millionaire who, fearing lest Government should commandeer 
an already short supply of petrol, brought away 1,000 gallons in 
his cars at one fell swoop. Nor can one avoid asmile at the lady 
_who laid in a hundred pounds of 
fresh butter, and, hoist by her 
own petard, had to eat it stale, 
while best Devonshire was a 
ny a pound cheaper. ~ But 
x the rank and file, especially 
of women s‘riving to be men’s 
ideal, a good housekeeper, one 
ust have sympathy. ‘They 
re left without guidance save 
_the expert opinions which. 
oved to be fallacious. - 
_ Another economic axiom which 
; been absolutely discredited 
was that war must inevitably 
ing great distress to the poor. 
On the contrary it has brought 
almost undreamt of prosperity. 


a 


The Promise of the Women 


_ WHAT THEY MIGHT HAVE DONE IN THE PAST YEAR, AND WHAT THEY WILL DO HENCEFORWARD 


-avocation 
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Bes 2! ps _ By FLORA ANNIE STEEL 


Gift of the Gods,”’ ‘Knight Errant,’? &c, 


the unconscious braggadocia of it appealed to the public, and the 
result of the false teaching lingers still, even though most people 
recognise the fact that even if we win, we must emetge from this 
titanic war as a poor nation; for the past year has changed our 
outlook immensely. . 

So far as women are concerned, let it be said at once that it has 
brought @ marvellous change in our whole position. ‘The magni- 
ficent work of my sex in hospital and ambulance was the first 
factor in the geueral recognition of women’s value as a citizen 
which has come about. A memory of sixty years ago. crops up 
when Miss Ivy Blake was mobbed by Hdinburgh medical students 
for daring to invade their class-rooms. To-day, we have appeals 
fromthe highest in the land for women to volunteer for training 
im our medical 
schools. It is 
meet ard right 
that the tardy 
recognition 
should _come 
through an 


which women 
have-all along 
contended was » 
a peculiarly, 
feminine one ; 
but the mass 
of us are none 
the less grate- 
fui to those 
splendid work- 
ers who have 
forced — their 
labours on the 
notice of the 
world, For it 
was frankly 
impossible to Though opinion on women as cinema operators 
keep the good- is divided, many theatres are putting the 
ly company of question to the test. Photo shows a female 


female doctors operator at work. 
and nurses 
outside the pale of the National Register of Assets. 

In this new year to come, therefore, we women start fair; it will 
be our own fault if we fail to help carry the heavy burden of State. 
As tor the far future we have no fears. 

To us women, many of whom are quite fresh to anything like 
public life, the red tape with which men have to adorn them- 
selves, and in the virtue of which they believe so implicitly, is 
simply anathema. We cannot sway with it, and one result of 
the fair start with us should be the breaking down of many red 
tape entanglements, . Thatis a necessary prelude to the libera- 
tion of the spirit of the nation. 

Andthatit is even now imprisoned, who can doubt? Recently 
we had the appalling spectacle of 200,000 men idle, and 


-making others idle, while their labours were vital to the inte ests 


of the State, the interests of thousands and thousands of their 
fellow men. Itwas a sorry spectacle, and one that no cimbing 
down. no compromise, will ever 
erase fromthe page of history to 
be read by our children’s child- 
ren. ‘Chere it will stand for ever- 
more. A few trifling personal 
alvantages against the dis- 
advantage of death to thousands 
and the possible disadvantage 
of defeat to the country. 

The cardinal errors pointed 
out have borne better fruit. 

The revulsion from the belief 
instilled into us, that war would, 
bring a shortage of provisions 
has made us less inclined to be 
economical. 

The increased prosperity of 
the working classes intensified 
enormously by misguided, mis- 


ES a rem Fixing together the dovetailed pieces that go to make taken, and altogether unneces- 
‘¢ higher. — his error took ammunition boxes, sary charity, has added to the 


: to discover than the first, 
yas responsible for a great deal of waste, not only of money, 
of time—more especially of women’s time. But the most 
rous of these errors was the one which may be summed up 
irase “ Business as Usual”—a phrase which, reduced to 
ements, means simply that a Britisher is capable of keeping 
est military organisation the world has ever seen with his 
shis trousers pockets; which is of course absurd. But 
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desire! for peace, for comfort. 
While the backing of “Business as Usual” has helped to lull 
people to sleep. They must be awakened at all cost. ; 
Perhaps our legislators during their six weeks’ holiday may be 
able to formulate some plan. Mine might be unpalatable to 
many people. ; 
It is the enforced énlistiment of all unmarried: men. 
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Kitchener’s genius quickly discovered ‘the “« Marshal’s baton ” in the Public Sebacibeyier pie 
Corps connected with the schools have already supplied hundreds of smart lieutenants, and hundreds more 

: ing away at the elements of discipline and command. So arduous and full of peril is an officer’s duty in ‘moder 
: that the coveted honour.of His Majesty’s commission is no light test of a youth’s mettle and resource. ‘The pict 
show: some of our ad generals: out.for a field day at Chilworth. ‘Fig. (1) A meayside) halt. (2). “ ‘In, the 
SMe. d ‘ ek oe 3). Taking observations. Oe adie Ree 
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Eastern Disciples of Kultur 


The Unspeakable Turk is here snapshotted in conversation with his British captor. These are officers 
a catechised after laying down their arms and taking a large number of “ paces to the rear.” 


The boundary fence of their camp is plainly visible 
supply of water from the cart. 


the bucket. 


: urkish captives in the Gallipoli Peninsula. 
- along the base of the hill rising in the background. This party has left its tents to get a 
e They have brought cans and water bottles, and each man waits patiently for his dip in 
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This is also a group of T 
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The World (New York) refers to the increase 
of trade in Amevica through the war. 


A view of an unexpectedly formidable-looking American eagle, which 
causes the Fiend of Europe to exclaim: ‘‘ Why, that isn’t the kind thsi 
Bryan described!’’—From the Public Ledger (Philadelphia). 


i ye : cet AF Bos: : 
> ‘An Expensive Pet’’ is the title applied 
to this cartoon by the Hvening Ledger 


(Philadelphia), ; 


y 


Our ‘‘Zeppelins’’ over England.—Simplicissimus French “Vultures” in -Germany.— 
(Munich). : x (Stuttgart). 


‘SAUCE FOR THE GOOSE IS SAUCE FOR THE GANDER, 
ee a pees 


d.|}/ THIS CASH COUPON will be accepted as cash in part 
bayment to the value of 3d. for the Regimental COUPON 


Badges offered by the ‘‘ War Budget’? (No. W.B. 006.) OUT, 
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SANS. 


: by THE DAILY CHRONICLE === 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 12th, 1915. Price 


3d. Post Free 35d. 


They collect all the 
Barbed wire 


Peninsula in the manufacture of bombs. 
cross, including fragments of Turkish shells. 


» Great ingenuity is shown by our troops sn the Gallipoli 
bs. Photo shows bomb-makers at their task. 


old jam tins and other similar receptacles that they come a 
eae iS + taken from the enemy is also used for filling the bom 
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British Submarine Wrecks a Turkish Train 


A British submarine’s exploit in- shelling a train convoying troops to Haidar Pasha (on the Bosphorous, nearly opposite 
Constantinople) as it was passing along the coast is one of the most amazing feats performed by our under-water craft 
up to the present. Seven wagons were destroyed. The Anatolian Railway runs for over 40 miles near the shore of the 
Sea of Marmora to its terminus on the Bosphorous, near Scutari and Haidar Pasha. This is the only line* from the® 
interior of Asia Minor to the shores of the Bosphorous, Marmora, or the Dardanelles, and the act of our seeding hast 

; placed 


) 


spread consternation among the Turco-Germans, who thus see their only remaining means of transporting troop; 


in jeopardy. : : : 
a * 224 z eC Bee Se : 


Fighting line and the Factory line. 


oe 4. XPERIENCE has eueht. Next time the wary 
pe traveller wil! alight at Pond Street and make his way 
ybowande eee fully equipped with respirator 


One of the “divinities that shapes our ends.” This example - 
pens: how the steam-hammer principle may be applied to’ 
punching. or shaping with dies. 


- The business oe of Sheffield is named Brightside on the 
; aac that prompted our sad comedian, Mr. Alfred Lester, 
to chant his: famous ditty, ‘‘I look on the bright side, Oh 
his: -super-minor key. and triple-expansion chin. S 

pee Sulphur baths, taken dry and rubbed in by the wind, de- 
te mand. an. aes oe not to be contrived in a three day's 


amears are Behrens: derbies to ad fro 
oy of er -ooked spokes of road, radiating in all 
om. the hab. of the. city, These cars add no small 
to. the general noise that makes Sheffield an idéal place 
soldier to ne in. _ Quiet, gene Says is Se aes er a 


au. but monotonous, consisting of a 
yan: of ron grey “relieved ” by .a foreground of the 
Q anti es of the local eolour are splashed almost over 
orkers hands and faces, giving them in the distance 
Sunshine and rain are both tinged 

Churches sand tombstones - follow 


vailing ae: 


su plus of = grit. Me The chief exception to this quaker shade 
grey grit, which the wind brushes into-the eyes and 
3 rainy day came along as a positive relief. A mile 
“up on the hills. that hold. the smoke.as in a basin, one 
breathe. diviner air, and look down on. the Stygian 
ee Don! - Another’ curious relief: to the general gloom is to 
be found on the edges of the cottage window sills. So hope- 
lessly grey is the stonework that the housewives have with 
, confined their cleansing process to the edges, 
n positered away, ‘leaving a 


Our Industrial 
os 2.—SHEFFIELD’S OVERALL BRIGADES 
(aes By Arthur Waghorne 


It. has path agreed by all our military experts that the issue of this great War depends equally on two forces—the 


The British people are only now awaking to the im 
portance of thi 
jew, and, better late than never, our Industrial Army is undergoing mobilisation and training. ee 


‘of public interest are involved in this gigantic task that the ‘War Budget” has decided to publish a 
yopularly written articles descriptive of the movement at various centres. 
F article of the series some excellent and vivid impressions of a visit to Sheffield, the home of Vulcan. 


ind t ‘ho sehold eiobks frequently go on strike through — 
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Army 


So many points 
a series of 
Our Commissioner gives in the second 


At “‘|knocking-off ’ time another colour effect. is obtained 
from the workmen’s light blue overalls, the only glimpse of 
actual colour in the industrial scheme, unless the women’s 
shawls and children’s frocks are counted in. 
far from Oriental in hue. 

The war has dealt a shrewd blow at ‘Old.’ Sheffield, the 
city of silver and silver steel. “The Munitions Minister's 
silver bullets have used up. the reserves that erstwhile went 
into silver teapots and other ‘‘white’’ luxuries. Cutlers’ 
machinery still hums, as even the War Office does not disdain 
the humble, necessary dinner knife, but the whitesmith is 
fain to be content with a contract for jam spoons. Many of 
the old ‘‘hands’’ have. found safety in shells, after a few 
léssons in lathe-work and machine-minding. Thus Sheffield, 
old and new, is undergoing. a phase of unusual prosperity. 
The big factories were not found wanting when Whitehall 
condescended to tell them what to do. Already some thou- 
sands of people in the city are engaged on war work; a com- 
paratively easy matter so long as the supply of materials and 
tools can be kept up, several of the largest concerns having 
extensive plant ready for the occasion. 

A tramp round ‘Brightside’? shows an array of trade 
Bastilles and Crystal Palaces at. least equal to anything 
Woolwich can produce. And still the wonder grows, as Titan 
sheds framed in massive steel with glazed sides and roof-rise 
swiftly on the few vacant sites. 

Whitehall, which guards its own sccrets so jealously, has 
now laid a finger of silence on Shefficld; but by ae or by 
crook we must get a peep at something alive in 
cages. 

Here is’a group of- buildings wherein is produced and 
shaped the high-speed steel used in making the tools that 
make the shells, that etc., ‘* House that Jack 
buiit.’’ 

Those blazing holes in the floor are ovens in which the‘stcel 
‘ts cooked to such a tenderness that it comes out all gravy. 


“a 
Kven these are 


these vast 


etc., as per the 


‘In cooking, if is mixed with alloys that make ‘the particular 


stew desired. One-half per cent, of some chemical ingredient 


may change the entire structure of the mass, 
Outside is a great electric machine for innoculating the 
_mixture with carbon. In an adjoining shed the clay crucibles 


are moulded-in which the: steel stew is prepared. - Bach 
“cooking”’ destroys the. pot—a method. at variance. with 
ordinary domestic economy, but of the metal itself not an 


“ Striking while the iron is hot.’ A form of power hammer 
used prior to Nasmyth’ $ invention of the direct down-stroke, 
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atom is wasted. 


is authentically told that on one occasion the lecturer ex- 
plaining certain films mistook the red hot clay crucibles for 


steel—not the first time that words and pictures have failed ~ 


to fit. 


The metal, done to a turn, is now being tipped out. of the. 


clay pot into a long square receptacle, out of which it comes 
to “table”? cold; as an ‘‘ingot.’? “Another process, mainly 
of the hammering sort, beats the ingot into a “ billet,’? and 
the billet, after rounding and turning and drilling, becomes 
a shell, SF 


High speed tool steel and high tensile shell steel are two 


different things: In’what respect their ingredients differ is 
no business of ours, but it is no secret that a slight addition 
of, let us say.‘‘X,’ substitutes toughness for hardness,’ or 
vice-versa, in the finished confections Lathe tools and drills 
require to rotate at enormous speeds without losing their 


“temper,’? and sheli cases need exceeding great ‘strength, in| 


order to keep ‘their secret until the time for’ surprise is at 
hand, : 


Our own War’ Department has not hitherto absorbed the 
entire output, the Allies having-been allowed to place urgent 
orders. _ In one warehouse a pile of. long, narrow, brown 
paper parcels was pointed out. They. felt unusually heavy 
for such packing, and turned out to be tool steel, each bar 
done up in a separate package to be forwarded to - by 
Parcel Post. ‘Rather expensive,’? was my parsimonious 
comment. <e 3 


Labour is-at ‘rest?’ in Sheffield. Employers and men. seem 
to be-on excellent terms. * Wages are good, thrift, industry, 
and. sobriety appear to have got the upper hand. For this 
happy combination the Labour Bureau and Post Office -are 
partly responsible, having taken exceptional pains to -en- 
courage and advise the men in their investments. 

The War Loan is receiving a large share of these surplus 
wages, some of the largest firms haying purchased heavily on 
the men’s account. One of the best known companies has 
invested £5,000 in this: way. Matters’ were not always so 
satisfactory. Times were when the engineers’ and foundry 
hands _had.a nomadic instinct, wandering ‘from. ‘‘plant’? to 
‘“plant,’”? now on the banks! of the Don, again haunting the 
more spacious waters of the Tyne or Clyde. But a pay office 
rule has quenched the migratory mood. A man may leave his 
present employers, but he has to return, as no other. firm 
will take him~ for the mere whim of shifting his quarters, 
This rule has no effect on the plans of the Ministry of-Muni- 
tions, which may shuffle the men like packs of-cards 


‘A feature of Sheffield’s industrial life that strikes one im- 
mediately is the apparently economical arrangement whereby 
a workman may live close to his sphere of labour: - It is 
common to find Tong rows of. cottages on one side of the main 
street, and the dark, secretive wall enclosing the ‘works ” 
on the other. But the Sheffielder is human; his soul has 
survived the spirit of industrialism. He longs for a leisure 
under summer skies and in ampler environments. The ad- 
jacent cottages are full now, because time is precious and 
house room limited, but thére are also settlements which may 
be styled ‘Labour suburbs,’ reached on a penny car in a 
quarter of an hour or little more. 5 ; 


These residential areas, like that in the vicinity of Firth 


s 


ry 


A crushing blow is being delivered by a powerful Nasmyth 


hammer, Part of the ingot is seen forged ‘into hexagon 
shape, and the remainder is undergoing a tapering process, 


Ps 


The ‘‘ trimmings ’’ go into the“ stock pot.” 
Some of these processes have been cinematographed, and it~ 


‘years ago. 


LES See 


Park or Woodseats are little more expensive and infinitely 
more recreative, though they cannot always escape the 
ubiquitous soot. rere, 


7a 


There is one striking and peculiar feature in the workmen’s — 


= * 7 o v = 2 

View of an old forge with heavy machines for cutting and — 
shaping the ingots shown piled in the foreground. The sons — 
of Vulcan on the right are waiting to supply a new “ victim’? 
for the torture. - : = 


dwellings; a feature more distinct in the factory area than ~ 

in the suburbs. This_is nothing less than an architectural 
device to lift these four-and-sixpenny back-to+back  domiciles 
out of the common rut. The ‘‘architeeture”’ usually begins 
and ends with the stone arch or lintel over the street door. 
In many hundreds of cases, where gardens either front or” 
back are unknown, there is.a distinctive piece of moulded 
stone, or a happily-designed arch’ that~holds the eye and 
compels respect for the builder of those otherwise monotonous 
terraces. SANE on Ss Mit bes 3 


In London the idea of a family earning from five to fifteen 
pounds a week living in a four-and-sixpenny cottage would 
scarcely become popular under the strictest régime of thrift. 
The War Office knew this when erecting the Woolwich Garden 
Village, with its cheapest houses more than double that rent. 
The Southern fever known as suburbiana has luckily failed 
to spread through Yorkshire’s industrial centres. — How the 
balance is spent or saved is hard to determine. The tiny walls 
of Sheffield’: tiny nests are covered with pictures, and the 
tables are covered with a generous fare, the sight of which — 
would make London children dream of Heaven, Then it is 
easy to excuse in Sheffield a frequent loving of the clay, 
though on the visit now. being described, not a trace of 
undue laxity in this respect was noted. Hither one saw the 
city under ideal industrial. conditions, or it has much to be 
proud of-in its army corps of engineers. Much of the work 
is hard and hot and heavy, and the air would have doubled 
‘the tortures of Tantalus, but in spite of-all this, comparatively 
little time is lost through lingering in the “ Barleycorn 
Hotel,” ve eS 
: ‘“Tf thou wouldst see grim Sheffield aright, — ie 

Go visit it by the red forge-light,” . Ramee 
a modern Sir Walter Scott might. truthfully sing. It is one | 
of those areas in which the Defence of the Realm Act has to 
make allowances. The darker the sky, the redder the glow 
of fierce furnaces and the more lurid the great are lamps. - 


-He who would ‘do.’ Sheffield must indulge in the mid- © 
night prowl as well as the mid-day stroll. One shows the city 
as Dante would have loved.to witness if; the other as Mr, - 
“Gloyd George wants:to see the whole. of Industrial Britain. — 
Not the least startling effect of a midnight walk is the sudden 
alternation of cold-and heat, as the prowler steps out of a — 
wind-swept corridor of Acheron into the blast of Vulcan’s 
bellows, .* : ; a ; : Reo Re KS, Beas #4 

The city is remarkably clean for so dirty a place, as Pat 
would say, If there are slums, they know better how to hide 


than those of London. eee. te 
Sheffield is a town with a past. Centuries before Chaucer 
brought it literary fame, Sheffield was the centre of an iron- 
smelting industry, and its cuttlery was famous five hundred 
Gne steel firm hag owned its trade mark since 
1682, alg Prema Memph earn Fh SR 
With its long experience and favourable situation, Sheffield 
is destined to play a highly important part in the hammering 
of the Hohenzollerns. Its enterprises twill assuredly not end 
in smoke. : ; ‘ | 
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- Our Mighty Sons at Grips with the Germans 


timony to the causes for German hate of England. The intervention of our country 
last August, unlooked for as it was, upset the German scheme of world domination. Since then our gallant men at the 
front have been a constant thorn in the flesh of the Hun. Isn't that enough to make the blood of any semi-barbarian 
0 12 Fig. (1) British gunners. going into action with their “pets.” (2). Our cyclists do much valuable work in tapping 
he enemy’s wires and conveying the information so gleaned to headquarters; here is a man doing service of that descrip- 
eae 4 = tion. (3) Breaktast in the trenches with the King’s Liverpool! Regiment. 
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These photographs are a palpable tes 
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The King’s Petition to the God of Battles 


by Great Britain was marked by a great National Service of Intercession at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, at which the King and Queen, the Premier, and the Cabinet were present, and ‘at which ‘the 


The anniversary of the Declaration of War 


Archbishop ‘of Canterbury preached. It was a remarkable gathering—a solemn witness to. the nation’s return to God. 
These photographs show incidents ‘connected with the great gathering. Fig. (1) Queen Alexandra and Princess | Victoria 
arriving at St. Paul’s Churchyard (2) The King and Queen:on their way to the Cathedral. (3) Wounded soldiers were 


invited to the a+ nh dk 


i Ae ed 
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ee Out Again, There Again, and Home Again 


milestones in the soldier’s fighting career. [n the first’ he is seen, all spick-and- 


ee x ‘span, arriving at Victoria Station, London, on his way to the front. The second picture. gives an impression of a peaceful 
-__ rural scene. Tommy is there, however, tucked away beneath the white lines which intersect the ground. They are his 
‘trenches. The third photo shows six of Scotia’s gallant warriors, looking as hard as nails, on their arrival in Edinburgh 
from London. They are less than twenty-four hours from the trenches and are home on short feave. The sergeant carries 

at eae > 4 an extra rifle. I-is.a trophy taken from the Huns. 


/ 


; These photographs show the three “great 
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Women Workers for Empire’s Honour 


As an outcome of their great procession in London, many thousands of women have volunteered to make shells at the 
large munitions factories throughout the country. Lady Gertrude Crawford, Lady Gatacre and Lady Golebrook are 
among the Society women who have taken up shell work. Messrs. Vickers, Ltd., have received numerous offers of help, 
and have given every encouragement to the women volunteers, whom they have guaranteed to turn into efficient hands in. 
three weeks. Fig. (1) Screwing on a fuse socket, (2): Filling shrapnel with bullets. (3) Soldering the sockets. (4) ‘Shell 
turning. | 
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“iad eh brought them in 
“other peaceful years. 


deed, to realise. that at 
othe 3. 
2 Britain was fighting for 


Ne 


en 
_ once till even 
£ 


st m in men as, ayer. 


the weather was too bad for 


2) set 


“reason. of. the Annual 
_ Agricultural and Horti- 
~ cultural 


____ Britain’s Sleeping Multitudes 
: Our Placid Cigarette-Smoking Youths whose Heads are still Buried in the Sand 
; By FLORA ANNIE STEEL 


Author of “India Through the Ages,’’ ‘“‘The Gift of the Gods,” ‘Knight Errant,”’ &c. 


¥ 
'T was a pouring wet day; one of those days on which no 


his or her nose out of doors, unless: stern duty or all- 
yowerful pleasure sounds-an assembly. 

ain fell-in literal buc-_ 
at intervals it slack- 
te ide drizzle, but never 
did. it cease 
Underfoot the show 
ground was a quagmire,~ the 
s of the picturesque old 
et. town were a-slosh. A — 
_ bed aggled flags hung 

A e and there; - the 


Say of Aas 
og 


row Sais. was. con- 
spicuous by. its absence, 
yet the crowd that 
would any had to. 


‘That, indeed, was the sa- 
dient. point of the streets— 
the number of men. Frankly, 


"women. to. venture their best 
~ frocks in the deluge. But in 
mackintosh_ and. slouched, cap 
the sterner sex braved a wet- _ 
ting: for “the sake’ of the show. ~ 
- For in‘ this old market town; = 
in. the midst of. the 
_. Western : “hills, ‘Bank- 
Holiday is more than- 
~ usually “a holiday “by 


“Show, ~ which” 
brings: “with it races and’ 
competitions of — all 
-sorts. . And it brought 
* them this year of war 


St. Marylebone War Hospital Supply 
Depot held a Cake Day for the benefit 
of British prisoners in Germany. The 
Queen contributed a number of cakes 


ee ‘was difficult, in- 


“moment _ Great 


made by herself. The photo shows a 
a helpcr with a trayful of the 


bare - “existence. The 
dainties. 


newspapers tell us that 
all over the country the 


crowds of pleasure seekers on August 2nd were almost unpre- 
~ cedented. 


“Doubtless the desire to escape from an atmosphere 
of anxiety, meek shows itself so markedly in India in the 


one whose vitality is not at high-water mark ventures ~ 


i, 


_ from the hands 
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feverish amusements that prevail during a cholera epidemic, 
may. haye had something to do with the numbers of Bank- 
holiday makers; though it is to be feared that the amazing 
prosperity of the working classes had’ more. But, in this 
old- Western. town, merther of these reasons could ‘fully ac- 
count for the absolute insouciance of the faces that guffawed 
over the crudities and absurdities of a donkey race. ‘Fhe 
only explanation was placid ignorance; aeetats failure to 
recognise that this 2nd of August was in any way orth 
from-last 2nd of August. So had their fathers guffawed ; 
would their sons after them. 

The stolidity was simply stupendous, 
signs of vitality at such country shows. A group ‘of lads 
waxing excited over. a jumping competition: a vituperative 
centleman in the Horticultural section complaining that his 
wife’ s exhibit. had not been:fairly adjudged. Life was at its 
low levels... Fromi start to finish of that pouring wet day no 
word or, sign to. show.that not a hundred miles off, men— 
some of them doubtless drawn from the very neig hbourl 100d— 
were dying daily in the discharge of their duty. 

How is this stolidity to be remedied? For remedied it 
must be if Britain is to hold her own in the Titanic f fight for 
ideals which she has—after a whole year of warfare—-but 
just. begun? 

For it is the Spicitaal force that. counts in the end.. This 

war_is.a war of character. Long. centuries ago a-great but 
all-forgotten, Emperor of India caused the following words 
to be graven: on immutable rock, so that their wisdom might 
outlast time S7 Oh, . my- children,- forget not. that conquest 
by the sword only is not worthy the name of conquest.” 
* And he was right.. If we are to win this war truly, -ib 
must be by our patriotism, by our self-sacrifice, So, such a 
sight as was to be seen in’ this little Western market town 
on Bank-holiday is.so-much- sheer loss to the nation’s chance 
of success. - It spells disaster. 

How, then, is.it.to be remedied? It must be by some- 
thing that will knock-.at: the door of every. homestead, that 
will make-itself felt.in every village, that will- touch every 
heart. in the..whole land. In the Indian mutiny, it will. be 
remembered. by some, the country was prepared for rebellion 
by the passing 
on of a chu- 
pattie or 
hearth cake 


save for the usual 


of one village 
watchman to 
those of an- 
other with the 


words — “For 
the elders. 
From the 


South to the 
North, From 
the Easttothe 
West.” Vague 


words, which 
did their work A notable feature of Mudros. There are 
well, They hundreds of these windmills on Gallipoli. 


roused the 
curiosity, the imagination of the people. 

That the imagination of the great mass of the rural popu- 
lation of Great Britain needs rousing there is small doubt. 
Jt may be different in other. places; though this is to be 
doubted, but here; in this Ititle corner of the Midland coun- 
ties, there is nothing to remind follk that. great, issues are 
being fought out elsewhere. Not one agricultural labourer 
has aa The supply of labour is better than it has been for 
years; the farmers are well content—or were so before this 
persistent rain came to ruin the hay harvest. Prices, it is 
true, are high and bring some vague realisation that some- 
thing is wrong somewhere; but wages have advanced out of 
all real proportion to the advance in prices. In rural dis- 
tricts, where every cottager has a garden, where meat beyond 
the home-cured pork is seldom eaten,. it_is surprising how 
few comestibles have to be purchased. Bread, tea, sugar; 
these are more expensive ; but at the present prices, 6d. a 
week for each person 1s the outside increase. Milk and butter 
remain the same, eggs are but a trifle dearer. 

The pinch has not yet come. That is the long and. short 
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of it; and so, at this present time, the nation at large is 
standing at a bitter disadvantage. It has not its whole 
° strength behind it, 
That this should 
be so is largely the 
fault of our system of 
education. For Jong 
years past some of us 
have been cavilling at 
the failure of teachers 
to impress general 
principles. on their 
pupils’ minds. — They 
begin on the outside 
rim--of. the circle of 
knowledge and work 
inwards, instead of 
beginning at the 
centre and . working 
outwards. Those who 
Know children best 
realise. the avidity 
with which-they 
clutch. at. broad prin- 
ciples. The fact that 
this world is divided 
into things that visibly 
move and things that 
do not visibly move is 
of far more interest to 


them than the fact 
that’ pussy has four 
One of the new vocations for legs;;..a  tarl, -and-ya 
women is -chimney-sweeping, a rough tongue. The 


latter is. a common 
fact they ean observe 
for . themselves, — the 
former a generalisation which enables them. to pigeon-hole 
their experiences. Our present system leaves the generalisa- 
tion to the last, and so, to many, life at large remains a 
series of isolated facts with no strong connecting link of 
order or emotion. 

The coming National Recister may do something towards 
supplying a connecting link oof patriotism to the men who 
guffawed at the donkey race. It will at any rate arouse them 
to a sense that something unusual is afoob. But none who 
saw the young men in their hundreds erowding round the 
ring, despite the rain and the mire, cigarette in mouth, could 
fail to feel that-many of them could well brave the mud of 
Flanders, and so allow some of the married soldiers to go 
back to their civilian jobs unharmed, unhurt. Such, at any 


task which they are said to per- 
form equally as well as mon. 


rate, was my impression. 
entire absence of women. 
youth, virility, strength, and one 
could not help feeling ~what an 
awakening it would be to~- the 
whole country side could a mes- 
sage be sent round, not to the 
elders, but from the elders, call- 
ing on the West to go East, to tho 
North to come South: A messago 
that was a mandate; that had ta 


be obeyed. 


The people at large fail utterly 
to recognise that purely personal 
liberty is a chimera of brains in- 
toxicated by individualism. Tt 
is, perhaps, late:in the day to 
begin what ought to have been 
begun long years ago—namely, a 


systematic 
broad 


attempt 
meneralisations 


the minds of the masses. 


might be attempted. 

surely, we find work 
which cultured women 
with means could do, 
and do well. If only 
one; woman jin each 


parish were to set 
herself, without. com- 
mittees or agendas, 
or ~any. such - anti- 
quated rubbish, — to 


make her personal. in- 
fluence felt, and, in- 
stead of spendins her 
pennies on socks and 
shirts, and “general 
care for . wounded 
bodies, spend them on 
souls instead, hy 
making herself the 
centre of vitality and 
patriotism for the dis- 
trict, much might be 
done. 

There would, at any 
rate, be no more such 


home to 


And here, 


It was intensified by the almost 
One face after another showed 


bring 
But a 


The “ pagette ’’ replaces the page hoy. 
One of the leading London. hotels, 
through inability to obtain page boys, 


is employing girls for similar work,- 


and they look very smart in their 
semi-military uniforms. 


crowds as were to be secn at the show on Bank-holiday ; 


crowds of young, 


strong men guffawing at a donkey raco 


while the Empire is in danger, 


Scene in the main hall of the Pavilion at Lords’ Cricket Ground, where the cricket professionals are making net horse 


bags for the use of the Army horses. In the foreground, left to right, are A. Fielding, €. Cox, J. Cannen, J. Hardstaff, 
: W. Head and R. Reilf.-- 
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’Twixt Fire and Water in Serbia 


_ A large proportion of Serbia’s military duty has consisted of a stern defence of the Danube, which forms a boundary between 
2 that State and Austro-Hungary. Fig. (1) A partly natural and partly thrown up earthwork, with its single rank of defenders 
between fire and water. (4) This shows a trench full of Serbians, this time facing the stream, and at greater leisure for 


‘the amenities of social intercourse. Their weather eyes are open during the chat. (2) One of the village popes or priests 


he ; is here enjoying the ubiquitous cigarette. (3) A’ market place where business is not “ as usual.” 
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Valorous Deed of Britons and Indians 


One of the most inspiring narratives which the war has produced refers to the conduct of Lieutenant J. G. Smyth, of the 

15th Ludhiana Sikhs, a young hero of 21. With ten men he crawled under a heavy fire, dragging with them two heavy 

boxes of bombs for use in a trench, which was badly pressed. The ground which the party had to traverse was exposed to 

the enemy’s fire, and one by one the men were picked off until only Lieutenant Smyth and a. faithful Sepoy remained. 

They succeeded in reaching their friends with the precious boxes of bombs; but the. Sepoy was. killed shortly afterwards. 
Lieutenant Smyth has been awarded the V.C. fer his conspicuous bravery. 
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How the Huns Fight Behind their Poison Gas 


The first- photograph on this page, taken in the German lines in Northern France, shows how the “brave ’ and ‘ civilised ”’ 
‘Hun sends out his poison fumes and then fires through the smoke at the Allied lines. If you hear anyone say a word of 
good about the Germans in future, remember this photograph, and you will then know how to deal with the pro- 
German. The centre picture is a dramatic snapshot from Lodz. German soldiers are seen awaiting the exit from the 
house of a man who is suspected of rehhina the dead, He has been tracked hither by police dogs. The bottom photo- 
ee ‘ ‘graph shows German officers’ quarters built into the bank of a tributary of the Yser, 
AOA7 
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Famous 


‘*The Fleet of England is her all in all.”’—Tennyson. 5 Ke 
‘* The Navy, under the good Providence of God, upon which the safety of this realm doth chiefly depend.”’ 


HEN the Board of Admiralty was recently recon- 
structed, the announcement that Admiral of the 
Fleet Sir Arthur IK. Wilson would continue to 
act In an advisory capacity was hailed with general 
satisfaction. His unrivalled knowledge of ali 
matters naval cannot fail. to be of the G 
highest value at the Council Board ‘at 
which the plans for the prosecution of 
the war at sea are discussed. 

One of the greatest masters of naval 
strategy and tactics of our time, it is an 
incalculable advantage that the sea wis- 
dom of Admiral Wilson should be at the 
service of the nation in these critical 
days. 

No admiral has, exerted a greater in- 
fluence throughout the Fleet than the 
‘“Silent Admiral,?’? and-no one has con- 
tributed more to the efficiency of the Navy 
or done more to complete its preparedness ~ 
for the final test of war. 


It was emphatically in accord with the 
fitness of things that the great, silent 
Navy should be ruled by this grimly 
silent man with a will of iron and nerves 
of steel. He is a man after the Navy’s 
own heart, but this does not imply that 
he is popular. That is not at all the 
word to suggest the feelings of the Ser- 
vice towards ‘‘Old ‘ard ’eart,’’ as the 
lower deck sometimes called him. He would get the last 
ounce of work out of his men, but it must be said that he 
was even more exacting as regards his own work. He could 
never get through enough to fulfil the standard he set up for 
himself, and he was never known to take -a holiday. The 
strength of character and the supreme ability of Admiral 
Wilson were patent to every man who served under him, and 
won for him the admiration and respect of the whole Service. 
As for popularity, he never sought it. There is nothing of 
the society man about him, and anything in the nature of 
flattery or effusiveness he abhors. | With him it is pre- 
eminently a case of “deeds, not words; practice, not 
preaching.”? - 

Admiral Wilson is altogether unostentatious, and-will have 
no fuss or ceremony. When he hauled down his flag to take 
up his office as First Sea Lord, he signalled that there were 
to be no cheers, and in silence the Silent Admiral left his 
flect. 

There is a story that-ought to be true of an elderly gentle- 


man in a still 
more elderly- 
looking frock 
coat and a 
shabby top 
hat whom a 
group of en- 
terprising 
press photo- 
graphers quite 
ignored as he 
let himself in 
at a side en- 
trance of the 
Admiralty 
with a latch- 


key. The de. 

jected camera - 

8 Bs men after- 

The latest portrait of Captain Hope, of the wards learned 
Queen Elizabeth. to their 


amazement 
that it was none other than Sir Arthur Wilson himself 


entering upon his duties as First Sea Lord. 

His capacity for getting things done is illustrated by a 
little incident that occurred during his command in the West 
Indies. He ordered a small cruiser to leave immediately with 
dispatches, but the commanding officer protested that he 


4 


Sailors of the Hour: 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir Arthur Knyvet Wilson, V.C 


Admiral Sir A. K. Wilson, V.C., O.M., 
G.C.V.0. 


‘ 


. Crimean 


Rear Admiral 


Ogee 


could not leave under two days. 
will come and tow you out in the pres 
Ficet,”’ was the signal from the flagship. - 
pointment of the Fleet, who were eagerly 
inspiring spectacle,- the cruiser departed w, 
=p. limit, but the 


a Sail 


81k >. 
eer 
as 


service was Jittle short of max 
almost amounted to divi 


abouts and purposes of his adversary 
the course of -certain  mancuyr 
whereabouts of the opposing fleet w: 
puzzling problem. It might have ~ 
almost anywhere on the high*seas.” I 
mation was entirely lacking.. “But 
mystified his subordinates was a 5 
book to Sir Arthur. The enemy, he cale 
lated, would be at a certain place at 
certain time, and sure enough he was. I 
has been said of him that he has the e 
~ of a hawk and the imagination of a oe 
Daring and audacity would naturally 
looked for in a leader of Admiral Wilson’s 
type. A scheme of operations was b 
carricd out which made imperative the transference 
leet from the Isle of Man to Scilly in a given time, — 
critical moment a record fog prevailed. ’ Something more 
a fog was required to interfere with Wilson’s scheme 
the orders- were for full steam ahead, and straight thro 
the dense, murky screen he dashed, and in the result sco. 
a victory for his side. pokes & 
Sir Arthur Wilson has had his share of adventure. In 
history of the Victoria Cross is there anything mor 
turesque or thrilling than the glory of Wilson at El T 
Greatly outnumbered, a British force of less than 4,000 
was formed in a hollow square. A party of the enemy 
a rush for a momentary gap in the square. Captain Wil 
was there first, and tackled the foe single-handed, . ~ 
the blade of his sword broke off at the hilt he laid about | 
with his fists, and bowled his assailants over one by on 
a body of York and Lancasters filled up the square onc m 
This act, which gained for Wilson the cross “Por Valow 
was described by Sir Redvers Buller as the most cou 
he had ever seen. = papas es SR SS 
Sir Arthur Knyvet Wilson was born in 1842; 
the Navy -in' = oy 
1855. Whilst 
still a mid- 
shipman he 
gained the 
and 
Turkish me- 
dad gfs.and 
afterwards the 
China medal 
for his share 
in the capture 
of the Taku 
forts. He was 
present at the 
bombardment 
of Alexandria, 
In 1895 he 
was promoted 
to flag rank ag 


OO ee 


in command cone 
of the Torpedo Squadron; in 1896 he 
mand of the Reserve Fleet at the Naval m 
He then became successively Third Lord of - 
Commander-in-Chief of the Channel ‘Squadr 
in-Chief of the Home Fleet, Commander-in 
Channcl Fleet, Admiral of the Fl and 
Lord in succession to Lord Wisher. 5° ; 
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The New Cavalryman and His Trusty Steed 


Their mobility and the powerful fire which they can bring to bear at a moment’s notice are the two great advantages 
possessed by the cyclists. A cyclist battalion will cover sixty or seventy miles at an average speed of ten miles per hour 
and still be fit to fight at the end of a & trek? Eight companies of cyclists can carry 256,000 rounds of ammunition, as 
against 72,000 carried by a whole cavalry division. Fig. (1) The new cavalryman and his folding cycle can go anywhere. 
(2) He is particularly useful as a scout over rough country. (3) Members of the 6th (Cyclists) Battalion carrying their 
hae machines through difficult country. 
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An officer who was in the fighting line when the Germans 
attacked with burning gases has given his impressions of this 
devilish invention of the outlaws of humanity. “Let me say, 
first of all,” he said, “that 1 don’t think the use of these 
flames any less formidable than that of asphyxiating gases. 


British Troops 


Their effect, at short. range, is much worse, “but it is easie 
find shelter from them. The flames carry ‘only a relati ve 
short distance, and cannot reach you a long way off, as is ¢ 
the case with the poison gases. The flame is yellow, 
blue. nucleus, and is gineered through “a power 
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with Jets of Flame 


end s 


g. *% 
springs from the ground-level and expands into a roaring wave of the volume and fury of the flame. Many of the victims died 
of fire. Indeed, the flame is very like that of the common simply from suffocation caused by the immense heat that rolled 
Bunsen burner of the laboratory, only that it is yellower. The forward in front of the flames, which did not touch them. The 
energy and courage shown by our men in the face of this terrible 


pressure of the air or other gas that is. used to force the 


flammable lijuid through the jet.smust be enormous, in view surprise attack was beyond praise,” 
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jie 


plays so large and heroic a part in the » 
caught in the exercise of a tender, womanly touch, which the camera 
aiting for the wounded Frenchmen on the right of the Be he 


cropped almost like convicts, waiting to be taken to the base 
This is a ‘‘ furnished apartment,” 


produce the element of suffering that 


The top and bottom pictunes on this page re 
drama of war. Fig. (1) Hére the Red Cross knight is 
has portrayed with great faithfulness. (3) "A Red Cross train w 
while on the left-hand bench sits a row of German prisoners, 


during the pleasure of His Majesty, King Mars. In the centre is a less painful scene. 
; in which a French cavalryman is about to “turn in” for the “dog ” watch, 


£ it. 


‘T is possible enough that Ey the time this chapter of 
commentary appears in print, Warsaw may have been 
evacuated by the Russians and occupied by the Germans. 
_ It vis possible, but not necessarily probable, and it is 
s “not necessarily probable because. quite apart from the 
Ceaear and military importance of Warsaw, the object of 
the Russians is to make its occupation as costly to the enemy 
as. they \can. 

_-The- reader * will not have failed to notice that. in—this 
Sisters campaign during its recent developments two features 
have stood out with trenchant clearness. The first of these 

i has been the obstinate defence offered by the Russians along 


‘the line of. the Narev—a defence marked alike by splendid _ 
The second is the not _ 


oe yalour and by brilliant leadership. 
ess” obstinate defence’ offer eal along phe _line of the Bi ctalips 


the Russians are ts more ane 20 atlas off Mobae and a 
Asa, remarkable fact that while the Germans, with reckless 
_ disregard | ‘of losses, have 
“been. pressing up to- 
-wards’ Warsaw, they 
have left this vital military 
position — insecure. The ecx- 
planation uis* ‘that not for the 
rst time in the war a showy 
: - “political: effect is put before 
‘solid military gain. It is a 
repetition of the episode of 
Antwerp. There the Germans 


had this alternative. They 
ae might either ‘for the time 
~ being -leave Antwerp alone 


and concentrate on making it 
- impossible for the Allies to 
extend their front North- 
wards to the coast, or they 
might take Antwerp. and risk 
- being, as it were, walled in. 
- They chose, the second alter- 
native, and. they chose it be- 
cause first the taking. of 
Antwerp would create a great 
moral _ impression ; secondly, 
because they did not consider 
the. Belgian army of any con- 
a8  séquence; and thirdly, because 
_ they. altogéther misjudged the risk and mismeasured the out- 
come of being enveloped. The result was the Battles of Ypres 
_ and the Yser, which added more than 400,000 to the already 
gruesome total of German casualties. The further result was 

_ the. necessity of the successive attempts to:reach Warsaw. 
How much “these have cost we do not as yet for certain 
“iow: Here, however, is a fact upon which we can induc- 
ae arrive at a pretty close approximation: In the war. of 
- 1870, during the hurried marches of the German troops. to- 
wards’ the French frontier, 9 per cent. of thre total German 
a © forces succumbed to hardship. That is an official German 
eS These were first line troops or first reserves—all 
( comparatively. young men and all comparatively fully trained. 
Now, we have to ask ourselves what, on this basis, have 
teen the losses from wastage alone suffered by. the Germans 
and Austrians in these more recent Wastern ‘‘ drives’)? It 
may appear incredible to some people that for example the 
12 corps of the Austrian first line army which at the begin- 
ning of the war made a dash for Lublin and for Kovel, had 
by the middle of September melted away, with the exception 
of about a fourth of them shut up in Przemysl. But it is not 
) surprising in the least when we consider the effect of ‘con- 
tinuous forced marches first in advance and then in retreat. 
» Indeed, it is Just what anybody who knows anything about 
“military operations would look for as the inev itable. It should 
not be forgotten that the wastage on every successive forced 
‘march is heavier than on the march before it. The wastage 
on the last marches of von Dani! before he found refuge. in 
‘Przemysl must Shave been wholly demoralising. To say “that 


a eae Realities” Behind the Eastern Struggle 
a Setgiaae eo): See By James C. Backhouse 
Sage cs Behind its seemingly multitudinous confusion, the great struggle on the East has shaped itself int h 

. , & i f 

“ x Germans to capture the Russian fortified frontier from Kovno to lvangorod by a double Grane Rela ae 
: North and South, and a like scheme to force the Russians from the line of the Ziotalipa and the Bug. 
are parts of a still larger scheme to set up from the Gulf of Riga to the Carpathians a permanent barrier ag 


ae : Sey “peril,” and incidentally to add a large slice to Germany. 
Sit ‘ : : ae it?” is ‘ No.” The grounds for that answer are here sct out. 


_ retreat across Poland in tho depth of a winter 


Big revolver” cannon captured from the Germans by our 
Eresen Ally. 
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Great War 


Both efforts 
ainst -the 


The answer to the question: “ Can the Germans 


half these troops. perished miserably in the woods and alone 
the roads of Southern Poland and South-west Russia is to 
state no more than the truth. 

Then there was the advance to the Vistula, followed by the 
in which the 
thermometer often falls far below zcro. . After that came 

Hindenberg’s second “‘ drive.’’ Got together in the greatest 
haste, the troops who took part in that ill-starred advance 
were notoriously badly provided for a winter campaign, . They 
were 800,000 to begin with. During the desperate and bloody 
battles on the Upper Warta and round Lodz, great rein- 
forcements ,had to be hurried forward to save them from 
annihilation. How many of all these. men survived at the 
end of February after the winter in the lincs on the Bzura? 
No more than a comparative remnant. Next there was the 
winter attack over the passes of the Carpathians, and von 
Hindenberg’s third “drive” across the frozen swamps and 
Few English readers can 
form even an approxi- 
mate idea of what the 
Carpathian passes are 
like in an Eastern 
Kuropean winter — tho 
biting blizzards, the 
terrible snow drifts, the 
freezing wind that cuts 
we have had this last 
conducted in the same 
same. disregard 


eae forests towards the Narey. 


like-a knife. Finally, 
thrust towards Warsaw, 
break-neck hurry and with the 
of life. * 

In the retreat across the Carpathians numbers 
of Austrians and Hungarians found frozen. to 
death in the snow drifts wero 
without ‘boots. Their footgear 
had worn out and could not 
be replaced. Jt may be said, 
of course, that losses in former 
wars are nothing to go by. 
But they are. In the war of 
1870 four-fifths of the German 
armies were peasants. At the 
outset of the present war 
rather. more than one-half 
were peasants. The German 
military authorities  deliber- 
. ately refrained from taking 
out of the great towns any more recruits than they could 
help. Less than 10 per cent. were raised from that source. 
Under the pressure of necessity the drafts have had to come 
more and more from the great towns. The population of 
modern’ Germany had become like that of .Great Britain, 
overwhelmingly urban. 

“There was, however, this difference. In Germany the in- 
dustrial conditions generally were worse, wages lower, hours 
of work longer. the cost of living on the whole higher owing 
to the import duties maintained on food stuffs in the interest 
of the Agrarian party. In this country it is the condition of 
the rural working class which is least satisfactory. Some of 
the most famous British regiments consequently are recruited 
from the great towns. This is not the case in Germany. 

Less than that of the armies of 1870 to begin with, the 
stamina of the German armies in this war has steadily gone 
down since. Besrdes that they have been on the whole in- 
differently and irregularly fed. The evidence on the point is 
circumstantial. What .that means was seen in the army of 
General von Kluck. During the advance upon Paris, partly 
owing to confusion, partly to hurry, his troops, through a 
defective commissariat, were attacked with an epidemic of 
gastritis. This vastly aggravated the overthrow of the Marne. 

On this matter all military history points one way. During 
the war in the Peninsula Napoleon lost. half-a-million of his 
best troops. They were recklessly overworked, and the supply 
arrangements were haphazard. Toughened veterans though 
most of them were, they could not stand it. Wellington had 
a long and bitter fight with the croakers and pessimists, 
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who flourished then just as they flourish now, but he insisted 


on treating and on feeding his troops well. It is a tradition 
of the British Army, and it is a saving tradition. The man 


who denounced the campaign in the Peninsula“up hill and 


The wreckage of a motor-car in Poland after being struck ~ 
by a high explosive shell. : 


down dale could not then see that it made Napoleon’s expedi- 
tion to Moscow. at once: rash and impossible of final: success, 
It would have been another story if he had had-his Peninsula 
armics to rely upon. Similarly now there are people who 
cannot see that, ‘just as the war in the Peninsula forced 
Napoleon into. his fatal-hurry.on the East, so the operations 
on the West in this war have forced the German Kaiser into 
his disastrous and hurried thrusts in Poland. 


live as far-as he could during the Moscow advance ‘on the 
country.’’ The [Russians made that-impossible by deliberate 
devastation, At >: ~ 
the present -time 
the British block- 
ade of Germany, 
by creating the 
like ‘supply  diffi- 
culties, only on a 
vastly greater 
scale, has driven 
the Germans to 
analogous expedi- 
ents. Though 
part..of . an old-’ 
standing schemes 
of conquest, thie 
German.” adyauce 
into the Baltic 
Provinces of Rus- 
sia is also. a food 
raid. The fact is that through supply difficulties, and through 
the hurry these have entailed, the British fleet has indirectly, 
but none the less truly, disposed of as large, possibly of an 
even larger, multitude of Germans and Austrians than_all 
the Allred armies in all-the battles. This is one of the 
influences of sea-power on history to which, curiously enough, 
a great. number of people remain blind. It is at the bottom, 
of course, of Germany’s submarine desperation, of the ‘ Gott 
et:s*te England”? moiioes, and of the hymns of -hate. —- 
Well, this has been a pretty stiff- price to pay for. Antwerp, 
and it represents a very stiff price indeed to pay for. Warsaw 
—assuming.that the enemy get there. Broadly the German 
situation on the Hast is that in present circumstances retreat 
would be a debacle. Cost what-it may they have to go on. 
They haye to go on. because in addition to the military 
effects of British sea-power there are the political effects. 
It is much more difficult for the German Government to 
collect its revenue. The very large part of- that revenue 
derived from customs duties has mainly disappeared. The 
German Government_is obliged in consequence to live almost 
wholly on credit. _That forces it to aim at- showy political 
achieyements even at the expense of solid military gains. - 
“-In the light. of these things let us look at the position on 
the Hast front again.- The Germans have. seized the railway 
between. Cholm and Lublin, and occupied both those places, 
Nay, the Russians had at the beginning of last week retired 
along the railway North-West +o Novia Alexandria, ten miles 
from Ivangorod, and from Cholm Eastward across the Bug. 
In newspaper maps the Russian front was represented as a 
great salient running round Warsaw: ‘The disadvantages of 
such a salient have been freely enlarged upon. But. the 
situation so depicted was to a certain extent imaginary. 
The actual position was this. There was one Russian line 
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‘Ziotalipa to the Dniester; 


‘long as possible, 


The British - 
blockade compe:led Napoleon; through supply difficulties, to - 


An example of German Kultur. A Russain hospital ship, which was the gift 
of a Polish ‘nobleman, destroyed by German fire on the River Wiehscl. -- ~ porary. By a 


running from the Pripet marshes along the Bug and tho 
another éxtending from near Riga 
through Kovno and the 200 miles of fortified Russian frontier 
along the Bobrka and the Narev to Warsaw. Round Warsaw 
to the West the front ran in a hook, following the Blonie 
lines, to the Vistula. Across the Vistula, the front was on 
the Kast bank, except for the bridgehead formed by the 
fortress of Ivangorod. Across the Vistula again Hast of 
Ivangorod, it stretched to the Pripet marshes. From this 
point along the boundary of the marshes as far as the Upper 


Russian troops. The rest had been withdrawn, . ieee 
On) these dispositions it was evident that so long as tho | 
Russians held on to the fortified frontier, the sortof irregular | 


Bug, a gap some fifty miles wide, there were only a few = 


hook formed by their front round Warsaw, and from Ivangorod | 
to the marshes, was a position capable of defence against 


immensely superior forces. 


It was equally evident that the 
Russians had made up. their ‘a 


minds to defend this position as 


Accordingly ‘we. find. the. Germans throwing their main 
effort against the fortified frontier. They tried to turn it 


by..an. attack: on Kovno, and to the North ‘of that “place. 
‘They renewed their/desperate frontal onsets above Ostro- 


lenka and at Rozan.- They made an assault at Serock where, 


20 miles. North of Warsaw, the Narev and the Bug join. 
These encounters, in which the enemy made the fullest pos- 


‘sible use. of “poison gases, ‘led’ to furious bayonet “fights. 
Between “Ivangorod and the Blonie ‘lines they bridged the 
Vistula at Kozienice and Magnuzey. ‘For this purpose they 


had* at enormous: labour transported across Poland yast 
quantities of bridging material, and scores of huge pontoons. 
In this part ofits course the + Vistula, varying in’ breadth 
from half-a-mile to two miles, is divided by sandbanks and 
islands into two and three;. sometimes more, parallel inter- 
lacing streams. So. far as labour goes—labour in which:life 
is counted as of little consequence—there is nothing which 
the Germans may not be reckoned capable of attempting. 
| See In this way they 
- gained a footing 
“in the’ woods on 
the East bank—a 
‘footing - intended 
to be the prelude 
of “a flanking 
thrust which 
would assist the 
advance of von 
Mackensen’s ~ 
armies, and com- 
pel the Russians 
to give up. Ivan- 
-gorod.’» The foot- 
= ing, however, 
proved only’ tém- 


> powerful Russian 
counter-attack. the. Germans were thrown back on to the - 
sandbanks and islands in the river. “i OF Se gat 
Now we come to the onset from the South. Following the 
Russian retirement from Lublin and from Cholm, the German- 
Austrian movement branched out in four directions, ~~~ ~~ 
gorod. ‘ 
The army of 
through Lublin. 
A third but smaller 


1 


von Mackensen pushed North from and 


A pleasant Sunday afternoon on board a patrol ship. M 
bers of the crew reading ‘ Lloyd’s Weekly 


em=- 


2 


The. army of General von Woyrsch pressed towards Ivan- — ? 


German force set out from Cholm | = 


‘ 


ED 


+ 


talipa, also by turning it from the 


> 


ion ES not broken, because the communi- 
. eations between the two parts to the 


zie _ destructive sword has Gpnshed the Russians. 


the marshes towards Vlodava, aes the aor 
hich runs from Cholm through Vlodava to Brest-Litovsk. 
An Austrian army tried to fight 
ts way across the Bug towards 
ladimir-Volynski. 
At first sight these numerous Ger- 
‘man. and Rastrian as from 
fitau and Dvinsk-in the far North 
Galicia in the South, would ap-~ 
' to be without design. . That, 


‘Russian fortified frontier 
Wy extends from Koyno to Ivan- 
d. Qne part of these enemy 
ements, therefore, represented a 

scheme for foreine an evacua 

of the frontier by turning gee 
artly from the North above Kovno, 
partly from the South to the East of 
vangorod and the Vistula. These 
“movements were co-ordinated with 
the ewe to break through at 
Lomza, ‘Rozan, and 


eee set of movements repre- 
ent a scheme for forcing evacuation 
the line of the Bug and the Zio: 


forth and. the South. 


~The advance from Cholm 


is an 
“two parts of the Russian front. The 
front, though separated in this way, 


rear remain intact. 

We are now able to see what this 
strug ele on the East really is. On 
the one hand; and mainly, it is a ; 
ee for the fortified frontier. On the other hand it is a ~~ 


Officers’ 
are situated 18 or 20 


fight. on the part of the Germans to safeguard Galicia. 


Taken as a whole it is the effort. of Germany to set. up 
against Russia, and against what the Germans call the Slay 
peril, a permanent barrier stretching from the Gulf of Riga 
the Hastern end of the Carpathians, and to incorporate 


~ all the territory to the West of that line. 
ey Let us face realities. 


The Germans, and more particularly 
the Prussians ofthe ruling military caste, have for long years 


“coveted Poland and the Baltic Provinces of Russia as they 


have coveted Belgium, Holland and France. Fifteen hundred 
years ago the German swarm overran the whole of Western 
and Southern Europe. The present swarm is not only four 
times as great in point of numbers, it is unitedly or ganised 
and aided | by” every modern appliance of destruction. Checked 


on the West, it has turned to expend its fury on Wastern 
“Europe. “The German Headquarters Staff recognise that to 


force or to turn the Russian fortified frontier is the real job 
in front. of them. They know that it-is a stiff job. That 
is putting, it. mildly. It is all very well for the Kaiser, his 
mind fixed on a “solemn entry’’ into Warsaw, to say in 
/ the telegram to his sister, the Queen of Greece, that ‘‘ my 
” ‘The Russians 
are not crushed. The conclusive proof is that when the 
Russians tebureds or we ere retiring, from Lublin there was a 


entrance to a palatial “ dug-out ’ in a German second . 
Hine’ ‘trench | in Northern France. 
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quarters in a German trench. 
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golden opportunity for von Mackensen—one of those oppor- 


tunities which occur onée, may be, 


in a war, but never more 
than once—to strike in and. strike 
home. “He did not take it Why? 
He could not: -He had been fought 

s ate a fj] if . . E 
to a standstill. The situation was 

aif ey Lf : S 
oer. truthfully put in a semi-off- 
cia sheer ert issued in Petrograd -— 

The retirement of our troops to 
positions prepared in ‘advance be- 
tr ; Ly > 
OC Visti ila and the. Bus’ was 
oe out in absolute freedoin. 

1e enemy in no way impeded the 
eee of the new fr nts? the 
lank of which Jeans on a fortified 
position (Ivangorod). ireum= 
ers . Q ‘ 
stance that the enemy not ob- 
struct our withdrawal shows in itself 
how his strength is being reduced 
through= exhaustion +0. impotence.” 
This statement. is in no sense ex: 
ageerated. 

Under; the. circumstances. the 
struggle round Warsaw is just as 
likely to be protracted as it is to 
be ‘brief. Of late there has been a 
good deal of talk about the Russians 
retiring from the greater part of the 
fortified frontier and forming a new 
line through Brest-Litovsk. This for 
the present is pure speculation. The 
fortified frontier is Russia’s Western 
bulwark. Why should the Russians 
hand over to the enemy this signal 

They military advantage? The frontier 
would be turned against them, and 


feet underground. ~- - é = 
3 its barrier fortresses, 
the German 


linked up with 
strategical 


Fs railways, 


used as bases for further operations. They can hold it with 
a relatively moderate force against immensely greater num- 
bers. That is -what fortified frontiers are intended for. 


This group is a sample of Germany’s forlorn hope. They 
are not exactly the principal cogs in that “fighting 
machine ’’ which somehow contrives to keep going | in spite 
of a’large admixture of this inferior * material.’’ These 
are wounded prisoners, captured at Hebutirna. Down- 
hearted readers might do well to compare them with 
Tommy Atkins. 

Tf they have to give it up it will be because their army is 

no longer strong enou an to cope with the Germans even in 

this situation. They will have no alternative but to fall back 


upon their last res cRabrean  G into the interior. oc 

Tt has not come to that yet: It may never come to that 
at all. For the assumption that the Germans can go on 
indefinitely dashing themselves against these iron barriers 
there is no ground whatever. 
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There are many incidents, both interesting and astonishing, about this great battle for honour and freedom ‘that will “not 
be made known to the general public until the conclusion of peace. It will then be found that the achievements of the 
Motor Dispatch Riders are worthy of the world’s applause.. The story cf their work during. the momentous reti ment on 
Paris last September, and the subsequent Battle of the Marne, will comprise some of.the most thrilling episodes of the war. 
In the meantime, all we may do is present these two base of - striking photographs of the M. 2h R. in training | and in! “the. 


AL 
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Fine Record 


= 


war zone. On the left:—Fig. (1) Dispatch rider as a signaller. (2) Learning the route with the aid of a fair cyclist. (3) Send- 
ing out a “ general ” message to several stations. The riders are studying maps of the country, while an officer is assisting 
_ the man in the foreground, who is newly arrived at the front. On the right:—Fig. (1) Inspection by Colonel Boys, who 
was in charge of the signals at the retreat from Mons. (2) A difficult piece of ground for the riders. The machines, how- 


- ever, are so ‘well built that they are scarcety affected by the rough treatment. (3) Leaving camp for a twenty-four hours’ 
: ; : run. 
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Fiendish Austrian Airmen 


Austrian methods of warfare are founded upon the German pattern. For example, towards the end of a day’s battle 
along the tsonzo a column of Italian wounded was descending a hillside to find accommodation in the motor ambulances 
when an enemy aeroplane, dropping to about 300 yards above the wounded, opened a vigorous fire upon them with its 
machine gun. Fortunately the damage done was very slight, although the airman kept up the attack for a considerable 
time. There could be no question of ignorance on the part of the airman, as the stretchers and Red Cross emblems were 
clearly visible. : { 
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Grenade Bursting on a French Trench 


; idea of the effect of a grenade bursting on the parapet of a first line 

French trench. The picture was taken in the region of Souchez. The powerlessness of the ordinary shell against masses 

_ of barbed wire is indicated in the lower photograph. The wire is fixed immediately in front of a French trench, and a 
; German shell is seen exploding in the centre of the picture. 


The upper photograph gives a remarkably vivid 
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Spoils of War in Gallipoli 


ent supplies of ammunition, combined with the loss of stores in baitle, mako 
Photo shows a small portion of tho Allies’ spoils of war 


Inability to obtain suffici 
the lot of the fighting Turk unenviable. 
in the Gallipoli Peninsula. 


The Turk, like his German tutor in Kultur, is happiest when he falis into the 
Turkish prisoners of war who are delighted with the new occupation which they have been given. 


. ; 
H } maaan 


; 


I 


hands of the Allies. This photo shows two 
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Trenches Cut in Rocky Heights 


. doings of our Southern Ally have not received all the attention that they merited.- In the Carinthian Alps, for instance, the 
Austrians had established themselves in trenches which were cut and blasted in the rocks. From these fortresses the 
Here are photos of the war-loving Bersaglieri of King Victor 


Italians are driving their hereditary enemy neck and crop. 
_ Emanuel’s army... Fig. (1) Weapons which are regarded as sacred after being used for the purpose for which they were 
4 | sade. (9) The-only soldiers in the world who carry a pole into action are thesc- Alpine soldiers, and this implement has 
4) ie < tte s eee ee ee ren AT 


1 
| 
i 
i Exceedingly brilliant work is being done by the Italian army, though in the welter of war to West and East the military 
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Russia’s Tribute to Our Colossal Effort. 
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The Russian Ambassador, Count Benckendorff, in a statemont on the general position of affairs after a year of war, pays 
the following tribute to the Dardanelles operations: ‘‘ Nowhere has the colossal effort of Great Britain and France in the 
Dardanelles been more. appreciated than in Russia.’ And Russia may rest assured that that effort will not be relaxed 
until victory is-achieved. The above official photographs show: (1) Wounded soldiers returning from the first dressing 
station behind the firing line. (2) The transport of the incapacitated from the first line trenches. | 
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In the Hands of the Liberators 


independent thought, no doubt feel a certain relief 


Many of the German soldiers, particularly those of democratic and 
when they are taken prisoners by the Allies, for Prussian militarism, from which they are henceforth and for ever 


released, has destroyed their freedom far too long. Here are types of the German Kaiser’s troops who should regard the 
Allies as liberators rather than guards. Fig. (1) Weary Huns awaiting removal to concentration camps. (2) Huns, captured 
jin Alsace, passing before their conqueror, General Joffre, on their way to the French rear. (3) A group of eighteen Hun 


< officers, among them a~ colonel, captured near Souchez, 
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98 Leicester. 

99 London Scottish. 
100 Loyal N. Lancs... 
101 Leinster. 

102 1st Life Guards. 


~ 103 2nd Life Guards. 


104 London Rifle Brigade 
105 L.L. Rifles. 
106 Lancs. Fusiliers. 
107 Liverpoo! Scottish. 
108 6th Liverpool. 
109 19th London. 
110 23rd London. 
111 °7th Manchester. 
112 Monmouth, 
113 Montgomery 1. Y. 
tte Middlesex. 
15 Middlesex Y. 
116 Machine Guns. 
117 Motcr Machine Gun. 
118 Manchester. 
119 Munster Fusiliers. 
120 North Staffs. 
121 Norfolk Yeomanry. 
122 Naval Brigade. 
123. Newfoundland. 
124 Norfolk. 
125 Neptune. 
125 Northampton. 
127 Northants Yeom’ry. 
128 Northumberland 
.-, Fusiliers. 
129 Oxford & Bucks L.f. 
130 Public Schools. 
131 Post Office Rifles. 
132 Prince of Wales Y. 
133 Queen Victoria R. 
134 Queen’s Westmtts. 
135 Q.0.R.W. Kent. 
136 Royal Irish Rifles. , 
137 Royal Scots. 
138 Royal Sussex. 
139 Royal Dublin F, 
140 Royal Fusiliers. 
141 Royal Stots. F. 
142 Rifle Brigade. 
143- Royal West Kent. 
144 Royal Engineers. 


9 


3? 


4 Couvons and is. cash. 


- 10 Coupons and 8s. 


- 148 Royal Warwick Y. 


97 


50 Coupons and £1 9s. 6d. cash. 


Readers who wish to obtain a badge quickly, without waiting until they have accumulated the requisite n mbe! 


145 Royal West Surrey. 
146 Royal Berks. 
147 Royal Warwick. 


149 Royal Marine. 

150 Royal Welsh F. ~ 

151 Royal trish F. ~ 

152 Royal Flying Corgs. 

153 Royal Bucks H. 

154 Rough Riders. | 

155 R.F.A. ' 

156 R.G.A. 

157 .R.H.G. 

158 R.A.M.C. 

159 Rangers. 

160 R.N.A.S. 

161 R. Wiltshire Y. 

162 Scottish Horse. 

163 Scots Greys. 

164 Sherwood Rangers. 

165 Shropshire, Yeom ry.— 

166 Sharpshooters. 

167 South Staffs. 

168 Scots Guards. . 

169 S. Notts Hussars. 

170 South Lancs. 

171 1st Surrey Rifles. 

172 1st Royal Dragoons. - 

173 Suffolk Hussars. : 

174 Surrey Yeomanry. 

175 Sussex Yeomanry. 

176 Sth Seaforth. 

177 Shropshire L.1. 

178 S.W..Borderers. 

179 Sherwood Foresters. 

180 Somerset L.I. 

181 Suffolk Regiment. 

182 Seaforths, 

183 Wiltshire. - 

184 Westminster 
Dragoons. 

185 West Yorks. 

186 Welsh. 

187 Welsh Guards. 

188 Worcestershire. - 

189 West Riding. : 

190 W. Kent Yeomanry. 

191 Yorks & Lancaster. 

192 Yorks Hussars. 

193. Yorks L.1. 

194 Yorks Regiment. 

195 Yorks Dragoons. 
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name of the regiment and the number printed on the left must be stated on the order. Envelopes must be r ked Bad 


Badges will be supplied in any quantity required, and will be sent post free, whether ordered singly or 
~ Messrs. H. Brandon & Co., of High “Holborn, the well-known firm of regimental badge specialists, ar 
with the “ War Budget” in this scheme, so that the badge: 
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= The War Budget, 
an August 12th, 1915, 


Part of a Man’s" Training for War 


In connection with the vast recruiting rally which has been held in pipe be a thy Linge oes GPs Sees 
i i i ion Civi ice Rifles ounty o [ 
the work of national registration, the 3rd Battalion Civil Service , int : Heeb 
ibiti i itl i he above striking photographs, which were taken 
exhibitions of physical drill in the parks and other open spaces. The < t 
te pales are Mialeations of the wonderful uniformity of movement attained by the men in their preparations to meet 
the Germans, 
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The War Buager, : ice, 2538 we eae ax bas Sree 
August 12th, 1915. a 3 ; Pa 


How the Cartoonist sees the War 


PHYXIATING 
COVERING 


SPOT WHERE Tye 


LUSITANIA 


WAS SUNK 


AS 


” “‘Hew exceedingly Clever!’’ is the headline to this 

cartoon from the New York Herald concerning the 
equivocal tone of Germany’s note to America re- 
garding the Lusitania outrage, : ; 


A suggestion from De Telegraaf, Amsterdam. Moses il, ; 
might divide the wate:s of the North Sea and lead 
his people to the promised (Eng)land. 
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A str king caitzon from the Chicago Tribune, veferrng 
io the German bomb oatrages cn passenger ships 
travelling across the Atlantic. 
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THE NOTE THAT FAILED. : 
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